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Pioneer  Homes  of  the  West 

f  H.  A.  CKAJTS 

low  and  then  we  read  of  the 
great  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  pioneer  life  in  the 
West;  hnt  I  imagine  that 
generally  they  are  mere 
creations  of  the  overwrought 
fancy  of  the  story-writer,  for 
I  have  lived  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years  in  close  touch  with 
the  advance-guard  of  civili- 
zation and  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover the  midnight  horrors 
that  have  heen  so  vividly 
•depicted  by  some  of  our  Western  romancers. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  those  who, 
weary  of  the  burdens  and  exactions  of  city, 
town  or  neighborhood  life,  have  pulled  up 
istakes  and  emigrated  to  the  untamed  prairies 
of  Wyoming  or  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Colorado,  taking  with  them  in  a  farm- wagon 
or  two  all  of  their  earthly  possessions,  and 
in  their  new  surroundings  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly. Some  of  them  I  have  seen,  return 
to  the  scenes  of  their  former  trials  said  trib- 
ulations for  a  temporary  visit,  and  look  upon 
their  old  neighbors  and  friends  who  have 
remained,  to  drag  out  a  mere  existence,  with 
sincere  commiseration.  They  seem  to  have 
lived  well  and  accumulated  wealth  even 
though  deprived  of  some  of  the  advantages 
of  so-called  civilized  life.  They  have  man- 
aged to  enjoy  life  very  well,  after  all,  for  all 
about  them  were  the  wide  and  generous 
plains,  or  the  blue  hills  and  pleasant  valleys, 
and  a  wealth  of  sunshine.  Suppose  for  a 
year  or  so  they  were  even  obliged  to  live  in 
a  dugout !  A  dugout  that  is  well  built  and 
all  paid  for  is  better  than  a  marble  hall 


Then  a  front  and  roof  are  constructed. 
The  front  may  be  of  boards,  slabs  or  logs, 
according  to  circumstances.  If  of  either  of 
the  first  two,  the  cracks  may  be  battened ; 
if  of  logs,  they  may  be  chinked  up  with 
mortar  or  wet  clay.  The  roof  may  be  made 
of  poles  sloping  slightly  toward  the  rear. 
Over  the  poles  should  be  spread  some 
straw,  grass,  sage-brush  or  green  boughs. 
Then  cover  all  with  earth  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  two,  and  one  has  a  roof  that  will 
withstand  heat,  cold  or  any  amount  of  rain. 
A  chimney  may  be  constructed  of  sods, 
cobblestones  or  broken  sandstone  laid  up 
in  moist  clay  in  lieu  of  mortar.  The  door 
is  usually  situated  about  midway  of  the 
front,  with  a  window  on  either  side.  If 
sawed  lumber  is  scarce,  a  door  may  be 
made  from  puncheons  split  and  hewn  from 
logs,  or  if  these  are  not  easily  obtainable, 
a  blanket  or  a  piece  of  sail-cloth  may  be 
hung  up.  If  window-sash  are  unobtain- 
able, a  screen  made  of  empty  flour-sacks 
may  be  hung  over  the  openings.  Some  air, 
however,  may  come  in,  but  the  habitation 
is  warmly  constructed  and  needs  good 
ventilation. 

The  finish  of  the  interior  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  lumber  supply.   If  floor- 
boards are  not  to  be  obtained,  the  native 
earth  may  be  packed  down  and  gradually 
hardened,  so  that  a  fair  kind  of  a  floor  may 
be  made  without  the  use  of  any  lumber  at 
all.   Or  if  lumber  is  at  hand,  the  flooc  may 
be  laid  in  either  rough  boards  or  matched 
stuffs,  and  the  walls  covered  with  ceiling- 
boards.   When  ceiling  stuff  is  not  to  be  had, 
and  a'  fastidious  taste  taboos  a  wall  of  dry, 
virgin  soil,  mural  adornments  may  be  im- 
provised from  cheap  muslin  or  chintz.  If 
well  kept,  a  dugout,  even  of  crudest  con- 
struction, makes  a  comfortable  temporary 


The  Cow-boy 


cious  sod,  else  the  proper-sized  blocks  can- 
not be  obtained,  and  the  walls  of  the  house 
will  not  stand  the  action  of  the  elements,  but 
will  crumble  and  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
sod  house  usually  has  a  shed-roof.  If  quite 
broad  the  roof  may  be  hipped,  but  in  both 
cases  it  must  be  quite  flat,  because  it  is  cov- 
ered with  dirt.  Even  on  the  open  prairies 
there  are  occasional  groves  of  cottonwood 


being  much  larger  than  the  red  kiln-dried 
article.  The  Mexican  adobe-house  is  long, 
low,  rangy,  with  a  flat  roof  and  few  doors 
or  windows.  Earth  floors  prevail  almost 
universally,  and  the  Mexican  housewife  en- 
deavors to  conserve  the  compactness  of  her 
floor  by  a  daily  sprinkling  of  dish-water. 

The  "  grout "  building  was  quite  common 
in  the  pioneer  days  of  Colorado,  and  many 


Typical  Group  of  Colorado  Farm  Buildings 


that  is  roofed  over  with  a  mortgage  or  a 
cutthroat  trust  deed,  i 

I  presume  that  the  most  primitive  among 
human  habitations  is  the  dugout.  Yet  if 
properly  located  anc\  properly  constructed 
it  is  both  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  abode. 
The  first  requisite  i.s.  a  dry  piece  of  ground 
on  a  slope,  with  a  so  uthern  exposure.  Then 
an  excavation  is  ma  de  of  the  height,  width 
and  length  of  the  proposed  dwelling-place. 


abode.  If  additional  room  is  needed,  the 
front  of  the  dugout  may  be  extended  indef- 
initely along  the  face  of  the  slope.  The 
structure  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer  if  properly  ventilated. 

Next  in  the  architectural  scale  is  the  sod 
house,  built  entirely  above  ground,  and 
usually  located  far  out  on  the  open  plains, 
where  lumber  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  thick,  tena- 


The  Better  Class  of  Ranch-house 


from  which  poles  may  be  cut  with  which  to 
form  the  foundation  of  the  roof.  The  poles 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  wild  grass  or 
straw,  and  upon  this  the  dirt  is  laid  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  confined  about 
the  edges  with  a  curbing  of  poles.  The  heav- 
iest rain-storm  will  not  wet  this  roof  through. 

The  claim-shanty,  which  the  law  requires 
of  the  settler  who  takes  up  land  under  the 
homestead  act,  must  be  twelve  by  fourteen 
feet  on  the  ground;  but  I  once  heard  of  a 
homesteader  who  built  his  claim-shanty  only 
twelve  by  fourteen  inches,  and  proved  up  on 
his  claim  all  the  same.  The  claim-shanty  is 
usually  of  frame,  and  built  quite  flimsily  for 
several  reasons.  One  is  that  it  is  frequently 
used  by  the  settler  for  a  lodging-place  only 
so  many  months  in  the  year,  when  the  law  re- 
quires him  to  reside  on  his  claim.  As  soon 
as  he  proves  up  he  may  either  sell  his  land 
or  use  it  for  grazing  purposes  only.  The 
permanent  homesteader  frequently  builds 
his  home  on  another  part  of  his  claim,  where 
the  claim-shanty  is  moved  bodily  to  be  used 
as  an  outbuilding  or  a  part  of  the  home 
dwelling.  The  shanty  constructed  merely  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  is  a  slim 
affair,  built  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  lumber, 
with  a  shed-roof,  a  single  door  and  a  window. 

There  are  yet  other  classes  of  primitive 
dwellings  that  properly  come  in  the  same 
category  with  dugouts  and  sod  houses.  First 
is  the  adobe,  or  "doby,"  as  it  is  pronounced 
in  the  West.  These  structures  are  quite 
numerous  in  southern  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  are  generally  built  and  occu- 
pied by  Mexicans,  or  "greasers."  They  are 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  the  adobe  brick 


of  the  original  structures  may  yet  be  seen. 
"Grout"  is  simply  a  concrete  mass  of  sand, 
gravel,  cobblestones  and  lime.  The  building 
is  reared  by  the  use  of  molds  extending 
around  the  entire  circumference.  The 
molds  are  made  just  as  wide  as  the  walls  are 
to  be  thick,  and  are  first  laid  upon  the  ground 
in  just  the  form  of  the  ground-plan  of  the 
proposed  building.  Then"  they  are  filled 
with  grout,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
well  set.  Then  the  molds  are  raised  up  just 
to  the  top  of  the  dried  "grout"  and  again 
filled.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
walls  are  up  to  the  required  height;  then 
the  roof  is  put  on,  and  may  be  either  a  shed 
or  hip  roof.  This  makes  a  very  substantial 
building,  and  is  almost  impervious  to  both 
external  heat  or  cold. 

Many  of  the  pioneer  ranchmen  who  settled 
within  reach  of  the  timbered  mountain 
ranges  built  log  houses,  not  a  few  of  which 
are  still  occupied  as  dwellings,  or  if  aban- 
doned by  their  former  human  occupants,  are 
utilized  as  stables  and  cow-sheds.  Some 
were  built  low,  with  fiat  roofs,  while  others 
were  reared  to  a  story  and  a  half  and  aspired 
somewhat  to  architectural  pretensions.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Rocky  mountains  there 
are  forests  of  pine  growing  tall,  straight  and 
thickly,  and  by  selecting  those  trees  of  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  very  excellent  build- 
ing material  may  be  obtained,  and  when  laid 
up  with  a  due  regard  for  the  square  and 
compass,  make  a  very  neat-looking  wall. 
Of  course,  the  joining  must  be  neatly  done 
and  the  cracks  between  the  logs  nicely 
pointed  up  with  white  mortar. 
[concluded  on  page  S  of  this  issue] 
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In  his  annual  report  Secretary  Wilson 
reviews  the  subject  of  seed  distribution 
as  follows : 

"The  original  intention  of  Congress  in 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  seed  un- 
doubtedly was  to  do  for  the  producers  a 
class  of  work  they  could  not  do  for  them- 
selves—to search  the  various  localities  of 
the  Old  World  for  seeds  and  plants,  and 
distribute  them  in  the  United  States  to  the 
several  regions  where  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  succeed.  The  department  at  present 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  back  the  practice, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  original  intention 
of  Congress.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of 
the  $130,000  appropriated  is  now  spent  in 
finding,  purchasing,  importing  and  distrib- 
uting rare  seeds  and  plants. 


"The  department  is  in  receipt  of  letters 
from  seedsmen  throughout  the  country 
urging  the  discontinuance  of  this  work,  and 
there  is  an  uneducated  sentiment  here  and 
there  co-operating  with  the  seedsmen  along 
this  line,  which  prompts  ill-informed  indi- 
viduals to  concur  with  these  representations. 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  introduction  and 
distribution  during  the  last  two  years  of 
seeds  and  plants  rare  or  not  found  at  all  in 
the  United  States  has  been  worth  more 
money  to  the  people  of  the  country  than  all 
the  expenditures  of  Congress  for  seed  distri-' 
bution  to  date.  To  the  extent  to  which  the 
distribution  by  the  department  competes 
with  the  sales  of  seedsmen  and  others  dis- 
tributing precisely  the  same  kinds  of  seed, 
with  no  experimental  feature  and  no  intelli- 
gent direction  regarding  the  use  of  the  seeds 
beyond  that  which  is  provided  by  dealers, 
the  practice  is  questionable. 


"But  the  furnishing  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  sugar-beet  seed  of  the  most 
approved  quality,  for  experimentation,  to 
ascertain  where  beets  can  be  grown  sweet 
enough  to  produce  our  own  sugar,  is  justifi- 
able ;  the  introduction  of  drought  and  rust 
resisting  grains  from   foreign  countries, 


which  are  urgently  needed  by  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  losing  heavily  from 
drought  and  rust,  is  justifiable ;  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  Western  ranges  that  have 
been  destroyed  and  in  many  cases  reduced 
to  desert  conditions  by  injudicious  grazing 
is  justifiable;  the  encouragement  of  tea- 
growing  in  the  states  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  labor  is  as  plenty  and  as  idle 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  justifiable ;  the 
inquiry  into  the  several  plants  that  produce 
rubber,  the  gathering  of  the  seed  of  these 
plants,  their  germination  and  preparation 
for  setting  out  in  such  localities  in  the  new 
island  possessions  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment as  may  be  best  suited  for  producing 
the  $30,000,000  worth  of  rubber  now  pur- 
chased from  foreign  countries,  is  justifiable ; 
the  introduction  of  the  date-palm  from 
Tripoli  in  Arizona,  establishing  a  new 
industry  in  that  region,  which  may  extend  to 
other  localities  in  the  same  latitude,  is  justi- 
fiable. The  introduction  of  these  and  many 
other  seeds  and  plants,  entirely  beyond  the 
ability  of  private  individuals  to  compass, 
in  order  that  such  seeds  and  plants  may 
eventually  enter  the  commercial  class  and 
be  handled  by  seedsmen,  is  the  aim  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  seed  distri- 
bution at  the  present  time." 


In  his  annual  report  Secretary  Wilson 
gives  strong  reason  for  a  general  study  of 
the  subject  of  irrigation.  He  points  out  the 
wide  difference  in  laws  and  methods  pre- 
vailing in  the  different  states  dependent 
upon  irrigation,  and  states  that  most  im- 
portant rivers  have  streams  supplying 
irrigation  to  half  a  dozen  states.  Inevitably, 
under  these  circumstances,  differences  will 
arise  calling  for  legislation  by  Congress, 
which  should,  therefore,  be  put  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  .on  the  subject  as  early  as 
possible. 

"It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time,"  he 
says,  "for  the  owner  of  an  irrigated  farm  to 
know  exactly  what  his  right  is.  The  nation 
has  made  no  provision  for  the  distribution 
of  either  the  natural  flow  of  the  streams  or 
the  stored  water.  The  states  vary  greatly 
in  their  enactments  regarding  the  use  of 
wrater.  If  the  control  of  this  element  of 
production  is  to  be  left  to  the  states,  there 
should  be  a  definite  declaration  to  that 
effect.'  If  it  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  general 
government,  it  should  be  done  at  once. 


"The  usefulness  of  this  investigation  is 
not  limited  to  the  arid  region.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  question  but  that  irrigation 
can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  large  areas  in  the-  Eastern  and  Southern 
states.  A  hundred  thousand  acres  of  sugar- 
land  are  being  irrigated  in  Louisiana,  Irri- 
gation of  the  rice-fields  in  the  Carolinas  is 
very  extensive.  The  market-gardener  could 
profitably  use  irrigating  waters.  Irrigation 
is  being  experimented  with  in  the  growing 
of  tea  in  South  Carolina. 


"More  than  one  third  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  irrigation  to 
maintain  the  people,  the  industries  and  the 
political  institutions  of  that  area,  and  future 
growth  will  also  be  measured  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  reclaimed  area.  In  a  region 
which,  in  the  extent  and  diversity  of  its 
mineral  wealth,  has  no  equal  on  the  globe, 
the  richness  of  the  mines  in  the  hills  are  al- 
ready surpassed  by  the  productions  of  the 
irrigated  farms  in  the  valleys,  and  the  na- 
tion at  large  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  the  use  of  the 
rivers  and  arid  lands  of  the  West  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
our  increase  in  population  and  material 
wealth." 

Commenting  on  the  statement  that  the 
war  in  South  Africa  is  a  race  war  the 
"Times-Herald"  says: 

"In  all  the  English  possessions,  Natal, 
Cape  Colony  and  Rhodesia,  native  Boers  have 
helped  the  invaders.  That  fact  cannot  be 
blinked.  The  war  is  undoubtedly  a  race 
Avar,  so  far  as  these  disaffected  Boers  can 
make  it  one. 

"As  for  the  so-called  loyal  Dutch,  they 
understand  perfectly  well  that  Great  Britain 
purposes  to  maintain  just  such  supremacy 
as  she  has  had  hitherto  in  her  colonies.  She 
is  fighting  for  this  alone  in  the  three  dis- 
tricts mentioned,  and  has  no  intention  of 
establishing  a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
liberty.  Taking  into  consideration,  there- 
fore, the  plain  sense  in  which  the  term  race 
war  is  used,  it  will  hardly  make  foes  of 


prosperous  subjects.  There  is  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  virulent  abuse  of  the 
Dutch  as  such,  which  would  be  impolitic  in 
the  extreme. 

"Beyond  the  English  domain  in  the  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  the  mincing  of 
terms  would  be  ridiculous.  Substantially 
the  whole  Boer  population  has  united 
against  England.  It  was  pledged  to  a  race 
war  from  the  moment  of  its  challenge,  and 
what  is  more,  the  Transvaal  Boers  have 
been  preparing  to  force  the  issue  for  seven- 
teen years,  as  set  forth  by  Theodore  Schrein- 
er,  a  brother  of  the  premier,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Cape  'Times.'  They  have  been 
making  a  vast  magazine  of  their  coun- 
try with  that  purpose  in  view,  their  men 
have  been  put  through  a  Spartan  drill  and 
have  dwelt  like  soldiers  among  helots.  We 
can  explain  their  action,  which  has  been 
essentially  aggressive  rather  than  defensive, 
on  no  other  theory  than  that  they  proposed 
to  take  the  leadership  in  a  Dutch  uprising, 
which  should  spread  throughout  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  continent. 

"Now,  we  may  admit  their  right  to  do 
this,  but  when  we  have  done  so  we  must 
admit  the  right  of  the  British  to  secure  their 
own  dominions  against  attack.  All  ques- 
tions of  Uitlanders  and  the  franchise  become 
at  once  of  minor  importance.  They  were  a 
pretext  on  both  sides  which  hid  the  greater 
design. 

"That  this  fact  will  ultimately  have  its 
effect  on  international  and  historical  opinion 
cannot  be  doubted." 


The  ^serious  reverses  at  Stormberg,  Ma- 
gersfontein  and  Tugela  Biver  made  a 
"Black  Week"  for  the  British,  the  blackest 
week  in  their  military  history  for  a  half 
century.  Commenting  on  the  effect  of  this 
series  of  reverses  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
says  : 

"Several  thousand  men  and  nearly  a  score 
of  guns  have  been  lost,  and  not  an  inch  of 
ground  has  been  gained.  Prestige  has  been 
lost.  Disaffection  in  Cape  Colony  has  been 
increased.  Sympathy  with  the  valiant  Boers 
has  been  increased.  Troni  the  British  point 
of  view  the  scene  is  one  of  unrelieved  gloom. 
The  personal  heroism  of  the  British  soldier 
is,  of  course,  untarnished  and  unquestioned. 
But  the  discretion  and  skill  of  some  of 
Great  Britain's  most  trusted  generals  are  in 
eclipse. 

"Not  only  these  British  generals,  but  the 
whole  British  government  and  people  have 
been  led,  or  misled,  into  a  trap.  We  do  not 
mean  that  they  have  been  misled  as  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  fighting,  but  as  to  their  own  strength 
and  the  strength  of  the  antagonist  they  are 
fighting. 

"England  has  set  her  hand  to  the  plow 
and  she  does  not  look  back.  Her  bravest  and 
her  best  are  sacrificed.  Her  choicest  reg- 
iments are  decimated.  Her  households  are 
made  desolate.  But  her  resolution  is  un- 
shaken. What  though  her  'wounds  are 
never  healed'  and  her  'weary  race  is  never 
won'?'  What  though  Cromwell's  England 
must  indeed  'yield  for  every  inch  of  ground 
a  son  ?'  She  falters  not.  There  is  no  wild 
cry  of  'We  are  betrayed !'  There  is  no  clam- 
oring for  a  scapegoat,  no  railing  against 
government  or  staff  or  commander.  All 
that  can  wait  for  after-dealings.  The  pres- 
ent duty  is  to  retrieve  disaster  and  to  win 
the  victory.  To  that,  and  to  that  alone,  is 
her  every  thought  now  given.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful price  to  pay,  and  it  is  all  the  harder  to 
pay  because  it  is  not  so  much  the  price  of 
empire  or  of  freedom  as  it  is  of  unreadiness 
and  blundering.  But  the  proud  and  stead- 
fast and  self-reliant  manner  in  which  the 
British  nation  rises  up  to  pay  it  will  com- 
mand general  admiration." 


Speaking  on  the  subject  of  trusts  in  his 
annual  message   President  McKinley 
says: 

"Combinations  of  capital  organized  into 
trusts  to  control  the  conditions  of  trade 
among  our  citizens,  to  stifle  competition, 
limit  production,  and  determine  the  prices 
of  products  used  and  consumed  by  the 
people,  are  justly  provoking  public  discus- 
sion, and  should  early  claim  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.   .   .  . 

"The  subject  is  one  giving  rise  to  many 
divergent  views  as  to  the  nature  and  variety 
or  cause  and  extent  of  the  injuries  to  the 
public  which  may  result  from  large  com- 
binations concentrating  more  or  less  numer- 
ous enterprises  and  establishments,  which 
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previously  to  the  formation  of  the  combina- 
tion were  carried  on  separately. 

"It  is  universally  conceded  that  combina- 
tions which  engross  or  control  the  market 
of  any  particular  kind  of  merchandise  or 
commodity  necessary  to  the  general  com- 
munity, by  suppressing  natural  and  ordinary 
competition,  whereby  prices  are  unduly 
enhanced  to  the  general  consumer,  are  ob- 
noxious not  only  to  the  common  law,  but 
also  to  the  public  welfare.  There  must  be  a 
Temedy  for  the  evils  involved  in  such  organ- 
izations. If  the  present  law  can  be  extended 
more  certainly  to  control  or  check  these 
monopolies  or  trusts,  it  should  be  done 
without  delay.  Whatever  power  the  Con- 
gress possesses  over  this  most  important 
subject  should  be  promptly  ascertained  and 
asserted." 


Referring  to  the  failure  of  state  legisla- 
tion to  give  full  relief  from  the  evils  of 
trusts  he  says : 

"This  is  probably  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  fact  that  different  states  take  different 
views  as  to  the  proper  way  to  discriminate 
between  evil  and  injurious  combinations 
and  those  associations  which  are  beneficial 
and  necessary  to  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  great  diversity  of  treat- 
ment in  different  states  arising  from  this 
cause,  and  the  intimate  relations  of  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  each  other  without  regard- 
ing state  lines  in  the  conduct  of  business, 
have  made  the  enforcement  of  state  laws 
difficult. 

"It  is  apparent  that  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject  in  the  several  states 
is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  uniformity  founded  in  a  wise  and 
just  discrimination  between  what  is  inju- 
rious and  what  is  useful  and  necessary  in 
business  operations  may  be  obtained,  and 
that  means  may  be  found  for  the  Congress 
within  the  limitations  of  its  constitutional 
powers  so  to  supplement  an  effective  code  of 
state  legislation  as  to  make  a  complete  Sys- 
tem of  laws  throughout  the  United  States." 


The  Boston  "Herald"  recently  published 
reports  from  the  industrial  centers  of 
New  England  on  advances  in  wages,  and 
the  pas-roll  figures  tell  a  story  of  unexam- 
pled prosperity.  In  reviewing  the  reports 
the  "Herald"  says:  "The  two  great  indus- 
tries that  lead  the  procession  of  prosperity 
are  the  cotton  and  the  woolen,  and  in  both  of 
these  the  advances  recently  made  carry  the 
wages  of  the  employees  beyond  the  boom 
rates  of  1893.  The  result  is  that  millions  Of 
dollars  more  will  be  paid  to  the  working 
people  next  year,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  indication  of  any  disturbance  of  the  ex- 
isting conditions  for  some  time  to  come." 


< 


"Bradstreet's"  says:  "Increased  wages 
usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  any  wave 
of  industrial  prosperity,  so  that  the  advances 
in  this  respect,  which  have  been  accorded 
workers  generally,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  more  than  were  to  be  expected.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  in  most  lines  wages 
responded  more  promptly  in  1899  to  the 
touches  of  prosperity  than  ever  before.  Of 
course,  those  branches  of  industry  that 
have  taken  a  longer  time  to  convalesce  from 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  adverse  condi- 
tions of  a  few  years  ago  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  step  with  other  more  favorably  sit- 
uated industries  in  advancing  wages.  Two 
such  industries  are  those  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  both  of  which  had  long  been 
sufferers  from  the  baneful  effects  of  divers 
adverse  conditions.  But  happily  these  in- 
dustries are  now  once  more  on  a  paying 
basis,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  upward 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
operatives  engaged  therein  have  had  their 
weekly  wages  swelled  to  the  extent  of  ten 
per  cent.  .  .  .  Never  since  the  industries 
of  the  country  assumed  proportions  worth 
speaking  of  have  wage  advances  been  so 
general,  strikes  and  lockouts  so  infrequent, 
or  hours  of  labor  so  short  as  during  the  past 
year. 

"That  present  favorable  industrial  condi- 
tions do  not  exist  only  on  paper  or  in  the 
minds  of  theorists  is  proved  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  no  less  competent  authority  than 
President  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  an  organization  of 
some  eight  hundred  thousand  persons.  In 
the  course  of  his  annual  report,  which  was 
read  in  Detroit  the  second  weelt  in  Decem- 
ber, he  observed  that  it  is  beyomd  question 
that  the  wages  of  the  organized  workers 
have  been  increased,  and  in  many  instances 
the  hours  of  labor  either  reduced  or  main- 
tained." 
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To  Plant  or      The  peopIlf  who  buy  :md  use 
up  most  of  our  fruit  crops 
Not  to  Plant  yeaj,  ,iftei.  year  shou]d  be 

expected  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  about 
our  future  chances  of  selling  these  crops.  So 
I  asked  this  question  at  the  Cobb  canning- 
factory:  Is  it  advisable  to  set  out  apple 
and  pear  trees  again,  especially  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  some  of  the  older  orchards 
have  become  unproductive,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  age  or  of  neglect,  and  that  little 
planting  has  been  done  for  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years?  The  answer  was  a  decided 
"yes!"   The  Cobb  people  have  bought  many 

,  thousands  of  bushels  of  Bartlett  pears  every 
year,  and  naturally  they  are  interested  in 
getting  good  stock  in  full  supply  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  But  they  tell  me  that  in 
their  estimation  the  demand  for  this  pear 

,  will  always  be  brisk,  and  the  present  outlook 
seems  to  be  that  the  supply  will  not  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  The  lowest  price  I 
have  ever  been  paid  by  this  canning  firm 
for  my  Bartletts  was  one  and  one  eighth 
cents  a  pound,  which  means  sixty-seven  and 
one  half  cents  a  bushel  (sixty  pounds),  as 
they  come  from  the  trees,  only  the  culls  be- 
ing thrown  out.  This  is  about  as  easy  a  way 
of  making  money  as  any  that  I  know  of  in 
farming  operations. 


One  of  the  firm  said  to  me:  "The  man  who 
will  set  out  ten  acres  of  Bartlett  pears  on  the 
right  soil  and  in  the  right  location  now,  and 
take  good  care  of  his  orchard  right  along, 
will  in  a  few  years  have  a  big  competency 
for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.  It  will  bring 
in  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  almost 
without  fail  and  with  comparatively  little 
expense.  But,  of  course,  the  orchard  must 
be  cultivated  properly  and  the  trees  must  be 
fed,  and  above  all  else  thoroughly  sprayed, 
to  keep  them  in  health  and  free  from  insects. 
You  can  grow  Bartletts  even  in  sod,  and 
under  neglect.  But  the  pears  that  we  are 
after,  and  that  will  sell  at  any  time,  even 
when  fruit  is  in  oversupply,  are  the  fine; 
large  specimens  which  can  only  be  produced 
on  trees  that  are  properly  taken  care  of." 
All  this  is  unquestionably ,  true.  We  have 
abundant  proof  of  the  fact  here  that  well- 
tended  pear  orchards  give  the  big  fruit  and 
the  big  crops,  while  the  neglected  trees  give 
under-sized,  gnarly  specimens  which  can 
hardly  be  given  away.  I  have  some  young 
trees  standing  next  to  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  been  kept  under  high  culture  for 
some  years  almost  up  to  the  tree-line,  the 
other  side  being  left  in  sod;  and  then  next 
to  them  other  trees  standing  entirely  in  sod. 
The  difference  in  the  size  and  amount  of 
fruit  on  the  trees  which  received  cultivation 
on  one  side  and  on  those  which  are  entirely 
left  in  sod  was  really  remarkable;  and  it  is 
so  impressive  a  lesson  to  me  that  I  am  now 
plowing  the  sod  in  the  whole  orchard,  and 
shall  never  again  fail  to  keep  them  under 
good  and  thorough  cultivation. 


Some  of  the  clay  loams  in  this  vicinity  are 
admirably  adapted  to  pear-growing.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  a  few  acres  in  Bartletts 
which  have  received  hardly  any  manure  for 
the  past  twelve  years.  All  that  was  done 
was  to  plow  the  orchard  in  spring  and  cul- 
tivate once  or  twice  during  spring  and  early 
summer.  Yet  this  man  has  had  as  fine  pears 
and  as  many  of  them  as  were  grown  in  any 
orchard  of  the  same  size  in  this  vicinity.  He 
usually  receives  one  eighth  or  one  fourth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  more  for  his  fruit  than  what  is 
paid  to  most  others.  This,  with  the  largest 
crops,  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  aggre- 
gate returns.  It  shows,  too,  that  some  soils 
are  better  adapted  to  the  crop  than  others. 
Fruit  crops  require  a  good  deal  of  potash. 
When  one  can  grow  a  dozen  big  crops  of 
pears  in  as  many  years  on  the  same  trees 
it  proves  that  the  soil  must  have  been  well 
supplied  with  potash  at  the  outset,  and  it 
lends  color  to  the  teachings  of  Professor 
Roberts  (of  Cornell  University),  who  claims 
that  tillage  alone  is  needed  on  many  of  these 
soils  to  furnish  all  the  potash  and  perhaps  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  to  fruit  and  potato  crops 
that  may  be  needed.  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  eases,  however,  when  the 
occasional  application  of  manures  (whether 
farm  manure  or  chemicals)  would  not  show 
some  good  results.  I  know  I  need  such  ap- 
plications 6n  my  land,  and  on  every  piece 
and  patch  of  it. 


It  may  also  be  time 
Apples  for  Revenue  again  to   re     ,  the 

setting  of  apple-trees.  The  canning-facto- 
ries now  take  any  good  apple.  Later  on, 
possibly,  they  may  begin  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  high-flavored  cooking  varieties.  Of 
course,  they  have  use  for  late  fruit  only,  as 
they  cannot  think  of  putting  up  apples  until 
the  pears  are  out  of  the  way,  which  usually 
is  in  October  or  nearly  November.  No  doubt 
such  varieties  as  Greening,  Spy,  Spitzenberg, 
etc.,  will  continue  to  be  called  for.  The 
grower  has  to  make  his  selection  with  regard 
to  the,  peculiarities  of  his  own  location.  If 
he  sees  that  Greenings  are  doing  well  in  his 
vicinity,  the  Greening  is  one  of  the  varieties 
which  he  should  plant.  I  believe  that  qual- 
ity in  the  fruit  will  become  more  and  more  a 
leading  consideration  with  apple  buyers  in 
future.  As  to  the  new  and  untried  sorts, 
no. matter  how  highly  spoken  of  by  the  nur- 
sery trade,  we  have  to  go  slow,  and  plant 
experimentally  mostly.  Although  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  late  apple 
business,  this  year  as  well  as  last,  and  while 
the  returns  from  the  crop  sold  to  the  can- 
ning-factory have  been  satisfactory,  I  have 
even  done  better  with  earlier  apples  which 
were  sold  in  the  near  city  markets.  The 
Duchess  (Oldenburg)  is  quite  reliable  as  a 
cropper,  and  the  trees  thus  far  have  re- 
mained in  perfect  health,  with  most  mag- 
nificent foliage,  when  other  varieties  were 
badly  spotted  with  leaf-blig;ht.  This  apple  is 
one  of  our  best  early  cooking-apples,  and  I 
have  not  found  much  difficulty  in  selling 
it  at  acceptable  prices. 


Summer  and     Another  apple  to  which  I 
pin  a  great  deal  of  faith  is 
FaU  Apples  the  Gravenstein    It  makes 

a  large,  rather  spreading  tree,  which  is  not 
much  subject  to  scab,  and  a  reliable  annual 
bearer.  In  point  of  quality  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  apples,  and  when  properly  kept 
and  ripened  it  is  also  a  most  beautiful  fruit. 
It  should  never  be  left  out  of  the  home 
grower's  list.  I  have  this  apple  now  in 
greatest  perfection,  and  shall  have  it  so  up  to 
Christmas.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its 
favor.  While  still  a  little  green,  it  is  one  of 
our  best  summer  and  fall  cooking-apples.  As 
a  table-apple  I  handle  it  as  follows:  The 
fruit  is  picked  with  greatest  care  to  avoid 
bruising,  as  some  of  the  specimens  grow  quite 
large  and  heavy.  ICach  specimen  is  wrapped 
singly  in  a  piece  of  waxed  paper,  which  I 
buy  of  just  the  rig;ht  size  for  twenty  cents  a 
ream,  and  usually  in  another  piece  of  tissue- 
paper  or  common  newspaper,  and  then 
packed  in  a  barreJ,  keg  or  box,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  osits.  The  apples  are  now 
coming  out  in  splendid  condition,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  when  n.ut  in,  beautifully  colored 
with  rich  golden  yellow,  and  with  a  red 
cheek,  and  an  aroma  that  permeates  a  whole 
room.  Two  years  ago  I  mentioned  in  these 
columns  a  new  fall  apple  of  superior  qual- 
ity, the  (Walter)  Pease.  I  have  a  tree  of 
this  growing,  but  it  has  not  yet  borne  fruit, 
so  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer  or  not.  The  apple  will  sell 
well  enough  w  hen  we  get  it.  While  at  the 
county  fair  a't  Lockport,  New  York,  this 
fall,  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  showed  me  an 
apple  graft  (of  two  years'  growth)  loaded 
with  fine  specimens  of  the  new  Rome  Beauty. 
I  secured  one  of  the  specimens,  wrapped  it 
in  waxed  (paraffined)  paper,  and  now  have 
it  before  me  on  the  desk.  It  is  a  handsome 
apple  of  me  drum  size  and  regular  form,  if 
anything  ev<3n  more  beautifully  colored  than 
my  Gravensteins  and  of  about  the  same  fine 
aroma.  Mi-.  Woodward  tells  me  that  it  is 
equal  to  tb.e  Gravensteins  in  quality.  I  be- 
lieve this  apple  would  create  a  sensation  in 
our  markets  and  sell  at  fancy  prices.  I  need 
hardly  nwntion  the  Twenty-ounce  apple  in 
this  list,  as  it  is  well  and  favorably  known. 
*  *  » 

In  a  general  way  I  have  faith  in  the  prof- 
itableness of  apple-growing  if  rightly  man- 
aged. It.  is  a  good  time  to  plant  apple-trees, 
at  least  for  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
The  majority  of  orchards  set  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  will  have  to  go.  The  trees  were 
set  byf  far  too  close,  and  they  will  soon  be 
useless,  worthless,  unless  from  two  to  three 
trees  out  of  every  four  are  cut  down  to  make 
room  for  the  remaining  ones.  Even  that 
remedy  will  not  help  much  in  all  cases. 
Severe  pruning  and  thorough  spraying  will 
have  to  be  practised  in  these  orchards  if  sat- 


Without  Plans 


isfactory  results  can  be  hoped  for.  Start 
young  orchards,  by  all  means,  and  be  sure 
to  set  a  block  for  the  very  purpose  of  graft- 
ing over,  when  five  or  more  years  old,  to 
some  of  the  new  sorts  that  in  the  meantime 
will  prove  of  especial  merit.  Don't  imagine, 
however,  that  you  can  plant  apple-trees  or 
any  other  fruit-tree  and  have  them  give  sat- 
isfactory crops  if  they  are  left  to  grow  in 
sod,  or  if  you  sow  wheat,  rye  or  oats  on  the 
same  ground.  For  a  few  years  you  may 
plant  hoed  crops  among  the  trees.  I  would 
prefer  small'  fruits,  especially  strawberries; 
but  manure  and  good  tillage  should  never 
be  withheld.  When  the  trees  begin  to  bear, 
let  them  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  well- 
tilled  soil,  and  you  will  have  your  reward  in( 
due  time.  T.  .Greiner. 

i. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Farming  With  and  After  the  holidays 
are  over  the  thoughts 
of  the  farmer  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  coming  spring,  and  he  who 
has  determined  to  do  a  little  better  this  year 
than  he  did  last  begins  to  look  about  to  see 
where  he  will  commence  operations.  It  is 
not  a  good  plan  to  let  one's  thoughts  soar 
away  over  and  above  the  thousand  and  one 
little  details  which  often  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  success,  and  consider  the  one 
great  idea  only.  It  is  better  to  consider  all 
these  little  details  first  and  see  if  the  grand 
idea  is  practicable.  Only  yesterday  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  declared  that  he  proposes  to 
raise  thirty  acres  of  corn  in  1900  that  shall 
exceed  in  yield  any  field  in  this  locality.  "I 
have  rented  the  land,"  said  he,  "and  I'll 
raise  the  crop!  It  has  been  in  grass  two 
years,  and  I'll  put  it  in  number  one  fix,  and 
I'm  sure  to  get  a  'whalin'  good  yield'  of  num- 
ber one  corn."  I  asked  him  what  variety 
he  intended  to  plant,  and  he  said  he  hadn't 
yet  decided.  Would  he  plant  in  hills  or  drill 
it  iff?  That  was  not  yet  settled.  How  did 
he  intend  to  cultivate  it?  He  would  decide 
that  point  later  on.  The  fact  is  the  man 
expects  to  do  something  extraordinary,  but 
has  not  yet  decided  on  how  he  will  do  it. 


I  once  heard  the  wives  of  two  farmers,  dis- 
cussing matters  and  things  pertaining  to 
their  own  affairs.  Finally  one  of  them  said: 
"I  do  want  a  silk  dress  so  bad,  but  I  see  no 
chance  to  ever  get  it.  John  sells  a  great 
deal  of  stuff,  but  it  seems  like  he  had  all 
the  money  spent  before  he  gets  it.  Anyway, 
he  never  seems  able  to  let  me  have  enough 
to  buy  the  dress." 

"What  does  he  spend  all  his  money  for?" 
asked  the  other. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  All  I  do  know  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  come  out  about 
the  same  hole  we  went  in  at.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  costs  about  all  he  makes  to  make 
what  he  does  make!" 

The  other  laughed  at  this.  "I  should  think 
he  would  get  rather  tired  of  working  hard 
year  after  year  just  to  make  his  receipts 
equal  his  expenses.  But  don't  you  raise 
chickens?  What  do  you  do  with  the  money 
you  get  for  them?" 

"Why,  that  goes  for  groceries  and  other 
living  expenses." 

"Well,  what  in  the  world  does  he ,  pay 
for?" 

"Why,  he  pays  the  cost  of  running  the 
farm!" 

*  *  *  .- '  ;^*>*ft^ 

"Yes,"  said  a  farmer's  wife  to  me  when  I 
called  to  assess  the  property,  "Byron  is  so 
very  busy  these  days  that  he  actually  hasn't 
time  to  eat  a  full  meal!  We  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  never  get  to  bed 
before  nine,  and  oftener  ten.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  that  he  is  on  the  jump  all  the 
time." 

"He  surely  must  be  making  lots  of  money," 
I  remarked.  "Generally  men  do  not  work 
like  that  just  for  mere  fun!" 

"Well,  it  seems  like  he  ought  to,  but  he 
doesn't.  It  seems  like  he  has  such  bad  luck 
with  the  crops.  Last  year  the  wheat  turned 
out  only  seven  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  his 
corn  only  made  about  twenty-five  bushels. 
It  seems  like  he  works  hard  enough,  but  he 
has  such  poor  luck  with  the  crops.  Now 
he  hasn't  got  much  over  half  a  stand  of  corn 
this  year,  the  seed  was  so  bad.  He  ain't  a 
bit  lucky  with  his  crops,  some  way!*" 

*  *  # 

The  fact  is  these  men  farm  without  any 
definite  plans.  They  make  a  mighty  effort 
to  grow  record-breaking  crops,  but  neglect 
all  of  the  many  little  details  necessary  to 
success.  They  try  to  bore  a  large  hole  with 
a  gimlet,  and  then  ascribe  their  non-success 
to  bad  luck.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  a 
little  better  this  year  than  ever  before,  the 
first   question   to  ask  ourselves  is,  What 


preparation  have  we  made  along  that  line? 
Have  we  laid  our  plans  carefully  and  gath- 
ered the  materials  necessary  for  carrying  out 
those  plans?  Have  we  planned  to  half  do 
the  work  of  two  men,  or  only  as  much  as 
we  can  do  thoroughly?  While  we  are  pre- 
paring to  increase  our  receipts,  are  we  also 
preparing  to  cut  down  our  expenses?  Have 
we  decided  whether  it  will  be  best  to  have 
the  hard  field-work  done  by  hired  men,  while 
we  do  the  brain-work  and  look  closely  after 
the  smaller  but  equally  important  matters, or 
to  do  all  the  hard  work  ourselves  and  let  the 
planning  and  all  the  little  matters  take  care 

of  themselves? 

\  #  #  # 

There  is  this  much  about  it.  If  we  under- 
take to  do  the  field-work  ourselves  the 
smaller  matters  will  have  to  go  by  the  board. 
If  we  hire  men  to  do  the  field-work  we  must 
make  the  smaller  matters — caring  for  the 
stock  and  poultry,  gardening,  etc. — pay  us  as 
much  as  we  pay  a  good  hand.  One  can  do 
all  this  detail  work  and  have  time  to  think 
and  plan  and  work  out  for  himself  the  prob- 
lem of  making  these  small  things  pay.  I  have 
heard  many  a  man  who  worked  hard  in  the 
field  early  and  late  say,  "If  I  ever  have  time 
I>will  have  as  good  a  garden  and  as  fine  poul- 
try as  anybody!"  But  the  years  pass  and 
they  still  work  in  the  field.  As  the  woman 
said,  "It  costs  about  all  he  makes  to  make 
what  he  does  make!" 

*  #  * 

Some  farmers  detest  the  details  of  farm- 
work.  They  are  contented  only  when  culti- 
vating broad  acres  and  doing  "a  slashing 
business."  The  smaller  jobs,  the  chores,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  irksome,  and  they  do  as 
few  as  possible,  and  these  few  in  a  manner 
that  would  give  a  thorough  man  fits.  I 
know  several  such  men,  and  they  are  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  bankruptcy  all  the  time. 
There  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  would 
be  only  too  glad-  to  attend  to  the  details  if 
they  felt  sure  they  could  afford  to  do  so — 
could  afford  to  hire  a  man  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  field-work.  These  men  never  will 
know  that  very  often  such  spending  is  really 
saving  ..unless  they  give  the  matter  a  trial. 
The  sooner  they  tackle  the  problem  the  bet- 
ter off  will  they  be.  To  have  the  yards 
cleaned  up,  the  buildings  and  fences  re- 
paired, the  fruit-trees  and  plants  pruned  and 
properly  attended  to,  the  stock  carefully  fed 
and  watered  all  the  time,  a  first-class  gar- 
den and  a  fine  flock  of  pure-bred  fowls,  with 
all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  handling 
them  properly,  would  make  many  a  farmer 
feel  like  he  had  suddenly  become  a  nabob. 

*  *  # 

Why  not  make  a  trial  of  this  proposition 
this  year,  and  for  one  thing  have  a  first- 
class  garden?  It  takes  work — timely  work, 
and  lots  of  it — to  make  a  good  garden,  but 
the  reward  is  great;  an  abundance  of  the 
very  best  and  most  healthful  food  that  the 
land  produces.  Let  a  man  supply  his  table 
one1  season  with  an  abundance  of  the  many 
good  things  that  a  garden  will  produce,  and 
never  again  will  he  be  satisfied  with  the 
meager  supply  of  poorly  grown  stuff  usually 
found  in  the  farmer's  garden.  The  principal 
articles  of  food  we  usually  find  on  the  table 
of  the  farmer  who  has  no  time  to  attend  to  a 
garden  are  bread,  meat  and  potatoes.  Now 
-contrast  that  brief  list  with  the  following, 
found  on  the  table  of  the  farmer  who  be- 
lieves that  his  own  land  should  produce  the 
greater  part  of  his  food,  and  that  of  the  best 
quality  and  largest  variety:  Apples,  pears, 
plums,  strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes, 
melons,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  parsnips,  salsify, 
cabbage,  beets,  turnips,  onions,  squash,  cel- 
ery, sweet-corn,  butter  and  snap  beans,  as- 
paragus, peas,  spinach,  radishes,  lettuce  and 
rhubarb. 

*  *  *  * 

How  many  farmers  have  cool,  delicious 
watermelon  for  a  regular  dessert  during  the 
hot  months  when  the  system  craves  some- 
thing of  the  sort?  Yet  they  are  not  difficult 
to  grow.  How  many  have  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  small  fruits  in  their  season,  or  even  of 
our  best  vegetables?  Could  the  owner  of  a 
farm  afford  to  spend  his  time  in  growing  a 
list  of  food  products  like  that  above,  raising 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  poul- 
try, and  giving  his  stock  the  best  of  care? 
These  are  the  details  of  farming.  Will  it 
pay  to  give  them  the  greater  part  of  one's 
time  and  attention  and  hire  one  or  more 
men  to  do  the  field-work?  These  are  the 
questions  to  be  considered  now,  and  they 
really  are,  the  most  important  of  the  year. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  hire  a  man  to  do 
this  detail  work  as  we  would  want  it  done, 
so  the  question  resolves  itself  into,  Shall 
we  do  it  ourselves  or  stick  to  the  field-work 
and  let  it  go  undone?        Feei>  Gbundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Balanced  Rations  for  Stock.— We 
know  that  the  food  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  any  animal  contains  the 
various  elements  for  the  making  of 
muscle  and  fat  in  their  proper  proportion. 
The  food  that  contains  unduly  large  quan- 
tities of  the  elements  that  make  heat  and 
fat  is  usually  lower  in  price  than  that  which 
contains  relatively  large  quantities  of  muscle- 
making  material.  It  is  the  latter — the  pro- 
tein, or  albuminoids — that  costs.  We  know 
this  from  experience  even  if  we  know  little 
of  scientific  terms.  Oats  make  muscle  faster 
than  fat  in  an  animal.  Corn  makes  fat  fas- 
ter than  muscle.  The  oats  are  rich  in  protein, 
and  therefore  make  a  costlier  ration  than 
corn.  Fat  and  heat  in  a  food  are  easily 
obtained — are  cheap.  The  stock  does  best 
when  the  food  is  balanced — when  the  propor- 
tion between  muscle  and  fat  is  right — for 
the  animal.  ' 

American  feeding-stuffs  taken  as  a  whole 
are  very  deficient  in  the  muscle-making 
element.  This  is  true  because  corn  and  tim- 
othy hay  form  the  major  part  of  it.  They  are 
lacking  in  protein,  as  the  practical  farmer 
has  learned  in  the  feeding  of  young  animals, 
milk-cows  and  other  stock  that  are  not  fed 
for  fat.  Oats  and  clover  hay  are  better 
balanced,  giving  muscle  and  growth.  But 
the  cheapness  of  corn,  both  the  grain  and  the 
stalk,  must  continue  to  make  it  the  most 
important  of  our  feeding-stuffs,  and  we  are 
learning  to  balance  up  the  ration  given  our 
animals  by  the  use  of  such  by-products  as 
bran,  oil-meal,  gluten,  etc.,  which  are  rich  in 
protein,  or  the  muscle-making  material. 

*  *  * 

Using  Common  Sense.— Usually  the  sci- 
entist insists  that  enough  of  these  by-prod- 
ucts must  be  bought  to  make  the  ration  have 
a  fixed  ratio  between  the  protein  and  the 
heat  and  fat  elements.  This  seems  all  right, 
but  experience  shows  that  when  there  is 
abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  corn  and  hay, 
and  the  bran,  etc.,  are  very  high,  it  may  pay 
the  farmer  to  use  a  ration  not  fully  balanced, 
allowing  the  stock  to  consume  more  pounds 
and  waste  the  heat  and  fat  elements  in 
securing  enough  pounds  of  the  protein  for 
its  needs.  This  practice  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  but  the  cost  of  the  by-products  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered,  and  the  so-called 
nutritive  ratio  may  be  left  rather  wide  in 
many  cases  with  profit.  That  is  to  say,  we 
balance  the  ration  in  part  only  when  the 
muscle-making  foods  are  excessively  high 
in  price. 

On  this  point  Professor  Voorhees  says  to 
the  Jersey  dairymen:  "In  all  our  tests  the 
cows  receiving  balanced  rations  have  given 
the  most  milk,  but  when  the  nitrogenous 
foods  upon  the  market  rise  in  price  greatly 
a  wider  ration  may  be  the  more  economical. 
I  have  found  that  I  can  best  afford  a  nutri- 
tive ration  of  one  to  seven  under  present 
conditions  simply  because  the  pencil  shows 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  waste  some  of 
the  carbohydrates  in  the  farm  feeding-stuffs 
than  to  balance  up  with  costly  feeds  to  the 
standard  ratio." 

*  *  * 

Conditions  of  Success.— The  following 
summary  of  some  of  the  points  made  by 
Professor  Voorhees  in  a  dairy  talk  may  in- 
terest many  readers: 

.  "Dairying  is  a  manufacturing  business, 
converting  raw  material  into  a  product'  for 
market.  To  make  a  success  we  must  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
must  be  done. 

"The  cow  should  be  a  special-purpose  an- 
imal, whether  the  product  for  market  be 
milk  or  butter. 

"The  kind  of  feed  is  a  most  important 
consideration.  Casein  can  be  made  only  out 
of  albuminoids  (protein),  while  fat  can  be 
made  out  of  albuminoids,  carbohydrates  and 
fat. 

"There  is  sometimes  a  waste  of  good  food — 
a  limit  beyond  which  there  is  no  profitable 
increase  in  yield  of  milk.  The  feeding  must 
be  regular  and  the  foods  should  be  uniform. 
Variation  in  feed  causes  variation  in  the 
amount  of  product.  There  is  much  in  keep- 
ing a  cow  up  to  her  capacity." 

*  *  * 

Using  the  Pencil. — I  do  not  give  other 
points  in  the  address,  my  purpose  being  to 
emphasize  the  thought  that  the  feeder  must 
learn  for  himself  what  his  most  economical 
ration  is,  using  the  cheap  farm  feeding- 
stuffs  as  a  basis  and  balancing  them  up  with 


bran,  gluten,  oil-meal,  etc.,  to  the  point  of 
most  profit — not  necessarily  to  the  ratio  giv- 
en in  feeding  tables,  but  to  the  point  nearest 
that  ratio  that  gives  the  most  net  profit.  The 
cost  of  the  low-priced  and  abundant  heat- 
giving  foods  of  the  farm  is  a  prime  factor. 
To  such  foods  we  add  the  costly  by-products 
like  bran,  but  let  experience  determine  the 
amount,  the  cost  of  the  ration  deserving  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  nutritive  ratio. 


Serving  Science. — A  service  is  done  sci- 
ence when  a  recognized  authority  in  station 
work  recognizes  the  actual  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  most  farms,  and  points  out  the 
fact  that  our  feeding  standards  are  guides 
to  be  followed  only  so  far  as  the  pencil  shows 
profit.  The  standards  show  what  is  best  for 
the  animal  regardless  of  cost.  The  practical 
man  considers  cost  also.  The  tables  are  right 
for  the  animal.  The  standards  will  be  trusted 
more  fully  as  they  are  seen  to  be  only  stan- 
dards to  be  approached  as  nearly  as  prices 
of  feeding-stuffs  permit  with  economy.  Most 
farmers  depend  too  exclusively  upon  farm 
feeding-stuffs  that  are  deficient  in  muscle 
and  growth  and  milk.  Balance  the  rations 
up,  by  buying  protein  or  raising  clover,  peas 
and  oats,  to  the  point  of  greatest  profit. 
Square  the  rations  with  the  scientific  nutri- 
tive ratio  as  far  as  profit  will  permit.  That 
is  all  the  true  scientist  asks,  and  that  is  the 
demand  of  the  animal  and  of  common  sense. 

David. 

i. 

THE  QUESTION-BOX  AT  FARMERS' 
INSTITUTES 

What  can  one  afford  to  pay  for  running 
water  in  a  barn?  Mr.  John  Gould,  of  Ohio: 
The  water  in  my  barn  costs  me  three  dollars 
a  cow,  and  I  think  it  was  a  good  investment. 

What  grain  ration  would  you  advise  feed- 
ing with  dry  corn-stalks?  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  institute  conductor:  Wheat-bran  and 
gluten-meal;  also  buckwheat  middlings. 

Does  feeding  Buffalo  gluten  injure  the 
quality  of  the  butter?  Mr.  Smith:  Not  to 
any  great  extent,  unless  fed  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Do  the  different  brands  of  cottonseed-meal 
differ  in  value?  Mr.  Smith:  Yes;  one  sam- 
ple analyzed  at  the  New  York  experiment 
station  contained  nearly  $20  worth  of  pro- 
tein, another  only  about  $9  worth. 

Would  you  sell  oats  for  one  cent  a  pound 
and  buy  gluten-meal  for  the  cows  in  milk? 
Mr.  Smith:  At  the  usual  price  of  gluten- 
meal  you  can  get  more  nitrogen  for  your 
money  by  exchanging  the  oats  for  it. 

What  is  the  value  of  hominy-meal  for  feed- 
ing cows  giving  milk?  Mr.  Smith:  As  com- 
pared with  other  foods  it  is  now  worth  about 
$15  a  ton.  The  manurial  value  is  about  $8 
a  ton. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  for  farmers  to  buy  so 
much  fertilizer?  Not  many  farmers  can 
afford  to  buy  nitrogen,  and  the  dairy-farm- 
ers should  buy  but  little  fertilizer  of  any 
kind. 

Is  the  short  rotation— that  is,  corn,  oats, 
peas  and  clover — profitable  for  most  dairy- 
farmers.  Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  if  their  farms 
are  adapted  to  the  kind  of  farming. 

Does  it  pay  to  buy  Canada  wood  ashes? 
Mr.  Smith:  The  elements  in  one  ton  of 
ashes,  as  they  will  average,  are  worth  to  buy 
on  the  market  about  $6.65.  You  can  buy 
muriate  of  potash,  South  Carolina  rock  and 
lime,  and  make  a  ton  of  ashes  for  that 
amount. 

Can  one  always  get  a  catch  of  clover 
when  seeding  in  August  after' oats  and  peas? 
Mr.  F.  E.  Converse:  In  a  dry  season  it  may 
sometimes  fail,  but  one  year  with  another 
you  will  get  a  better  seeding  by  sowing  in 
August  after  taking  off  the  crop  than  you 
will  to  seed  with  the  crop. 

How  long  should  the  floor  of  the  cow-sta- 
ble be  from  manger  to  gutter?  Mr.  Gould: 
The  floor  should  vary  in  length  to  accommo- 
date the  animal,  and  should  generally  be 
from  four  to  five  feet. 

How  often  should  cows  be  salted?  Mr. 
Smith:    Three  times  a  week. 

Would  it  pay  to  build  a  silo  for  only  two 
or  three  cows?  Mr.  Converse:  I  would  not 
build  a  silo  for  less  than  five  cows. 

When  drawing  out  manure  in. the  winter, 
would  it  be  better  to  put  it  in  piles  or  spread 
it  on  the  ground?  Mr.  Smith:  Spread  it 
when  you  draw  it.  If  it  is  level  land  you 
will  lose  nothing  by  spreading  it;  it  will 
save  you  time,  and  your  land  will  be  better 
for  being  covered  in  the  winter.   The  ma- 


nure, especially  if  coarse,  should  be  plowed 
under.  You  will  get  more  humus  in  the 
soil  in  this  way. 

How  would  you  raise  a  calf  when  you  have 
but  little  milk?  Farmer:  Feed  sweet  milk 
three  or  four  days,  then  linseed-meal  por- 
ridge containing  one  quart  of  milk  for  six 
weeks;  afterward  feed  dry  wheat-bran  and 
ground  oats.  Oats  and  bran  make  bone. 
Clover  tea  is  good  for  them. 

What  is  best  for  killing  lice  on  cattle? 
Farmer:  Tobacco-dust  is  good;  also  a  mix- 
ture of  lard,  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  feeding  value 
of  dry  corn-stalks  and  ensilage?  Mr.  Con- 
verse: There  is  the  same  difference  between 
dry  stalks  and  ensilage  that  there  is  between 
hay  and  grass.  Experiments  have  been  made 
where  cows  were  fed  alternately  on  dry 
stalks  and  ensilage,  and  the  results  were 
always  in  favor  of  the  ensilage.  It  is  the 
water  in  the  ensilage  which  makes  it  more 
valuable.  You  cannot  feed  dry  stalks  with 
water  and  make  as  much  milk  from  the 
cows.  The  cows  to  do  their  best  need  to  be 
provided  with  succulent  food  in  the  form 
of  ensilage  or  roots.  I  can  also  make  more 
and  better  flavored  butter  from  the  ensilage, 
but  of  course  the  ensilage  must  be  of  good 
quality.  Condensories  do  not  allow  their 
patrons  to  feed  ensilage,  because  some  of 
them  are  liable  to  have  poor  ensilage. 

What  will  prevent  abortion?  Mr.  Witter: 
Do  not  have  a  bull  with* your  cows  that  has 
been  with  cows  which  have  aborted,  and  use 
disinfectants.  These  should  be  brushed  over 
the  mangers  twice  a  week.  The  prepared 
disinfectants  cost  too  much.  They  cost 
about  three  dollars  a  gallon,  and  it  costs  only 
a  few  cents  a  gallon  to  make  them.  I  have 
used  lime-water  and  carbolic  acid  and  have 
had  no  abortion. 

Are  thoroughbreds  more  profitable  for 
farmers  who  sell  milk  than  grades?  Mr. 
VanDreser:.  A  grade  may  give  as  much 
milk  as  a  thoroughbred,  but  it  is  the  thor- 
oughbred blood  in  the  grade  that  makes  her 
valuable.  If  you  keep  thoroughbreds,  you 
have  animals  in  which  the  type  has  become 
fixed,  and  you  know  "where  you  are  at." 

If  a  cow  has  a  cough,  how  shall  I  know 
if  she  has  tuberculosis?  If  a  cow  has  a  cough, 
is  running  down,  and  continues  to  do  so,  she 
probably  has  tuberculosis,  and  you  can  do 
nothing  for  her.  Sometimes  a  cow  will  cough 
when  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter 
with  her. 

What  is  the  best  ration  for  a  cow  giving 
milk?  Mr.  Witter:  Forty  pounds  of  ensilage, 
four  pounds  of  gluten-meal,  five  pounds  of 
wheat-bran  and  eight  pounds  of  mixed  hay. 
This  is  a  balanced  ration,  and  has  the  ensil- 
age to  provide  the  succulent  food  needed. 

W.  H.  J. 

4. 

DILUTION  CREAM-RAISING 

Considerable  is  being  said  at  the  present 
time  about  cream-raising  by  dilution,  and  if 
we  were  to  believe  the  promotors  of  the 
sale  of  certain  newly  named  cream-cans  em- 
bodying old  and  well-known  but  discarded 
ideas  one  might  think  the  acme  had  been 
reached  in  cream-raising  methods.  But 
farmers  and  dairymen,  don't  be  fooled  by 
this  sort  of  stuff;  for  the  fact  was  long  ago 
established  by  science  and  confirmed  in  dairy 
practice  that  any  method  in  creaming  milk 
which  dispenses  with  ice  in  gravity  raising 
or  separation  by  centrifugal  force  is  faulty 
and  wasteful. 

The  name  "separator"  as  applied  to  these 
wares  which  are  being  sold  about  the  coun- 
try, and  by  which  the  farmers  are  being 
gulled  out  of  hard-earned  cash,  is  a  misnomer 
and  has  no  application  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  "separator"  is  used  in  the  con- 
nection of  creaming  milk,  as  the  idea  con- 
veyed from  common  usage  is  separation  by 
centrifugal  force. 

One  of  these  miscalled  separators  is  simply 
a  can  similar  in  all  its  essential  features  to  the 
common  cans  used  in  the  Cooley  and  other 
systems  of  cold,  deep  setting.  While  a  patent 
is  sometimes  claimed  on  the  process,  it  is  a 
false  claim,  for  there  is  no  patent  on  mixing 
water  with  milk. 

As  to  the  patented  features  of  the  process 
the  New  York  Cornell  station  investigated 
the  matter,  and  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  it 
is  held  that  the  patent  granted  on  these 
cans  covers  unimportant  details  of  construc- 
tion, and  that  "any  one  desiring  to  use  this 
process  of  doubtful  utility  is  perfectly  free 
to  do  so  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
holder  of  any  patent-right  whatever." 

The  method  in  and  of  itself,  outside  the 
expense  of  the  vessels,  is  wasteful  and  slov- 
enly, and  does  not  lead  to  good  results  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  besides  lessening  the 
value  of  the  skim-milk  for  feeding  purposes. 

Ten  years  ago  Cornell  University  station 
tested  the  process  of  cream-raising  by  dilu- 


tion of  the  milk  under  scientific  conditions, 
using  both  hot  and  cold  water  to  aid  in  its 
creaming,  and  found  that  neither,  if  the  milk 
is  set  deep,  comes  up  to  setting  in  ice-water, 
and  that  the  hot  and  cold  dilution  are  of 
about  equal  merit;  but  neither  is  so  effectual 
as  shallow  setting  at  64  degrees,  or  in  deep 
cans  with  ice. 

In  eleven  trials  with  deep  setting  where 
ice  was  used  for  cooling,  the  temperature  was 
about  44  degrees,  and  the  per  cent  of  fat 
left  in  the  milk  less  than  one  fourth  of 
one  per  cent.  In  the  same  number  of  trials 
with  milk  diluted  by  its  own  weight  of  cold 
water,  the  per  cent  of  fat  left  was  1.28.  Six 
trials  with  20  to  30  per  cent  of  cold  water 
added  left  in  the  milk  1.24  per  cent  of  fat. 

Ten  trials  with  hot  water  dilutions  of  20 
to  100  per  cent,  using  water  at  135  degrees, 
left  1.11  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Two  trials 
by  deep  setting  without  dilution,  the  tem- 
perature at  60  to  63  degrees,  obtained  all  but . 
about  four  fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  fat. 

A  two  weeks'  trial  of  a  dilution  "separa- 
tor" made  at  the  Michigan  station,  using 
40  pounds  of  milk  diluted  one  half  with 
water  at  60  degrees,  and  allowed  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  gave  an  average  fat  con- 
tent in  the  skim-milk  of  0.7  per  cent,  cal- 
culated for  undiluted  milk.  The  report  says: 
"Not  only  was  the  loss  excessive,  but  the 
skim-milk  thus  diluted  with  so  much  water 
could  not  be  fed  to  advantage,'and  the  cream 
soured  rapidly." 

Similar  and  even  more  pronounced  unfa- 
vorable results  were  found  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  trials  of  the  same  "separator" 
at  the  Vermont  station. 

From  such  testimony  it  must  be  apparent 
to  the  reading,  thinking  farmer  that  the 
dilution  theory  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

L.  F.  Abbott. 

OREEN  MANURING 

The  advantages  of  green  manuring  seem 
to  be  underestimated  by  the  majority  of 
farmers.  When  leguminous  crops  are  used 
the  following  objects  are  gained:  The  phys- 
ical properties  of  the  soil  are  improved,  the 
content  of  humus  is  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  water-holding  capacity  of  the 
soil  plant-food  is  brought  from  lower  to 
higher  levels,  and  the  most  expensive  plant- 
food — nitrogen— is  not  merely  procured  from 
the  air,  but  is  added  to  the  soil  when  the 
plants  decay.  When  given  a  dressing  of  pot- 
ash and  phosphate  these  crops  are  especially 
valuable  for  renovating  worn  and  barren 
soils,  and  upon  better  land,  combining  with 
rational  soiling,  they  furnish  large  quanti- 
ties of  stock -food,  thus  permitting  of  a  larger 
number  of  animals  being  kept  and  .of  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  manure.  If  used  as  catch- 
crops  they  prevent  the  loss  of  plant-food  by 
leaching  and  protect  the  soil  from  washing 
in  times  of  heavy  rainfall. 

Grasses  and  other  non-leguminous  plants 
are  less  valuable  than  leguminous  for  green 
manuring,  since  they  are  usually  shallower 
feeders,  do  not  obtain  their  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  but  from  the  upper  strata  of  soil, 
which  they  practically  rob,  since  when  turned 
under  much  of  their  vegetable  matter  is  but 
slowly  made  available  to  the  roots  of  the 
succeeding  crop,  and  except  for  this  humus 
they  return  only  what  they  draw  from  the 
thin  layer  of  surface  soil.  They  are  also  less 
valuable  for  stock  food,  and  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  fodder 
to  the  acre.  M.  G.  Kains. 

4, 

EARLY  CUT  FODEER 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  four  years,  and  I  take  consid- 
erable stock  in  what  its  writers  say  on  differ- 
ent matters  of  agriculture.  During  the 
summer  Fred  Grundy  wrote  quite  a  lengthy 
article  on  cutting  fodder.  He  said  it  could 
be  cut  as  soon  as  it  glazed.  In  this  I  was 
afraid  he  was  a  little  off.  I  had  one  piece 
of  nine  acres  of  corn  planted  the  eighth  of 
June— rather  late  for  the  latitude  of  south- 
eastern Iowa.  In  the  fore  part  of  September 
it  was  very  cool  and  threatened  frost.  Those 
who  had  late  corn  said  it  would  be  ruined. 
I  went  to  work  cutting  mine  up.  It  was 
just  fairly  out  of  the  milk  and  looked  very 
green.  I  cut  six  rows  and  left  six  standing. 
I  got  just  one  half  cut  that  way  when  the 
thresher  came  into  the  neighborhood  and  I 
had  to  help  thresh.  It  was  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  I  cut  the  other  six  rows.  I 
noticed  the  first  half  was  dried  nicely.  I  got 
it  nearly  all  cut  befsre  frost  came.  I  have 
just  finished  hauling  and  stacking  it,  and  it 
is  the  nicest  I  ever  saw— as  green-looking  as 
when  cut,  but  perfectly  cured.  People  pass- 
ing stop  to  inquire  how  I  saved  it  so  nice. 
As  a  brother  farmer  I  gave  them  the  secret. 
I  shall  arrange  my  work  to  cut  my  corn  in 
that  stage  hereafter.  W.  E.  C. 
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NOTES  FROM 
;ARDEN  and  FIELD 


Fall  Plowing.— Never  before  have  we 
done  such  an  amount  of  .fall  plowing 
as  we  did  last  fall.  And  wherever  you 
look  on  the  farms  and  in  the  orchards 
around  here  you  can  see  freshly  plowed 
ground,  and  many  of  the  old  sod-lands  and 
many  of  the  orchards  that  had  not  been 
plowed  for  many  years,  presenting  that  pe- 
culiar clean  appearance  of  sward  turned 
down  in  straight  and  clean-cut  furrows.  It 
is  a  most  excellent  beginning  and  founda- 
tion for  next  year's  operations.  If  condi- 
tions are  similar  over  a  wide  range  of  coun- 
try I  believe  it  will  mean  a  much  smaller 
area  than  usual  in  meadow-lands,  and  possi- 
bly a  great  reduction  of  the  country's  hay 
crop;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  possi- 
(  ble  prospects  for  a  large  output  of  spring 
grains,  corn  and  potatoes.  And  if  out;  sci- 
entific friends  who  write  the  big  bulletins 
of  our  experiment  stations  are  correct,  the 
existing  conditions  will  also  mean  a  material 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  some  of  our 
most  destructive  insect  foes,  especially  white 
grubs  and  wire-worms,  which  are  so  liable  to 
infest  old  sod  ground. 

*  *  # 

Grubs  and  Wire-worms.— The  white 
grub  which  we  often  find  in  such  large  num- 
bers in  old  meadow-lands,  and  which  live 
on  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  plants,  is 
the  larva  of  the  well-known  May-beetle  or 
June-bug.  If  the  sod-land  is  plowed  in 
warm  or  moderate  weather  the  grub»  will 
soon  find  a  new  and  comfortable  resting- 
place,  and  live  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  the 
crops  planted  thereafter  on  that  ground. 
Should  that  crop  happen  to  be  strawberries, 
or  cabbages,  or  onions,  or  even  corn,  a  large 
portion  of  the  plants  may  possibly  be  ruined 
or  killed  outright  by  the  enemy  feeding  at 
their  roots.  The  Ohio  experiment  station  in 
a  bulletin  just  issued  recommends  late  fall 
plowing  for  the  destruction  of  these  grubs, 
and  say*:  "As  yet  we  have  found  but  one 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  these  pests, 
and  while  that  is  not  infallible,  it  seems  to 
prove  effective  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It 
consists  in  the  fall  plowing  of  grass-lands  as 
a  preparation  for  the  grain  crop  the  follow- 
ing year.  While  early  fall  plowing  is  known 
to  be  often  effective,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  late  fall  or  winter  plowing  is  much  more 
dependable.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
after  the  grubs  have  constructed  their  winter 
quarters  (earthen  cells)  they  are  probably 
too  stupid  to  construct  others.  If  then  the 
ground  is  broken  the  grubs  within  their 
winter  quarters  are  either  thrown  up  to  the 
action  of  continued  freezing  and  thawing, 
or  if  not  thrown  up,  are  exposed  to  the  more 
direct  effects  of  rain  and  frost,  and  thus 
killed  by  the  winter  weather.  That  this 
method  is  effective  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt."  I  am  not 
positive  about  the  degree  of  hardiness  pos- 
sessed by  this  white  grub.  There  is  another 
grub,  the  larva  of  a  larger  beetle  often  men- 
tioned among  enemies  of  the  grape-vine, 
which  one  often  finds  in  old  compost  heaps, 
in  the  decayed  wood  inside  of  old  trees  and 
stumps,  etc.  This  grub,  like  many  other 
soft-bodied  insects,  will  freeze  and  thaw, 
and  freeze  and  thaw,  and  yet  live  on  and 
come  to  its  full  development  just  the  same. 

*  *  * 

Wire-worms  also  feed  on  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants;  and  their  life-his- 
tory and  habits  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  white  grub,  with  this  chief  dif- 
ference, that  the  wire-worms  are  frequently 
found  in  soils  too  cold  and  wet  for  the  white 
grub.  The  Ohio  station  has  found  no  more 
practical  prevention  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
pest  than  the  fall  plowing  of  sod-lands,  and 
that,  as  with  the  white  grub,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  late  fall  or  winter  plowing  will  be 
preferable.  While  this  does  not,  in  all  cases, 
insure  absolute  freedom  from  the  attacks 
of  these  insects,  there  seems  a  stronger 
probability  of  their  ravages  another  year 
being  prevented  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other.  So  in  consideration  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances I  am  especially  glad  of  having 
had  these  fine  opportunities  for  late  plow- 
ing, and  should  the  weather  remain  favorable 
for  such  procedure  I  shall  keep  the  plow 
moving  right  along.  Indeed,  I  would  not 
stop  until  every  foot  of  land  that  I  wish  to 
plant  is  turned  over  with  the  plow. 

*  *  * 

Watering  Plants.— What  an  expensive 
thing  to  us  is  our  ignorance,  especially  when 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  so  "awfully 
smart."     What  is  the  cost  of  a  dozen  or 


more  of  papers  and  books  which  we  might 
use  for  our  instructors  compared  with  the 
price  which  we  have  to  pay,  day  after  day, 
for  what  we  do  not  know!  This  matter  of 
watering  plants— in  the  hotbeds,  the  green- 
house, the  conservatory  or  in  open  ground — 
is  only  a  small  example,  but  one  of  a  great 
hiany,  and  perhaps  of  more  important  ones. 
For  years  1  thought  I  was  doing  a  smart 
thing  by  warming  the  water  with  which  I 
supplied  my  crops  iri  hotbeds,  greenhouse 
.and  cold-frames.  This  job  may  not  entail  a 
great  deal  of  labor  or  expense  when  you  have 
only  a  few  plants  in  the  house,  or  a  hotbed 
of  a  single  sash  or  so.  But  where  you  use 
barrels  of  water  for  plant-watering  purposes, 
it  makes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  warm  it 
even  moderately  in  very  cold  weather.  But 
as  1  thought  the  plants  demanded  warmed 
water  to  do  their  best,  I  did  not  dare  to 
omit  the  heating  of  it  until  about  a  year 
ago,  when  the  pleasing  discovery  was  made, 
that  cold  water  will  do  just  as  well.  In 
experiments  recently  made  at  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  station,  the  plants  receiving 
water  at  a  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees 
grew  as  well  and  yielded  as  well  as  those 
watered  with  water  at  seventy  degrees  or 
one  hundred  degrees.  The  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants  so  quickly  regains  its 
original  temperature  that  no  check  to  growth 
is  likely  to  result.  The  station  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  growth  of  ordinary  field 
and  garden  crops  is  not  effected  by  the  tem- 
perature of  any  water  ordinarily  available 
for  irrigation  purposes.  And  if  I  had  used 
my  reasoning  powers  properly,  I  might 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  long  ago; 
for  what  effect  can  have  the  little  heat 
stored  up  in  a  barrel  of  warmed  water  com- 
pared with  that  stored  up  in  the  large  area 
of  deep  soil  over  which  this  barrel  of  water 

is  applied? 

..  *  *  * 

Feeding  and  Watering  Poultry.— 
Hens  do  not  possess  much  love  of  cleanli- 
ness. If  we  give  them  the  least  chance  they 
will  befoul  their  drinking-water  and  muss 
their  soft  food  (if  such  is  given  them  in  open 
troughs)  all  over  with  mud  and  manure. 
It  has  always  been  a  problem  how  to  feed 
soft  food  and  give  water  during  the  winter, 
when  it  has  to  be  done  inside  of  a  building, 
in^sueh  a  way  that  food  and  drink  are  not 
mixed  with  dirt  and  filth,  and  that  the  food 
is  not  wasted  to  some  extent.  For  feeding 
purposes  I  now  use  a  long,  plain  box  about 
eight  inches  wide  and  about  three  inches 
deep.  The  food  is  filled  in,  spread  evenly, 
and  the  box  is  then  covered  with  a  slatted 
cover  made  of  plastering-laths  in  the  shape 
of  a  miniature  roof,  and  with  slats  just  far 
enough  apart  so  that  the  hens  can  easily 
stick  their  heads  and  necks  through,  yet 
have  to  stay  out  with  their  bodies.  This 
little  roof  is  just  large  enough  to  fit  nicely 
over  the  trough.  Conveniences  of  this  kind 
make  the  task  of  caring  for  poultry  a  far 
more  pleasant  one  than  it  often  is. 

*  *  * 

June-berry  Under  Culture. — I  have  a 
communication  from  Benj.  Buckman,  of  Illi- 
nois, giving  his  experience  growing  June-ber- 
ries for  market.  He  says:  "I  have  nearly  an 
acre  of  June-berries  planted  thirteen  years\ 
ago  in  matted  rows  eight  feet  apart.  It  is 
the  Success  variety.  The  fruit  is  large,  and 
the  fruitage  is  heavy,  say  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  twenty-four-quart  crates  to  the  acre, 
on  an  average.  As  to  the  birds,  I  find  that 
the  more  you  plant  the  more  numerous  the 
bird  marauders  become,  until  the  shot-gun  is 
the  only  remedy.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this, 
the  law  notwithstanding.  The  June-berry 
is  not  a  good  seller,  ranking  lower  than  the 
white  currant  in  this  respect.  I  have  tried 
the  markets  of  Springfield,  Peoria,  and  a 
dozen  smaller  towns  in  this  state,  also  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  will  not  sell  in  large 
quantities.  A  few  can  be  disposed  of,  but 
not  many.  Yet  they  may  be  cooked  with 
currants  or  gooseberries  to  advantage.  Alone 
the  June-berry  is  usually  called  insipid.  I 
know  of  no  insect  enemies,  but  the  foliage 
is  sometimes  attacked  by  a  leaf-spot  or  rust, 
in  which  case  spraying  is  necessary."  This 
report  probably  gives  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  June-berry  question,  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  being  greatly  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  any  other  reader 
who  may  have  experimented  somewhat  more 
extensively  with  this  fruit.  T.  Greiner. 
4. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  CREINER. 
Grabs  on  Rhubarb— Market-garden- 
ers' Paper.— C.  II.,  Eureka  Springs.  Ark., 
writes:  "My  rhubarb  is  badly  eaten  by  the 
large  white  grub  or  some  other  insect.  They 
hatch  out  in  the  manure  put  in  the  hill.  Can 

I  put  anything  on  to  kill  them?  Is  there  a 

paper  published  for  market-gardeners?  Where 
can  I  get  it?" 


Reply: — I  do  not  know  what  enemy  could 
do  this  mischief.   Plant  on  a  uew  patch  that 

is  free  from  grubs  if  it  is  the  white  grub.  

The  only  paper  in  the  United  States  pub- 
lished for  the  market-gardener  only  is  the 
"Market  Garden,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Growing  Lettuce  for  Northern  Mar- 
kets.— D.  B.  W.,  Blackville,  S,  C,  writes: 
"Will  some  one  Inform  me  how  to  grow  let- 
tuce on  a  large  scale  for  shipping,  how  to  han- 
dle it,  what  variety  is  best,  and  what  time  to 
plant,  etc.?" 

Reply: — I  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  in 
the  Southern  Atlantic  coast  states  who  make 
a  business  of  growing  lettuce  for  Northern 
markets  will  give  us  some  information  on  the 
points  inquired  about. 

Squash-bugs — Sweet-potato  Culture. 
— C.  W.  B.,  Deshler,  Ohio,  writes:  "Please 
give  me  a  reliable  way  of  freeing  squash-vines 
from  bugs.  Also  tell  how  to  raise  sweet- 
potato  plants." 

Reply:— I  have  frequently  told  that  I  use 
tobacco-dust  or  bone-meal,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  applied  in  large  quantities,  to  make 
my  vines  reasonably  safe  from  the  bugs. 
I  lose  the  plants  sometimes,  however,  in 
spite  of  these  applications.  For  the  black 
squash-bug  I  resort  to  hand-picking.  Pro- 
cure sound  sweet-potato  tubers.  In  March 
make  a  strong  hotbed  f  put  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  or  soil  on  the  heating  manure:  then  put 
down  a  layer  of  sweet-potato  tubers,  as  close' 
ly  together  as  possible  without  actually  touch- 
ing. Cover  with  four  inches  of  saud,  and  put 
on  the  sashes.  Keep  watered  and  aired  when 
necessary.  When  the  sprouts  are  a  few  inches 
high  they  may  be  pulled  like  cabbage-plants 
and  planted  out  on  ridges,  say  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  three  to  four 
feet  apart. 


ORCHARD 

TAND  SMALL  FRUIT' 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

TOP-WORKING  OLD  ORCHARDS 

Luther  Burbank,  the  well-known  origina- 
tor of  new  fruits,  on  account  of  his  very 
surprising  results  has  been  called  the  wiz- 
ard of  California.  His  home  is  at  Santa 
Rosa,  to  which  place  he  came  from  Mass- 
achusetts, using  for  the  purpose  the  money 
he  received  from  the  introduction  of  his  first 
new  variety,  which  was  the  Burbank  potato. 
He  originated  it  in  1873.  In  a  recent  letter 
he  incloses  circular  advising  the  top-working 
of  old  orchards  with  better  kinds  and  giving 
some  practical  advice  to  California  planters 
on  this  subject.  This  advice  will  fit  any 
section  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of 
his  notes  on  the  time  for  grafting. 


Best  Time  for  Grafting. — Commence 
in  January  if  much  is  to  be  done.  February 
is  probably  the  best  month  on  most  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  March  is  as  good  if  the  graft- 
ing-wood has  been  well  kept.  April  is  not 
too  late,  and  May  sometimes,  and  for  some 
things,  is  a  good  month. 

*  *  * 

Size  of  Branches  to  be  Grafted.— 
One  and  one  half  to  two  and  one  half  inches 
in  diameter  is  the  best  for  old  trees.  If  cut 
back  to  where  the  branches  are  thicker  the 
tree  receives  too  great  a  shock,  the  grafts 
do  not  take  hold  as  well,  and  the  tree  forms 
a  close,  bunchy  head,  which  is  not  ornamen- 
tal or  profitable.  Graft  the  branches  where 
you  wish  them  to  grow  to  form  a  new  top, 
and  have  many  twigs  and  smaller  and  unim- 
portant branches  to  keep  the  sap  up  until  the 
grafts  have  made  one  season's  growth.  All 
suckers  near  the  grafts  should  be  pulled 
off  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

*  *  » 

Care  After  Grafting. — It  is  very  im- 
portant to  watch  and  cut  back  a  part  of  the 
new  growth  earjy  in  the  season,  else  the 
wind  may  get  too  great  a  leverage  and 
break  out  the  grafts  before  fully  healed  over. 
It  is  also  often  best  to  reinforce  them  for 
awhile  with  a  small  twig  or  stick  tightly 
tied  to  the  old  branch  and  lightly  tied  to 
the  new  growth. 

*  *  * 

Best  Grafting-wax. — Take  one  pound  of 
tallow,  two  pounds  of  beeswax  and  four 
pounds  of  rosin.  Slowly  melt  all,  stir  well,  and 
when  partially  cooled  pour  into  pans  which 
have  been  moistened  or  oiled  to  keep  the  wax 
from  clinging  too  tightly  to  them.  When 
thoroughly  cbld  break  into  convenient  pieces. 
For  use  it  should  be  applied  carefully  ovei? 
all  exposed  cuts  and  open  cracks  around  the 
grafts.  A  small  paint-brush  is  most  conve- 
nient for  this  purpose.  It  can  be  safely 
applied  much  warmer  than  can  be  borne  by 
the  hand,  but  care  should  be  used  not  to 
have  it  very  closely  approaching  the  boiling- 
point  of  water. 

*  *  » 

Fruit  which  sells  for  five  or  ten  cents  a 
pound  usually  costs  no  more  than  the  one- 
cent-a-pound  variety;  often  much  less. 


ORCHARD  INQUIRIES 

Peach-borers  H.     B.,     Sandidges,  Va. 

There  is  no  well-known  preventive  for  the 
peach-borer.  The  best  treatment  is  to  go 
over  the  trees  in  the  fall  and  spring  and 
take  out  the  borers  with  a  knife;  and  this 
treatment  is  depended  upon  by  the  greater 
number  of  successful  peach-growers.  How- 
ever, some  growers  have  adopted  a  plan  of 
using  some  deterrent  on  the  trunks  of  their 
trees  made  up  about  as  follows:  Whitewash 
made  with  about  one  third  plaster  of  Paris; 
Paris  green,  about  one  tablespoonful  to 
twelve  quarts  of  the  wash;  carbolic  acid,  per- 
haps one  teaspoouful  to  twelve  quarts.  Such 
a  wash  as  this  given  to  the  trunks  early  in 
(lie  summer  will  make  it  rather  unpleasant 
for  the  moths,  and  they  will  be  deterred  more 
or  less  from  laying1  their  eggs,  and  will  prob- 
ably spend  more  time  with  your  neighbors' 
trees.  Another  favorite  wash  is  made  by 
adding  soft  soap  to  whitewash,  making  it  the 
consistency  of  thick  paint.  Coal-tar  would 
be  an  almost  perfect  preventive,  but  it  kills 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  on  that  account  is 
not  safe  to  use.  The  advantage  of  using  plas- 
ter of  Paris  in  whitewash  is  that  it  makes  it 
stick  to  the  trees  longer  than  lime  wash.  I 
think  by  using  the  wash  first  spoken  of,  and 
looking  the  trees  over  in  the  fall  "and  spring 
for  borers,  you  need  uot  fear  them  greatly. 

Grafting  the  Cherry  ami  the  Plum  

J.  O.  P.,  Lakin,  Kan.,  writes:  "When  is  the 
best  time  to  graft  the  cherry  and  the  plum 
in  southwest  Kansas?  How  are  the  scions 
kept  through  the  winter?  Can  they  be  grafted 
on  peach  roots?" 

Reply:— The  cherry  and  the  plum  are  best 
grafted  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  start 
to  grow.  The  scions  of  each  are  rather  dif- 
ficult to  keep  through  the  wiuter  in  good 
condition.  In  case  of  hardy  varieties  of  plum, 
I  should  prefer  to  cut  the  ^cions  in  the  spring 
and  not  try  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
In  case  of  the  cherry  it  would  probably  be 
best  to  cut  the  scions  in  the  autumn  and 
carry  them  through  the  winter  mixed  with 
leaves  in  a  cold  cellar.  My  practice  is  to  al- 
ways work  the  cherry  by  budding  in  July  or 
August,  which  with  me  is  so  much  more  cer- 
tain than  grafting  that  I  have  given  up 
grafting  entirely  as-  a  method  of  propagating 
it.'  However,  in  ease  of  the  plum  I  get  most 
excellent  results  by  grafting  with  scions  cut 
early  in  the  spring.  I  have  found  that  where 
plum  scions  are  put  into  the  cellar  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  apple  scions  they  are 
apt  to  lose  their  buds  early  in  the '  winter, 
and  although  the  wood  appears  to  be  in  per- 
fect condition  for  grafting,  yet  the  scions  will 
not  grow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  buds 
are  killed.  The  plum  can  be  worked  success- 
fully on  peach  roots,  but  I  think  that  it  is  far 
better  in  the  case'  of  our  native  plums  to  use 
native  plum  roots,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Europeau  plum  to  use  Myrobolan  roots.  The 
cherry  does  not  do  well  on  peach  roots,  but 
cherry  stocks  are  best  for  tips  purpose,  and 
can  be  purchased  of  most  of  the  larger  nur- 
serymen. For  this  purpose '  the  Mazzard  is 
used  for  the  sweet  cherries,  and  the  Mahaleb 
for  the  sour  cherries.  Where  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so,  it  is  a  much  better- plan  to  propagate 
the  cherry  from  suckers,  and  this  is  often 
practicable  in  the  case  of  sour  cherries  which 
are  not  grafted  or  budded. 

AVrapning  Young  Trees.— G.  A.  H.,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  writes:  "With  what  kind  of  ma- 
terial would  you  wrap  or  protect  a  young 
orchard  set  out  last  spring,  to  keep  the  trees 
from  being  killed  by  extreme  cold?  The  or- 
chard is  on  a  high,  exposed  piece  of  ground. 
Would  old  carpet,  straw,  hay  or  corn  fodder 
tied  around  them  be  a  good  thing  or  not? 
The  handiest  thjng  I  have  is  old  carpet  and 
corn-stalks.  My  trees  are  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries." 

Reply: — If  you  have  plenty  of  old  carpet,  it 
is  as  good  as  anything  for  wrapping  trees  to 
protect  them  from  winter  injuries.  However, 
on  high  land  it  is  not  the  cold  that  is  so  apt 
to  kill. trees  as  the  injury  due  to  the  blowing 
off  of  the  snow  during  the  winter,  and  it  is 
generally  far  more  important  to  put  up  wind- 
breaks to  hold  the  snow  than  it  is  to  protect 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  by  carpet  or  similar  ma- 
terial. It  is  my  opinion  that  you  would  get 
more  good  out  of  a  mulch  of  straw  or  corn 
fodder  around  the  trees  than  from  tying  them 
up.  Many  amateurs  have  a  wrong  idea  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  high  and  low  laud  for 
trees.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  orchard- 
ists  that  high  land,  providing  the  trees  are 
not  liable  to  suffer  from  drought,  is  far  bet- 
ter adapted  climatically  than  low  land  for  a 
successful  growth  of  some  tender  trees.  It 
is  well  known,  too,  that  the  temperature  on 
the  tops  of  hills  is  not  as  low  as  in  the  val- 
leys, for  the  reason  that  the  cold  air  from  the 
hills  falls  as  it  cools  into  the  depressions,  and 
the  warm  air  from  the  valleys  rises  to  take 
its  place,  so  that  frequently  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  several  degrees  in  favor  of  the 
top  of  the  hill  as  compared  with  the  valley 
below.  The  place  where  winter  injury  is  most 
likely  to  be  serious  is  in  what  is  called  a 
warm,  sheltered  spot,  where  the  air  warms 
up  a  good  deal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
cools  off  very  much  at  night.  In  such  a  place 
trees  are  subjected  to  the  greatest  extreme. 
In  very  exposed  situations  it  may  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  wind-break  protection. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  Western  states 
bordering  on  the  prairies,  where  the  intensely 
dry  wind  in  cold  winters  is  apt  to  seriously 
injure  the  tree:  but  in  a  general  way  the  fore- 
going statement  is  correct. 
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PIONEER  HOMES  OF  THE  WEST 

[CONTINUED  FROM  FIRST  PAGE] 

The  cheaper  ranch-house  of  the  present 
day  is  of  frame,  the  outer  walls  heing  of 
rough  hoards  set  upright  and  battened.  In- 
side it  may  be  lathed  and  plastered  or  it 
may  be  sheathed  with  building-paper.  To  be 
rendered  perfectly  comfortable  during  the 
coldest  days  of  winter  they  are  sometimes 
filled  in  with  brick  and  mortar  between  the 
studding.  But  in  the  older  settled  commu- 
nities there  are,  of  course,  up-to-date  farm- 
houses designed  by  experienced  architects 
and  composed  of  frame,  brick  and  stone,  but 
those  are  so  common  all  over  our  great  land 
that  a  description  of  them  would  simply  be 
the  repetition  of  a  twice-told  tale. 

A  complete  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  farm  and  ranch  buildings  and  in- 
closures  to  be  seen  in  the  West  would  require 
a  chapter  by  itself,  and  only  a  general  idea 
will  here  be  attempted  to  be  conveyed.  The 
great  generality  of  them  are  crude  and  prim- 
itive, characteristics  usually  to  be  observed 
anywhere  in  so  new  a  country.  But  the  cli- 
mate has  not  a  little  to  do  in  the  matter. 
The  housing  of  either  stock  or  crops  is  not 
considered  essential.  When  barns  are  seen, 
and  they  are  not  often  seen,  they  are  usually 
located  on  some  fine  breeding-farm.  The 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  stack  their 
grain  and  hay  in  the  field,  and  shelter  their 
stock  in  board  or  straw-covered  sheds. 
Their  corrals  are  usually  of  posts  and  poles, 
occasionally  of  boards  or  barbed  wire.  One 
of  the  illustrations  is  very  typical  of  the 
farm  buildings  to  be  found  on  the  newer 
lands.  To  the  extreme  right  may  be  seen 
the  large  circular  water-tank  and  windmill 
which  fills  the  tank  by  pumping  water  from 
a  well.  Just  back  of  the  windmill  and  half 
hidden  by  a  row  of  sheds  is  the  farm  dwell- 
ing, which  is  of  the  cheap  frame  class  just 
described,  with  its  two  stove-pipes  project- 
ing through  the  roof  in  lieu  of  chimneys. 
Next  come  the  cattle-sheds  and  the  granary, 
which  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  picture. 
To  the  left  are  more  cattle-sheds  of  a  some- 
what temporary  character,  being  of  straw 
and  in  a  state  of  bad  repair.  Over  the  top 
of  the  fence  to  the  left  may  be  seen  a  stack 
of  alfalfa  hay  in  course  of  construction,  with 
a  team  and  hay-wagon  near  it.  In  the  fore- 
ground, extending  from  side  to  side,  are  to 
be  seen  the  fences  of  the  farm  corrals,  which 
for  wild  confusion  and  dilapidation,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  quite  illustrative  of  the 
ways  of  the  happy  and  easy-going  Colorado 
ranchman.  The  rank  growth  in  the  near 
foreground  is  a  vagrant  collection  of  alfalfa- 
plants.  In  the  background  may  be  seen  the 
raw  Colorado  prairie,  freckled  with  clumps 
of  sage-brush,  and  beyond  the  cloudless 
Colorado  sky.  And  this  latter,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  is  really  the  key  to  the  secret  of 
the  Colorado  ranchman's  contentment  and 
loyalty  to  his  newly  made  home ;  for  where 
there  are  three  hundred  clear  days  out  of  a 
possible  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  must  be  much  personal 
and  physical  enjoyment. 


THE  BREEDS  OF  SWINE 

In  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Agriculture  devoted  to  pork  production,  or 
the  hog  in  America,  Secretary  Coburn  has 
given  a  terse  history  of  or  comment  on  each 
of  the  breeds  having  any  prominence  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  his  expressions  will 
not  please  everybody,  especially  those  who 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
leggy  and  lardless  sorts,  as  represented  by 
certain  English  types,  is  essential  to  the 
Yankee  hog-grower's  salvation. 

His  idea  is  that  the  best  type  of  general- 
purpose  hog  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  is 
the  one  evolved  by  the  American  farmers, 
or  if  not,  the  American  farmers  will  make  it 
so,  and  further,  that  the  American  hog-rais- 
ers, whatever  their  shortcomings,  know 
infinitely  more  about  pork  production  than 
any  presumptuous  outsider  can  tell  them. 
He  says : 

"The  Poland-China  breed  originated  in  the 
Miami  valley,  in  Butler  and  Warren  counties, 
Ohio,  between  1838  and  1840,  in  the  crossing 
of  various  families  there  known  as  Big  China, 
Byfield,  Bedford  and  Irish  Grazier,  the  off- 
spring being  a  large  and  somewhat  coarse 
black-and-white-spotted  swine  called  by 
various  names,  for  which  a  national  conven- 
tion of  swine-breeders,  in  1872,  selected  that 
of  Poland-China.  These  were  crossed  with 
imported  Berkshires  to  give  refinement  and 
propensity  to  early  fattening,  and  inciden- 
tally they  acquired  much  of  the  Berkshire's 
conformation,  black  color  and  white  mark- 
ings. The  progress  made  in  that  region  and 
at  that  time  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
nearness  of  Cincinnati,  which  in  those  days 
was  the  greatest  pork-packing  point  in  the 


world.  This  popular  breed,  pre-eminently 
an  American  product,  probably  now  numbers 
as  many  individuals  as  all  other  breeds  com- 
bined in  the  United  States. 

"The  Berkshire  in  its  improved  form  orig- 
inated, as  did  the  Essex,  in  England— Italian 
and  Spanish  swine  being  crossed  with  the 
coarser  native  stock  between  1780  and  1800. 
Although  first  introduced  to  North  America 
about  1830,  it  did  not  obtain  general  or  per- 
manent favor  until  after  1870.  The  breed  is 
widely  disseminated  in  America,  and  justly 
a  favorite,  both  to  breed  pure  and  to  cross 
with  other  breeds. 

"Chester 'Whites  are  the  result  of  mating 
some  large  white  stock  from  Bedfordshire, 
England,  with  the  white  hogs  common  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  1818  to 
1830,  the  descendents  being  swine  that  were 
gradually  improved  by  selection,  and  have 
maintained  their  popularity  in  North  Amer- 
ica better  than  any  other  of  their  color.  In 
later  years  hogs  of  a  dark  color  are  most 
largely  reared  because  of  a  belief  that  they 
are  hardier  and  less  susceptible  to  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  incident  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  muddy  quarters, 
severe  winds  and  burning  suns  to  which  they 
are  too  often  coni inuously  subjected. 

"The  Duroc-Jerseys  are  a  breed  of  large, 
sandy  hogs  that  are  the  result  of  a  blending 
in  recent  years  of  families  that  first  attracted 
prominent  attention  in  New  Jersey,  where 
they  were  known  as  'Jersey  Reds,'  with  the 
possibly  somewhat  different  type  common  in 
Saratoga  county,  New  York,  and  locally 
known  as  'Duroes.'  The  best  of  them  are 
very  easy  feeders,  full  of  quality,  and  in 
many  instances  carry  extreme  weight  firmly 
on  bones  astonishingly  fine. 

"The  Essex  are  from  England,  and  entirely 
black.  Few  of  them  are  raised  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  but  a  very  limited  factor 
in  the  pork  production  of  this  country. 

"The  Yorkshires  are  entirely  British,  and 
in  England  three  families  of  them  are  bred, 
known  as  the  'Large  White,'  'Middle  White' 
and  'Small  White.'  The  Small  Whites  so 
nearly  resemble  what  Americans  have  known 
as  Suffolks  that  an  expert  is  unable  to  tell 
one  from  the  other.  The  Large  Yorkshires, 
or  Whites,  and  the  Tamworths  are  the  breeds 
so  much  doted  on  by  the  English  and  the 
Canadians  as  'bacon'  hogs,  yielding  possibly 
not  more  lean  meat,  but  less  fat,  than  is  com- 
mon to  the  swine  of  the  corn-producing 
regions.  They  cut  no  appreciable  figure 
whatever  in  the  pork  production  of  the 
United  States. 

"Tamworths  are  a  slab-sided,  long-legged, 
big-headed,  lardless,  unlovely,  red,  rusty  or 
sandy,  half-civilized  sort  from  England. 
Like  the  Berkshires,  their  admirers  in  the 
United  States  are  at  present  by  no  means 
numerous. » 

"The  Victorias,  a  modern  composite  sort, 
were  originated  in  Lake  county,  Indiana, 
twenty  odd  years  ago,  are  white,  of  medium 
size,  and  comparatively  unhonored  and  un- 
sung. 

"Poland-China,  Chester  Whites,  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  Berkshires,  Large  Yorkshires,  or 
Whites,  and  Tamworths  are  properly  classed 
as  large  breeds ;  the  Essex  and  Victorias  and 
Middle  Yorkshires  as  medium-sized  breeds, 
and  the  Small  Yorkshires  and  Suffolks  as 
small  breeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
Americans  are  engaged  in  rearing  any  of  the 
small  breeds,  preferring  those  producing 
animals  suitable  for  slaughter  at  an  early 
age,  yet  capable  of  further  growth  to  any 
size  wished-" 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Missouri.— I  have  lived  in  Barton  county 
about  five  years.  There  are  no  mosquitoes  in  the 
summer-time,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool,  so 
that  any  one  can  sleep.  It  is  a  good  place  for  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs.  The  winters  are  mild.  All 
kinds  of  grain  can  be  raised.  Land  is  still  cheap 
— from  $16  to  §40  au  acre,  according  to  location  and 
improvements.  H.  P. 

Irwin,  Mo. 

From  California.— The  poor  farmer  here  is 
terribly  squeezed  by  the  railroads  and  commission 
men.  We  have  had  a  very  dry  year  and  a  short 
crop,  but  good  Muscat  grapes  were  shipped  from 
this  point  in  car-load  lots  at  $10  a  ton— one  half  a 
cent  a  pound— the  same  grapes  that  you  pay  eight 
to  ten  cents  a  pound  for  in  Springfield,  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati.  The  producer  is  "getting  it  in  the 
neck."  The  railroads  are  running  and  ruining 
this  grand  country.  A.  M.  H. 

Rochester,  Cal. 

From  Iowa.— Land  here  in  the  Missouri  bot- 
tom is  nearly  level,  sloping  just  enough  to  be 
drained  by  ditches.  Raw  land  sells  at  from  $28 
to  $35  an  acre;  improved  farms,  according  to  dfs- 
tance  from  town  and  improvements,  from  $32 
to  $65.  Crops  were  good  last  year.  Corn  yielded 
45  to  50  bushels  an  acre ;  wheat,  18  to  24;  oats  and 
barley,  40  to  75.  Wages  are  from  $18  to  $22  a 
month ;  day-hands,  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  day.  There  is 
a  marked  scarcity  of  hired  help.  Farms  are 
rented  by  the  first  of  September,  and  usually  for 
a  term  of  three  to  five  years.  The  soil  is  a  rich, 
black  loam.  L.  G. 

Sloan,  Iowa. 


TIME'S  VSLUE 

Cannot  be  measured  by  dollars.  Time  lost  can  never 

be  regained.  The 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 


has  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  been  the 
recognized  leader  for  accuracy,  endurance  and 
truthful  time  telling. 

The  World's  Standard. 

A  mechanical  wonder.  Elgin  Watches  are  sold  by 
Jewelers  everywhere.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has 
the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works— fully 
guaranteed.  Our  new  booklet,  free  to  all  who  write, 
will  interest  you. 

National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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HSlP^If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful 
flowers,  you  should  write  a  Postal  Card  NOW  for 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue" 

A  handsome  book,  written  at  FORDHOOK  FARMS— the  largest  trial  grounds  in  America.  Tellsall  about  the 
Beat  Seeds  That  Grow,  including  some  valuable  "NEW  CREATIONS"  for  lOOO.  Liberal  Cash  Prizes. 
Useful  Leaflets  and -New  Vest  Pocket  Guides  to  Success,  free  to  all  customers. 

sSJ-Every  one  who  would  grow  the  choicest  vegetables  or  the  most  beautiful  flowers  should  carefully 
study  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  Write  TO-WAY    It  is  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DC  I  ft  U  TDCCC  tirand  lot,  grown  on  the  bank  of  lake  Erie  two  miles 
rCAwll  I  nLLWI  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from 
van^^^^n—  borers,  scale,  aphis,  yellows,  etc.  Large  stock  of 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple ,  Etc.  Immense  supply  of  email  fruits.  Head- 
quarters for 

Ornamental  Trees,Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

40  acres  hardy  Roses,  44  Greenhouses  of  Palme,  Flcus,  Ferns,  Koses, 

Geraniums,  Etc.  Mall  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  eaves  money,  try  us.  Elegant 
catalog  free.  46th  year.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,     Box  682,  Palnisillle,  Ohio. 


"Poultry  Raising  on  the  Farm 


Poultry  and  Incubators  on  the  Farm,"  'Teeding  SpeclaUy 
for  Eggs,"  "Raising  Broilers  for  Market,"  Successful  Egf 
Farming,"  "Capons  for  Profit,"  "The  PeMn  Duck  Industry,' 
&c,  are  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  contained  in  our 

2011  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK, 

It  is  undeniably  the  best  work  of  its  character  ever  published.  Among  other  things  H  treats  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubator*  and  Brooden  which  are  used  all  over  tha 

£^^it£Jlt$£?<££  Reliable  Incb,  &  Brooder  Co.  Boi  B-41  .Qfllnci.UI. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS  means  lots  of  money. 

If  you  can  doable  the  eggs  you  double  the  money.  Green  Cut  Bone  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  double  the  egg  product.  It  is  easily  secured,  easy  to  prepare  and  feed  and  is  cheap. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  Cut  fine,  fast  and  easy. 
Mann's  Clover  Cotters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays  make  the 
business  profitable.  Catalogue  free.     F.  W.  MAUN  CO.,  Bos  8»  MXLFOBD,  MASS. 


A  Hen 
Ration 


should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  green  cut  bone — not  dried— to  Insure 
the  greatest  egg  production.  The  Webster  &  Hannuni  Bone  Cutters  are  the 
best  in  every  way  and  won  the  only  medal  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago.  Cuts 
meat,  gristle  and  vegetables  without  clogging.  Stearns  Clover  Cutters 
and  Grit  Crushers  are  a  necessity  to  all  poultrymen.  Booklet  free.  Send 
your  address.  E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  30,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  tlie  best.   For  | 
gale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Perry's  Seeds  and  prosper.  I 
1900  Seed  Annual  free.  "Write  for  it.  ] 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HEESEN 
FEED 
COOKER 


Get  Your  Money's  Worth. 

You  will  find  this  cooker  by  farthe  most  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  Absolutely  full  measure  —  (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  "70  gallons");  one-half 
cheaper  than  any  other;  simplest;  lasts  for  genera- 
tions; quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  of 
fuel ;  coal  or  wood ;  7  sizes,  15  to  70  gallons.  Send 
for  circular.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS.  &  C0., 

factory  to  farmer.     20  High  St.,  Tecamseb,  Mich. 


IRON  AGE  inTS"ne 

The  No.  6  Iron  A«e  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  is  a 

perfect    combination  imple- 
ment. It  sows,  rakes,  hoes, 
cultivates,  plows,  levels.fur- 
rows,  covers  and  hills.  It 
is  ten  tools  in  one,  each 
of  the  ten  the  very  best. 
Batem&n  Mfg.  Co.. 
Box  ltfs,  Orealocb,  N.J. 


E  offer! 


W 

ff  60,000  Apple  Trees 
11      In  60  choice  varieties  I 
180,000  Stan'd  Pear  Trees 
150,000  Plum  Trees  and 
75,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees  I 

j  in  extra  large,  med him  and  small  sizes,  at  a  I 
I  great  bargain.   Oar  leading  specialty  is 

RED  CROSS  CURRANT 

I  Boy  direct  and  save  half  your  money.  We  I 
I  sell  everything  for  the  orchard,  garden  and  I 
I  ft&rk.  Send  to-day  for  our  New  Fruit  and  I 
1  Ornamental  Catalogue  FREE. 

I  Green's  Nursery  Co. ,  Rochester.N.Y. 


Box  28,  Berlin,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

andStrawbe  try  Plants  by  the 
hundred  or  million.  We  yield 
to  no  one  In  varieties  and 
quality  of  stock.  Ask  about 
Victor  Peach  and  Straw- 
berries, Plums,  Apples, 
Asparagus,  etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  moiled  IfKJSJS. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 
_^       _   m         _  _  _  _  La  kg  est  Ram.- a  in  the 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  Wes«   FnB  g«,e 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.    "u"  OMtt 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box 68,  Colrunbus,0, 


A  FEED  COOKER 

aw  &\  is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm,  it 

^"ft"1  increases  the  grain  you  have  by 

making  it  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestible*  THE 

FARMER'S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron;  boiler  of  best  gal- 
vanized steel.  It  Is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry?  for  heat- 
ing water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc* 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  "mis'" 
lne  off,"  etc.  Jnst  the  thing  for  boiling  down  cider. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  prices. 
L.  R.  LEWIS,  is  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Only  $5.00 

for  this  first-class  cooker  and  w»ter- heater. 
Just  the  thing  for  oooking  feed  for  STOCK, 
PIGS  or  POULTRY  and  for  heatiac  water 
for  SCALDING  UOGS.    Burns  wood  only. 

The  Farmer's  Feed  Cooker 

is  made  of  best  cut  iron,  with  No.  22  galraoixed 
steel  boiler,  and  holds  SO  ralloaa.  w*  make 
larger  cookers,  and  will  quote  prices  on  application. 

Send  for  free  circular* 
Reliable  Incb.  k  Brdr.  Co.,  Box  41,  Quincy,  lit 


m 


ECREKA  STEAM  FEED-COOKER.    Sbtm  from 

J  to  I  your  Com  and  other  Feed.  Tested  to  100 
pounds  hydraulic  pressure.  Limited  num- 
ber for  sale  at  a  low  price.  Write  now  for 
special  circular,  also  Free  Catalogue  ex- 
plaining how  we  are  able  to  sell  Vehicle., 

Cutters,  Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters,  Feed-Cuttert, 
Corn-Slieller*.   Horse-Powers,  Agl.  Implement. 

and  other  things  at  so  much  less  than  oth- 
ers ask.  Catalogue  may  save  you  money. 
Cash  Supply  A-  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mlrh. 

►  OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This  iflachvne  will  hatch  every  fertile, 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.    It  is  the  best 
Seif-Kegrnlating  machine  made. 
Brooders  S5.00.    Catalogue  free. 
7  Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington, 0. 


MAKES  HENS  LA  Y  ffi, 

Hoots  and  Vegetables  cut  with  this 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  fast,  fine  and  easy.  BroUers  grow  and  ducks  fat- 
ten onit.  "Winter  Eggs,"  booklet,  tells  all  about  it  Free. 
»0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  VPS1LANTI,  MICH. 

$C  Hand  Bone, Shell, Corn 
i   O  &,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>    Circular  and  testimonials  free. 
WILSON  BttOS.j      Eaaton,  Pa. 

ICE  PLOWS  ^R°Av^Kr?i.Y. 
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FRESH  BONE  AND  BONE-MEAL 

Bone-dust  for  mixing  in  the  poultry 
food  should,  on  an  average,  be  about 
the  fineness  of  oatmeal.  There  are 
usually  large  pieces  interspersed,  but 
these  need  not  be  taken  out,  as  any  that  are 
large  will  be  accepted,  though  the  meal  may 
be  sifted  from  any  of  larger  sizes  than  peas 
if  desired.  The  price  never  being  much  more 
a  pound  than  good  corn-meal,  it  should  be 
used  liberally  with  all  soft  food,  and  about 
one  ounce  of  bone-meal  with  every  half  pint 
of  dry  corn-meal  before  adding  milk  or 
water.  In  small  yards  cut  grass  or  clover 
hqy  must  be  liberally  supplied  as  well  as  the 
mixture,  and  on  such  food  the  birds  will 
grow  wonderfully  and  acquire  a  constitution 
which  in  confinement  they  will  not  be  able 
to  attain  in  any  other  way.  Burnt  bones 
pounded  have  not  by  any  means  the  same 
effect,  being  reduced  to  mere  phosphate  of 
lime  with  some  amount  of  animal  charcoal. ' 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  a  very  simple 
experiment,  that  raw  bones  will  hasten  lay- 
ing in  the  pullets,  and  furnish  material  for 
feathering  out  to  maturity  in  the  cockerels, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  they  contain ;  hence,  while  excellent 
in  moderation  for  laying  stock,  or  during  a 
limited  time  in  forcing  cockerels,  they  are 
not  adapted  for  the  regular  food  of  chickens 
whose  period  of  maturity  the  breeder  for 
exhibition  rather  desired  to  postpone,  be- 
cause its  effect  is  immediate,  which  is  not 
always  desired  in  exhibition  birds.  That 
this  postponement,  with  "its  continuous 
growth,  is  effected  by  bone-meal  can  be  fully 
proved,  as  in,  the  case  of  weakly  breeds,  to 
which  it  is  fed  for  its  quality  of  giving 
strength  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
fowls.  Changing  it  at  the  proper  time  for 
raw  bones  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 


INCUBATORS  AND  HENS 

To  care  for  the  number  of  hens  necessary 
to  hatch  as  many  chicks  as  a  three-hundred- 
egg  incubator  entails  more  than  double  the 
time  and  expense.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
raise  chicks  hatched  in  incubators  with  most 
farmers  and  others,  and  at  the  present  time 
such  work  is  easier  and  surer  than  hereto- 
fore. A  greater  profit  can  be  derived  from 
poultry  for  the  capital  invested  than  from 
any  other  pursuit  on  a  farm,  and  chicks 
hatched  in  incubators  are  easier  to  raise, 
stronger  when  coming  out  of  the  shell,  and 
less  subject  to  disease,  than  when  hatched 
and  cared  for  by  hens.  If  any  person  accus- 
tomed to  raising  poultry  will  make  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  number  of  eggs  placed  under 
sitting  hens,  and  then  afterward  note  the 
number  of  chicks  on  hand  when  they  are 
ready  for  market,  the  percentage  of  chicks 
will  be  so  small  as  to  excite  surprise,  as  many 
will  have  been  lost  from  unknown  causes. 
With  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  failures  of 
incubators  a  comparison  will  show  that  hens 
fail  to  a  greater  degree  than  may  be  sup- 
posed. 

COCKERELS  FOR  CROSSING 

There  would  be  a  good  field  for  the  sale 
of  cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  if  they 
were  advertised  as  "culls"  instead  of  as 
prize-winners.  Hundreds  of  farmers  do  not 
care  for  the  prize-winners,  but  they  are  dis- 
posed to  buy  pure-bred  cockerels ,  that  are 
off  color  or  deficient  in  points  (provided 
they  are  pure-bred)  if  the  prices  are  reduced 
accordingly.  For  that  reason  this  is  a  hint 
to  breeders,  and  to  advise  them  to  advertise 
their  surplus  cockerels  as  "culls,"  which 
simply  means  that  two  or  three  of  the  best 
marked  birds  have  been  picked  out  for  the 
show-room,  while  the  others,  though  broth- 
ers to  the  prize  birds,  are  equally  as  good 
in  purity  of  blood  and  probably  much  better 
for  crossing.  ^ 

PREVENTING  SITTING 

When  a  hen  becomes  broody  it  means  that 
the  egg-producing  capacity  of  her  system  for 
the  time  being  has  become  exhausted,  and 
that  recuperation  is  needed.  The  first  step 
to  such  recuperation  Nature  indicates  to  be 
"rest."  You  can  induce' even  an  exhausted 
animal  to  exertion  beyond  its  natural  capac- 
ity by  using  stimulants  of  various  kinds— the 


whip,  for  instance,  will  drive  even  a  tired 
horse — but  the  use  of  such  stimulants  is  gen- 
erally and  rightfully  defined  as  cruelty,  and 
in  the  end  nothing  will  be  gained.  Give  the 
hen  one  egg  and  let  her  sit  on  it  for  a  week, 
feeding  her  once  only  in  two  days  (as  she 
will  need  very  little  food  on  account  of  no 
exercise),  then  place  her  in  a  slat  coop  (with 
slat  bottom)  raised  from  the  ground  for  two 
days,  and  she  will  abandon  the  attempt  and 
soon  begin  to  lay. 

& 

SOFT  FOOD 

In  eating  soft  food  the  hen  is  unable  to 
make  selection  of  kinds,  but  must  bolt  the 
whole,  wet  or  dry,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences, only  to  be  condemned  as  worthless 
for  not  producing  eggs  from  food  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  her  owner,  is  just  what  all  hens 
should  have  in  order  to  make  them  lay. 
Domineering  hens  take  more  than  their  share 
from  the  trough,  keeping  the  timid  ones 
away.  Such  hens,  become  overfat,  while  the 
others  do  not  receive  food  enough.  When 
the  food  is  scattered  far  and  wide  each  hen 
secures  her  share  according  to  her  industry. 
The  more  industrious  the  hen  the  more  she 
will  receive,  and  the  more  eggs  she  will  lay. 
The  lack  of  exercise  when  fed  soft  food  as 
largely  given  induces  the  vices  of  egg-eating 
and  feather-pulling.  Idleness  begets  vice  in 
hens  as  well  as  in  human  beings.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  grinding  all  the  grain  for  fowls. 
Even  chopped  meat  may  be  scattered  over 
the  ground. 

-t 

FATTENING  GEESE 

Geese,  like  other  fowls,  by  proper  manage- 
ment may  be  easily  fattened;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  unless  they  are  killed  and  put 
into  the  market  at  their  fattest  period  they 
do  not  long  hold  their  flesh,  and  rapidly 
become  lean.  The  French  method  of  fatten- 
ing these  fowls  consists  in  plucking  the 
feathers  from  the  under  parts,  in  giving 
them  abundance  of  food  and  drink,  and  in 
cooping  them  up  more  closely  than  is  prac- 
tised with  common  fowls,  cleanliness  and 
quietude  being  above  all  things  indispensa- 
ble. The  best  time  to  begin  fattening  is  in 
the  month  of  December,  or  as  soon  as  cold 
weather  has  fairly  set  in;  if  it  is  longer 
delayed  the  pairing  season  sets  in  and  pre- 
vents them  from  becoming  fat.  On  a  mash 
made  of  buckwheat,  ground  oats  or  Indian 
meal,  with  milk  and  boiled  potatoes,  they 
can  be  made  ready  for  market  in  from  three 
to  four  weeks. 

& 

DARK  AND  LIGHT  EGGS 

There  is  no  breed  that  produces  uniform 
eggs.  The  Cochins,  Brahmas  and  Langshans 
are  claimed  to  lay  dark  eggs,  but  there  will 
always  be  some  individuals  that  will  lay  eggs 
of  both  light  and  dark  color.  If  you  hatch 
a  dozen  pullets  (with  the  same  sire)  from  a 
hen  that  lays  very  dark  eggs,  you  will  not 
find  two  of  them  to  lay  eggs  of  the  same 
shade,  although  they  will  be  full  sisters. 
Take  a  hundred  hens  of  one  breed,  compare 
the  eggs  from  each,  and  there  will  be  at  least 
some  difference — no  two  alike — varying  like 
the  leaves  on  a  tree. 

■4. 

FEEDING  YOUNG  BIRDS 

The  young  of  all  wild  species  of  birds  are 
fed  by  their  parents  chiefly  on  animal  food, 
even  when  they  are  seed-eaters,  until  near 
maturity.  They  are  thus  forced  in  order 
that  their  period  of  helplessness  may  be 
shortened,  during  which  they  are  liable  to 
become  the  prey  of  voracious  enemies  of 
many  sorts,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds  being 
fond  of  young  birds.  Poultrymen  can  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Nature's  book  and  supply  their 
young  birds  in  part  with  animal  food  if  their 
range  does  not  supply  an  abundance  of  in- 
sect forage,  or  if  closely  confined  in  winter. 


TABLE  SCRAPS 

Carefully  gather  the  scraps  from  your  ta- 
ble and  give  them  to  the  fowls.  There  is 
no  kind  of  food  that  produces  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  eggs.  There  are  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies who  throw  these  scraps  into  the  waste- 
basket,  and  buy  corn  far  the  fowls,  when 
the  former  is  far  the  best  for  egg  production. 


FOWL  HITS 

For  the  average  breeder  one  breed  of 
fowls  is  enough;  more  than  one  kind  makes 
too  much  work;  for  the  amateur  especially. 

If  you  can,  procure  some  unthrashed 
wheat,  oats  and  rye,  mix,  and  tie  them  in 
bundles;  give  one  to  the  hens  occasionally 
during  the  winter,  and  they  will  repay  you 
by  increasing  the  egg  yield.  They  need  just 
such  exercise. 

Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  for  gen- 
eral purpose,  Langshans,  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  for  meat,  Leghorns  and  -Minorcas 
for  eggs,  form  my  catalogue  of  breeds. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  too  many 
chicks  crowded  in  one  coop  make  it  a  hotbed 
for  disease  and  death.  "Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness"  in  poultry  culture;  make  this 
your  text,  and  scare  out  cholera  and  kindred 
diseases. 

Give  the  fowls  a  warm  house,  plenty  of 
grit,  green  bone,  meat  and  cut  clover  during 
the  winter,  and  how  nicely  they  go  through, 
and  how  rapidly  the  egg-basket  will  fill. 

Feed  only  what  the  hens  will  eat  clean; 
scatter  their  grain  in  chaff  or  other  litter, 
and  make  them  scratch  for  it.— Herbert 
Johnson,  in  Poultry  Monthly. 


SUPPLYING  EGG-MAKING  FOODS 

L.  A.  Worthington  says,  in  "Poultry 
Monthly,"  that  if  one  fact  is  established  in 
henology,  it  is  that  the  fondness  of  fowls 
for  bugs  and  worms  is  not  an  unnatural 
taste.  The  animal  matter  thus  secured  sup- 
plies a  most  important  element  in  the  fowls' 
food.  It  is  largely  because  the  hens  cannot 
procure  this  food  in  winter  that  they  cease 
to  lay  eggs.  Another  reason  for  few  eggs  in 
winter  is  that  the  hens  are  not  only  not  in 
the  best  physical  condition,  but  the  food 
they  get  does  not  contain  the  proper 
elements  for  egg-making.  Food  containing 
the  necessary  elements  must  be  supplied  if 
we  are  to  have  full  egg-baskets.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  feeding  of  green  cut  bone 
has  become  so  popular  among  money-making 
poultry  men  and  women.  Green  cut  bone 
supplies  this  needed  element,  and  at  a  less 
expense  than  grain  can  be  fed.  It  keeps  the 
fowls  healthy,  it  makes  eggs,  and  is  indis- 
pensable. 

GOOD  ADVICE 

A  duck  which  had  laid  several  dozen  eggs 
during  the  season  complained  that  while 
her  working  record  was  better  than  the 
hen's,  the  latter  had  books  and  poems  writ- 
ten in  her  honor,  while  no  one  had  a  word 
of  praise  for  the  duck.  A  wise  old  rooster 
standing  by  said,  "You  lay  an  egg  and 
waddle  off  without  saying  a  word,  while  that 
sister  of  mine  never  lays  one  without  letting 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood  know  it.  If 
you  want  to  cut  any  ice  around  here  you 
must  advertise." — Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOT  MESSES 

As  winter  comes  on  avoid  giving  your 
poultry  hot  messes.  We  mean  it.  Cook  the 
food  if  you  wish,  and  feed  it  warm.  Warm 
the  grain  you  feed  them,  too.  Take  the  chill 
off  their  drinking-water.  But  don't  give 
hot  food,  nor  hot  water. — Farm  Journal. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Incubation.— W.  R.  R.,  Media,  Pa.,  writes: 
"When  should  early  broilers  be  hatched  to 
secure  the  highest  prices?" 

Reply:— Prom  now  until  February  will  give 
good  results— the  earlier  the  bette,r.  The 
highest  prices  are  during  April  and  May. 

Turkeys.— H.  C,  Kelley,  Kan.,  writes: 
"Which  is  the  best  breed  of  turkeys  where 
size  is  desired?" 

Reply:— The  Bronze  is  the  largest  and  is 
also  considered  very  hardy.  Those  who  en- 
deavor to  add  vigor  use  a  half  or  one  quarter 
wild  gobbler  one  year  in  three,  which  makes 
a  wonderful  improvement. 

East  Indian  Ducks.— S.  E.  T.,  Natick, 
Mass.,  writes:  "Is  there  a  breed  of  ducks 
known  as  'East  Indian'  which  are  said  to  be 
better  layers  than  many  others?" 

Reply: — There  is  such  a  breed — small  in 
size — but  they  probably  do  not  excel  some  oth- 
ers as  layers.  There  is  also  a  breed  known  as 
"Indian  Runners,"  for  which  superior  claims 
are  made. 

Profitable  Geese. — H.  B.,  Sandiges,  Va., 
writes:  "Which  are  the  most  profitable  geese 
to  raise,  and  what  conditions  are  required?" 

Reply:— Some  breeds,  such  as  the  Embden 
and  Toulouse,  are  large,  but  the  China  geese 
are  better  layers  and  foragers.  Where  geese 
are  intended  for  market  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage, to  use  ganders  of  the  Embden  variety 
with  Toulouse  females.  If  given  the  run  of  a 
pasture,  with  shelter  at  night,  they  will  need 
bujt  little  assistance. 


The  Egg 
Harvest 


ie  now.  Hens  will  keep  in  best; 
condition,  assimilate  most  egg- 
making  food,  and  lay  most  egga 
while  eggs  are  high  if  you  feed  them 


SHERIDAN'S 

Condition  Powder 

One  pack.  25c;  large  2-lb.  can 

§1.20;six  $5.0(1,  prepaid, 
'ull  particulars"How 
to  Feed  for  Eggs," 
and  sample  best 
poultry  paper,  free. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  dusting  and  dippingpoultry 
and  stock  is  expensive  and  too  slow.  WiLhour 
process,  tbe  hen  or  the  bog  sleeps  at  night  on 
boards  painted  or  sprinkled  "with 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  handling  ot  fowls  or 
animals,  yet  perfect  freedom  from  vermin.75  cents 
pergalloo.  Sample  Free  from  Omaha  with  booklet. 

GrEO.  H.  IiSE  CO., 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  68  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


Costs  J gc 


IT  COST  US  §dg.,QQO  Vo„ 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book, 
'How  to  Stake  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators."  It  tellsit  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
pages,  8^11  In.   Illustrated.  It's  as  good  a 


&SELF 
ISUPPUtM. 

I  Moisture. 

i>f  SEir- 
_  regulating. 
SELF-VehtiutihgI 

Address  nearest  o 
Chicago,  111. 


Gy&hevs  Incubatoi* 

— and  it's  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  SendlScta. 
in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  No.  71 . 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Wayland,  N.  Y.     Boston,  Mass. 


Does  Poultry  Pay? 

(That  depends  upon  the  man  and  how  he 
conducts  his  business.  We  experience  no 
trouble  in  making  it  pay.  To  help  others 
we  have  put  our  experience  in  book  form, 

led  "Poultry  for  Profit" 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  reliable  informa- 
coveriug  every  phase  of  tbe  subject.  TellB 
we  have  here  at  M  lllhook  Farm,  how 
we  raise,  handle  and  market  poultry,  treat  it  in 
health  and  disease.  Illustrated  from  life.  Price  10 e. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,Boxl62  .Freeport.lll 


tion  C 
hat  \ 


Strong,  Healthy  Chicks 


are  hatched  byouriiicubators,  and  more 
of  them  than  hens  can  hatch.  Why! 
Eecause  our  regulator  never  fails  to  keep 
the  heat  just  right.  Catalogue 
printed  in  Slaiiguagesgivesfull 
gf§  \j  descriptions.illustrations  and  prices,  and 
much  information  for  poultry  raisers. 
^Sent  for  6  cents. 

DES  KOIKES  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box    61,  Des  Koines,  la.  * 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

nnd  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  160 
pages,  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Poultry-Houses,  etc.  How 
to  raise  Chickens  successfully,  their  care, 
diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams  with  full 
descriptions  of  poultry-houses.  All  about 
Incubators,  liroodci'H  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.   Price  only  15c. 

€.  0.  SHOEMAKER,  Boy  8fiM,  FltEBPOKT,  ILL. 


J  Circulars  free.  I 
Send  6c.  for 
Illua.  Catalog. 


II  ATI*  II  with  the  Perfect,  self- 
fill  I  Ull  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  ST  MIL,        Qulncy,  IU. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator  it 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and.  easily  oper- 
ated;168  page  catalogue  coDtain- 
ing  information  and  testimonials? 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEl  CO.,  QUINCYJLL 


BAUSCHER'S 
Stock  Wins 

and  tabes  every  prize  in  sight.  Never  fails.  We  lead 
inquality  and  lowest  prices.  Largest  pnrebredpoui- 
try  farm  in  the  Northwest.  New  mammoth  poultry 
book  and  catalogue  explains  all.  Worth $25.  butsent 

ft^John  BausGher,Jr,Boi  141  .Freeport.lll 
DON'T  BUY  A1V  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  lor  It  before  giving  It  a 
trial.  We  will  send  the  celebrated  NEW 
PREMIER  INCUBATOR  on  trial.  Thiaevl- 

dences  our  faith  in  it.  So  simple  a  child  can 
runit.  First  prize  World's  Fair.  Also  tola 
manufacturers  of  Simplicity  Incubator, 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Helps  5  cts.  Plana 
for  Poultry  HouBeS  etc..  25  cts, 
COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SI  Adams  St.  Delaware  CIty,DeI. 


>Q  <b<?  The  BANTAM 

^^OK^fDoesIt.  Over  15,000 
7«/*jJj '  v  in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
^\<P  4^  to     ouicl13  from  50  eggs 

<&$5  30  DAYS' Trial 

Before  you  pay  a  cent. 


Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air 

Send  4  cents  for  No.  28  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
testimonials.   BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

SUPERIOR  INCUBATORS 

Success  is  yours  if  you  buy  a  Superior  machine.  Each 
one  guaranteed.  Best  regulated  and  ventilated  machine 
made.  Size  from  GC  eggs  to  400.  Price  from  $5  to  #40. 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE,  fully  Illustrated. 
Contains  many  valuable  recipes  for  farm  and  poultry. 
SUPERIOR     IMIB.VTOR    CO.,    XEXIA,  OHIO. 

ON'T  SET  HENS  ISS  wVF 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  3  2 
toi.  Little  in  price,  but.  big  money -maker.  Asts. 

wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  oiie  frce.< 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B        Columbus,  Neb.  j 

Rev.  8.  Heuaer  made  a  100-Egg  Hatcher;  cost  91.00. 

INCUBATOR  FREE  on 

trial.  Most  perfect.  Latest  im- 
pTovements.  The  New  C. 
Von  Gulin.  Catalog  free. 
Poultryman's  plans  10c.  Address: 
A?e.n.  The  W.T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co..  Jamestown.  N.Y. 


POULTRY  FREEJ 


$5,000  CATALOCUE  _ 

It  is  without  a  rival.  Giveslowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eg]_ 
Over  50breedsTurkeys, Geese, Ducttsand  Chickens.  Hun- 
dreds of  platesfromlife.  15  best  poultry  house  plana  Treat- 
ise ondiseases,how  to  feed,  breed,  etc.Send  10c.  forpostage. 

J-  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  II,  Delavan,  Wis. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
_  PRAIRIK  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  Citj-,P». 


HEATH  +  a  I  irU  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA 1 Q  10  U^E  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.I. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Fire-brick. — F.  J.  P.,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
Fire-brick,  crucibles,  stove-linings,  etc.,  are  made 
of  natural  clay  suited  to  the  purpose,  called  fire- 
clay. The  factories  are  located  where  it  is  found 
in  abundance,  as  in  the  belt  of  rocks  of  the  creta- 
ceous age  extending  across  New  Jersey. 

Alfalfa.— M.  U.,  Lynn,  Wis.  Alfalfa  should 
be  sown  in  the  spring,  a  little  earlier  than  corn- 
planting  time,  on  a  thoroughly  prepared  seed-bed. 
Send  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  bulletin  on  alfalfa  culture.  Nearly  all 
seedsmen  list  alfalfa.  Send  for  some  of  their 
catalogues. 

Beet-sugar  Industry. — P.  A.  C,  Cleveland, 
Tenn.  The  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  cannot  be 
done  profitably  on  a  small  scale,  nor  in  localities 
where  soil,  climate  and  other  conditions  are  un- 
favorable. On  application  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  will  send  pamphlets 
on  the  beetrsugar  industry. 

Gypsum.— G.  Y.,  Pembine,  Wis.,  asks  if  it  is 
advisable  for  him  to  use  land-plaster  on  his  land. 

Beply:— The  best  way  to  determine  this  is  by 
experiment.  Applications  of  land-plaster,  or 
gypsum,  to  clover,  corn,  etc.,  have  given  good 
results  on  some  soils.  Apply  it  to  a  clover-field 
this  spring  in  alternate  strips,  for  comparison, 
and  note  the  results. 

Cow  Manure — Ashes. — J.  E.  G.,  Browns- 
ville,- Tenn.,  writes :  "Should  droppings  from  the 
cow-stalls  be  hauled  out  daily  and  spread  over 
the  land  or  piled  up  in  a  heap  and  applied  in  the 
spring?  How  can  I  best  use  wood-ashes?" 

Reply  : — If  the  land  to  which  stable  manure  is 
to  be  applied  is  not  subject  to  "wash,"  haul  it  out 
and  spread  it  as  fast  as  made.  For  garden  crops, 
however,  it  is  better  thoroughly  composted. — — 
Use  the  wood-ashes  in  your  garden  and  around 
your  fruit-trees. 


VETERINARY 

,     CONDUCTED  BY  DE.  H.  J.  DETMEES 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Water  Thick  and  Yellow.— F.  V.  D., 

Fischer,  Wash.  Without  any  further  information 
than  the  simple  statement  that  the  water  of  your 
horse  is  thick  and  yellow  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  request.  There  are  too  many  possibilities. 

Eating  To©  Much  Corn.— P.  J.  E.,  Olathe, 
Kan.  If  your  sheep  died  from  eating  too  much 
corn,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  in  the 
future  your  sheep  do  not  get  any  more  corn  than 
is  good  for  them,  and  thus  make  any  treatment 
unnecessary. 

Probably  an  Extreme  Case  of  So-called 
Warbles.— L.  H.,  Moline,  Kas.  What  you  at- 
tempt to  describe  may  possibly  be  an  extreme 
case  of  so-called  warbles,  for  notwithstanding 
that  I  find  it  rather  strange  that  in  that  case  the 
presence  of  all  the  larvae  of  the  gadfly  of  cattle 
beneath  the  skin  of  your  calf  should  have  escaped 
your  observation,  I  can  find  no  other  interpreta- 
tion to  your  statements.  See  answers  headed 
"Warbles"  in  recent  issues. 

Morbid  Hoofs.— E.  A.  B.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Since  the  morbid  condition  of  the  fore  hoofs  of 
your  horse  is  due  to  an  existing  morbid  condition, 
or  rather  partial  destruction  of  the  tissues  which 
produce  the  horn,  caused  by  having  been  wounded 
(burned)  with  a  rope,  I  do  not  see  any  possibility 
of  restoring  the  hoofs  to  an  approximately  normal 
condition.  All  that  can  be  accomplished  in  such 
a  case  is  a  little  improvement  effected  by  suitable 
shoeing,  and  now  and  then  a  little  judicious  paring 
by  a  good  horseshoer. 

Swelled  luegs.— W.  McR.,  Boisblanc,  Mich. 
You  say  your  draft-horse  is  used  in  the  winter 
only  for  skidding  logs,  and  during  the  summer  has 
a  run  at  pasture.  This,  I  think,  plainly  indicates 
why  his  legs  swell.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  feet  and  legs,  but  particularly 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  pasterns  below  the 
pastern-joints,  are  every  evening,  as  soon  as 
the  work  is  stopped,  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
rubbed  with  a  dry  rag  until  they  are  dry.  If,  in 
spite  of  this,  small  sores,  cracks  or  so-called 
scratches  should  make  their  appearance,  make 
to  them  three  times  a  day  a  liberal  application 
of  a  mixture  composed  of  subacetate  of  lead,  one 
part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts.  It  is  the  continued 


and  daily  repeated  exposure  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities to  snow,  water  and  slush  that  causes  the 
trouble.  During  the  night  the  horse  must  have  a 
dry  floor  to  stand  on.  If  the  horse  has  hairy  fet- 
locks, like  a  Clydesdale,  the  hair  must  not  be  cut 
away,  but  be  left  intact,  notwithstanding  that 
they  may  make  the  cleaning  a  little  more  difficult; 
because  if  the  hair,  which  is  there  for  protection, 
is  cut  away,  the  snow,  water  and  slush  will  more 
readily  enter  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Looks  Like  Mange.— P.  E.  McD.,  East 
Brookfield,  Mass.  According  to  your  description 
your  cats  appear  to  be  affected  with  mange,  and 
if  so,  it  is  very  difficult  to  properly  advise  you, 
not  because  mange  is  absolutely  incurable,  for  it 
is  not,  but  because  the  remedies  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  be  efficient  are  about  as  rough  on  the  cats 
as  on  the  mange  mites,  so  that  energetic  remedies 
are  out  of  the  question ;  and  where  the  disease  has 
made  as  much  progress  as  it  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  your  cats,  others  will  not  answer,  or 
at  any  rate  make  the  treatment  very  tedious. 

Perhaps  Tuberculosis.— M.  M.,  Clay  Cen- 
ter, Kan.  Symptoms  like  those  you  describe  are 
frequently  observed  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis of  cattle,  in  which  the  disease  very  often 
finds  its  first  and  most  conspicuous  development 
in  the  retropharyngeal  lymphatic  glands,  and 
then  just  such.symytoms  as  you  describe  will  be 
the  most  conspicuous  ones.  I  advise  you  to  have 
your  cow  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian 
or  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test.  If  you  write 
to  your  state  veterinarian,  in  Manhattan,  he  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  advise  you  how  and  by  whom 
you  can  get  it  applied.  Meanwhile  I  advise  you 
not  to  use  the  milk. 

A  Hard,  Scabby  Sore.— D.  Q.,  Glenn  EUen, 
Cal.  All  the  description  you  give  of  the  ailment 
of  your  mare  is  contained  in  the  words,  "A  hard, 
scabby  sore,  causing  the  hair  to  come  off  and 
leaving  the  skin  bare,  and  after  healing  up,  some 
small,  hard  scabs."  I  hardly  know  what  to  make 
out  of  it,  because  the  above  may  be  applied  to 
several  different  ailments.  Possibly  it  may  be 
nothing  but  a  case  of  so-called  ringworm,  which 
usually  disappears  if  painted  over  once  a  day,  for 
several  days  in  succession,  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  then  the  swelling  of  the  leg  will  yield  to  a 
good  rubbing  and  thorough  cleaning  every  night 
and  morning,  combined  with  some  exercise  during 
the  day. 

A  Terribly  Hard  Cough.— M.  A.  H.,  Moro 
Bay,  Ark.  No  wonder  that  your  horse,  being 
smoked  with  pine-tar,  leather,  feathers,  rags,  etc., 
while  suffering  from  distemper,  has  "a  terribly 
hard  cough."  If  the  animal,  in  spite  of  such  a 
treatment,  is  yet  alive  when  this  reaches  you,  and 
you  cannot  consult  a  veterinarian,  and  are  thirty- 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  drug-store,  keep  the 
animal  in  a  cool  and  clean  place  that  is  perfectly 
ventilated  without  being  exposed  to  draft,  where 
the  horse  has  pure  air  to  breath;  feed  sound  food 
easy  of  digestion,  give  pure  and  fresh  water  to 
drink,  exempt  the  animal  from  all  kinds  of  work 
until  fully  restored  to  health,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  nature. 

Diseased  Tendons.— T.  S.,  College  Springs, 
Iowa.  From  what  I  can  gather  from  your  rather 
inaccurate  description  I  must  conclude  that  the 
flexor  tendons  have  been  contracted  and  dis- 
eased for  two  years,  and  that  the  animal  is  very 
lame.  If  such  really  is  the  case,  a  restoration  to 
a  healthy  condition  is  excluded,  and  the  best  that 
possibly  can  be  done  will  be  to  straighten  the 
affected  leg  by  a  surgical  operation,  which,  how- 
ever, is  feasible  only  if  every  trace  of  inflamma- 
tion has  disappeared.  It  must  be  performed,  if 
performed  at  all,  by  a  competent  veterinarian, 
and  then  will  compel  at  least  eight  weeks'  strict 
rest.  If  the  horse  had  been  given  rest  when  the 
lameness  first  made  its  appearance  probably  no 
lameness  would  exist  now. 

Plica  Polonica.— H.  C,  Unity,  Wis.  The 
ailment  of  your  horse  constitutes  what  is  known 
as  "plica  polonica."  Cut  off  the  whole  mane,  give 
the  whole  crest  of  the  horse's  neck  a  thorough 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then  once  a 
day,  for  several  days  in  succession,  provided  the 
weather  permits  it,  either  a  wash  with  a  five-per- 
cent solution  of  creolin  or  a  six-per-cent  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water.  If  the  weather  is 
too  cold,  you  may  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days  in 
succession,  apply  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
iodiform  and  tannic  acid  by  dusting  it  on  the  skin 
between  the  hair-stubs  with  an  insect-powder 
"cyclone"  to  be  had  in  any  drug-store.  After  the 
exanthema  of  the  skin  has  been  cured,  and 
the  mane  is  growing  again,  all  that  is  needed  will 
be  a  daily  application  of  a  good  brush. 

Worms  in  Pigs.— C.  D.,  Seymour,  Mo.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  a  worm 
from  a  few  dried,  broken  and  crushed  pieces 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  inclosed  in  a 
letter.  Worms  to  be  sent  for  identification  must 
be  put  into  a  preserving  fluid— alcohol,  for 
instance— and  must  be  intact  and  not  be  broken 
up  into  small  fragments.  Two  species  of  large 
worms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  small 
intestines  of  hogs,  and  those  you  found  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  one  of  them.  The  one  is  known  as 
Echinorhynchus  gigas,  and  the  other  as  Ascaris 
suis.  The  former  is  armed,  and  fastens  itself  to 
the  wall  of  the  intestine  by  burrowing  with  its 
armed  proboscis  into  the  mucous  membrane."  It  is 
a  blood-sucker,  and  as  it  often  changes  its  place, 
makes  many  wounds  and  causes  considerable 
damage,  especially  if  present  in  large  numbers, 
for  then  it  not  only  causes  an  extensive  inflamma- 
tion and  considerable  loss  of  blood,  but  also  more 
or  less  severe  constipation  by  filling  up  the  whole 
width  of  the  intestine.  The  eggs  of  this  worm  pass 
off  with  the  dung  of  the  hog,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  are  taken  up  by  the  larvae  of  the  May-bug, 
and  that  the  hogs,  but  particularly  the  young  pigs, 
infectthemselvesbyeatingthe larvae.  Hence, the 


prevention  would  consist  in  a  frequent  and  thor- 
ough cleaning  of  the  hog-yard,  and  in  destroying 
the  bugs  and  their  larvae.  The  mature  worm, 
feeding  on  blood  andhaving  its  head  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine,  cannot  be  dislodged 
and  be  expelled  by  ordinary  worm  remedies.  Pos- 
sibly a  good  stiff  dose  of  calomel— say  from  five  to 
thirty  grains;  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  to 
be  given  mixed  with  a  piece  of  boiled  potato— may 
be  worth  trying.  The  other  species,  Ascaris  suis,  if 
present  in  large  numbers,  causes  constipation  and 
colicy  pains.  According  to  the  best  authorities  it 
is  best  expelled  from  the  intestines  of -hogs  by 
mixing  decorticated  castor-beans  with  the  food  of 
the  animals.  One  to  two  drams  are  considered  to 
be  the  proper  dose.  The  larvae  of  these  worms, 
it  seems,  hatch  in  w  ater  and  mud. 

Corn-cobs — Feeding  a  Brood-mare.— E. 

K.  A.,  Portage,  Wis.  Corn-cobs,  although  per- 
haps not  directly  injurious  to  horses,  are  surely 
of  no  benefit  because  being  almost  absolutely 
indigestible  by  the  digestive  organs  of  horses, 
they  only  add  to  the  volume  of  the  food  and  not 
anything  to  the  nutrient  properties  of  the  same. 

 As  to  your  brood-mare,  twelve  or  fourteen 

years  old,  and  for  the  first  time  with  foal,  the 
only  advice  I  can  give  you  in  regard  to  the  food 
to  be  given  her,  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
auimal  except  her  approximate  age,  is  not  to 
feed  her  too  much  bulky  food,  particularly  when 
she  is  getting  heavy,  and  to  make  up  the  deficit 
in  nutrient  material  with  some  additional  grain 
while  fed  in  the  stable.  As  she  will  foal  on  the 
ninth  of  June,  she  can  probably  have  one  month 
of  good  pasture  before  her  time  is  up.  If  she  can 
it  w  ill  very  much  lessen  the  danger  attendant 
upon  foaling,  at  least  in  her  case. 

Foot-evil  (?).— G.  P.  H.,  Bane,  Va.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  what  you  call  "foot-evil."  Parties 
sending  inquiries  to  which  they  desire  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  will  do  better  by  giving  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  case  they  inquire  about  by  simply 
using  a  local  term,  perhaps  well  enough  under- 
stood in  one  part  of  our  big  country,  but  not 
known  in  others.  If  you  mean  an  ulcerative  and 
destructive  inflammation  of  the  lower  extremities, 
having  its  principal  seat  in  the  cleft  between  the 
hoofs  of  cattle,  so-called  foot-rot  of  cattle,  you  can 
effect  a  cure  if  you  first  trim  away  all  the  loose 
and  separated  horn  with  a  sharp  hoof-knife,  re- 
move all  decayed  and.  dead  tissues,  and  then 
dress  the  sores  with  absorbent  cotton  saturated 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  liquid  subacetate  of 
lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts.  If  the 
destruction  is  not  extensive,  and  the  animal  can 
be  kept  on  a  dry  and  clean  floor,  it  will  suffice  to 
press  a  small  bunch  of  cotton  saturated  with  the 
above  mixture  into  the  cleft  between  the  hoofs. 
If,  however,  the  ulceration  is  extensive  and  not 
limited  to  the  cleft,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  dressing  with  a  bandage.  It  is  best 
to  renew  the  dressing  twice  a  day.  That  the 
animal  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  where  it  is 
wet,  muddy,  rough  or  stony,  but  must  be  kept,  if 
not  in  a  stable,  at  least  on  dry  and  level  ground,, 
is  self-evident. 

Infectious  Abortion. — M.  E.  G.,  Paradise, 
Kas.  1.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  breed  the  same  cows 
again  unless  they  have  been  disinfected  and  are 
removed  to  non-infected  premises,  and  even  then 
it  is  possible  that  one  or  another  will  not  carry 
her  calf  the  proper  length  of  time.  2.  Other  cows 
are  very  apt  to  become  infected  if  taken  into 
the  infected  place  or  places  immediately  after 
abortion  has  ceased  (immediately  after  the  last 
of  your  cows  has  aborted),  unless  the  infected 
premises  have  first  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  3.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  a  time 
it  will  require  to  free  infected  premises  from  the 
infectious  principles  if  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
an  artificial  disinfection  have  not  taken  place,  be- 
cause this  depends  upon  the  prevailing  conditions 
—whether  they  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  preservation  of  disease-producing  germs  in 
general,  and  of  those  producing  infectious  abortion 
in  particular— and  upon  the  vitality  of  the  germs 
themselves.  In  regard  to  the  latter  hardly  any- 
thing positive  is  known,  and  as  to  the  former,  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions,  I  can  only 
say  that  a  free  exposure  to  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
is  inimical,  and  that  shade  (protection  against 
sunlight  by  some  kind  of  covering,  but  particular- 
ly by  organic  substances)  and  moisture  are  favqr- 
able  to  the  preservation  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
disease-producing  germs. 

Probably  a  Fistula. — L.  T.,  Pearl,  Kan. 
What  you  call  a  running  sore  on  the  jaw  of  your 
horse  is  probably  a  fistula  leading  into  the  socket 
of  a  tooth.  Have  the  "sore"  carefully  probed,  if 
possible,  by  a  veterinarian,  to  find  out  where  it 
goes  and  where  it  leads  to.  If  it  is  found  that 
it  penetrates  into  the  mouth,  that  the  inner  open- 
ing comes  out  at  the  side  of  a  tooth,  and  that 
the  tooth  itself  is  not  diseased,  a  cure  is  possible 
without  extracting  the  tooth.  If,  however,  it  is 
found  that  the  tooth  is  diseased,  its  extraction 
will  be  necessary,  and  this  operation,  as  well  as 
the  operation  probably  required  to  put  the  fistu- 
lous canal  in  proper  shape  for  treatment,  will  have 
to  be  performed  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  If 
the  fistulous  canal  has  an  upper  opening  in  the 
mouth,  if  the  canal  is  rather  straight  and  free 
from  crooks,  branches  and  pockets,  you  may 
possibly  succeed  yourself  in  bringing  it  to  healing 
if  you  (temporarily)  plug  the  upper  opening  with 
a  small  plug  of  cotton,  and  then  inject  from  below 
a  little  pure  carbolic  acid ;  or  if  the  canal  is  per- 
fectly straight  (if  the  same  is  too  narrow  it  Is 
easily  widened  by  a  common  gimlet)  by  inserting 
a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  clear  up  to  the  cotton 
plug.  An  injection  of  carbolic  acid  will  probably 
require  one  or  more  repetitions,  while  one  inser- 
tion of  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  (provided  the 
stick  is  left  in  the  canal  to  melt  away)  will 
probably  suffice.  The  wound  or  sore  until 
healed  must  be  kept  clean. 


Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints,  Curbs,  and 
All  Forms  of  Lameness  Yield  to 


Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Price,  $1;  six 
for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall'*  Spavin  Cure,  also 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Oor»e."  The  book  free,  address 
DR.  B.  i.  KENDALL  COMPANY.  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


CUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 
Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and  I 
vegetables  for  stock  feed-  ' 
Ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 
Impossible. 

Run  easy,  nave  self  feeder,  J 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed.  | 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  *  SONS, 
Ypsilantl,  Mich. 

Large Bt  Root  Cutter  makers 
In  the  world.    Catalogs  fret* 


Like  a  Bull  Dog. 

That's  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It's  "a  fence  atay 
that  will  atay."  No  twisting, 
straining  or  breaking  of 
wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
slipping.  Makes  the  moat 
rigid,  strongeot,  most  dur- 
able fence  that  can  be  made  out  of  wire. 
It's  just  as  easy  as  jiailing  pickets.  Any 
.  kind  or  size  of  wire  may  be  used, 
ill r  UIAI1T  t  OCUTC  iu  every  locality.  Exclu- 
WC  TfMHI  BUCBJIO  sive  territory  to  the  right 
men.  No  expensive  tools  required.  Cheaper  than  any 
other  of  same  weight  and  strength.  Write  today  for 
catalogue  and  sample — free. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  C0..U  S.  Howard SL,  Baltimore,  Md. 


So.  7 
Hard 
Steel. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 


J5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
423  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INO.,  U.  S.  A. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWI 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It's  KfNG  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  illos.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve- 
ments and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.Jefferson  St.,  J-40,  Chicago 


A  COOD  GRINDER 

mast  crash  and  grind  com  and  cob  singly 
or  mixed  with  other  grain,  into  a  coarse, 
medium  or  fine  grist ;  mast  grind  all  grains, 
make  family  meal,  be  strong  and  durable. 

QUAKER  CITYTlT 

meet  all  these  requirements  and  more. 
Having  two  hoppers  ft  mixes  all  kinds 
of  grain  aa  it  grinds.  Minimum  power. 
Guaranteed.  31  Bt  annual  catalog  I  free. 
A.  W.  STRATH  ft  CO.,  8787  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  VV.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sis.,  Chicago,  111 
Also  Western  amenta  for  Smalley  Powers,  fahellera.  Cutters,  & 


FENCE  HONESH 

An  honest  way  to  sell  anything  is  to 
have  those  who  would  buy,  TRY  IT* 
All  we  ask  -for  the  Duplex  Machine  Is 
A  TRIAL.    With  it  you  can  make 

over  100  Styles  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
wire.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Bos  278  Bidgerille,  Indiana,  C.  9,  A, 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  POLICY 

eonnds  all  right,  but  the  open  field  had  better  have 
Page  Fence  around  It,  with  one  or  two  Page  Gates. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  00.,  ADBIAN,  MICH. 

"CORED  TO  DEATH", 

is  the  startling  headline  of  manyanewe 
paper  article.   Hornless  animals  are  safe. 

DEHORNING  Se^fe 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  4  sides  at  once — clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing,  j 
Full;  warranted.  Circulars  4c.  FKEK.  A 

A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRAN VILLEt  PENN. 


WEIGHT 
30  fiLBS. 


4 TOOLS 
IN  ONE. 


er.  For  $3.50  we  will  send  this  outfit  and  liberal  terms  to  agents. 
Mention  this  paper.   Your  money  baek  if  yon  are  not  satisfied. 
BLOOMFIELP  MFG.  CO.  Box  13  Bloomfield,Ind. 

IM  HI1PPI F     KICKING  COWS 

UU  IT  11U1  1  Ulj  Either  from  Habit  or  Sore  Teats 
By  mall  SO  cents.    AUo    WART  CURE 

Guaranteed  to  remove  "Warts  from  horses,  cows'  teats  or 
man.  Post-paid  at  25  and  60  cents.  Send  for  circulars. 
Asentswanlcd.  IIEXKY  BA8SETT,  Salem,  New  Jersey . 

STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Follj  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRINQ  FENCE  CO. 
BOX  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  &  A. 


FENCE! 


January  1,  1900 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  jjj} 
Plymouth,  Ohio  Jg 


THE  NEW-YEAR 

How  glorious  it  isito  catch  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Xew-Year.  How  the 
wine  of  hope  and  zeal  warms  and 
invigorates  us.  It  is  a  privilege  even 
to  breathe.  The  very  air  is  resonant  with 
anthems  and  hallelujahs,  martial  music 
and  the  sonorous  roll  of  the  drum.  For  one 
day  in  the  year  there  is  a  universal  instinct 
to  achieve  yet  greater  deeds.  More  so  is  it 
to-day,  this  first  day  of  1900.  We  have  been 
making  eighteens  so  long.  Each  new  year 
that  was  ushered  in  promised  us  great  things. 
But  the  promises  somehow  were  not  fulfilled. 
We  became  almost  superstitiously  suspicious 
of  our  old  friend.  We  distrusted  him  and 
began  to  build  our  hopes  on  the  lusty  youth 
soon  to  be  born.  We  have  promised  him 
many  glorious  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  now 
he  is  here,  a  hearty  good  fellow,  strong  and 
vigorous,  perfectly  aware  of  our  promises 
and  ready  to  exact  the  payment.  We  have 
been  telling  him  about  our  marvelous  growth 
as  a  nation ;  of  the  railways  we  have  built 
and  equipped ;  the  palaces  we  have  erected ; 
the  libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  homes  for 
the  aged,  infirm  and  incapable ;  of  our  lodges 
and  societies  for  self-improvement;  of  our 
fine  farms  and  pedigreed  stock ;  our  printing- 
presses,  and  our  sehools  and  churches.  We 
have  told  him  -that  all  this  prosperity  was 
material,  but  that  we  were  going  to  convert 
it  into  spiritual  blessings  for  mankind.  And 
the  fellow  believed  it  all,  and  here  he  stands, 
feet  apart,  hands  in^his  pocket,  and  a  min- 
gled look  of  superiority  and  doubt  of  our 
abilities,  and  coolly  asks,  "What  are  youigoing 
to  do  about  it  ?"  What  would  we  not  give  to 
get  back  with  our  old  friend  eighteen  again. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  a  bit  slow,  but  he  didn't 
tread  on  our  corns.  He  looked  leniently  on 
our  broken  promises.  He  knew  we  had 
made  more  or  less  gallant  attempts,  and  he 
gave  us  credit  for  our  intentions  rather  than 
our  achievements.  But  this  nineteen  is  .  so 
vigorous  andhopeful,  so  full  of  life  and  buoy- 
ancy !  He  has  so  much  to  do  that  he  hasn't 
time  to  sit  down  and  listen  while  we  tell 
him  ail  about  what  we  hope  to  be  and  do. 
He  looks  as  if  he  rather  doubted  our  sin- 
cerity, and  thorfght  our  good  resolutions 
were  traceable  to  the  turkey  we  had  for 
dinner.  I  really  believe  he  is  going  to 
enforce  even  more  stringently  than  eighteen 
the  law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  We 
thought  eighteen  was  too  rigorous  in  the 
execution  of  that  decree,  but  nineteen  is  far 
more  exacting.  Well,  here  are  tears  and 
blessings  for  the  friend  of  so  many  years. 
And  here  are  loyal  hearts  in  sturdy  bodies 
ready  to  solve  the  problems  1j(ie  new  brings 
to  us.  We  will  love  him  after  awhile,  I  doubt 
not;  if  we  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  he  will  have  laurel 
wreaths  and  roses  for  us. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Nineteen  has  given  each  of  us  two 
books.  We  open  them  and  find  the  pages 
beautifully  pure  and  white.  On  the 'title- 
pages  we  find  our  name  and  1900-2000.  ,  As 
we  turn  the  pages  of  one  of  our  books  we 
come  to  pictures  of  rocks  and  hills,  and  great 
muddy  rivers  to  be  crossed.  On  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain  stands  a  statue.  In  its  hands 
is  a  blazing  torch.  As  we  look  the  word  "Suc- 
cess" spells  itself  in  letters  of  gold.  We 
open  the  other  and  find  the  same  picture. 
We  turn  again  to  the  first,  and  idly  thumb 
the  pages.  Unconsciously  we  turn  a  leaf. 
We  see.  a  path  strewn  with  jagged  rocks 
and  cruel  briers.  We  turn  to  the  other  book, 
but  here  is  a  pleasant  road  begirt  with 
beautiful  flowers  and  swaying  trees.  In 
the  branches  are  birds  of  every  description 
discoursing  sweet  music.  There  is  a  spring 
which  bubbles  and  sparkles.  We  see  the 
statue  on  the  mountain  waving  its  torch 
of  living  light.  We  kneel  at  the  spring  and 
drink  the  rich  nectar.  It  lulls  our  excited 
fancies,  and  we  sleep.  It  is  the  first  drink  of 
wine.  We  are  exhilarant.  But  as  we  look 
the  statue  shrinks.  Again  we  turn  the  pages. 
Again  we  see  a  rough  road,  but  the  moun- 
tain is  not  so  high.  Again  we  see  beautiful 
fields  and  hear  entrancing  music  and  drink 
of  the  enchanting  spring.  And  the  moun- 
tain frowns  ominously.  Once  more  we  turn 
a  leaf.  But  what  a  change.  In  the  first  the 
stony,  thorny  path  is  smooth  and  even. 
The  frowning  mountain  has  shrunk  to  a 
mere  sand-hill.  We  stand  on  the  summit  by 
the  statue.  The  torch  is  in  our  hands.  The 
victory  of  achievement  is  on  our  brow.  We 
-  do  not  tremble.  We  stand  erect  and  hold 
the  great  flash-light  on  high.   Far  off  are 


multitudes  of  people  gazing  and  pointing  up- 
ward. For  the  first  time  we  realize  that  we 
are  a  statue  holding  aloft  the  torch  of  suc- 
cess. We  turn  in  our  humility  and  self- 
abnegation  to  place  the  torch  in  the  hand  of 
him  who  last  held  it.  "Keep  it,"  said  a  deep 
voice.  "He  bears  the  torch  who  does  best, 
lives  noblest,  and  blesses  his  fellow-man. 
The  torch-bearer  is  ever  changing,  but  the 
light  endures  forever.  You  fixed  your  eyes 
on  the  light.  Storms  and  sickness,  disasters, 
scorns  and  jeers,  ridicule,  even  ease  and 
pleasure  itself  could  not  win  you  from  your 
stern  purpose  of  using  nobly  the  life  God 
gave  you.  The  obstacles  you  have  met  were 
but  trials  to  prove  your  courage  and  fidelity. 
Henceforth  God  will  use  you  as  a  mouth-* 
piece  to  speak  his  will.  Men  will  listen  to 
you,  and  revere  you,  and  through  you  learn 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and  unflinching 
determination.  The  years  of  your  trial  were 
few,  but  you  are  rewarded  a  hundredfold." 
The  voice  ceased.  We  turned  the  leaf  of  the 
other  book.  The  landscape  was  drear  and 
bleak.  The  mountain  looked  black  and  for- 
bidding. Scattered  about  were  men  in  all 
degrees  of  wretchedness.  Hope  and  cour- 
age and  strength  were  gone.  ,  A  stern  voice 
was  heard,  saying,  "Curse  not  your  fate! 
You  had  time  and  strength,  the  only  oppor- 
tunities given  any  One.  You,  wasted  the  one 
in  seeking  flowery  paths  arid  what  you 
called  pleasure.  You  mortgaged  the  other 
to  gratify  the  lower  element  in  your  nature. 
You  have  your  reward.  You  deliberately 
made  your  own  choice.  You  had  history  to 
tell  you,  and  your  experience  confirmed  it, 
that  everything  in  this  world  has  a  price  ;that 
the  reward  is  sure,  and  is  measured  only 
by  the  individual's  limitations.  You  knew 
that  you  were  placed  here,  with  the  divine 
spark  of  life  within  you,  to  multiply  the 
riches  and  beauties  of  this  world.  You  have 
failed.  You  are  fit  for  but  one  purpose,  that 
of  warning  to  others.  Possibly  your  miser- 
able example  will  restrain  others  from  fol- 
lowing a  life  that  brings  no  good  to  the 
individual  or  the  world.  Happily,  you  will 
soon  be  forgotten."  Nineteen  stood  by  my 
side.  I  came  for  one  of  the  books.  "Which 
one  shall  I  leave  with  you?" 
Which  book  did  you  hand  him  ? 


MAGAZINE  FUND 

Several  granges  have  what  they  call  a 
"magazine  fund,"  a  fund  set  apart  for  the 
subscription  of  certain  magazines,  and  the 
purchase  of  numbers  containing  articles  of 
special  interest  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  magazines  are  bound  and  put  into 
the  library.  By  subscribing  through  an 
agency  they  get  the  magazines  at  reduced 
cost.  We  would  commend  this  plan  to  all 
granges  that  have  not  a  reading  club.  The 
best  current  thought  on  topics  of  general 
interest  is  given  in  the  leading  magazines. 
The  farmer  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  best 
thought  in  order  that  he  may  decide  intel- 
ligently upon  the  problems  confronting  him. 
It  is  not  enough,  that  he  doggedly  denounce 
certain  measures.  He  must  back  up  his 
denunciation  with  reason.  The  trust  ques- 
tion will  be  of  paramount  importance  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  Both  parties  will 
be  gathering  ammunition  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, so  that  "my  paper"  will  hardly  be  a 
trustworthy  guide.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
der cover  of  the  intense  feeling  that  will  be 
engendered  innocent-appearing  laws  will 
be  enacted  that  will  be  wide-spread  in  their 
effects.  The  most  hurtful  measures  are 
those  seemingly  harmless  ones  that  are  en- 
grafted on  our  statutes  while  the  public 
mind  is  at  fever-heat  on  some  important 
topic.  It  behooves  every  grange  to  put 
itself  in  a  position,  through  the  medium  of 
magazines,  trustworthy  newspapers  and 
farm  journals,  to  intelligently  handle  the 
various  questions  that  will  arise. 


GRANGE  WORK 

Many  things  point  to  a  prosperous  year  in 
grange  work.  The  lecturers  are  becoming 
aroused  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
their  office.  They  will  see  that  the  literary 
work  is  carried  on  energetically  and  syste- 
matically. The  deputies  are  coming  together 
at  their  different  state  granges,  and  are  en- 
thusiastically laying  plans  for  a  splendid 
year's  work.  Michigan  set  the  pace  with 
seventy-five  good  granges  organized  in  1899. 
The  other  states  will  not  be  far  behind  in 
1900.  In  some  states  the  deputies  have 
agreed  to  organize  at  least  one  grange  each. 
The  weak  states  are  to  be  assisted  in  build- 
ing up  the  order  within  their  borders.  The 
granges  are  learning  that  a  live,  energetic 
grange,  one  that  means  business,  has  far 
more  influence  in  building  up  the  order  than 
a  whole  string  of  eloquence.  They  realize 
that  example  is  better  than  precept.  But  the 


greatest  good  will  result  to  those  who  do 
the  work.  The  farmers  know  that  they  can- 
not evade  the  trust  and  transportation 
questions.  They  must  be  solved,  and  they 
have  to  do  their  fair  part  in  the  solution  of 
these  vexing  problems.  Altogether  the  in- 
dications are  that  1900  is  going  to  see  a  won- 
derful revival  in  grange  work. 


The  same  qualities  that  are  essential  in  a 
successful  career  for  an  individual  are  just 
as  necessary  in  the  grange.  Pluck,  prudence, 
perseverance,  honesty,  energy  and  an  un- 
yielding determination  to  succeed  will  surely 
reap  a  rich  reward. 

My  young  friend,  it  doesn't  pay  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  any  one.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  be  dishonest.  The  best  way  to  get 
even  with  an  enemy  is  to  make  of  yourself  a 
successful  man  or  woman.  Pure,  conscien- 
tious motives  joined  to  sound  business  judg- 
ment and  a  wide  knowledge  is  sure  to  bring 
success  of  the  kind  that  is  of  most  worth 
and  honor  in  the  world.  Be  true  to  thyself, 
and  it  follows  as  night  the  day 

"Tliat  thou  canst  but  he  true  to  others." 


-Do  not  try  to  make  the  lecture  work  too 
elaborate.  Make  out  a  program  that  you 
can  carry  out  successfully  and  gradually 
improve  as  the  year  rolls  round. 


RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  AND  GOOD  ROADS 

In  his  annual  report  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  Perry  S.  Heath,  says : 
"I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  very 
valuable  aid  which  has  been  given  the  devel- 
opment of  the  rural  free-delivery  service  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  several  state  granges 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  similar  bodies. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  I  have  received 
from  the  masters  of  these  lodges  applications 
for  information  as  to  this  service,  and  in  re- 
turn for  the  information  thus-  supplied  I 
have  never  failed  to  receive  from  them  res- 
olutions commending  the  system  of  rural 
free  delivery  and  urging  its  continuous 
development. 

"Those  interested  in  the  development  of 
good  roads  throughout  the  country  have  also 
shown  as  strong  a  disposition  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  rural  free-delivery  ser- 
vice, recognizing  the  fact  that  good  roads 
and  rural  delivery  are  necessarily  closely 
connected. 

"On  the  6th  of  October,  1899,  a  'Good  Roads 
Convention'  was  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  rep- 
resentative gathering  was  the  following : 

"Believing  that  the  postal  system  of  the  gen- 
eral government  was  instituted  upon  the  theory  of 
serving  without  discrimination  all  the  people  in  a 
just  and  liberal  manner,  and  recognizing  the  many 
social  and  pecuniary  advantages  of  rural  free-mail 
service,  not  only  to  the  rural  population,  but  also 
to  all  classes,  and  that  such  service  is  dependent 
on  good  roads :  Therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  an  appro- 
priation hy  Congress  as  will  insure  the  speedy  and 
permanent  establishment  of  such  service  through- 
out the  country  where  the  conditions  as  to  good 
roads  and  population  will  justify,  and  that  we 
hereby  respectfully  request  our  members  of  Con- 
gress in  both  the  Senate  and  House  to  vote  for  such 
an  appropriation." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address 
to  the  convention : 

"The  farmer  located  on  a  good  thorough- 
fare, who  sees  the  fine  turn-outs  rapidly 
hurrying  by,  the  occupants  handsomely 
dressed  people,  is  surprised  by  the  scene, 
steps  quicker,  thinks  faster,  and  keeps  his 
home  surroundings  in  harmony  with  what 
he  sees.  A  sense  of  pride  prompts  him  to 
greater  efforts  to  have  for  his  family  a  good 
conveyance,  to  provide  about  his  barn  good 
drives,  free  from  mud,  and  to  have  about  his 
home  good  brick  or  cement  walks.  His 
children  go  to  school  over  good  roads;  his 
family  goes  to  church,  to  lectures,  to  town ; 
they  are  in  touch  with  the  world's  progress. 
The  need  of  combining  small  country 
schools,  the  demand  for  township  high 
schools,  will  increase  the  need  of  road  im- 
provements. , 

"Rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  so  much  needed 
among  our  farmers,  can  never  obtain  except 
in  localities  possessing  good  thoroughfares, 
insuring  rapid  transit  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

"Of  all  men  the  farmer  needs  the  daily 
paper.  He  is  enabled  thereby  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  world's  advance,  to  be  posted 
on  current  events,  and  to  understand  daily 
markets.  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  will 
do  more  to  hasten  this  desired  end  than  good 
roads." 


BUY  THE  BEST 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  "Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 
hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 


Electric 

wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  supplied 
without  additional  cost  when  requested.  This 
wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  anywhere. 
Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully  de- 
scribes this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric  Wheels 
and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


THIS  IS  OUR  VISITING  CARD 


No.  9 


Fodder 
Cutter 


The 
Appleton 

A  Foretaste  of  "Appleton  Quality." 

»  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  superiority 
>  of  "Appleton  Quality"  we  have  ^^^^  built  the  best  ex- 
'  ;  1  u  3  i  v  e  1  y  lb,  bant*  fodder  cut- 

market  and  will 
extremely  low 
'complete  a  ma- 

?oseasanyof  our 
'New  Hero" 
Fodder  Cutters, 
knives,  2  changes  of 
will  want  one,  and  as 
limited,  you  should 
sure  of  getting  one. 
power  ensilage  and 
dcr,  a  busker, 
feed  grinder, 


$  sell  it  at  an 
J  price.  It  is  as 

{ chine    for  its  c_ 
t  justly  celebrated 

*  Ensilage  and 
I  Has  2  -heavy  9-in. 
I  cut,  etc.  Everybody 
J  the   supply  is 

*  order  at  once  to  be' 
t  Should  you  want   a  larger 
J  fodder  cutter  or  shred-" 

*  sheller,  'horse  power, 


>  wood  saw,  windmill,  steel  tanks,  etc.,  we  can  supply 
;  you  "Appleton  Quality'*— which  is  the  beBt— there 

>  also.    160  page  convincing  catalogue  mailed  free. 

>  APPLETON  MFC.  CO., 

9  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


Extra  Early  Admiral  Dewey 

Originated  and  introduced  by 

HARRY  N.HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,    Box  43,  FIFIELD,  MICH. 

Largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America.  The 
Dewey  is  the  most  wonderful  New  Potato.  Its 
merits  are  fully  described  in  Hammond's  1900  Catalogue.  Free 
fop  the  asking.  Address  as  above.  Write  to-day.  20  other  va- 
rieties of  potatoes.   Also  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.   


FOR  14  GENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000  new 
customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,      -  10c. 
1  Pkg.  Earl'st  Emerald  Cucumber.  15c. 

15c. 
15c. 
10c. 
10c. 
loc. 
15c. 
jjSl.W) 


La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce, 
Strawberry  Melon,  - 
13-Day  Radish,  - 
Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 
Early  Dinner  Onion, 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds, 
Worth  gl.OO,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  packages  worth  gl.00  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  great 
Catalogue,  telling  all  about 

SAI.ZEK'S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14e. 
stamps.   We  invite  your  trade,  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Salzer'a 
. .  Reed**  you  will  never  do  without. 
$300  Prizes  on  Salzer's  1900— rar- 
est earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth. 

156,  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


SEEDTIME 

SAVINGS 


We  have  helped  thousands 
i    of  successful  seed  sowers  in  the  plan- 
ning of  their  planting.   We  can  help  you 
1  save  money  for  yon.  Write  to-day  for 

VICK'S  an^V  GUIDE 

And  get  the  brightest  book  of  suggestions  and  helpful  hints  on 
all  kinds  of  planting  published.  It's  absolutely  Free  if  you  j 
mention  what  you  grow  moat — Flowert,  Vegetables,  or  Al 
Small  Fruit3. 

JAMES  VICE'S  SONS, 
29  Elm  St.,  Kocliebter,  N.  V. 


SEED  S&  FREE 

To  get  new  customersto  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mail  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  morebargaius  than  ever  and  a  10c  Due 
BUI  good  for  lOe  worth  of  Seed**  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Beet  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Mine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  Jwill  pay  $50,  FOR  A 
NAME  ^  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin- 
seng, the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  In 
colors.  $1100  in  cash  premiums  offered.  Don't  give  your 
order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to- 
day. It  is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
P>  B.  MI1XB,  Box  46  Boaehlll.  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEE  AlNfD  WONDER 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butter-making  simplified.  More  and  bet- 
ter butter.  Farmers*  and  Agents'  Cold -mine.  Price 
§2.50;  worth  §100.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Quincy,  111 


450,000 


200  varletles.AIso  Grapes, Small  Frults,etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.   LEWIS  KOESCH,  Fredonia.  Ii.  Y. 

RAR6AINS  IN  SEEDS  I 

MM  Choice  kinds  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at 
8c.  pcf  packet.  Flower  Wants,  5c.  each.  Many  choice 
novelties.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  new 
catalogue.  Mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  OES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


I 


THE  P^ARJVi  AINO  PIRESIOE 


f% 


STYLES  AND  COURTESIES  OF  LETTER-WRITING 


IS  a  gentle  courtesy  to  select 
paper  of  good  quality,  and  we 
will  take  thought  for  this  mat- 
ter if  we  have  any  regard  for 
the  friend  we  are  writing  to. 
The  richest  style  in  paper  this 
vear  is  Holland  linen,  a  cloth- 


y 

Doll  parties,  where  each  guest  brings  her 
favorite  doll,  are  favorites  with  little  folks, 
but  kitten  parties,  where  the  darling  kitten 
is  lovingly  brought,  and  to  whom  an  especial 
invitation  was  sent,  affords  no  end  of  amuse- 
ment, especially  when  a  prize  is  awarded  to 
the  puss  that  drinks  the  most  daintily  from 


First  row — Work  1  single,  20  doubles  in  ch, 
slip  st  in  back  of  the  fifth  double  of  the 
first  row  of  the  first  petal;  turn. 

Second  row — 1  single  in  first  double,  1 
double  in  each  of  19  doubles,  1  single  in  sin- 
gle; turn. 

Third  row — Work  same  as  third  row  of 
other  petals. 

Fifth  Petax. — Ch  5,  slip  st  in  back  of 
fifth  double  of  fourth  petal;  turn. 

First  row — 1  single,  18  doubles,  1  single  in 
ch;  turn. 

Second  row — Work  same  as  second  row  of 
other  petals;  slip  st  in  back  of  ninth  double 
in  the  second  row  of  fourth  petal;  turn. 

Third  row— Same  as  third  row  of  other 


finished  paper  in  all  the  leading    the  prettily  decorated  bowl  that  is  but  one  petals;  slip  st  in  ninth  double  of  second  row 


of  the  long  row  ranged  in  the  middle  of 
the  nursery,  where  a  pure  white  oil-cloth 
on  the  floor  does  duty  as  a  table-cloth. 

"Lo!  what  thou  hast  done  for  the  children 
For  the  Lord  himself  has  wrought." 

Ella  Baktlett  Simmons. 


shades  of  Ghent  blue,  queen's 
purple,  pistachio-green,  Burn 
blue  arid  ash-gray.  Swastika  pearl  is  an- 
other new  paper,  so  named  from  its  water- 
mark of  a  mystic  Indian  symbol  meaning 
good  luck.  It  comes  in  a  Swede  finish,  and 
is  packed  in  boxes  covered  with  all-over  de- 
signs of  East-Indian  rugs. 

It  is  a  courtesy  to  address  all  business  cor- 
respondents as  "Dear  Sir"  or  "Dear  Mad- 
ame," which  simply  means  that  we  are  a 
little  removed  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  in  this  dawn  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  are  beginning  "to  love  each 
other  as  they  do  in  heaven  rather  than  hate 
each  other  as  they  do  in  Florence."  "Mad- 
am" sounds  so  harsh  and  curt— and  is  most    future,  *but  let  me  tell  you  another  one  still 


of  the  first  petal,  break  thread,  and  fasten 
neatly. 

Center. — Fasten  black,  bright  yellow  or 
any  color  desired  on  back  side  of  ring,  put 


HINTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  the  many 
useful  and  instructive  contributions  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and 
since  I  heard  with  "mine  ears"  M.  M.  M.'s 
sensible  speech  I'm  induced  to  add  my  mite. 
I  ''shall  try  her  washing-fluid  in  the  near 


likely  to  bring  a  reply  in  the  same  tone. 
Why  start  any  wave  of  ill-feeling  when  there 
is  already  enough  in  the  world. 

When  we  write  asking  for  information  on 
any  subject  it  is  not  only  courtesy,  but  hon- 
esty, to  inclose  a  stamped  envelope  for  a 
reply.  We  cannot  expect  stranger  corre- 
spondents to  furnish  stamps  and  envelopes 
to  further  our  own  affairs. 

In  friendly  correspondence,  "Most  sin- 
cerely" or  "Cordially  yours"  are  good  forms, 
and  the  simple  words  "Your  friend"  mean 
a  great  deal  when  they  come  from  the  heart. 
Some  people  have  queer  ideas  as  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  closing  words  of  a  letter,  and  the 
story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  offended  at 
receiving  a  letter  from  some  neighbors  con- 
doling him  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
signed  "Yours  truly."  He  thought  they  were 
entirely  too  familiar,  but  "Yours  truly" 
means  simply  "This  letter  is  truly  yours." 

While  complimentary  flourishes  are  always 
out  of  place  in  a  business  letter,  it  is  rude 
to  abbreviate  the  closing  words.  A  letter 
written  with  poor  ink  on  a  sheet  of  bargain- 
paper,  and  signed  "Yours,  etc.,"  is  an  ep- 
itome of  the  writer's  bad  manners. 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


THE  YULE-TIDE  THE  CHILDREN'S  TIDE 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  We  cel- 
ebrate the  birth  of  the  greatest  child  that 
ever  lived,  and  desire  to  impress  his  person- 
ality on  the  minds  of  our  children;  what 
better  season  can  there  be  than  the  holy 
Christmas-tide?  We  should  not  allow  our 
time  to  become  so  fully  occupied  with  the 
gaieties  which  are  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  this  especial  season  that  the  little  ones 
are  neglected.  Let  them  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  festivities,  not  merely  on  Christmas 
day — of  course,  they  will  be  remembered  then 
— but  during  the  entire  week.  And  see  to  it 
that  all  the  pleasure  given  them  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
fix  upon  their  impressible  minds  lessons 
which  they  will  never  forget — lessons  of 
kindness,  unselfishness,  gentleness  and  love. 
Let  us  live  with  and  for  our  children,  and 
make  them  out  friends  in  an  especial  man- 
ner. They  will  not  be  little  children  long. 
Take  this  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  one,  that 
you  may  be  the  better  able  to  guide  and  to 
train  them  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

We  should  plan  simple,  innocent  pleas- 
ures for  our  children.  Nothing  will  so  add 
to  their  happiness  as  to  know  that  mama  is 
interested  in  their  little  games,  and  their 
joy  knows  no  bounds  when  she  becomes  a 
participant.  And  then  what  lovely  moments 
can  be  spent  together  when  tired  with  play 
talking  of  the  Christ-  child.  We  as  mothers 
should  seize  every  opportunity  that  offers 
itself  to  impress  lessons  of  uprightness,  truth 
and  purity  in  the  hearts  of  these  immortal 
souls  committed  to  our  care. 

A  busy  child  is  a  happy  child;  innocent 
pleasures  keep  the  child  busy,  hence  happy. 
A  truly  happy  child  is  usually  a  good  child. 
By  all  means  allow  the  children  to  have  a 

simple  little  party  all  their  very  own  during  portion  of  first  and  third  petals  go  under  the 
the  holidays.   Simplicity  is  the  rule  for  chil-    second  petal. 


more  simple.  I  wash  in  the  same  manner, 
only  I  add  to  my  boiler  of  water  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  kerosene-oil.  I  have  found 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  cutting  the  dirt. 

Wash  your  windows  in  as  clear  hot  water 
as  can  be  used,  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
kerosene-oil.  It  evaporates,  carrying  the 
moisture  with  it,  and  you  will  be  gratified 
with  a  shining  glass  and  not  half  the  trouble 
to  get  the  polish.  Try  it  the  same  way  on 
your  woodwork.  It  saves  labor  and  soap, 
and  no  injury  is  done  your  paint. 

Let  me  tell  some  of  you  who,  like  myself, 
and  they  are  legion,  have  not  the  wherewith- 
al to  buy  new  furniture  how  to  renovate 
the  old,  so  when  house-cleaning  is  done  they 
may  look  new  if  old.  Buy  of  your  druggist 
any  good  brand  of  enamel  for  woodwork, 
and  use  it  according  to  directions.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  delighted.  A  twenty-cent  can 
will  put  two  coats  on  three  chairs. 

Will  not  some  of  the  readers  give  some 
instructions  on  the  making  of  crape-paper 
flowers?  Give  illustrations  and  outline  of 
patterns  of  some  of  the  simpler  ones.  They 
are  beautiful  for  lace  curtain  decoration,  and 
inexpensive. 

One  more  "mite."  Have  any  of  you  set 
away  a  nice  row  of  golden  pumpkin  pies, 
and  when  again  you  beheld  them,  after  they 
have  cooled,  found  them  cracked  all  around 
from  the  outer  edge  of  crust?  Just  put  one 
teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  to  each  pie  when 
you  mix  them,  and  presto,  there  they  stay! 

Mrs.  W.  H.  C. 

4. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CROCHETING  PANSY 

Abbreviations. — Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch. 
A  No.  O*  steel  hook  should  be  used  to  ob- 
tain a  natural-sized  pansy. 

Ch  5,  join,  making  a  ring.  Ch  1,  13  singles 
in  ring,  slip  st  in  top  of  ch  1,  ch  4,  slip  st  in 
fourth  of  ring,  ch  4,  skip  3  singles,  slip  st  in 
next,  ch  4,  skip  three  singles,  slip  st  in  next: 
turn. 

First  Petal.— First  row— 1  single,  14 
doubles,  1  single  in  first  ch  of  four;  turn. 

Second  row — 1  single  in  single,  1  double  in 
each  14  doubles,  1  single  in  single;  -turn. 

Third  row — Ch  3,  1  single  in  single,  *  ch 
3,  1- single  in  double;  repeat  from  *  thirteen 
times,  ch  3,  1  single  in  single,  slip  st  on  back 
of  work  to  second  ch  of  four  on  ring. 


hook  through  center  or  ring  from  right  side, 
and  draw  thread  through  with  loop  on  hook; 
put  hook  through  space  between  ring  and^ 
second  petal,  draw  thread  through  space  and 
loop  on  hook;  repeat  three  times,  making 
four  stitches  in  all.  This  completes  the 
pansy. 

A  single  pansy  alone  may  not  look  real 
natural,  but  will  look  much  more  so  when 
grouped  with  several  others.  The  lace  back 
is  easily  understood.  Frances  Law. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOME  IN  WINTER 

"The  country  is  well  enough  in  summer, 
when  everything  is  green  and  growing,  .but 
when  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  fall,  the 
wind  roars  a'nd  moans  through  the  bare 
branches,  and  winter  storms  come,  it  must 
be  awfully  dull.  What  do  you  find  to  amuse,, 
you  through  the  long,  dreary  evenings?  I 
am  sure  I  should  die  of  lonesomeness  if  I 
had  to  live  in  the  country  all  the  year." 

After  this  expression  of  her  feelings  the 
city  cousin  yawned  and  looked  pityingly  at 
her  eduntry  friends. 

"Oh,  we  never  get  lonesome,"  was  the  re- 
ply.- "'How  can  we,  when  there  is  so  much 
to  do?  When  it  is  pleasant  weather  we 
make  visits  and  entertain  our  friends,  we 
take  long  walks  in  the  woods,  which  are  any- 
thing but  gloomy,  even  if  the  trees  are  brown 
and  bare.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  the  brown 
leaves  rustle  under  foot;  then  we  discover 
many  beauties  and  woodland  secrets  that 
one  would  never  find  in  the  summer.  And 
when  the  pond  freezes  we  have  skating 
parties,  and  the  snow  makes  jolly  coast- 
ing and  sleigh-riding  possible.  Some- 
times wesanake  up  a  party  and  drive  to  the 
city  to  hear  a  lecture,  concert  or  opera.  At 
home  we  sew,  read,  study,  play  games  .and 
practise  nvusic.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you 
all  the  things  we  find  to  do;  indeed,  the 
winter  is  always  gone  before  we  get  through 
with  all  we  had  planned  to  do.  Last  winter 
I  studied  Spanish.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  one  can  learn  in  a  few  months.  When 
a  big  storm  comes,  the  wind  howls  and  snow 


dren  now,  not  the  artificiality  of  some  years 
past.  They  do  not  hold  their  parties  "after 
early  candle-lightin'  "  now,  but  from  three 
or  three-thirty  until  six  o'clock. 


Second  Petal.— Work  in  second  ch  of  fills  the  air,  I  think  we  enjoy  home  then  the 
four  as  in  first  ch.  most  of  all.    We  gather  around  the  fire, 

THIRD  Petal.— Work  in  third  ch  of  four  .  read  and  tell  stories,  sing,  play  on  the  piano, 
as  in  first  ch,  then  break  thread.   Let  lower    play  games,  pop  corn,  eat  apples  and  nuts, 

and  the  'long  dreary  evenings'  you  talk  about 
seem  anything  but  long  or  dreary." 
The  city  cousin  shook  her  head.  "That 


Fourth  Petal. — Fasten  thread  in  top 
single  of  first  row  of  the  third  petal,  ch  5, 
slip  st  in  back  of  the  seventh  double  of  the 
third  petal;  turn. 


all  sounds  very  pleasant,  but  give  me  the 
city  where  there  is  something  to  go  to  every 
night,  where  I  can  go  down  town  every  day 
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and  look  at  the  lovely  things  in  the  stores. 
There  whenever  you  look  out  of  doors  you 
can  see  people  passing  on  the  street.  I  would 
rather  look  at  people  than  at  trees." 

This  last  remark  just  explained  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  girls.  One  was  a  lover 
of  Nature  and  a  person  of  resources  within 
herself.  She  did  not  need  to  be  everlasting- 
ly entertained,  and  did  not  consider  amuse- 
ment the  chief  end  of  life.  The  other  had 
grown  up  in  a  city  with  a  constant  round  of 
excitement  and  amusements  until  they  were 
a  part  of  her  life.  She  depended  entirely 
upon  outside  influences  for  her  pleasure  and 
happiness. 

I  confess  that  all  country  homes  are  not 
as  pleasant  and  inviting  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, and  all  country  girls  and  boys  are  not 
so  contented  and  happy  as  our  young 
friend.  Her  father  and  mother  had  been 
determined  to  give  their  children  every  ad- 
vantage possible.  The  father  did  not  try  to 
buy  all  the  land  "adjoining  him,"  nor  spend 
all  his  spare  money  in  building  new  barns. 
He  made  the  house  comfortable  and  con- 
venient, and  beautified  the  place  with  small 
outlay  by  planting  trees,  vines  and  flowers. 
Plenty  of  good  dry  wood  was  on  hand  each 
fall,  and  in  the  winter  heat  and  light  were 
always  in  abundance.  The  parents  were  in- 
terested in  the  children's  studies,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  do  their  best.  They  grew  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  books,  and  the  best 
magazines  were  always  at  hand.  Later  they 
were  given  higher  school  advantages  away 
from  home,  but  their  'humble,  happy  coun- 
try home  was  the  meeca  toward  which  their 
hearts  ever  turned. 

There  are  very  few  homes,  in  town  or 
country,  where  money  is  so  plentiful  that- 
every  desire  can  be  gratified,  so  the  matter 
of  choice  and  selection  is  all-important.  All 
possible  intellectual  and  artistic  acquire- 
ments add  to  our  resources.  They  <make  for 
culture.  Children  that  are  brought  up  to 
think  more  of  a  new  book  than  of  something 
fine  to  wear,  of  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  best  music  in  preference  to  having  fine 
carpets  and  furniture,  are  laying  up  a  store 
for  future  happiness.  Because  one  fives  in 
the  country  is  no  reason  they  should  be 
denied  all  these  things.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  reason  for  having  and  enjoying 
them.  .  Maida  McL. 

*. 

A  PORTRAIT  PARTY 

Plan  a  few  social  gatherings  for  the  long 
evenings.  Save  all  the  newspaper  pictures 
of  prominent  men  and  women  until  fifty  or 
more  good  likenesses  are  collected.  It  is  well 
to  have  duplicates,  so  that  in  the  final  sort- 
ing only  the  better  pictures  need  be  saved. 
Usually  a  few  local  celebrities  can  be  found, 
and  serve  to  individualize  the  collection. 
Mount  each  picture  on  a  separate  card  and 
number  in  regular  order  without  the  name; 
but  keep  a  list,  in  which  the  name  shall  be 
opposite  the  corresponding  number  of  the 
card.  If  number  35  happens  to  be  a  picture 
of  James  K.  Polk,  a  reference  to  the  list  will 
show  that  name  opposite  number  35. 
The  mounting  and  numbering,  by  the  way, 
will  be  excellent  rainy-day.work  for  the  chil- 
dren when  kept  from  school. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  party  of  twelve,  as 
many  lists  of  numbers  must  be  prepared, 
each  guest  being  given  a  pencil  and  set  to 
work*  to  check  off  from  the  fifty  numbers  all 
that  he  can  identify.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
pictures  scattered  about  on  several  small 
tables  to  avoid  crowding.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  familiar  faces  one  is  unable  to 
name,  and  probably  not  one  of  the  twelve 
guests  can  check  off  the  fifty  numbers  with 
the  correct  names. 

To  make  the  contest  interesting  time  must 
be  limited  and  telling  prohibited.  At  the 
end  of  the  given  time  cards  are  collected, 
judges  appointed  to  compare  them  with  the 
correct  list,  and  results  reported.  If  a  prize 
is  given,  'nothing  is-  more  suitable  than  a 
portrait  or  book,  but  neither  should  be  ex- 
pensive. The  matter  of  prizes  is  easily  over- 
done, and  the  very  ones  who  most  enjoy 
social  evenings  are  kept  from  them  by  need- 
less expenses  which  they  think  they  cannot 
afford. 

There  need  be  no  expense  whatever  in  the 
mounting  of  pictures  for  this  purpose.  The 
backs  of  tablets  or  even  lids  of  boxes  are 
good  enough.  We  too  often  defeat  the  object 
of  entertainment  by  making  it  too  elaborate. 

A  portrait  party  admits  of  endless -variety. 
Instead  of  newspaper  prints  the  baby  pic- 
tures of  the  guests  may  be  borrowed  for  the 
occasion,  and  much  merriment  follows. 

The  list  may  be  confined  to  one  class  of 
celebrities  or  may  include  all  prominent 
classes,  but  whatever  the  plan  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  hostess  will  do  most  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  evening  is  to  be  a  success 
or  a  failure.  Bertha  Knowlton. 
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MOTHER'S  DUES 

If  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears, 

She  would  freshen  that  faded  gown; 
She  would  sometimes  take  an  hour's  rest, 

And  sometimes  a  trip  to  town. 
And  it  shouldn't  be  all  for  the  children, 

The  fun,  and  the  cheer,  and  the  play; 
With  the  patient  droop  to  the  tired  mouth, 

And  the  "Mother  has  had  her  day!" 

True,  mother  has  had  her  day,  dears, 

When  you  were  her  babies  three. 
And  she  stepped  about,  the  farm  and  the 
house 

As  busy  as  ever  a  bee; 
When  she  rocked  you  all  to  sleep,  dears, 

And  sent  you  all  to  school. 
And  wore  herself  out,  and  did  without, 

And  lived  by  the  Golden  Rule. 

» 

And  so  your  turn  has  come,  dears; 

Her  hair  is  growing  white,  , 
And  her  eyes  are  gaining  the  far-away  look 

That  peers  beyond  the  uight. 
One  of  these  days  in  the  morning 

Mother  will  not  be  here; 
She  will  fade  away  in  silence, 

The  mother  so  true  and  dear. 

Then  what  will  you  do  In  the  daylight, 

And  what  in  the  gloaming  dim, 
And  father,  tired  and  lonesome  then, 

Pray,  what  will  you  do  for  him'.' 
If  you  want  to  keep  your  mother. 

You  must  make  her  rest  to-day, 
Must  give  her  a  share  in  the  frolic, 

And  draw  her  into  play. 

If  your  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears, 

She'd  buy  her  a  gown  of  silk, 
With  buttons  of  royal  velvet, 

And  ruffles  as  white  as  milk; 
And  she'd  let  you  do  the  trotting, 

While  she  sat  still  in  her  chair; 
That  mother  should  have  it  hard  all  through, 

It  strikes  me,  isn't  fair! 

i. 

TARTLETS 

IT  IS  some  years  since  tarts  and  tartlets 
went  out  of  fashion,  if  fashion  can  be  said 
to  affect. such  an  every-day  affair  as  food. 
Still  they  certainly  have  been  relegated 
to  the  background  for  some  time,  a  position 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  as  they  are 
toothsome,  easy  to  make  and  a  very  orna- 
mental dish — far  more  attractive  in  every 
way  than  the  baker's  cake  to  which  we  are 
so  often  treated  on  festive  occasions  now- 
adays. The  sticking-point  is  probably  the 
Miff-paste,  and  this  is  only  difficult  because 
most  cooks  will  not  take  the  time  necessary 
nor  expend  the  requisite  patience.  Here  are 
three  simple  receipts  for  puff -paste.  Per- 
sonal experience  has  made  me  prefer  the 
first  receipt,  as  using  lard  and  butter  to- 
gether seems  to  make  the  paste  lighter  than 
all  butter. 

No.  1. — One  and  one  half  pints  of  flour  and 
one  half  pound  of  best  lard  well  mixed.  Add 
half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water  and  a  little 
salt.  Roll  it  out,  and  spread  little  dabs  of 
butter  all  over  it,  then  dredge  with  flour. 
Knead  it  a  little,  roll  out  again,  and  butter 
as  before.  This  should  be  done  three  times, 
and  is  certainly  better  and  lighter  with  five. 
Bake  quickly. 

No.  2. — Roll  one  pound  of  butter  into  one 
quart  of  flour,  make  it  up  very  light  with 
cold  water,  just  stiff  enough  to  be  worked, 
and  then  roll  it  out;  put  a  layer  of  butter 
all  over,  sprinkle  flour  over  that,  double  it, 
and  roll  it  out  again.'  Repeat  this  seven  or 
eight  times.  This  ought  to  make  a  beautiful 
paste. 

No.  3. — One  cupful  of  butter,  two  eupfuls 
of  flour,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one  half  cupful  of  ice-water.  Work  the 
butter  with  the  hand  in  a  bowl  until  it  be- 
comes soft,  and  then  keep  it  cold  till  you 
wish  to  use  it.  Mix  flour  and  salt,  and  add 
your  water  till  it  is  a  smooth  paste.  Knead 
it  as  you  would  bread-dough,  then  get  it 
thoroughly  cold.  When  it  is  cold  roll  it  out 
on  a  slab  if  you  have  one,  if  not,  on  a  board, 
and  fold  your  lump  of  butter  inside,  turning 
the  dough  carefully  up  all  around  it.  Lay 
the  folded  side  down,  and  roll  it  out  in  a  flat 
strip,  then  double  and  roll  again.  Repeat 
this  five  or  six  times,  always  laying  the 
turned-over  part  evenly  on  the  lower  part. 
If  the  paste  sticks,  chill  it  by  laying  on  a 
plate  which  stands  on  ice.  When  you  have 
rolled  it  the  requisite  number  of  times  cut  it 
in  the  forms  you  wish  and  put  it  in  a  hot 
oven. 

The  oven  is  a  very  important  item  in  the 
success  of  all  puff-paste,  and  should  be  very 
hot.  The  greatest  heat  should  be  at  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  the  paste  will  rise  before  it  be- 
gins to  bake;  therefore  it  is  well  to  put  your 
paste  on  the  bottom  and  cover  the  shelf. 
Do  not  open  the  oven  door  for  the  first  five 
minutes;  after  that  watch  so  as  to  take  out 
the  paste  when  it  is  just  a  golden-brown. 
If  you  can  make  this  paste  successfully  you 
have  at  your  command  what  will  serve  you 


at  luncheons,  dinners  and  suppers,  and  what 
will  prove  a  crowning  glory  to  any  of  these 
feasts. 

To  make  pate-cases,  cut  out  rounds  from 
paste  rolled  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick: 
these  are  for  the  bottoms.  Place  on  them 
other  rounds  from  which  the  centers  have 
been  cut,  and  if  you  wish  the  tops  shiny, 
brush  them  with  egg.  It  will  require  twenty 
minutes  to  bake  them.  They  may  be  filled 
with  creamed  oysters,  clams,  spiced  meat, 
lobster  farce,  or  anything  you  choose,  and 
served  as  a  course  at  luncheon  or  dinner.  If 
you  use  a  'fruit  or  jam  filling,  prepare  your 
cases  and  bake  them  first.  In  some  cases 
the  paste  and  filling  are  baked  together.  Be- 
low are  a  few  ideas  for  novel  fillings. 

Cheese  Tarts—  Melt  together  in  a  sauce- 
pan four  ounces  of  butter  and  eight  ounces 
of  sugar.  Stir  slowly,  and  when  well  melted 
and  mixed  add  the  juice  and  grated  rinds 
of  two  lemons.  When  these  have  been 
well  stirred  in  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one  beaten  stiff.  When 
this  mixture  has  been  stirred  till  it  is 
smooth,  fill  your  paste-cases,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Almond  Cheese  Tarts. — Blanch  four 
ounces  of  almonds,  and  pound  them  in  a 
mortar;  add  four  ounces  of  sugar  and  four 
eggs  well  beaten.  Rub  the  whole  well  to- 
gether till  it  is  frosty,  fill  your  cases,  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  These 
are  very  delicate. 

Peanut  Tarts— Since  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  nuts  are  so  healthful,  even  the 
peanut  takes  a  place  in  society  and  is  no 
longer  relegated  to  the  top  gallery  and  the 
circus  tent.  These  cakes  are  very  nice  and 
cause  a  genuine  surprise  wheli  first  tasted. 
Blanch  one  pint  of  small,  freshly  roasted 
peanuts;  beat  them  fine,  adding  a  little 
brandy  (a  teaspoonful)  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting oily.  Four  eggs,  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
one  pound  of  butter  are  then  beaten  well 
together,  peanuts  added,  the  cases  filled  and 
baked  in  a  slow  oven. 

Apricot  Tarts.— These  are  particularly 
tasty.  Remove  the  apricots  from  the  can, 
and  drain  them.  Press  out  each  half  with  a 
spoon,  lay  it  between  two  rounds  of  puff- 
paste,  and  bake  quickly.  Other  kinds  of  fruit 
may  be  used  the  same  way.  When  the  cases 
are  baked  beforehand,  a  filling  made  of 
gooseberries  stewed  very  sweet  or  black 
currants  are  delicious,  particularly  when 
served  with  cream. 

Orange  Tarts. — Take  the  juice  of  one 
orange  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon.  Beat  three  eggs  well  together,  add 
one  half  cupful  of  millj,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a  little  salt, 
and  stir  all  these  ingredients  well  together 
in  a  double  boiler  till  thick  and  smooth.  If 
you  bake  your  crusts  first  dust  a  little  mac- 
aroon over  the  filling.      Nannie  Moore. 

4. 

SOUPS — ECONOMICAL  AND  SAVORY 

What  can  be  more  appetizing  on  a  cold 
day  in  midwinter,  or  a  damp,  drizzly  day  in 
early  spring,  than  a  plate  of  hot  soup?  It 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  on  the  farmer's 
table,  however,  as  his  wife  regards  it  as 
both  expensive  and  troublesome.  Trouble? 
A  thick  soup  is  very  little,  and  the  expense 
is  more  or  less,  as  you  choose.  Consomme 
and  bouillon  are  the  only  soups  that  the 
country  housewife  can  afford  to  dispense 
with.  They  are  more  of  a  stimulant  than  a 
nutrient. 

Recent  scientific  investigation  declares  the 
potato  to  be  our  most  valuable  vegetable, 
furnishing  us  starch  in  a  cheap  and  easily 
digested  form.  The  homely  tuber  comes  be- 
fore us  in  some  shape  every  day,  the  skilful 
housewife  playing  many  variations  on  the 
theme;  and  the  fact  that  science  bears  her 
out  in  this  upsets  a  popular  notion  of  the 
unhealthfulness  of  the  potato. 

"Let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and' 
health  on  both,"  said  Shakespeare;  and  as 
soup  undoubtedly  aids  digestion,  its  fre- 
quent substitution  for  the  heavy  meat  diet 
of  the  average  family  is  to  be  commended. 
The  potato  here,  as  in  many  ways,  comes  to 
our  relief,  where  a  cheap  and  palatable  arti- 
cle of  food  is  wanted. 

Mock  Chicken  Sour.— Cut  up  two  small 
onions  and  six  potatoes  into  three  quarts  of 
water;  boil  until  soft,  then  remove,  mash, 
return  to  the  liquor,  and  add  a  pint  of  milk, 
a  lump  of  butter,  seasoning,  and  flour  mixed 
to  a  paste  with  a  little  cold  milk.  Pour  into 
a  tureen  and  stir  in  one  beaten  egg.  If  eggs 
are  plentiful,  slice  a  couple  of  hard-boiled 
ones  over  the  top  before  sending  to  the  table. 

Vegetable  Soup  without  Meat.— Put 
a  half  cupful  of  Lima  beans  on  to  cook,  the 
same  quantity  of  dried  corn  previously 
soaked  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  generous 
cupful  of  finely  chopped  turnip.  When  these 


show  signs  of  becoming  tender  add  a  pint  of 
diced  potatoes  and  a  sliced  onion.  Let  sim- 
mer for  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally,  sea- 
son, thicken  with  browned  flour,  add  a  lump 
of  butter  and  some  chopped  parsley,  and 
serve.  1 

Veal  Soup. — Boil  a  knuckle  of  veal  until 
the  meat  falls  from  the  bone,  remove,  chop 
fine,  and  return  to  the  kettle,  add  a  half 
cupful  of  rice,  and  when  done  a  pint  or  more 
of  bread-crumbs. 

Milk  Soup  with  Noodles.— Put  the 
milk  on  to  heat,  then  add  the  noodles.  Melt 
a  lump  of  butter  in  a  skillet, "and  stir  in  as 
many  stale  bread-crumbs  as  it  will  fry.  When 
delicately  browned  turn  into  the  soup,  sea- 
son, and  serve.         Mary  M.  Willard. 

TATTED  LACE 

The  side  rings  of  the  clover-leaves  each 
contain  5  d  (doubles),  6  p  (picots),  sep- 
arated by  3  d,  5  d;  the  middle  ring  contains  5 
d,  7  p,  separated  by  3  d,  5  d.  After  the  first 
clover-leaf  is  made,  with  two  threads  make 
a  ch  (chain)  of  12  d,  3  p,  separated  by  3  d, 
6  d,  1  p,  6  d;  join  to  center  p  of  side  ring  of 
clover-leaf,  6  d,  1  p,  6  d.  Now  make  a  small 
ring  of  5  d,  join  to  sixth  p  of  middle  ring 
of1  clover-leaf,  5  d,  1  p,  3  d,  close.  Make  a 
ch  of  6  d,  then  a  clover-leaf  joining  the  first 
side  ring  by  first  p  to  the  p  of  small  ring. 
When  clover-leaf  is  finished  make  a  ch  of  6 
d,  then  a  small  ring  of  3  d,  join  to  first  p  of 
side  ring  of  clover-leaf,  5  d,  1  p,  5  d,  close. 
Work  a.ch  of  6  d,  join  to  p  of  opposite  ch; 
6  d,  reverse  work  and  make  1  p.  This  makes 
the  p  on  the  inside  of  ch,  reverse  work,  6  d, 
join  to  p  on  opposite  ch,  6  d,  3  p,  separated 
by  3  d,  6  d,  1  p,  6  d.  Make  the  third  clover- 
leaf,  joining  the  center  of  3  d,  p,  of  first  side 


ring  to  the  p  that  was  made  on  the  inside  of 
ch,  and  join  the  middle  ring  by  second  p  to 
the  p  of  small  ring.  After  this  clover-leaf 
make  a  eh  of  6  d,  join  to  p  of  opposite  ch, 
6  d,  3  p,  separated  by  3  d,  6  d,  1  p,  6  d; 
join  to  center  p  of  side  ring,  6  d,  1  p,  6  d, 
then  another  small  ring,  and  so  continue  the 
directions  to  the  end  of  the  lace.  Take  one 
number  finer  thread  than  was  used  for  the 
tatting,  and  crochet  the  heading  thus: 

First  row — Ch  1  between  1  the  3  p,  slip 
stitch  to  p,  eh  5  between  the  large  spaces. 

Second  row — Is  made  of  ch  2  spaces. 

Third  row— Ch  5,  *  thread  over  hook 
twice;  put  hook  in  first  treble,  pull  thread 
through  two  stitches  on  hook,  then  hook  in 
next  treble,  throw  thread  over  hook,  and 
work  off  loops  by  twos,  eh  2,  1  treble  over 
the  two  trebles  just  made,  ch  3;  repeat  from 
*  to  end  of  the  row. 

Fourth  row — Same  as  second  row. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 

i. 

A  MAIZE  SOCIABLE 

An  easily  arranged  as  well  as  an  appropri- 
ate entertainment  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  a  maize  sociable  or  party.  The  invita- 
tions and  menu  should  be  written  on  maize- 
colored  note-paper;  and  if  one  is  handy  an 
outline  or  sketch  of  an  ear  of  corn  on  the. 
menu-card  would  be  in  place,  and  the  menu 
written  on  the  ear  outlined.  If  liked  the 
ear  shape  can  be  cut  out,  a  fringe  of  soft 
paper  attached  by  a  minute  portion  of  muci- 
lage to  simulate  the  silken  tassel  of  the 
maize.  A  form  should  be  placed  at  each 
plate,  to  be  retained  by  each  guest  as  sou- 
venirs of  the  occasion.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  eatables  suitable  for  supper;  but  it  can  be 
changed  or  varied  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the 
hostess: 

Corn  Oysters. 
Corn  Popovers.  Corned  Beef. 

Indian  Corn  Pudding. 
Corn-crib  Cake.  Popover  Balls. 

Coffee. 

Napkins  having  ears  of  maize  embroidered 
in  the  corners,  done  in!  crimson  or  maize-col- 
ored silk,  are  in  keeping.  The  table-scarf  may 
be  of  felt  or  cheese-cloth  in  suitable  colors. 
If  the  latter  material  is  used  place  two  thick- 
nesses. The  corn-crib  cake  is  both  unique 
and  characteristic  of  the  occasion.   Make  as 


for  roll  jelly-cake,  bake  in  long  pans  such  as 
gingerbread  is  ustially  baked  in ;  while  warm 
cut  in  strips  or  slices  an  inch  wide.  Two 
lengths  will  be  needed;  for  example,  if  the 
larger  pieces  are  twelve  inches  long,  then 
the  shorter  ones  should  be  ten  inches  in 
length.  Cover  atl  sides  of  each  slice  of  cake 
with  icing,  and  arrange  on  a  cake-stand  (or  a 
large  platter  may  be  improvised  for  the  occa- 
sion) in  the  form  of  a  cob  house.  The  inside 
of  the  house  may  be  filled  with  pop-corn,  if 
desired.  Arrange  balls  of  pop-corn  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  The  cake  and  pyramid 
should  be  used  as  central  pieces.  Drape  chan- 
deliers or  hanging-lamps  with  maize-colored 
cheese-cloth,  festooning  and  looping  grace- 
fully. The  cattail  and  goldenrod  can  also 
be  used  in  the  way  of  ornamentation  with 
good  effect.  Ears  of  maize  gilded  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  appearance  of  the 
rooms.  One  or  more  crimson  ears  of  maize 
should  be  suspended  from  either  lamps  or 
ceiling,  and  the  maid  found  under  the  crim- 
son ear  can  be  kissed  according  to  the  same 
law  appertaining  to  the  mistletoe.  The  char- 
acter of  the  evening's  amusement  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  hostess. 

Mrs  A.  C.  McPherson. 

&• 

MENDING  DOLLS 

Well,  Christmas  has  come  and  gone,  and 
I  wonder  how  many  little  misses  are  crying 
to-night  over  the  broken  heads  or  necks  of 
their  new  dolls.  Never  mind;  if  the  wreck 
is  not  too  great  perhaps  the  damage  can  be 
repaired  and  Seraphina  Angelina  made  to  be 
almost  as  good  as  new. 

The  breakage  is  quite  apt  to  be  at  the  neck 
or  shoulders,  and  often  the  head  and  face  are 
but  slightly  injured.  Remove  the  head  from 
the  body,  and  of  cotton  cloth  cut  two  pieces 
which  sewed  together  would  about  fit  the 
inside  of  the  head,  leaving  three  or  four 
inches  of  cloth  below  the  neck  by  which  it 
can  be  sewed  to  the  body  of  the  doll.  Push 
the  cloth  head  inside  the  china  or  wax  one, 
and  fill  it  with  sawdust,  bran,  excelsior  or 
anything  that  can  be  pushed  through  the 
narrow  space  at  the  neck.  When  filled  solid 
the  china  head  cannot  slip  off  from  the  cloth 
one,  which  can  now  be  sewed  to  the  body. 
A  little  extra  filling  may  be  required  about 
the  heck  and  shoulders.  A  whalebone  or 
piece  of  steel  inserted  from  the  body  inside 
the  cloth  head  before  the  completion  in  fill- 
ing will  help  to  hold  the  head  erect  upon 
the  body. 

Perhaps  if  little  miss  is  very  good  some 
one  can  be  persuaded  to  buy  a  new  head  for 
that  nice  new  body;  and  instead  of  cutting 
the  cloth  head  off  at  the  shoulders  let  it 
extend  and  make  a  whole  body,  placing  the 
head  inside  the  china  one  and  filling  just 
the  same,  except  so  much  more  is  needed. 
Make  the  legs  and  arms  separate,  and  after 
stuffing  them,'  sew  to  proper  positions  on  the 
body.  Experience  with  little  ones  shows 
that  a  head  thus  solidly  stuffed  will  stand 
more  banging  than  when  new  and  hollow." 

Gypsy. 

■4. 

PUFF-CASE 

A  very  dainty  and  convenient  case  for  my 
lady's  powder-puff  is  made  from  any  pretty 
fancy  handkerchief.  Take  one,  say  ten  inches 
square,  and  spread  it  on  some  flat  surface. 
Mark  with  a  pencil  a  complete  circle  in  the 
center  of  this  square  with  the  aid  of  a  plate 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Along  this 
line  of  marking  sew  one-half-inch  white  rib- 
bon, sewing  both  edges  of  the  ribbon,  leaving 
two  small  spaces  or  openings  opposite  each 
through  which  can  be  slipped  drawing-strings 
of  fine  silk  cord. 

In  this  handkerchief-case,  with  drawing- 
strings  pulled  tightly,  my  lady's  puff,  downy 
side  down,  is  quite  secure,  either  for  her 
pocket  or  for  her  bureau-top,  where  it  is  cer- 
tainly ornamental. 

Powder  may  be  kept  in  it  securely,  and  the 
uninitiated  looking  at  the  dainty  creation 
would  be  very  apt  to  think  it  only  a  pretty 
sachet.  Any  dainty  fancy  handkerchief,  pro- 
viding it  has  sufficient  body,  will  do  nicely; 
those  of  soft  silk  with  embroidered  and  scal- 
loped edges,  of  linen  with  lace  ruffles,  of 
plain  linen  with  scalloped  edges,  will  make 
up  almost  equally  pretty. 

This  suggestion  is  not  meant  to  encourage 
the  use  of  powder,  but  almost  every  one, 
male  or  female,  at  some  time  or  other  re- 
quires talcum  powder — if  of  the  masculine 
gender,  after  shaving;  if  of  the  feminine,  for 
excessive  perspiration,  for  roughened  skin 
or  to  take  that  ugly  shine  off  one's  nose. 

These  little  puff-cases  are  also  a  dainty  ad- 
dition to  a  baby-basket  where  the  celluloid 
ones  are  not  available. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  OVERFLOW 

By  Pauline  Shackleford  Colyar 
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Chapter  III. 

TL^*^  &  T°=K  0^<  honey,  do  please  try  to 
,<  ^  look  n  little  pearter,"  whis- 
■  c  h ,  pered  Aunt   Rindy,   as  she 
c  |s>  (  deposited  her  burden  upon 
c  ^    the    guards    of    the  boat. 
q(  " -xain't  no  use  to  cross  de 
■  °(  bridge  twell  you  comes  to  it, 
-■*H^j/^  ,  an'  for  all  we  knows.  Mr. 

-  Lofton  an'  dat  blessed  lamb 
is  settin'  up  somewhar,  high 
an'  dry,  dis  very  minute, 
grievin'  'bout  you." 

Maggie  Lofton  did  not  re- 
ply, but  she  offered  no 
further  resistance  to  Aunt 
Rindy's  wishes,  and  like  an  automaton,  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  led  to  the  stateroom 
assigned  her.  where  the  old  darky  undressed 
her  and  put  her  to  bed. 

All  the  passengers  aboard  the  steamer  were 
(like  the  little  band  just  rescued)  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  fury  of  the  flood,  but  the 
other  wives  and  mothers,  with  their  loved 
one*  near  them,  forgot  the  desolation  of  the 
homes  they  had  left  in  their  efforts  to  serve 
the  woman  who  had  lost  both  husband  and 
child  at  one  fell  blow.  There  was  indeed  but 
little  that  she  needed  save  the  one  great 
consolation  which  all  of  them  were  powerless 
to  bestow;  but  they  were  untiring  in  their 
kind  offices,  and  brought  smelling-salts,  cam- 
phor and  eau  de  cologne,  in  the  hope  that  by 
ministering  to  her  bodily  comfort  they  might 
at  least  bring  the  oblivion  of  sleep. 

Aunt  Rindy  politely  but  firmly  refused 
every  offer  to  share  her  vigil,  and  like  a  faith- 
ful watch-dog,  sat  all  night  at  her  post.  At 
intervals  tired  Nature  asserted  herself,  and 
Maggie  lapsed  into  troubled  sleep,  while 
Aunt  Rindy's  head  drooped,  and  she  nodded 
peacefully  in  her  chair.  But  the  old  woman 
waked  at  the  slightest  call,  and  listened  with 
ready  sympathy  to  the  iteration  of  the  other's 
dream  that  there  had  been  no  overflow,  and 
that  she  was  once  more  at  home  in  the 
little  white  cottage,  with  her  husband  and 
child.  Once  she  could  hardly  be  dissuaded 
from  the  idea  that  she  had  heard  her  baby 
cry,  or  that  John  Lofton's  voice  had  spoken 
her  name. 

"Dreams  is  powerful  confusin',  an'  dat's 
a  fack,"  Aunt  Rindy  urged  in  extenuation  of 
her  own  inability  to  interpret  them.  "De 
meanin'  of  some  of  'em  is  plain  as  daylight, 
an'  den  ag'in  dey  goes  contrarywise,  an'  you's 
'bleeged  to  guess  at  'em;  an'  still  ag'in  you 
cyant  make  nut  her  head  nor  tail  outen  'em." 

The  gray  light  of  the  early  dawn  was  steal- 
ing in  through  the  skylight  when  Maggie  sat 
up  in  bed,  and  demanded,  quite  suddenly: 

"Where  are  they  taking  me,  Aunt  Rindy?" 

"Gawd  knows,  honey,"  the  woman  replied, 
with  an  emphatic  shake  of  the  head;  "but 
dis  heah  is  a  up  packet,  an'  she's  gwine  on 
to  Vicksburg.  Ain't  you  got  no  kinsfolk  nor 
nobody  what  you  kin  stay  wid  twell — twell — " 

"Till  when?"  asked  Maggie,  listlessly;  and 
sinking  back  upon  the  pillows  she  closed  her 
eyes  as  though  the  subject  no  longer  inter- 
ested her. 

"Twell  de  high  water  is  done  fell,  or — or— 
somethin'."  continued  Aunt  Rindy,  vaguely. 
"I  done  heerd  you  say  you  wuz  fotch  up  in 
Georgy,  but  I  'lowed  mebbe  dar  wuz  some  o' 
you  kinry  what  lived  in  dese  parts." 

"Cousin  Debbie's  home  is  near  Vicksburg," 
said  the  white  woman,  as  though  thinking 
aloud.  "I  haven't  seen  her  since  I  was  a 
child,  but  she  used  to  be  very  fond  of  me." 

"Den  we  better  go  right  'long  dar,"  supple- 
mented Aunt  Rindy,  decision  in  her  tone, 
"stiddier— stiddier  roamin'  'bout  de  country 
widout  no  money  nor  friends,  nuther." 

Inquiry  at  the  landing  revealed  the  fact 
that  Miss  Deborah  Paul  s  farm  was  some 
three  miles  away  from  Vicksburg,  and  a  tiny 
bag  filled  with  quarters  and  dimes,  which 
Aunt  Rindy  wore  about  her  neck  as  good-luck 
pieces,  furnished  the  requisite  amount  for 
hiring  a  hack  to  take  them  there.  It  was  a 
dingy,  antiquated  affair,  with  creaking 
wheels,  and  rusty,  bat-like  curtains  that 
flapped  drearily  in  the  wind;  but  Aunt  Rindy 
hastened  to  explain  that  "it's  de  very  best 
we  kin  git  for  de  price,  an'  costs  fo'  bits 
apiece." 

The  driver's  bepatched  garments,  brimless 
hat.  and  unkempt,  woolly  head  were  in  keep- 
ing with  his  vehicle,  while  his  superanuated 
horse,  with  its  accentuated  knobby  joints, 
added  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of 
dilapidation. 

Despite  her*  husband's  vigorous  protests, 
Aunt  Rindy  announced  her  intention  of  re- 
maining in  charge  of  her  protege  as  long  as 
her  services  seemed  necessary,  and  she  saw 
that  Maggie  was  comfortably  tucked  away 
on  the  back  seat  before  she  climbed  into  her 
own  place  beside  Uncle  Jake  on  the  front  one. 

"Now  drive  keerful,"  she  cautioned,  as  they 
started  off  at  a  jog-trot,  "kaze  we  done  had 
trials  an'  tribberlations  'nough  to  last  a  life- 
time, let  alone  gittin'  upsot  in  dis  heah  rick- 
ety ole  rattletrap." 


"Mind  out  now  how  you  makes  game  o'  yo' 
betters,"  retorted  Uncle  Jake,  in  a  hoarse 
gutteral.  "Dis  heah  ain't  none  o'  yo'  ketch- 
up, cheap-John,  rigs.  I'll  have  you  to  onder- 
stan',  but  a  rale,  jiunywine  quality  kerrige, 
lemme  tell  you,  what  b'long  to  Kunnel  Woods 
befo'  de  wall." 

"Look  like  it  mought  'a'  belonged  to  ole 
Noah  enduhin'  of  de  flood,"  Aunt  Rindy  re- 
joined, with  an  amused  chuckle. 

"An'  as  to  ole  Andy,  dar,"  continued  Uncle 
Jake,  disregarding  the  fling,  "he  wuz  nom- 
inated a  notable  pacer  in  his  day,  an'  don't 
you  forgit  it." 

With  this  tribute  to  former  grandeur  the  old 
man  lapsed  into  a  prolonged  silence,  which 


Thus  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  inform 
Miss  Debbie,  out  of  Maggie's  hearing,  as  to 
the  details  of  their  sad  experience,  and  the 
faithful  old  woman  made  haste  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Soon  afterward  the  hostess  made  her  ap- 
pearance, bustling  in  from  the  hen-house,  in 
a  stiffly  starched  white  apron  and  a  caver- 
nous blue  suubonnet,  and  welcomed  her  guest 
with  effusive  cordiality. 

"Just  to  think  of  this  being  the  sunny- 
haired  little  girl  who  used  to  come  to  see 
Cousin  Debbie  so  long  ago!"  she  cried,  alter- 
nately covering  Maggie's  face  with  kisses, 
surveying  her  at  arm's  length,  and  again 
holding  her  iu  close  embrace. 

She  was  an  emotional  little  creature,  with 
ready  smiles  or  tears,  and  her  heart  was 
already  aching  over  Aunt  Rindy's  story  of  the 
flood.  Dreading  to  touch  upon  the  recent  dis- 
aster, she  hurried  into  a  retrospect  of  happy 
days,  gone  by,  and  recalled  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  Maggie's  childhood  that  had  escaped 
even  her  own  memory.  She  had  nothing  else 
to  offer  save  the  priceless  consolation  of  sym- 
pathy, but  she  gave  that  without  stint. 

Had  the  desolate  young  mother  been  less 
absorbed  in  her  own  sorrow  she  would  have 


during  the  rest  of  the  drive  was  unbroken 

save  by  occasional  inquiries  about  the  damage  seen  through  the  transparent  deception  of  the 

done  by  the  overflow.  little  old  maid's  affected  cheerfulness.   But  it 

Interminable  worm-fences.  Inclosing  fields  is  always  easy  to  give  credence  to  what  one 

of  cotton  or  coru.  alternated  along  the  way  wishes  to  believe,  and  her  reiterated  assurance 

with  inviting  stretches  of  woodland,  where  that    both    husband    and    child    were  safe 

the   lightest   breeze   stirred   the   long  gray  brought  her  the  ong  ray  of  comfort  that 

streamers  of  moss  on  the  trees,  where  the  penetrated  her  gloom. 

birds  sang,  and  the  yellow  jasmine  shook       It  already  seemed  a  lifetime  since  her  loved 

fragrance  from  its  bolden  bells.  ones  had  been  snatched  from  her,  when  by 


He  was  standing  there  faint  and  terror-stricken' 


"Heah  we  is  at  last,"  announced  Uncle 
Jake,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  he  punc- 
tuated his  remark  by  a  sudden  halt  at  the  big 
gate.  Inside  the  lawn,  they  passed  up  an 
avenue  of  cedars  straight  as  sentinels  that 
ended  abruptly  where  the  brick  pavement  be- 
gan. The  walks  and  flower-beds  of  the  front 
yard  were  bordered  with  box-plants,  and  the 
air  was  odorous  with  camomile,  lilies,  roses 
and  pinks.  The  house,  with  its  broad  halls 
and  galleries,  was  typical  of  the  ante-bellum 
style  of  architecture  in  the  South,  and  back 
of  it  clustered  the  kitchen,  storeroom,  dairy, 
servants'  rooms,  smoke-houses,  etc.,  like  a  lit- 
tle village  of  its  own. 

Aunt  Rindy  called  lustily  before  eliciting 
any  response,  though  the  large  double  doors 
stood  hospitably  open.  Uncle  Jake  in-  his 
"quality  kerrige"  was  already  jingling  off 
toward  Vicksburg,  when  a  small  black  urchin, 
with  eyes  and  teeth  much  in  evidence,  pro- 
truded a  bushy  head  around  a  corner  of  the 
gallery,  and  then  precipitately  disappeared. 

"Walk  right  in  an'  set  down,"  said  the 
same  diminutive  darky,  entering  the  front 
hall  a  moment  later,  and  bobbing  a  curtsy 
to  the  visitors.  "Ole  Topknot  she  done  hatch 
out  dis  mawnin'— de.  aigs  wuz  a-pipin'  yls- 
tiddy— an'  Miss  Debbie  an'  Granny,  dey's 
takin'  her  off  de  lies'." 

"Lay  right  on  de  lounge  heah  an'  res'  a 
spell,"  urged  Aunt  Rindy,  "whilst  I  goes  ray- 
se'f  an'  tells  yo'  cousin  we's  done  come.  Ain't 
no  tellln'  what  dat  crazy-lookin'  gal  is  gwine 
ter  soy." 


It  was  a  dingy,  anti- 
quated AFFAIR 

the  calendar  but  a 
week  had  passed.  With 
the  practical  turn  so 
•characteristic  of  her, 
Miss  Debbie  strove  to 
interest  Maggie  with 
little  details  of  house- 
keeping, and  assigned 
her  such  duties  as 
feeding  the  chickens 
and  collecting  the  new- 
laid  eggs;  but  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose,  for 
nothing  aroused  her 
from  the  dread  leth- 
argy which  had  crept 
•       over  her. 

The  notices  inserted 
in  both  the  Vicksburg 
and  New  Orleans  pa- 
pers asking  for  infor- 
mation of  John  Lofton, 
and  giving  his  wife's 
address,  had,  after  ten 
days  of  anxious  wait- 
ing, elicted  no  reply. 
Hogg  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  little  house- 
hold, and  Aunt  Rindy  voiced  the  opinion  of 
the  other  members  when  she  announced,  with 
a  dreary  shake  of  her  head: 

"  'Tain't  no  use  gwine  on  'eeivln'  dat  po' 
chile  no  mo',  kaze  if  Mr.  Lofton  wuz  livin' 
we  would  'a*  heerd  from  him  befo'  dis." 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Debbie.  "I  am  con- 
vinced now  that  he  was  drowned  while  trying 
to  save  the  baby,  and  as  you  say,  it  seems  a 
.mistaken  kindness  to  hold  out  false  hopes  to 
poor  Maggie  any  longer." 

"But  who's  §wine  ter  break  de  news  to 
her?"  demanded  the  colored  woman,  almost 
savagely. 

"Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  the  'one 
to  do  it,"  said  Miss  Debbie,  laying  down  her 
sewing  and  looking  up  over  her  gold-bowed 
spectacles.  . 

"No,  ma'am,  dat's  somethin'  I  cyant  do, 
Gawd  knows."  Aunt  Rindy  protested.  "I 
done  promise  niyse'f  to  stay  wid  her,  an'  wait 
ou  her  jest  as  long  as  she  need  me,  but—" 

"Dar's  a  rusty-lookin',  bow-legged  feller 
out  yonder  what  say  he  want  to  see  you, 
Rindy."  announced  Granny,  thrusting  her 
turlmned  head  through  the  half-open  door. 

"Dat's  ole  Tuck,  I'll  be  boun*!"  Aunt  Rindy 
burst  forth,  with  loud  guffaw;  "done  come  to 
try  to  'tice  me  back  to  town  wid  him,  I 
reckon." 

"And  who  is  he?"  queried  Miss  Debbie. 

"Oh,  dat's  my  husban',"  she  answered. 
"He's  a  Guinea  nigger,  Tuck  is,  an"  he's  pow- 
erful curi'us-looking'— sorter  like  a  pa'r  o'  pot- 
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hooks— but  dar  ain't  no  better  crapper  nowhar 
den  him.  an'  he's  a  powerful  good  provider, 
too.    You  see,  tain't  alius  de  purty  men  what 

makes  de  best  husban's." 

Miss  Debbie,  from  her  vantage-ground  of 
old  maidenhood,  smiled  despite  herself  at  this 
bit  of  homely  philosophy,  and  recalled  more 
than  one  of  her  male  acquaintances  to  whom 
it  might  have  been  applied. 

"Lan'  o'  Goshen!  what  you  doin'  projeckin' 
'bout  like  dis,  Tuck?"  cried  Aunt  Rindy,  with 
good-natured  raillery,  hailing  her  husband 
from  afar. 

"Better  ax  what  kinder  onmannerly  way 
you's  doin',  tryin'  to  make  a  grass-widder 
outen  me,"  retorted  the  old  man,  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eyes  that  belied  the  gruffness  of  his 
voice. 

He  stood  in  the  back  yard,  hat  in  hand,  bal- 
ancing himself  upon  first  one  foot  and  then 
the  other,  with  his  dwarfish,  grotesque  figure 
sharpjy  outlined  against  the  whitewashed 
kitchen,  while  Granny,  who  never  unbent 
from  her  grenadier-like  stiffness,  regarded 
him  suspiciously  from  the  open  door. 

Xij  further  greeting  was  exchanged  between 
the  oddly  matched  couple,  not  even  so  much 
as  a  hand:shake.  but  their  air  of  good  com- 
radeship was  unmistakable.  Looking  about  In 
search  of  an  available  seat.  Aunt  Rindy  led 
the  way  to  the  wood-pile,  which  was  at  the 
time  in  shadow,  and  sinking  upon  a  conve- 
nient log,  she  demanded  of  her  diminutive 
lord: 

"Now.  out  wid  it,  Tuck!  What  fotch  you 
heah  dis  mawnin'?" 

"A  ox-waggin  fotch  me  part  of  de  way,  an' 
I  took  my  foot  in  my  han'  for  de  balance  of 
de  road,"  replied  Tuck,  with  an  effort  at  face- 
tiousness  that  met  with  uo  applause. 

"Oh,  go  'long,  nigger,"  his  wife  retorted, 
with  a  grudging  smile;  "stop  dat  palaver,  an' 
say  yo'  say.  Time  I  glimpsed  you  I  knowed 
somethin"  wuz  up." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  rubbing  the  gray 
stubble  on  his  chin,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy; 
then  with  meditative  mien  he  announced: 

"Dat's  so,  Rindy;  I  knows  a  pasel  o'  news 
as  mought  tickle  you  powerful." 

It  was  not  often  that  he  possessed  a  secret, 
and  he  wished  to  make  the  most  of  this  one, 
but  noting  his  wife's  expressiou  of  disapprov- 
al, he  said,  with  sudden  resolve: 

"I  done  fotm'  him!  He  ain't  never  be'n 
drownded!" 

"Foun'  who?  Is  you  talkin'  bouten  Mr. 
Lofton?"  the  woman  cried,  almost  fiercely. 

"Dat's  him."  And  Tuck  nodded  compla- 
cently. 

"Den  whar  is  he?"  Aunt  Rindy  queried, 
shrilly. 

"Same  place  whar  he's  be'n  all  de  time," 
said  Tuck,  still  provokingly  non-committal. 

"If  you  don't  'low  to  talk  sense,  an'  tell 
a  body  de  trufe,  jest  keep  it  to  yo'se'f,"  re- 
torted the  woman,  springing  to  her  feet,  with 
a  show  of  impatience. 

"Now  set  down,  Rindy,  an'  don't  be  so 
quick  to  fly  off  de  handle.  Use  gwine  ter  tell 
you— dat's  what  I  come  for." 

"Den  out  wid  it,"  said  his  wife,  with  a 
return  of  good  humor,  as  she  resumed  her 
seat  upon  the  log. 

Tuck  elevated  one  foot  on  a  pine-knot  near 
by,  and  began,  with  much  deliberation,  to 
whittle  a  bit  of  wood  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  His  blue  cottonade  trousers  reached  to 
his  arm-pits,  where  they  were  held  in  place 
by  a  solitary  "gallus;"  his  coarse  unbleached 
shirt  was  open  at  the  throat,  revealing  his 
black,  muscular  neck,  and  his  hair  (which  wiis 
his  special  pride)  hung  Medusa-like,  in  stiff, 
unruly  "wraps"  almost  to  his  shoulders.  For 
a  moment  Aunt  Rindy  confronted  Ijlm  with 
eager,  impatient  eyes;  then  with  sudden  In- 
spiration she  veered  to  other  tactics. 

"Well,  I  alius  knowed  if  any  pusson  could 
git  on  de  track  of  Mr.  Lofton  ole  Tuck  wuz 
de  man,"  she  remarked,  in  wheedling  tones: 
and  by  her  husband's  broad  smile  she  saw 
that  her  flattery  had  scored  an  easy  victory 
over  his  stubbornness. 

Shutting  his  knife  with  an  audible  snap,  he 
deposited  it  iu  one  of  his  capacious  pockets, 
and  dropped  his  role  of  Tantalus. 

"Dar  ain't  so  mighty  much  to  tell,  arter 
all,"  he  began,  speaking  slowly  and  very 
earnestly,  "scusin'  de  fack  dat  he's  be'n  pow- 
erful sick,  an'  is  gittin'  well  ag'in." 

"But  how  did  you  come  to  know  It?"  his 
wife  persisted. 

"Well,  den,  to  commence  at  de  fust  startln'- 
pint,"  began  the  old  man,  with  the  circum- 
locution that  characterized  his  recitals,  "I 
made  sho  dar  wuzn't  no  chance  for  him  from 
de  fust  minute  he  slipt  off  dat  levee.  De  las' 
I  seed  o'  him  he  was  rushln'  'long  on  dat 
foamin',  bilin'  water,  same  as  a  chicken-fed- 
der  in  a  gale  o'  wind.  But  de  Lawd,  he  wuz 
on  his  side,  kaze  jest  when  he  done  strive 
an'  struggle  twell  he  cyant  do  no  mo",  an'  a 
limb  done  knock  him  senseless,  dar  come  de 
gov'ment  boat,  an'  pick  him  up  an'  tote  him 
off." 

"Den  how  come  somebody  ain't  notify  his 
po'  wife?"  the  woman  demanded. 

"How  dey  gwine  ter  notify  nobody  when  he 
got  de  fever,  an'  talkin'  outen  his  head  all  de 
time?  Mose  Riley,  what  come  up  to  Vicks- 
bu'g  wid  we  all.  he  l'arnt  de  news  from  an- 
nudder  feller,  an'  me  an'  him  made  sho  It 
inns  be  Mr.  Lofton  from  de  favor  of  him. 
an'  kaze  he  rave  so  much  bouten  'Maggie  an' 
leetle  Mary,'  so  I  written  (leastways,  some- 
body done  it  for  me)  to  de  doctor  what  had 
done  took  him  to  his  house,  an'  I  ax  him  to 
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please,  sail,  tell  mi?  plain  an'  simple,  all  lie 
know.  An'  be  done  it,  Rindy;  be  done  it, 
honey.  Dis  heah's  de  letter  what  come  las' 
night." 

With  small  ceremony  Aunt  Rindy  snatched 
the  precious  missive,  and  sped  with  it  to  Miss 
Debbie,  who  still  sat  sewing  in  her  accus- 
tomed, nook  in  the  ball. 

"Read  Itr  she  panted,  thrusting  It  Into  the 

■  old  maid's  hands.  "Read  it  quick,  Miss 
Debbie,  so  as  I  kin  take  it  to  dat  po'  chile 
in  yonder.'' 

"Rut  what  is  it?"  Miss  Debbie  asked,  puz- 

■  zled. 

"It's  from  de  doctor,  honey— what  found 
him— an'  he  ain't  never  been  drowuded— an' 
he's  gittin'  well— an'  he  written  Tuck  all  bout- 
I  en  him—"  She  was  too  excited  to  be  cohe- 
rent, and  her  words  tripped  over  one  another 
in  her  desperate  haste. 

"You  don't  menu  Mr.  Lofton V"  gasped  Miss 
Debbie,  as  with  trembling  fingers  she  drew 
the  paper  from  the  envelope.  "It  was  through 
God's  mercy  that  he  was  saved!"  she  mur- 
mured, devoutly,  after  learning  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  » 

"The  doctor  says  a  sight  of  Maggie  will  do 
more  to  cure  him  than  all  his  medicines," 
she  added,*  "and  we  must  be  ready  to  start 
by  the  next  train." 

At  Maggie's  door  Miss  Debbie  hesitated 
with  her  hand  upon  the  knob. 

"I  am  almost  afraid  it  will  be  too  great  a 
shock  to  her,"  she  whispered;  but  Aunt  Rindy 
shook  her  head  reassuringly.' 

"Good  news  aiu't  gwine  ter  harm  her,"  she 
asserted,  smiling  through  thq  glad  tears  that 
filled  her  own  eyes.  "Come  on.  Miss  Debbie, 
we  needn't  be  afeerd  to  break  it  to  her  now." 


ClIAl'TER  IV. 

Every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Rufords 
now  converged  to  one  point— to  the  tiny  waif 
who  had  so  mysteriously  come  into  their  lives. 
The  appearance  of  her  first  tooth  was  an  event 
in  the  little  family,  the  first  step  essayed  by 
the  wee  pink  feet  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
household,  and  the  first  word  framed  by  her 
baby  lips  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the 
doting  parents.  As  to  the  name  the  child 
should  bear  Taylor  Ruford  was  determined 
from  the  first. 

"It  must  be  Ellen,"  he  said,  decidedly, 
when  his  wife  broached  the  subject;  "no 
other  name  can  ever  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
yours." 

"Rut  there  will  be  such  confusion  with  two 
Ellens  in  the  house,"  she  protested,  though 
pleased  at  the  compliment. 

"Then  we  might  compromise  upon  the  di- 
minutive Nellie."  rejoined  Buford;  "but  I 
insist  that  Ellem  shall  be  her  baptismal 
uftme."  ' 

"Well,  a  wilful  man  will  have  his  own 
way,"  was  Mrs.  Buford's  laughing  retort,  and 
as  "Nellie"  the  little  one  was  known  in  her 
new  home. 

But  this  difficulty  was  no  sooner  arranged 
than  another  of  a  more  serious  nature  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  Bufords  were  busy  people  now,  work- 
ing hard  from  sun  to  sun,  and  the  evenings 
came  to  them  as  a  season  of  well-earned  rest. 
The  husband  sat  enjoying  his  accustomed 
smoke  on  the  front  gallery,  with  his  wife 
near  him  in  her  rocking-chair,  when  first  he 
mentioned  the  momentous  question.  Little 
Nellie  was  asleep,  and  the  house  seemed 
strangely  quiet  without  her  prattle. 

"Ellen,"  said  Buford,  suddenly  removing 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  "what  do  you  say  to 
the  baby  growing  up  In  the  belief  that  she  is 
our  own  child?  You  know  nobody  over  here 
even  suspects  but  that  she  is." 

"Oh,  Taylor,"  replied  his  wife,  speaking  in 
low,  tense  tones,  "don't  add  to  my  tempta- 
tion. You  little  know  how  I  have  battled  and 
prayed  for  guidance  about  this.  Sometimes 
I  grow  rebellious,  and  feel  that  I  can  never 
do  it — that  it  is  asking  too  much— but  my 
conscience—" 

"There  it  is  again!"  interjected  the  hus- 
band, impatiently.  "What  on  the  green  earth 
has  conscience  to  do  with  this?  Conscientious 
scruples  are  ail  well  enough  in  their  places, 
but  I  never  did  see  the  use  of  straining  at 
gnats,  making  mountains  out  of  mole-hills, 
and  the  like." 

Mrs.  Buford  parted  her  lips  as  if  to  speak, 
but  remained  silent. 

"Now,  look  here,  Ellen,"  the  husband  con- 
tinued, veering  abruptly  in  his  chair,  and 
facing  his  wife  with  a  frown;  "we  had  just 
as  well  settle  this  matter  to-night  as  any 
other  time.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Nel- 
lie is  our  child— God  knows  I  couldn't  love 
her  any  better  if  she  were  my  own  flesh  and 
blood— and  in  my  opinion  it  is  nobody  else's 
business  whether  she  is  or  not." 

"But  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong," 
urged  Mrs.  Buford,  with  gentle  insistence, 
"and  some  day,  when  she  is  old  enough  to 
understand,  we  must  tell  her  the  whole 
truth." 

"Not  I,"  cried  Buford,  angrily.  "I  shall 
leave  that  duty  to  you.  since  you  seem  so 
greatly  to  desire  it,"  and  he  cut  short  further 
argument  by  striding  into  the  house. 

Buford  was  all  impulse,  and  spent  about  one 
half  of  his  life  upon  the  stool  of  repentance 
for  what  he  did  the  other  half;  so  to-night, 
according  to  his  wont,  he  lay  in  bed  listening 
to  the  monotonous  thump,  thump,  thump,  of 
his  wife's  rocker  out  on  the  gallery,  and  filled 
with  contrition  over  his  rash  words. 


"By  George!  I  deserve  a  sound  drubbing 
for  the  way  I  acted,"  was  his  last  conscious 
thought  before  falling  alseep,  "but  I  wouldn't 
feel  half  as  mean  as  I  do  if  Ellen  would 
bridle  up  and  talk  back  at  me.  She  was  right 
about  what  she  said,  anyway— she  always 
is— and  I'll  tell  her  so  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

The  first  year  on  the  farm  in  the  hills  was 
teeming  with  hardships  and  difficulties,  but 
the  Bufords  were  persistent  in  their  efforts, 
and  undaunted  at  failure.  "Little  Nellie"  had 
already  become  a  magic  word  in  the  house- 
hold, and  even  the  darkest  hour  was  bright- 
ened by  her  presence. 

"We  are  bound  to  succeed  now  that  we 
have  a  daughter  . to  bring  up  and  educate," 
Buford  more  thau  once  declared,  with  grim 
humor,  and  his  wife's  comforting  assurances 
seemed  almost  a  prophecy  of  what  really 
came  to  pass. 

As  early  as  the  second  year  they  began 
to  reap  a  profit  from  their  labors,  and  each 
succeeding  one  their  fortunes  continued  to 
mend.  They  were  hardly  two  miles  from  the 
rairoad,  and  near  enough  to  Natchez  to  afford 
a  convenient  market  for  whatever  they  had 
to  sell.  The  large  market-garden  and  patent 
bee-hives  were  the  husband's  special  care, 
while  the  poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  milk  came 
under  the  wife's  jurisdiction.  Every  morn- 
ing except  Sunday  the  farm-wagon  met  the 
early  Natchez  train  which  passed  the  station 
at  six,  and  the  first  concern  of  the  family 
was  to  see  that  it  was  loaded  and  off  iu  time. 
While  this  was  in  progress  all  was  bustle  and 
hurry,  and  not  until  the  team  was  well  on  Its 
way  did  the  tension  relax. 

"I  hope  everything  gets  there  in  good  or->. 
der,"  said  Mrs.  Bilford,  taking  her  seat  at 
the  breakfast-table,  and  fanning  vigorously 
with  a  palm-leaf  fan. 

"Well,  it  .all  leaves  our  hands  in  proper 
shape,  at  any  rate,"  replied  the  husband, 
mopping  his  brow  with  a  generous  white 
handkerchief,  "and  to  judge  from  the  sales, 
nobody  seems  to  have  cause  for  complaint." 

"I  am  genuinely  proud  of  the  little  farm," 
Mrs.  Buford  went  on,  while  she  poured  the 
coffee;  "I  never  dreamed  we  could  make  it 
pay  as  it  is  doing." 

"Little  Nellie  is  our  mascot,  mother,"  Buford 
declared,  beaming  with  paternal  pride.  "The 
good  luck  began  the  day  she  came  into  our 
lives,  and  if  things  keep  on  like  this  it  won't 
,  be  long  until  we  can  lay  by  a  nest-egg  for 
her.  But  what  has  become  of  her?  I  haven't 
seen  her&nce — " 

"Why,  I  thought  she  went  to  the  orchard 
with  you  just  before  the  wagon  started,"  Mrs. 
Buford  interrupted,  in  some  alarm.  "I  de- 
clare, I  never  feel  easy  when  the  child  is  out 
of  my  sight,  since  those  gipsies  have  been 
camping  over  in  the  woods." 

"Oh,  she  may  be  out  in  the  garden  with 
Chloe,  helping  to  gather  the  vegetables  for 
dinner,"  said  the  husband,  reassuringly. 
"Anyway,  there  is  certainly  no  cause  for 
uneasiness  about  the  gipsies— except  perhaps 
for  your  hen-roosts.  They  are  a  lot  of  harm- 
less vagabonds,  with  more  children  than — " 

"Well,  all  the  same  I  am  going  to  find  out 
where  Nellie  is,"  said  Mrs.  Buford,  with  a 
smile,  and  suiting  the  action  to  her  words, 
she  left  the  room. 

A  few  moments  later  she  returned,  and  an- 
nounced, with  a  scared,  white  (ace: 

"Chloe  hasn't  seen  her,  Taylor.  Nobody 
knows  where  she  is,  and  I  am  sure  something 
is  wrong." 

"Now, don't  be  uneasy,  Ellen,"  the  husband 
called  back,  with  well-feigned  cheerfulness. 
"I'll  come  across  the  little  lady  directly,  I 
don't  doubt." 

He  caught  up  his  hat  and  started  off  at  'a 
swinging  gait,  leaving  his  wife  keeping  tear- 
ful watch  at  the  front  door.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  house  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  directed  his  steps 
toward  Cole's  creek,  which  formed  the  divid- 
ing-line between  his  place  and  the  Miller 
plantation. 

This  same  creek  was  scarcely  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  had  been  a  constant  menace  to 
him  since  their  move  to  the  hills.  Even  among 
the  natives  casualties  were  not  rare,  and 
hardly  a  year  went  by  that  some  stranger, 
ignorant  of  his  danger,  was  not  submerged 
beneath  its  treacherous  quicksands. 

When  he  reached  the  public  road  Buford 
slackened  his  pace,  and  with  bent  head,  be- 
gan carefully  to  study  the  ground.  There  had 
been  a  shower  over  night,  and  the  little  foot- 
prints which  suddenly  confronted  him  were 
clearly  defined  in  the  moist  earth.  Until  then 
a  vague  fear  had  haunted  him  that  Nellie 
might  have  gone  to  the  creeps,  but  now  there 
was  little  room  for  doubt. 

During  the  summer  months  .the  water  was 
seldom  high,  and  it  ripplgd  along  over  its 
pebbly  bed,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth. 
Wrhat  child  would  realize  that  death  lurked 
there?  There  was  one  chance  iu  a  thousand 
that  his  darling  had  kept  to  the  ford  and 
reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  but  along  the 
margin  of  the  creek  the  broad  expanse  of 
sand  lay  smooth  and  unbroken— like  an  un- 
written page — these  quicksands  leave  no  rec- 
ord of  their  crimes.  He  was  standing  there, 
faint  and  terror-stricken,  when  the  crunch- 
ing of  wheels  suddenly  aroused  him,  and  Dan 
Miller's  cheery  voice  broke  the  silence. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Buford,  you  are  out  early  this 
morning,"  he  said. 

"I  am  in  search  of  Nellie,"  came  the  reply. 
"Have  you  seen  anything  of  her,  Dan?" 


"Why,  yes,  sir,"  answered  the1  boy.  "I  saw 
her  over  at  Granny  Betty's  as  I  passed  the 
quarters  a  few  moments  ago,  but  I  didn't 
know  she  had  run  off." 

Buford  cleared  his  throat  in  an  abortive 
effort  to  speak,  but  his  voice  refused  to  do 
his  bidding. 

"Oh,  she  was  having  a  great  time,  I  can  tell 
you,"  Dan  went  on,  laughing.  "She  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor,  out  iu  front  of  the  cabin. 
Granny  Betty  was  knittiuj^  on  the  steps  near 
her,  and  the  little  niggers  were  swarming 
around  as  thick  as  mosquitoes  over  a  water- 
barrel.  But  step  in,  and  I'll  cross  you  back 
if  you'd  like  to  see  for  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  Dan,  thank  you,"  replied  Bu- 
ford, regaining  both  his  spirits  and  speech 
over  the  certainty  of  his  child's  safety. 
v  "I  don't  believe  I  enjoy  wading  as  much 
as  I  used  to,  and  remembering  the  old  adage 
that  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  drive  by  home  and  tell 
my  wife  that  we  have  found  her  little  run- 
away." 

Granny  Betty  was  now  blear-eyed  and  griz- 
zled, but  before  the  war  she  had  belonged  to 
the  Miller  family^  and  made  them  a  valued 
servant.  She  still  lived  at  the  negro  quarters 
on  their  plantation,  and  was  a  character  of 
much  note  throughout  all  the  countryside. 
Her  own  race  accredited  her  with  "knowiu' 
kunjer,"  and  stood  in  wholesome  awe' of  her, 
but  they  nevertheless  unhesitatingly  in- 
trusted to  her  keeping  any  one  of  their  pic- 
caninnies who  proved  unmanageable  at  home, 
and  paid  her  for  her  services  in  chickens, 
e'ggs,  "garden  truck"  and  quilt  pieces.  Thus 
the  old  crone  made  a  comfortable  living  as  a 
"  'tender." 

Not  only  her  own  neighborhood,  but  many  of 
the  adjoining  ones  furnished  her  with  re- 
cruits, and  her  muster  seldom  numbered  less 
than .  a  dozen.  Her  modes  of  punishment 
were  as  novel  as  effective.  Her  word  was 
law — no  higher  temporal  authority  being  ac- 
knowledged—and after  a  season  of  "'tendin'" 
on  her  part  even  the  most  '  insubordinate 
showed  signs  of  surrender. 

WThen  Nellie  reached  the  cabin  this  morn- 
ing she  found  two  miscreants  tied  to  the  ends 
of  a  rope  about  two  feet  long,  which  was 
secured  through  the  middle  to  an  upright 
post  set  in  the  ground.  Each  one  was  pro- 
vided with  a  stout,  supple  hickory  switch, 
and  Granny  Betty,  after  an  elaborate  greet- 
ing to  her  diminutive  visitor,  hastened  to  ex- 
plain that: 

"Dem  two  is  gwine  ter  rap  jackets.  I'se  too 
ole  to  whup  'em  by  myse'f  nowadays,"  she 
added,  while  her  gnarled  fingers  guided  her 
knitting-needles,  "so  I  ties  'em  'roun  de  pos", 
an'  dey  does  de  res'.  Dey  ain't  rightly  got 
down  to  bizness  yet — jes'  sort  o'  projeckin' — 
but  dreckly  one  of  'em'll  tetch  up  de  udder  a 
leetle  too  lively,  an'  den  look  out."  A  wag  of 
her  turbaned  head  and  a  sardonic  smile  com- 
pleted the  picture.  ' 

The  two  offenders  were  not  long  in  verify-, 
ing  her  predictions,  and  the  blows  fell  thick 
and  fast,  while  they  spun  arouud  the  post 
like  whirling  dervishes,  to  an  accompaniment 
of  their  own  howls  and  shouts  of ,  derisive 
laughter  from  the  motley  onlookers. 

"Please,  Granny  Betty,"  whispered  Nellie, 
slipping  down  from  her  chair,  and  laying  a 
confiding  little  hand  on  the  woman's  arm, 
"untie  them  now.  I  don't  think  they  will  be 
naughty  any  more." 

"Lawdy,  mussy,  honey,  you  is  as  saft-hearted 
as  a  turkle-dove,"  Granny  Betty  vouchsafed; 
"but  beinst  as  you's  done  axed  me,  I'll  turn 
'em  loose  dis  time,  aldough  dey  ain't  so  much 
as  bet  up  right  good  yit." 

"And  can  they  play  some  funny  games  for 
me?"  urged  the  child,  smiling  her  thanks. 

"You,  Eli,"  called  the  old  negress,  in  shrill 
falsetto,  to  one  of  the  culprits  just  released 
from  his  bonds,  "git  out  dar  an'1  rap  'Juba' 
for  dis  blessed  chile.  He's  a  notable  rapper, 
dat  boy  is,"  she  added,  in  an  aside:  "jest  as 
limber  as  a  dish-rag." 

An  impish  grin  struggled  through  the  grime 
and  tears  that  coursed  down  Eli's  cheeks,  and 
thrusting  one  rusty  black  foot  forward,  with 
which  to  mark  time,  he  began  to  chant  in  a 
weird  monotone: 

Sif '  de  meal  an'  gimme  dejius' ; 
Bake  de  bread  an'  gimme  de  crus' ; 
Eat  de  meat  an'  gimme  de  bone ; 
Take  yo'  wife  an'  go  'long  home. 
Juba!  Juba! 
Juba  dis  and  Juba  dat, 
Juba  killt  de  yaller  cat. 
Juba !   Juba ! 

Over  and  over  again  he  repeated  the  absurd 
jingle,  rolling  his  eyes,  rhythmically  swaying 
his  lithe  body  and  slapping  his  thighs  with 
sharply  accentuated  blows,  until  from  sheer 
exhaustion  he  finally  sank  in  a  heap  upon  the 
ground.  Scarcely  had  his  voice  died  away, 
however,  when  a  wizen-faced  girl,  with  an 
abbreviated  skirt,  and  tufts  of  unruly  wool 
that  stood  out  at  right  angles  from  her  head, 
offered  her  services  to  "hop  Jim  Crow," 
while  yet  others  announced  their  own  pro- 
ficiency in  "cuttin'  de  short  dawg,"  "dancin' 
de  buzzard  'lope,"  or  "waykin'  de  coon  jine." 

One  number  succeeded  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  Mr.  Buford  stole  upon  them  un- 
observed, in  time  to  witness  the  "sheep 
shuffle,"  which  was  regarded  by  all  as  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  entire  program. 

Nellie,  who  still  kept  her  seat  near  Granny 
Betty,  looked  on  in  rapt  attention,  while  half 
a  dozen  boys  and  girls  (scantily  clad  in  ragged, 


nondescript  garments  that  fluttered  In  the 
breeze)  ranged  themselves  in  a  semicircle 
about  a  wiry  urchin,  black  as  Erebus,  who 
had  parted  company  with  both  of  his  sleeves. 

"Now,  we's  de  callers  an'  clappers,  an' 
Filo,  he's  gwine  ter  be  de  sheep,"  chorused 
the  semicircle,  In  a  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
while  Filo  dropped  upon  all  fours,  and  the 
performance  began.  The  first  part  consisted 
of  a  series  of  questions  iu  solemn  recitative, 
to  which  the  sheep  replied  by  plaintive  bleats, 
and  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  last,  where 
the  "callers"  burst  into  sudden  lively  song, 
with  vociferous  clapping,  and  the  sheep  in- 
dulged in  the  most  Impossible  bounds  and 
antics. 

FIRST  PART 

Do  de  sheep  eat  corn? 
Ba-a-a ! 
Do  de  sheep  eat  hay? 
Ba-a-a ! 
Is  de  sheep  got  a  horn? 
Ba-a-a! 
Done  come  heali  to  stay? 
Ba-a-a ! 

SECOND  PART 
Oh,  make  a  purty  motion, 
'Cordin'  to  my  uotiou ; 
Make  it  in  a  hurry, 
Don't  want  no  worry. 
Rooster  crow  for  daylight 
Dreckly  arter  midnight; 
Ole  wolf  come  a-prowlin', 
Set  dem  dawgs  to  howlin'  j 
Better  hump  yo'se'f,  my  honey, 
An'  git  back  home  ag'in. 

The  duration  of  the  "sheep  shuffle"  some- 
times depends  upon  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  "callers,"  as  well  as  the  power  of  endu- 
rance of  the  "sheep,"  but  generally  the  gira- 
tions  are  so"  extraordinary  and  exhausting 
that  one  verse  suffices  for  both.  Granny  Betty 
was  very  loath  to  have  her  little  white  visitor 
depart,  and  urged  upon  Buford,  when  he 
made  his  appearance,  the  necessity  of  young 
company  for  his  daughter. 

"Dat  leetle  blossom  gits  lonesome  all  by 
herse'f,"  she  told  him,  "an'  'tain't  no  wonder 
she  done  stole  off  over  heah.  White  chillun 
jes'  natchelly  takes  to  playin'  wid  leetle  quar- 
ter niggers,  anyways." 

"Don't  scold  me,  mother,"  cried  Nellie,  up- 
on her  return  home,  greeting  Mrs.  Ruford 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  face  beaming 
with  smiles.  "I  didn't  intend  to  go  so  far, 
but  I  did  have  such  a  lot  of  fun!" 

"And  I  was  half  frantic  with  anxiety  until 
I  knew  you  were  safe,"  replied  the  .mpther, 
clasping  the  child  to  her  heart.  "You  are  too 
young  to  realize  the  risk  you  ran  in  crossing 
the  creek  alone." 

"But  I  never,  never  will  run  away  again 
any  more."  And  the  repentant  little  girl 
sealed  her  promise  with  a  kiss.  1 

"Nellie  needs  companions  near  her  own 
age,"  said  Buford  later  on,  when  the  child 
was  out  of  hearing.  "More  than  this,  it  is 
really  time  for  her  to  begin  school." 

"Yes,  she  is  in  her  seventh  year,"  assented 
the  mother,  with  a  sigh,  "but  I  have  put  off 
the  evil  day  as  loug  as  possible  because  I  so 
dreaded  to  have  her  away  from  me." 

"Well,  as  to  that,"  said  the  father,  smiling 
indulgently,  "she  won't  be  gone  but  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  and  I  will  see  that  she  gets 
there  and  back  in  safety  every  day.  The 
greatest  trouble  is  going  to  be  to  secure  a 
capable,  first-class  teacher.  The  last  one  was 
altogether  unsatisfactory?' 

Buford  was  a  man  who  could  do  nothing  by 
halves,  and  now  that  Nellie  was  to  be  enrolled 
as  a  pupil,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  have 
the  school  a  success. 

School  was  to  begin  the  fifteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  it  was  on  the  first  of  the  month  that 
he  announced,  with  an  air  of  triumph: 

"I  have  at  last  found  the  man  for  the  place. 
I  have  never  seen  him,"  he  went  on,  tilting 
back  his  chair  in  a  characteristic  attitude, 
with  his  feet  upon  the  gallery-rail,  "but  he 
sent  us  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  old 
Brent  Drake,  of  Tensas,  and  that  settled  It 
with  me.  My  vote  was  the  deciding  one,  and 
I  cast  it  for  him  then  and  there." 

"Is  the  teacher  a  Louisiana  man?"  asked 
Mrs.  Buford. 

"Believe  he  is,"  came  the  answer.  "He  has 
lived  there  for  some  years,  at  any  rate,  and 
has  had  pretty  tough  luck,  poor  fellow.  He 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  nothing 
else  worth  speaking  of,  as  far  as  I  can  learn." 

"What  is  his  name,  father?"  queried  Nellie, 
who  was  much  interested  in  the  coming  of 
her  teacher. 

"Let  me  see,  little  one,"  said  Buford, 
searching  in  his  coat-pocket  for  the  letter. 
"Here  it  is— he  signs  himself  'John  Lofton.'  " 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 

4. 

QUEEN  WILHELMINA'S  SAYINGS 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  told  of  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina,  the  young  queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
are  interesting.  One  day  the  little  queen  was 
busily  occupied  in  bringing  up  her  dolls  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  One  of  them,  however* 
was  particularly  obstiuate.  and  the  queen  was 
seen  to  shake  it  violently,  and  say,  "Look 
here,  if  you  don't  behave  yourself  I'll  make 
you  a  queen,  and  then  you'll  have  no  one  to 
play  with."  When  on  a  visit  to  England, 
and  asked  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  what  she 
thought  of  the  English  people,  she  replied, 
"They  are  very  nice  and  amiable,  but  I  should 
never  have  thought  it  from  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  in  Holland." 
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THE  FARM  AIND  PI  RESIDE 


Januaby  l,  1900 


Last  year,  when  times  were  hard,  we  purchased  from 
a  manufacturer,  who  was  compelled  to  get  cash,  an 
immense  lot  of  games  for  much  less  than  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing. We  have  sold  thousands,  and  all  are  pleased  with 
them  ;  they  are  great  value  for  the  mtfney.  We  still  have 
a  quantity  on  hand,  and  to  dispose  of  them  we  will  give 
one  complete  set  and  three  months'  subscription  to  The 
Illustrated  Companion  (a  64-column  Family  Story 
Paper)  for  10  cents.  Don't  miss  this  chance— worth  many 
times  the  money.    See  what  you  get  all  for  10  cento. 

1  Game  Forfeits 
13  Magic  Tricks 
1  Game  Clairvoyant 
1  Game  Shadow  Bluff 
1  Game  Tableux 
1  Game  Pantomimes 
275  Autograph  Album  Verses 

A  System  by  which  you  can  write  to  another  person 
and  no  one  can  read  it  without  the  key.  50  charming 
conundrums  with  answers  and  Illustrated  Companion 
for  three  months.  All  the  above  sent  securely  packed 
with  three  months' trial  subscription  to  Illustrated  Com- 
panion for  lOcento.  If  not  satisfactory  money  will  be  re- 
funded. This  offer  is  made  simply  to  introduce  our  paper, 
believingall  who  get  it  will  continue  to  subscribe  for  years. 

ILLUSTRATED   COMPANION,  Dept.  E,  296  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1  Set  of  Domiooes 
1  Checker  Board  and  Men 
1  Game  of  Authors  (48  cards  lo  pack) 

I  Game  Fox  and  Geese 

II  Parlor  Games 

1  Game  Nine  Men  Morris 
1  Game  Fortune 


WATCHHHM 


For  a  Few  Hours*  Work. 

We  give  this  Silver  Nickel-plat- 
ed Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm,  to  boys  and  girls  for 
Belling  1/4  dozen  packages  of 
"DOVENSHIEE,"  the  Sachet 
Wonder,  a  fad  throughout  Eng- 
land*. Finest  Imported  English 
Sachet  Perfume.  Sells  on  sight. 
No  money  required.  Send  your 
lull  address  and  we  will  for- 
ward the  Perfume  post-paid, 
also  a  large  Premium  Cata- 
logue. You  sell  it  among  your 
neighbors  at  10c  each,  send  us 
the  money  and  we  send  you  this  Watch  or  any  other 
premium  you  select.  Cash  commission  if  preferred.  If 
you  write  TO-DAY  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  jeweled 
Scarf  or  Stick  Pin  absolutely  free  in  addition. 
STANDARD  IMPORTING  CO.,  Dept.  A.  28  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
This  firm  is  well  known  for  its  honest  goods  and  premiums 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

eale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    BOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE   OtARANTKE  to  wash 

as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neck  bands  of  the  most  soiled* 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  ACENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Saveagents  profits.  30  days 
free  trial.  117.500  sold.  Warranted 
20  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

I  940.00  Arlington  for  $14.00 

#45.00  Arllneton  for  916.00 

960.00  Kenwood  for  921.50 

Other  Machines  at  98,  994.-911.50 
a  ^a  —  wlllustratedcatalogueandtestimonials 
n  free.  Write  at  once  for  our  special 

freight  offer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS*  ONION. 
158-164 W.VanBarenSt.,B-  7,  ChicagoJIl. 

IT  COSTS  LESS 

TO  BUY  NEW  WHEELS 

(than  to  repair  the  old  ones — you  can  get 
e  4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  la.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
1 4  Carriage  Wheels  1  In.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

5  Wheels  for  fililk.  Mill,  Spring  and  Delivery 
Wagons  equally  low  in  price.  Our  repu- 
j  tation  guarantees  quality.  Gears  &  Axles. 
I  Boxes  set  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  free 
spriee  list  No.  81  with  rules  for  measuring. 
WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington.  Pel. 

alogue  fully  describing 
ROOT'S  Cobblers'  Out  flu, 
Blacksmiths'  and  Carpen- 
ter** Tools,  Hardware,  "Common  Sense"  Harness 
Goods,  and  thousands  of  other  Farm  and  Household 
Conveniences  at  unheard  of  prices,  HAILED  FREE. 
THE  J.  A.  ROOT  C0.,"A"St.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Make  Big  Wages 
-at  home — 

and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
-  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  Is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particularsto  allsending 
2c.  stamp.  21KS.  A.  H.  WIGiiLNS,  Box  20  Benton  Harbor,  flkh. 


our  cat; 


ladies; 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  trusting 

Yourself  to  the  risks  of  the  road, 
When  the  thing  is  the  sharing  of  burdens, 

The  lifting  the  heft  of  a  load, 
In  the  hour  of  peril  or  trial, 

In  the  hour  you  meet  as  you  can, 
You  may  safely  depend  on  the  wisdom 

And  skill  of  the  average  man. 

'Tls  the  average^nan  and  no  other 

Who  does  his  plain  duty  each  day, 
The  small  thing  his  wage  is  for  doing, 

On  the  commonplace  bit  of  the  way. 
"Tls  the  average  man,  may  God  bless  him, 

Who  pilots  us,  still  in  the  van, 
Over  land,  over  sea,  as  we  travel, 

Just  the  plain,  hardy,  average  man. 

So  on  through  the  days  of  existence, 

All  mingling  in  shadow  and  shine, 
We  may  count  on  the  every-day*hero, 

Who  haply  the  gods  may  divine, 
But  who  wears  the  swarth  grime  of  his  calling, 

And  labors  and  earns  as  he  can, 
And  stands  at  the  last  with  the  noblest, 

The  commonplace  average  man. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  DANGER  IN  HEADACHE-POWDERS 

Doctor  Henry  Leffman,  the  well-known  an- 
alytical chemist,  has  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  approving  of  the  action  of  the  Pitts- 
burg authorities  in  taking  steps  to  oblige 
druggists  to  warn  the  purchasers  of  "head- 
ache-powders" of  the  danger  of  using  such 
preparations  indiscriminately.  This  action 
was  suggested  by  the  recent  death  of  a  wom- 
an found  by  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury  to  be  due  to  "a  headache-powder"  swal- 
lowed twenty  minutes  before  her  death. 

"The  absurdity  and  danger  of  the  'nostrum' 
cure,"  said  Doctor  Leffman,  "can  be  no  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  'headache- 
powders.'  These  are  put  up  in  packages  for 
five  or  ten  cents,  and  profess  to  cure  all  kinds 
of  headaches  in  a  few  minutes.  Now.  any  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  at  all  of  human  ail- 
ments knows  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
different  causes  of  headache.  It  may  arise 
from  indigestion  or  eye  strain,  both  very  fre- 
quent causes;  or  it  may  be  a  symptom  of 
brain  disease,  liver  complaint,  kidney  com- 
plaint or  the  result  of  simple  exhaustion.  The 
folly  and  absurdity  of  prescribing  a  remedy 
which  is  supposed  to  cure  all  or  any  of  these 
various  kinds  of  headaches  is  evident.  It  is 
just  as  if  a  physician  would  undertake  to  cure 
every!  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir  by  prescribing 
one  medicine  for  all.  This  is  where  the  folly 
of  taking  'headache-powders'  is  shown. 

"There  is  a  more  serious  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, however.  The  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
'headache'  cures  is  one  or  other  of  a  certain 
class  of  drugs  which  are  most  dangerous  from 
their  uncertainty  of  action.  They  act  on  dif- 
ferent persons  in  different  ways,  a  fact  that 
is  entirely  ignored  in  this  system  of  self- 
treatment,  but  which  every  careful  physician 
never  fails  to  take  into  account.  Coal-tar  and 
all  its  products,  aniline  and  similar  drugs, 
which  appear  in  these  'headache-powders'  In 
different  forms,  are  dangerous  drugs,  and 
especially  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple who  know  little  or  nothing  about  them. 
Most  of  the  'headache'  cures  are  put  up  by 
druggists  who  have  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  their  qualities  and  effects.  The  harm  done 
by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  preparations 
is  simply  incalculable." 


THE  NEW-YEAR  IN  JAPAN 

The  Japanese  New-year  comes  at  the  same 
time  as  ours,  but  instead  of  celebrating  but 
one  day.  the  Japanese  observe  the  first  three 
days  of  January.  Indeed,  in  certain  localities 
even  six  days  are  observed.  During  the  hol- 
idays public  offices  are  closed,  and  very  little 
business  is  transacted,  all  clashes  of  people 
devoting  themselves  to  enjoyment  and  spend- 
ing much  time  in  making  and  receiving  New- 
year's  calls. 

Arrayed  in  gay  holiday  attire,  the  people 
go  from  house  to  house  wishing  one  another 
"Shim  new  wo  omedetto  gozaimasu,"  which 
means,  "May  you  have  a  happy  New-year." 
The  callers  are  often  attended  by  one  or  more 
servants,  who  carry  bamboo  baskets  laden 
with  gifts,  for  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  pres- 
ents with  one's  friendly  greetings.  The 
presents  are  usually  inexpensive  articles  for 
every-day  use.  It  is  customary  to  bestow 
more  costly  gifts  upon  one's  relatives  and  in- 
timate friends  dnring  the  closing  days  of  the 
old  year. 

During  the  holidays  the  streets  present  a 
most  festive  appearance,  for  houses  are  elab- 
orately decorated,  and  everybody  looks  gay 
and  happy.  The  decorations  remain  for  fifteen 
days,  and  consist  in  many  cases  of  evergreen 
arches  over  the  doors.  Red  berries  and  yellow 
chrysanthemums  are  interwoven  into  these 
arches,  and  purple  cabbages  are  also  used. 
The  Japanese  think  the  cabbage  highly  orna- 
mental, and  use  it  very  generally  as  a  house- 
plant  and  at  funerals.  The  ^abbages  are  said 
to  look  like  large,  purple  rosettes  in  the 
decorations. 

Straw  ropes  are  twisted  into  fanciful  shapes 
and  interspersed  with  ferns;  and  lanterns 
and  Japanese  flags  are  also  much  used  in  dec- 
orating. The  flag  of  the  Sunrise  kingdom  is 
a  large,  red  sun  on  a  background  of  white.— 
Elizabeth  E.  Backup,  in  Forward. 


Elegant  Decorated  Tea  Set 

56  Pieces 
Twenty  Cents 


HOW? 


20  cents  will  buy  a  hand- 
some Tea  or  Toilet  Set.  By 
our  Coupon  System  you  pay 
20  cents— and  receive  a  book 
containing  five  coupons,  which  you  dispose 
of  to  your  friends.  This  entitles  you  to 
Dinner  or  Toilet  Set  guaranteed  equal  to 
any  $6.00  or  $8.00  Set  on  the  market.  Ask 
any  bank  in  Akron.  Send  20  cents  and 
names  of  four  women  friends. 

Information  Free 
U.  S.  CHINA  CO.,    -     •     Akron,  Ohio 


1^0  crop  can  grow  with- 
X^  out  Potash.  Every 
blade  of  Grass,  every  grain  of 
Corn,  all  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables must  have  it.  If  enough 
is  supplied  you  can  count  on  a 
full  crop — if  too  little,  the 
growth  will  be  "scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


Is  Sold  on  Trial. 


My  plan  enables 
^SF^Jyou  to  try  it  be- 
fore you  boy  it  Clothes 
clean,  white  at  snow. 
Mo  wear  nor  tear.  Child 
can  use  it.    Cannot  get 
out  of  order.    I  pay 
freight.   Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS, 
110  Clean  Street* 
Lincoln,  111. 


Solid  GOLD 


plated  Bracelet  sent, 
mgosets  of  our  LADIES 

for  25c.  a  set ;  (each  pin 
jewel.)  Simply  send 
we  will  send  you  the 
so  1  d.  sen  d  us  the  money 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is 


or  SILVER 


free  to  any  one  for  sell- 
QOLD  plated  DresB  Pins 
set  with  an  exquisite 
your  name  &  address  & 
pins  postpaid.  When 
&  we  will  send  you  the 
beautifully  engraved  & 


the  lock  opens  with  a  dainty  little  key.  We  trust  you  &  will 
\ike  back  all  thepins  von  cannot  Bell.   Write  to-day. 
TIIE  MAXWELL  CO.,  Dept.  555,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


THE  ANCHOR  ELECTRIC  BELT  "SS&SSP 

Goods  sent  to  reliable  persona  to  be  paid 
for  after  selling.  W.  H.  Palmer,  Glasgo, 
Conn.,  has  sold  1,000  belts,  and  as  high  as 
20  in  one  daj.  The  electricity  from  the  bat- 
teries will  turn  a  needle  t hroagb  your  table 
or  band.  No  one  but  what  can  wear  them. 
CuresRheumaiism, Liver  and  Kidney 
Disease,  >V»-:ik  and  Lame  Bark  and 
other  diseases.  Prevents  Cold  Feet 
and  taking  Cold.  Gives  a  comforta- 
ble glow  of  warmth  all  over  the 
body,  which  shows  It  Is  acting  on  the  circulation.  For  advertising 
purposes  ve  will  give  one  Belt  Free  of  any  Cost  to  one  person  in  each 
locality.  Address  E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO.,  Dept.  323  TINELAND,  N.  J. 


Vs'nesi  is  he  who  u**s 

Remington; 

1  Standard  Typewriter, 

WVCKOFF,  8EAMANS  A-  BENEDICT 
88?  Broadway,  New  York 


FREE! 

Sell  10  of  our  scarf-pins 
at  10  cents  each,  return  us 
the  money  and  we  will 
send,  FREE,  this  Akah 
Diamond  ring.  SOLID 
GOLD  finished.warranted. 
Send  full  address  for  pins 
and  premium-list. 

NO  MONEY  Required. 
BLSMID  JEWELRY  CO. 
29  Park  Street, 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


CRAY   HAIR  DARKENED 


Ozark  Mountain  Herbs  for  restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Color,  Beauty 
and  Softness.  Prevents  the  Hair  from  falling  out,  cures  and  prevents  Dan- 
druff. Will  not  stain  the  scalp.  Is  superior  to  the  manv  advertised 
preparations.    Package  makes  ooe  pint.     Price  25  cents,  by  mall.  Address 

K.  1MJBY  DRUG  CO.,       -       HOLLA.  MISSOURI. 
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Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Love,  Transparent,  Es- 
cort &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Pussies, 
New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  4c.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  ft  Hidden  Name  A  I  flRA 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  2o  stamp  If  JL  U  ffl  V 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ;  OHIO.  UHIIUU 


The  31st  edition  of  Our  New- 
Guide    to    Rose   Culture,  the 

leading  Rose  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ica^ free  on  request.  132  pages 
superbly  illustrated.  Describes 
nearly  200  entirely  new  roses  and 
old  favorites,  ilakes  success  with 
I).  &  C.  Roses  sure.  Describes  all 
other  desiraole  flowers.  Also 
free  sample  of  our  magazine— 
"■Success  with  Flowers." 
THE  DIN  GEE  ACOAARD  CO. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


DrCCf  DrCQI  DCL70I  and  how  to  MAKE  MONEY 
DLLuL  DLLO!  DLLOi  with  them  as  taught  by 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  Itis  a  handsome  illustrated  mag- 
nine  and  we  send  free  sample  capy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.    -  MEDINA  OHIO. 


CAMIIV  DCPnDn  A  beautiful  picture;  rich 
rAOTILI  n  LOU  nil  colors;  background  solid 
gold.  Tremendous  seller.  Agents  delighted.  Sample  free 
for  12  cents  to  pay  postage  and  advertising,  nine  for  Si, 
post-paid.   HOME  ART  PICTURE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

IRGrxIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE— Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cat- 
alogue.  R.  B.  CHAFF  1>"  £-  CO.  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Vo. 


WITH  NEW  PERFECTION  DYES  AND  GET 

Brieht.  Even  Colors,  FAST  to  Light,  Air,  Soap  »nd  Acid,. 
Strong:  Simple!  Sure!    A  Urge  pkg.,  any  color,  milled 
for  10  cents;  3  for  25  cents;  6  for  40  cent,.  Aeenu 
New  dje  book  FREE.   CDSHINQ  4  CO.,  FOXCROPT.  MAINE. 


PATPNT  secured  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
lAlEfll  COLLA5IEB  «fc  CO.,  1040  F.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


SILVER= 
PLATED 


NUTPICKS 

They  are  best  quality,  made  of 
steel, handsomely  turned  handles 
and  well  silver-plated.  They  are 
packed  six  in  a  cloth-lined  box. 
These  picks  sell  in  jewel ry-stores 
for  50  cents  a  set  aud  upward. 
We  give  you  a  set  for  procuring 
two  yearly  subscriptions  for  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Each  set  of  these  silver- plated 
nut-picks  comes  in  a  cloth-lined 
box  which  measures  5$  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide  and  f  of  an 
inch  thick.  They  make  a  hand- 
some as  well  as  a  useful  present. 

Last  season  we  sent  out  many 
thousands  of  these  picks  and  did 
not  receive  a  single  complaint. 
Having  given  such  universal 
satisfaction  we  are  pleased  to 
offer  them  again  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  did  not  receive  a 
set  last  year.  Order  a  set  and  we 
know  you  will  be  pleased.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  J*  A  l^pftf  o 
Set  of  Silver= plated  Nut=picks,  for  .. .  jU  LC11L3 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

P  D  C  C  This  Set  of  Six  Silver=plated  Nut=picks  given  FREE  for 
I  S\C<  C   TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springffield,  Ohio  lif? 
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THE)  F'ARiVi  AINO  FIRESIDE 


IT 


Does  your  head  ache?  Pain  back  of 
your  eyes  ?  Bad  taste  in  your  mouth  ? 
It's  your  liver!  Ayer's  Pills  are 
liver  pills.  They  cure  constipation, 
headache,  dyspepsia,  and  all  liver 
complaints.   25c.   All  druggists. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beautiful 
brown  or  rich  black?   Then  use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  Cfli.lEf  ™ 

60  CTg.  OF  DRUQGISTSj  OR  B..P-  HALL  A  CO.    NASHUA,  N.  H. 


Dont  Rent 

ESTABLISH  A 
HOME  OF 
YOUR  OWN 

Read  "The  Corn  Belt,"  a  handsome 
monthly  paper,  beautifully  illustrated, 
containing  exact  and  truthful  informa- 
tion about  farm  lands  in  the  west, 
letters  from  farmers  and  pictures  of 
their  homes,  barns  and  stock.  Inter- 
esting and  instructive.  Send  25  cents 
in  postage  stamps  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  "The  Corn  Belt,"  209 
Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


OtTB  PRICES  OH 


ELGIN,  WALTH  AM 

and  GOLD  -  FILLED  WATCHES, 

.Warranted  20  Years,  ARE  THE  LOWEST. 

Before  you  buy  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  examine 
this  grctit  bargain;  Watch  and  Chain,  complete, 
$4.50.    CUT  THIS  OUTandeend  itto  us  with 
jour  name,  post  office  and  express  office  address 
aiiJ  we  will  send  you  CO.  1).  for  examination 
this  beautifully  engraved  14k  double  hunting 
oase,  gold  plated,  stem  wind  and  stem  set  watcb 
fitted  with  a  richly  jeweled  movement,  guoran* 
teed  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  equal  in  appear' 
ance  to  any  $35.00  watch.    A  long  gold  plated 
chain  for  ladies  or  vest  chain  for  genu  and  our 
20  year  guarantee  sent  with  each  watch.  After 
examination  if  you  are  aatisfied  It  is  a  great 
b*rjr»lo  pay  the  express  agent  our  special  price 
r   '$4.50  and  eipresa  charges  (vnd  it  is  yours. 
.^Meution  if  you1  want  gent's  or  ladies'  alio. 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dept.  A18)  235  Dearborn  Street. 


The  United  States 
Investment  and 

Redemption  Co.  (Incorporated) 

„       net.    f  Bell  Block 
Home  Office  {CincJnnatJ  oh|o 

Capital  #800,000.00.  Deposit  required  with 
State  of  Ohio  $100,000.00.  Offers  safe  and 
profitable  investment  in  sums  of  Two  Dollars 
and  upward  per  month.  Quarterly  Returns. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Affeuts  Wanted.  Mention 
this  paper. 


WALL  PAPER 

For  any  room  or  every 
room  can  be  selected  from 
our  sample  book  of  beauti- 
ful new  designs.  Manufac- 
turer's stock  of  3,500,(40 
rolls  to  select  from.  All 
prices,  from  6 cts.  to  $3.00  a 
roll.  25  per  cent,  less  than 
ordinary  dealers  prices.The 
sample  book  is  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. Agents  wanted  ia 
every  part  of  the  country. 
KAYSER  &.  ALLMAN 

12U-121G  Market  St.,  Phllarfa. 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 


The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 


is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
|  lng  the  hat  on  the  head  -with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  blows. 
Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 


LOVELY  BOOK  FREE 

Only  a  few  copies  left :  send  to-day.  The  volume  is 
gorgeously  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  min- 
ing scenes  and  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  edition  cost  $1,000  to  publish.  It  is  not  an  adv. 
for  any  one.  Merely  to  introduce  our  big  illustrated 
family  weekly  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  above  fine 
book  free  to  all  sending  us  9  two-cent  stamps  for  a  13 
weeks'  trial  subscription.  Our  paper  publishes  each 
week  stories  of  adventure,  all  the  latest  mining  news  and 
illustrations  of  scenery.  Tenth  year.  Clubs  of  3  for  50c, 
7  for  gl  bill.  Mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
address  WESTERN  WEEKLY,  Denver,  Colorado. 


s   RESULTING  FROM  URIC 
Cured 


o?  BLOOD.  Positively  Cured 
-Rt; f.S  T*6  )«£  SWISS  -AMERICAN  CO. 

1  lr\0  ,  .  „„„!,      WIND500  ON'         OPERA  BLOCK 

P.L'-  SenO'o'  "°°h|et     ciZZlf     DETROIT.  MICH. 


SEINT  FREE 

UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS  SENT  FREE. 

Address  Box  818,  WESTON,  MASS. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
SO  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  A8,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


CD1  TV  WflflF  '8n*  REMNANTS,  enough  for  quill  60c. 
LKAf  I      WtITKH    Xarpe  pjf  Vige  bindaomc  eolora  10c.  JERSET 
1     "  VMM  SILK  MIJij        32;  JERSET  OITT,  N.  J. 


TO  THE  NEW-YEAR 

One  song  for  thee,  New-year! 

One  universal  prayer! 

Teach  us— nil  other  teaching  far  above — 

To  hide  dark  hate  beneath  the  wings  of  love; 

To  slay  all  hatred,  strife, 

And  live  the  larger  life! 

To  bind  the  wounds  that  bleed, 
To  lift  the  fallen,  lead  the  blind 

As  only  love  can  lead- 
To  live  for  all  mankind. 

Teach  us,  New-year,  to  be 

Free  men  among  the  free. 

Our  only  master  Duty;  with  no  God 

Save  one— our  Maker— monarchs  of  the  sod! 

Teach  us,  with  all  its  light, 

Its  day,  its  night, 

Its  grief,  Its  gloom, 
Its  heart-beats  tremulous, 

Its  beauty  and  its  bloom- 
God  made  the  world  for  us! 

—Frank  L,  Stanton,  in  Songs  of  the  Sod. 


FOR  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW 
CENTURY 

This  new  century,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  we  will  be  permitted  to  see, 
will  be  to  each  one  of  us  just  what 
we  make  of  it.  Because  it  is  a  won- 
derful century  does  not  make  us  any  the 
better  or  hroader  or  more  intelligent  than 
we  would  have  been  had  we  lived  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  unless  we  make  use  of  the  marvelous 
opportunities  which  this  1900  affords.  We 
are  responsible  for  living  in  this  advanced 
period  of  civilization;  God  will  bring  us  to 
account  for  our  opportunities  and  privileges. 
He  expects  us  to  amount  to  something,  to 
do  something.  Not  that  we  can  all  make  a 
name  in  the  world;  many  a  man  and  woman 
with  a  name  in  the  world  has  no  name  in 
heaven,  perhaps.  But  we  can  dignify  our 
daily  toil,  keep  sweet  and  cheerful,  and  be 
ever  on  the  lookout  to  do  a  kindly  deed  or 
to  give  a  cheering  smile.  A  kind  act  is  never 
lost  in  the  truest  sense;  angel  voices  whisper 
its  story  into  the  ears  of  our  Father.  And  so 
it  matters  not  if  here  below  many  a  kind 
action  does  pass  unnoticed,  and  many  a  brave 
deed  go  unrewarded.  Many  a' hero  has  won 
his  Victoria  cross,  yet  never  received  it. 
Many  a  worker  deserved  the  statue  in  the 
market-place,  which  was  never  erected  to 
his  memory.  Many  a  runner  should  be  wear- 
ing the  laurel  wreath,  but  it  has  never  been 
placed  upon  his  head.  Myriads  of  flowers 
which  should  be  strewn  along  the  daily 
pathway  are  being  saved  for  the  coffins. 

For  ourselves  we  can  say  it  does  not  mat- 
ter; that  statues  crumble,  laurels  decay,  and 
flowers  fade,  and  it  will  all  be  righted  some 
day;  but  for  others  we  should  see  to  it  that 
their  lives  are  made  as  bright  as  it  is  in  our 
power  to  make  them. 

"Soul  is  kindled  only  by  soul!"  Then  let 
us  come  in  personal  touch  with  the  sorrow- 
ing ones  about  us.  When  Christ  desired  to 
save  the  world  he  did  not  empower  a  com- 
mittee to  do  the  work,  nor  send  an  angel 
down,  but  he  came  himself.  There  are 
doubtless  some  persons  you  know  who  need 
sympathy  and  aid.  Make  them  feel  that  you 
are  interested  in  them  and  that  you  are  their 
friend,  then,  and  only  then,  can  you  help 
them.  "Never  morning  wore  to  evening  but 
some  heart  did  break."  Are  we  so  engrossed 
in  our  own  pleasures  or  duties  that  we  are 
not  looking  for  these  saddened,  broken 
hearts? 

If  we  are  not  able  to  do  great  deeds,  we 
can  do  good  ones;  and  if  each  day  is  what 
it  should  be,  life  cannot  be  barren  and  void, 
no  matter  how  circumscribed.  'Tis  the  lit- 
tles that  make  the  big.  Little ,  words,  not 
learned  discourses;  little  acts,  not  mon- 
uments of  bravery,  make  up  the  true  life. 
The  little,  constant  sunbeam,  not  the  light- 
ning's flash,  causes  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
and  bud. 

We  are  here  to-day;  in  one  of  the  to-mor- 
rows we  will  have  passed  from  hence.  The 
century  will  move  on  without  us,  only  stop- 
ping to  mark  our  record,  success  or  failure, 
not  as  man  sees,  but  as  God  seeth. 

Ella  Baetlett  Simmons. 


CORRECT  PRINCIPLES  IN  LITTLE  THINGS 

The  little  things  we  do,  see,  say  and  hear, 
the  common  things  that  make  up  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  lives,  are  the  things  that 
engross  our  attention.  The  men  and  women 
whom  we  know  and  with  whom  we  mingle 


are  the  people  in  Whom  we  are  interested. 
The  ideas  we  derive  from  those  of  our  own 
station  are  the  most  applicable  to  our  con- 
dition. The  principal  part  of  our  education 
is  what  we  gather  from  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact.  The  little  communities 
make  the  mighty  nations,  and  the  little, 
ever-present  influences  mold  our  characters 
and  seal  our  destinies. 

We  know  that  good  actions  are  the  off- 
spring of  good  principles,  and  that  evil 
actions  come  from  the  lack  of  good  princi- 
ples, so  we  judge  a  person's  character  by 
what  he  does.  And  everybody  knows  that 
those  who  will  not  apply  correct  principles 
in  the  little,  every-day  transactions  of  life 
will  not  do  so  in  anything.  So  they  never 
get  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  things  that 
are  called  great,  for  no  one  will  trust  them. 
They  could  not  if  they  had  a  chance,  for  they 
would  not  have  the  ability  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility and  demands  of  a  higher  posi- 
tion. 

He  who  will  not  do  his  duty  earnestly  and 
faithfully  and  strive  to  excel  as  a  common 
soldier  would  not  do  so  if  he  were  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army.  Hence,  he  is  never 
promoted.  The  fellow  who  is  not  honest, 
industrious  and  faithful  as  janitor  of  a  bank 
would  not  be  if  he  were  cashier,  and  he 
never  gets  a  chance.  The  young  man  or  boy 
who  wastes  his  money  and  won't  take  care  of 
one  dollar  when  he  is  poor  because  it  don't 
amount  to  much,  would  not  take  care  of  one 
million  if  he  were  rich,  and  he  is  never 
troubled  with  the  care  of  a  million.  The 
person  who  spends  all  his  time  waiting  for 
a  better  position  won't  work  at  all. 

If  you  see  a  man  deliberately  doing  wrong 
in  all  the  common  transactions  of  life,  or 
neglecting  common  opportunities  of  life,  no 
amount  of  protestation  on  his  part  would 
make  you  believe  that  he  would  do  right  in 
great  things  or  be  efficient  and  energetic  if 
given  what  is  called  a  better  chance. — D.  S. 
Irwin,  in  The  Religious  Telescope. 


BOYS  WHO  SUCCEED 

Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  H.,  a  nurseryman  in 
New  York  state,  left  home  for  a  day  or  two. 
It  was  rainy  weather,  and  not  a  season  for 
sales;  but  a  customer  arrived  from  a  dis- 
tance, hitched  his  horse,  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  of  a  farm-house,  where  two  lads  were 
cracking  nuts. 

"Is  Mr.  H.  at  home?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  eldest,  Joe,  hammering 
at  a  nut. 

"When  will  he  be  back?" 

"Dunno,  sir;  mebbe  not  for  a  week." 

The  other  boy,  Jim,  jumped  up  and  fol- 
lowed the  man  out. 

"The  men  are  not  here,  but  I  can 
show  you  the  stock,"  said  he,  with  such  a 
bright,  courteous  manner  that  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  little  irritated,  stopped  and 
followed  him  through  the  nursery,  examining 
the  trees,  and  left  his  order. 

"You  have  sold  the  largest  bill  that  I  have 
had  this  season,  Jim,"  his  father  said  to 
him,  greatly  pleased,  on  his  return  home. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Joe,  "I'm  as  willing  to 
help  as  Jim,  if  I'd  thought  in  time." 

A  few  years  afterward  these  two  boys  were 
left,  by  the  father's  failure  and  death,  with 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  each.  Joe 
bought  an  acre  or  two  near  home.  He  has 
worked  hard,  but  is  still  a  poor,  discon- 
tented man. 

Jim  bought  an  emigrant's  ticket  to  Col- 
orado, hired  as  a  cattle-driver  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  with  his  wages  he  bought  land 
at  forty  cents  an  acre,  built  himself  a  house, 
and  married.  His  herds  of  cattle  were  num- 
bered by  the  thousand.  The  land  he  bought 
he  cut  up  for  town  lots,  and  he  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  state. 

"I  might  have  done  like  Jim,"  said  his 
brother,  lately,  "if  I'd  thought  in  time. 
There's  as  good  stuff  in  me  as  in  him." 

"There's  as  good  stuff  in  this  loaf  of  bread 
as  in  any  I  ever  made,"  said  his  wife,  "but 
nobody  can  eat  it;  there's  not  enough  yeast 
in  it." 

The  retort,  though  disagreeable,  was  appli- 
cable. The  quick,  wide-awake  energy  which 
acts  as  leaven  in  a  character  is  partly  nat- 
ural. But  it  can  be  inculcated  by  parents, 
and  acquired  by  a  boy  if  he  chooses  to  keep 
his  eyes  open  and  act  promptly  and  boldly 
in  every  emergency. — Success. 
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for  one  dollar  re- 
ceive by  freight 
prepaid,  one  o£ 
our  famous 

Dietz 
Crystal 
Lanterns 

you  are  simply 
"standing  in 
your  own  light " 
by  failing  to 
"stand  in  ours." 
This  Lantern  is  as  thoroughly  good 
as  sixty  years  of  Lantern  building 
have  rendered  possible. 

It  is  strongly  put  together,  con- 
venient of  adjustment,  has  Glass 
Oil  Pot,  which  cannot  leak  and  as 
a  "light-giver"  it  stands  alone. 
Perhaps  our  little  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  Lanterns  might  interest 
you  ?  Shall  we  mail  it  ? — 'tis  free. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY 

83  Laight  Street 
Established  in  1840.     New  York 


Ladies' or  Gents'  size  WATCHES,  RINGS,  WATCH-CHAINS 
■Him  BB  Hi  AND  CHARMS,  &c.    As  a  grand 

fl_  ^Jf  M—  W      premium,  any  one  can  earn  this 
Wf  K  ■■  Em  Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting 
IILkCase    Stem   Winder  Watch, 
m  ^™  ^™  Charm  and  Chain,  a  perfect  lime- 
keeper,  by  selling  our  ELEC- 
TRIC LAHP  WICKS.  They  can 
be  sold  in  a  few  hours.    They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No  trim- 
ming i  no  smoke  ;  no  smell. 

OUR  SPECIAL  90-DAY  OF- 
FER, which  is  apart  from  the 
above:  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  we  will  send 
you  20  wicks,  postpaid ;  sell  them 
at  sets,  each 
and  remit  us 
$i,  and  we 
will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  WATCH- 
CHAIN  AND  CHARM,  also  a 
HandsomeOold  Finished  Ring. 
ELECTRICAL  WICK  CO., 
Dept.  T,  Orange,  N.  J. 


a  Farmer's  Boy 
Can  Do 

He  oan  qualify  him- 
self for  a  position  as 
a  first-class  Locomo- 
tive, Steam,  Electri- 
cal or  Civil  Engineer 
without  leaving  the 
farm  until  he  is  ready 
to  enter  his  new  occu- 
pation and 

EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 

Our  system  of  teaching  by  mail  will  give  any 
boy  a  technical  education.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  state  what  you  wish  to  study. 

•  Internat  ional  Corrct.  Schools,  Box  859,  Scrantoa,  P.. 


AGENTS 

Carpet 


Have  You  a 
Horse  and  Wagon? 
Our  Automatic 

Stretcher  and  Tacker 

Sella  itself.    Works  on  an  entirely  new  principle. 
Operator  stands  in  stretching  and  tacking  carpet. 
Can  stretch  and  tack  two  thicknesses.  Stretcher 
draws  your  weight  with  the  carpet.    Don't  pound 
fingers  or  wear  out  knees.     Drives  50  tacks  per 
minute.    Every  machine  guaranteed.  Special 
price  to  agents  on  samples,  express  paid* 
Columbia  Tack  Fuller,  post-paid  20c. 
Write  forterms,  cartoon  cir.  Good  Com.  Splendid 
seller    Other  Spec.  One  agent  sold  38  stretchers 
in  three  days.    Now  is  time  to  take  orderB. 
Goddard,  Allen  Co.,  311  State  St.,  Be  Jo  It,  WI* 

Your  Spare  Time... 

Can  be  profitably  employed  in  making  your  frien.ds 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

"  The  Monarch  of  the  World's  Rural  Press" 

We  give  most  attractive  premiums.  Our  1899-1900 
Premium-List  is  iiow  being  distributed,  and  it  is 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
„  Any  Initial  Desired 


10c. 


rot 

E  m-%  ||T  This  is  a  fine  SOLlI> 
I  I  IF  ®*>L»  plated  Initial 
Ef^^lrinf    enameled  in  black 
^^Jaround  the  initial  and  is 
fully  worth  $1.00.  We  shall 
Ive  away  5.000  of  these  to  advertise  our  business, 
end  10  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing-.  Send  size* 
CCRTIN  JEWKT.KY  CO..  Attleboro.  Mass. 

jjL  ^m^±  jf\  Send  us  you  r  address 

U*  m  W§   M  llAII  VllVA  andwewtllshowyou 

X  <1  UCIV  Will  G  how  to  make  13  ad*, 

Ulm  BB  Mm  v  absolutely  sure;  we 

^mmmr    furnishthe  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.    Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  93  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
KOYAL  aUNUFACTLBlttU  CO.,   Box  04,    DETItOIT,  MICH. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DR.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

TT3N  WRP1TQ  FOR  10  CENTS— That  big  family 
lEit  YVECIVO  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver,  Colo,  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  6.  BOc. ;  12  for  gl.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illustrations  of 
scenery,  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Address  as 
above,  and  mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  stamps  taken. 


soREEY#Drl5AAeffjoMRJO«  EYEWATER 
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A  Reliable  Electric  Belt 

At  a  Reasonable  Price 

THE 

HEALTH 
'  BELT 

Dr.  A.  Owen's  Electric  Belt 


Scientifically  made  and  practically  applied. 

All  of  the  beneficial  results  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  Electricity  can  be  had 
by  using  a  Dr.  Owen  Electric  Belt. 

Have  you  nervous  debility?  Threatened 
with  brain  fag?  Is  there  functional  de- 
rangement of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
due  to  overwork  or  disregard  to  the  laws  of 
health?  If  so,  we  offer  you  in 

The  Dr.  A.  Owen  Electric  Belt 

that  which  is  yearly  curing  thousands  even 
where  medicines  have  failed. 

Call  or  send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Book, 
which  treats  fully  and  scientifically  on  how 
to  cure  yourself  at  home  with  electricity. 

The  Largest,  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Electric 
Company  in  the  World 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO;, 

.    201  to  211  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  $3502  Watch 

In  appearance, and  the  best  GENUINE  GOLD 
FILLED  watch  in  the  world  for  the  money, 
able  hunting  case, stem  wind  and  stem  set, 
superbly  engraved.  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  ruby  jeweled  move- 
ment absolutely  guaranteed  for 

25  YEARS 

,  Cat  this  oat  and  send  it  to  as  with 
|  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  the  watch  to  you  by  ex- 
press for  examination,  you  ex- 
amine it  at  the  express  office  and  if 
as  represented  pay  express  agent 
oar  special  introductory  price, 
$5.95,  and  it  is  yours.  Only  one 
watch  to  each  customer  at  this  price.  Mention  in  your  letter 
whether  you  want  GENTS'  OR  LADIES'  SIZE  and  order  to-day  as 
we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  60  days  only. 
E.  £.  CHALMERS  &  GO.  352-336  Dearborn Su  Chicago. 

with  horse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
J15.00  per  week  and  10  per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  practical  and  scientific  feeding,  and  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufficient  for 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COMPANY,  301  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 

$1  000  SALARY  PER  YEAR 

'  Ladies  or  Gentlemen.   "We  have 

shared  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  we 
now  need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each 
state  to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  our  agents,  and 
attend  to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvass- 
ing and  is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
expenses  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  conducted  at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  among  the  agents.  No  investment  required. 
Also  three  salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  department. 
Enclose  references  and  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  PROVIOENCE  CO.,  T  Caxton  Bide.,  CHICAGO. 

of  any  worthy 
person  in  your 
neighborhood 
who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  by  working  all  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROW  ELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 


WANTED  man 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


B 


RASS  BAN  D 

I IM  STR  U  rVl  E  NTS. 

Every  known  variety.  Lowest  prices 
In  the  world.  Cat.  128  pages,  400  ills.,  with 
sample  parts  Band  and  Orchestra  Music 
SENT  FSEE.   S;  eeify  Catalogue  B. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 
124  E.  4th  St.  Estab.  1856.  Cincinnati,  0. 


TELEGRAPHY 

offering  unsurpassed  opportunities.  Tuition,  board  and 
room,  mIx  mont  h*'  course.  #78.    This  can  be  reduced 
one  half.   School  organized  1874.   C  atalogue  free. 
DODUE'S  INSTITUTE,   -     -    Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  nrst-elasa.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 


TUB  YANKEE  F1KE-KINDLER  Leticth  15  inches.  Weighl 
1  V£  pound.    Builds  KMJ  fires  viih  3c  worth  of  oil.    No  kindlings. 
1  file  the  fuel  over  the  blazing  Kindler  and  the  tire  la  built.  Saves 
hours  of  time  «udgi>llou  of  oil.    Warranted  3  jears.  Greatest 
teller  for  azents  ever  Invented.  C'us- 
^     tomers  everywhere.  An  avera.ee  county 
agent  $100  profit.  Act  quick  if  interested.  Sample  prepaid 
with  terms 25  cents.  Yankee Kindler Co-,  Block  19  Qloey.  Illinois. 

AC||1I  I  -brings  good  returns  if  invested 
OfflALL  in  a  MAGIC  LANTERN  or 
Stereopticon  for  exhibition 
purposes.   Write  for  256  page 
illustrated  catalogue  free. 
AlcALLISTER,  nre.  OptleUn,  49  Nassau  St.,  X.Y. 

fll  n  n  i7fiDQ  (sect  bT  mail)  hollow  ground, 
ULU  nA£UnO  boned  and  set  equal  to  new 
Handles  put  on, 25cU.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Returned  post-paid. 
A.  GRAli'S  Art  Grinding  EstaVmt., 
1203  Central  Ate.,   CINCINNATI*  O. 


CAPITAL 


THE  GREATEST  BOY  OF  ALL 

The  boy  who  leads  his  class  at  school, 

A  glorious  boy  is  he; 
We  wonder  at  the  boy  who  plays 

The  violin  at  three! 
The  little  one  in  kilts  who  knows 

His  Homer  through  and  through. 
Or  quotes  from  Willie  Shakespeare,  gains 

Our  admiration,  too. 

But  greater  far  than  is  the  boy 

Who  leads  his  class,  or  he 
That  all  the  world  has  heard  of  as 

An  infant  prodigy, 
Is  one  whose  lot  is  lowly,  but 

Whose  destiny  is  high— 
The  office-boy  who  works  on  while 

The  band  is  marching  by. 


THE  ITALIAN'S  VERSION 

Who  discovera  de  America?  Christo- 
pher Colum— he  discovera  America. 
He  go  to  King  Ferdinand  and  he 
say,  "King  Ferdinand,  you  givea 
me  de  plenty  de  mun,  de  plenty  de 
men,  de  plenty  de  ships,  and  la  sail  far  away 
and  finda  you  a  new  country;"  and  de  King 
Ferdinand  hea  say,  "I  noa  want  new  coun- 
try— olda  country  good  enough  fora  me." 
And  den  Chris,  hea  vera  much  discouraged; 
hea  goa  to  de  Queen  Isabella,  and  hea  say, 
"Queen  Isabella,  you  give  men  de  plenty  de 
mun,  de  plenty  de  men,  de  plenty  de  ships, 
and  la  sail  far  away  and  la  finda  you  a  new 
country;"  and  Queen  Isabella  she  say,  "Chris, 
I  likea  you  vera  much,  but  I  havea  noa  mun." 
So  Chris  he  be  vera  much  discouraged.  Ata 
last  Queen  Isabella  shea  hock  her  jewelry 
and  shea  give  Chris  de  mun,  and  he  geta  de 
ships  and  de  men  and  he  saila  far  away  and 
discovera  America,  and  den  de  Italians  da 
come  over  and  da  build  up  de  big  country— big. 
Da  make  New  York  a  biga  city,  and  when  da 
geta  New  York  a  big  eit— de  Irish  ship  over 
a  boat-load  of  policemen  and  takea  de  grand 
new  city  away. — The  Advisor. 


HARD  TO  FIND 

The  janitor  in  a  neighboring  school  threw 
up  his  job  the  other  day.  When  asked  what 
was  the  trouble,  he  said,  "I'm  honest,  and  I 
won't  stand  being  slurred.  If  I  find  a  pencil 
or  handkerchief  about  the  school  when  I'm 
sweeping,  I  hang  or  put  it  up.  Every  little 
while  the  teacher,  or  some  one  that  is  too 
cowardly  to  face  me,  will  give  me  a  slur. 
Why.  a  little  while  ago  I  seen  wrote  on  the 
board, "  'Find  the  least  common  multiple.' 
Well,  I  looked  from  cellar  to  garret  for  that 
multiple;  and  I  wouldn't  know  the  thing  if  I 
would  meet  it  on  the  street.  Last  night,  in 
big  writin'  on  the  blackboard,  it  said,  'Find 
the  greatest  common  divisor.'  'Well,'  I  said 
to  myself,  'both  of  them  things  are  lost  now. 
and  I'll  be  accused  of  swipin'  'em,  so  I'll 
quit!'  "—Huntington  (Indianai  Herald. 


A  HATFUL  OF  PEARLS 

The  wit  of  Jenny  Lind  was  as  charming  in 
its  way  as  her  voice. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  second  rehearsal  at 
the  Paris  opera-house.  Lablanche.  the  famous 
singer,  was  entranced  with  her  voice.  Hurry- 
ing up  to  her  he  said,  enthusiastically: 

"Give  me  your  hand,  mademoiselle!  Every 
note  in  your  voice  is  a  pearl!" 

"Give  me  your  hat,"  replied  Jenny  Lind, 
with  a  playful  smile. 

Lablanche  handed  the  hat  to  her.  Putting 
it  to  her  mouth,  she  gave  one  of  her  matchless 
trills  and  bird-like  snatches  of  song. 

"Here,"  she  said,  smiling  at  the  delighted 
Lablanche,  as  she  returned  his  property,  "is 
a  hatful  of  pearls  for  you,  monsieur." 


THE  END  OF  FOOT  BALL 

The  proprietor  of  a  certain  "Sports  Empo- 
rium" toward  the  close  of  last  season  had  a 
good  many  foot-balls  left  on  his  hands.  These 
he  decided  toclear"at  greatly  reduced  prices." 
He  filled  his  window  with  foot-balls  of 
every  shape,  size  and  quality.  Before  he  had 
finished  he  was  called  away,  and  turning  to  a 
young  lady  assistant,  he  instructed  her  to 
affix  the  price  of  each  foot -ball  in  plain  fig- 
ures. 

The  young  lady  did  so,  and  when  her  em- 
ployer returned  some  little  time  later  a 
wonderful  sight  awaited  him.  Most  of  the 
foot-balls  looked  as  if  they  had  been  taking 
part  in  a  very  rough  match,  while  the  once 
beautiful  pyramid  of  balls  in  the  center  of  the 
window  was  now  a  shapeless  mass. 

"Here,  Miss  B— ,"  roared  the  tradesman, 
"what  on  earth's  the  matter  with  those 
balls?" 

"Don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "unless 
it's  the  pins,  sir!"  She  had  pinned  the  price- 
tickets  onto  them.— Collier's  Weekly. 


THE  RETORT 

A  Scotch  parson  once  upbraided  the  black- 
smith of  the  village  for  not  paying  his  church 
rate. 

"But  I  never  go  to  the  kirk,"  said  the  black- 
smith. 

"That  is  your  fault,"  said  the  minister; 
"the  kirk  is  always  open." 

A  few  days  later  the  blacksmith  sent  a  bill 
to  the  minister  for  shoeing  his  horse.  The 
minister  indignantly  protested  that  his  horse 
had  not  been  shod. 

"That's  your  fault."  said  the  smith;  "the 
forge  is  always  open." 


HIS  IDEA  OF  DUTY 

Sunday-school  superintendent  (pointing  a 
moral)— "Yes,  scholars,  the  great  thing  is  to 
know  one's  duty,  and  then  do  it.  Admiral 
Dewey  knew  his  duty  when  he  entered  Ma- 
nila bay  and  saw  the  Spanish  ships,  and  the 
world  has  seen  how  nobly  he  performed  it. 
Now,  children,  what  is  out  duty  in  this  bright 
holiday  season?  How  may  we  emulate  the 
great  admiral?  What  should  we  do  when  we 
see  about  us  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  suffer- 


Small-boy  class  (in  concert)- 
Harper's  Bazar. 


'Lick  'em. 


WHAT  IMPRESSED  HIM  MOST 

Uncle  Reuben  had  just  returned  from  his 
holiday  in  New  York,  and  his  mind  was  a  con- 
fusion of  cinematographs,  self-playing  pianos, 
automobiles,  phonographs,  etc.  When  he  was 
a*ked  which  had  impressed  him  most,  he  sol- 
emnly replied: 

"By  gosh,  the  horseless  piano  beats  'em 
all." 

THE  USUAL  KIND 

"What  do  you  charge  to  wash  a  shirt?"  In- 
quired the  man  at  the  counter  in  the  laundry. 

"What  kind  of  a  shirt?"  asked  the  clerk, 
with  his  mind  on  outing-shirts,  dress-shirts, 
negligees  and  the  various  other  possibilities 
in  that  line. 

"A  dirty  shirt,"  replied  the  man. 


ONE  ON  THE  CALF 

He — "They  say  that  a  person  gradually  be- 
comes more  or  less  a  part  of  what  he  eats 
the  most  of." 

She — "Well,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that 
were  so.  I've  noticed  that  you  are  particular- 
ly fond  of  veal."— Chicago  News. 


AFTER  CHRISTMAS 

The  rooster— "I  hear  they  held  a  post-mortem  examination  on  your  brother." 
The  turkey— "Yes;  the  verdict  was  'very  tender.'  "—The Criterion. 


The  Fear  of  Humbug 


Prevents  Many  People  From  Trying  a 
Good  Medicine 

Stomach  troubles  are  so  common  and  in  most 
cases  so  obstinate  to  cure  that  people  are  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  remedy  claiming  to  be 
a  radical,  permanent  cure  for  dyspepsia  and  indi- 
gestion. Many  such  pride  themselves  on  their 
acuteness  in  never  being  humbugged,  especially 
in  medicines. 

This  fear  of  being  humbugged  can  be  carried 
too  far,  so  far,  in  fact,  that  many  people  suffer  for 
years  with  weak  digestion  rather  than  risk  a  little 
time  and  money  in  faithfully  testing  the  claims 
made  of  a  preparation  so  reliable  and  universally 
used  as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Now  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  one  important  respect  from  ordinary 
proprietary  medicines  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  a  secret  patent  medicine ;  no  secret  is  made  of 
their  ingredients,  but  analysis  shows  them  to  con- 
tain the  natural  digestive  ferments,  pure  aseptic 
pepsin,  the  digestive  acids,  Golden  Seal,  bismuth, 
hydrastis  and  nux.  They  are  not  cathartic, 
neither  do  they  act  powerfully  on  any  organ,  but 
they  cure  indigestion'  on  the  common-sense  plan 
of  digesting  the  food  eaten  thoroughly  before  it 
has  time  to'  ferment,  sour  and  cause  the  mischief. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  their  success. 

Cathartic  pills  never  have  and  never  can  cure 
indigestion  and  stomach  troubles  because  they  act 
entirely  on  the  bowels,  whereas  the  whole  trouble 
is  really  in  the  stomach. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  taken  after  meals 
digest  the  food.  This  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Food 
not  digested  or  half  digested  is  poison,  as  it  creates 
gas,  acidity,  headaches,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
loss  of  flesh  and  appetite  and  many  other  troubles 
which  are  often  called  by  some  other  name. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50 
cents  per  package.  Address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Michigan,  for  little  book  on  stomach 
diseases,  sent  free. 


BEST  FOR  THE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day,  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
violent  physic-  or  pill  poison,  is  daogerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  Is  to  take 


CANDV 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  MOIST! RID 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good.  Do  Good. 
Never  Sicken.  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,  20c,  50c  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
Sterling  Remed  j  Compaoy,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Haw  York.  322a 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  CLEAN 


Agents  Wanted 

For  the  Enlarged  and  Improved  1900  Edition 
of  Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer 
of  All  Lands.  Over  300'  Colored  Maps  and 
Fine  Illustrations.  Magnificent  NEW  Maps, 
each  19  by  13  inches,  of  the  PHILIPPINES 
— Pacific  Ocean— Cuba— Alaska,  etc.  Also 
New  Map  of  South.  Africa,  showing  all  the 
war  and  railroad  points,  illustrated  war 
text  matter ;  New  Maps  of  China  and  the  Far 
East ;  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  etc. 

IOW  PRIfF  By  our  NEW  PLAN 
L,\J  tt  r  ivivL,  (an  immense  success) 
this  Atlas  sells  at  sight.  Agents  clear  from 
$20  to  $50  a  week.  Guaranteed.  Write  im- 
mediately, giving  experience  if  any,  and  by 
return  mail  we  will  send  you  Special  Advan- 
tages, superb  specimen  illustrations  and  full 
particulars,  with  NEW  PLAN  and  extra  fa- 
vorable terms.  Also  numerous  portraits  of 
Agents  and  their  verbatim  statements.  You 
can  easily  duplicate  their  splendid  success. 

Address  THE  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


ASTHMA 

_  if  you  suffer  from  any  form  of 
rKbCi  Asthma  we  want  to  send  you  free 
by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Bottle  of  the  famous  Kola 
Flant  Compound.  It  is  Nature's  Sore  Bo- 
tanic Cure  for  the  disease,  and  we  guarantee  that 
it  will  forever  stop  all  your  suffering.  We  are 
sending  out  50,000  Bottles  free  by  mail  to  Sufferers, 
to  prove  the  wonderful  power  of  this  New  Dis- 
covery, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  one  to  yon. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card. 

Address,  The  KOLA  IMPORTING  CO.. 
No.  1164  Broadway.  New  Torlt. 


Rupture  Cured 

WORN  NIGHT  and  DAY 

Patented  Improvements, 
comfort,  safetv.  New  full 
Illustrated  Book  telling  all 
about  Rupture  sent  Free, 
securely  sealed. 
6.  V.  HOUSE  MF».  CO.,  744  Broadway,  New  York. 
Please  mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


ANGELS  WHISPER 

Sample  15c. ;  »  for  gl.  J.  LEI 


Beautiful  Large  Picture ; 
colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
.  LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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y^ET  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of. 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Larkin  Premiums 
FREE 

HANDSOME  PREMIUMS 

Value  $10.00  each,  for  selling  or  using 
$10.00  worth  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 

Choice  of  Writing-Desk,  Morris  Chair, 
Book-Case,  Brass  and  Steel  Bed,  Silver  Tea- 
Set,  Oil  Heater,  Lamps,  Watches,  etc. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  free  to  all  who 
ask.   It  tells  how  to  earn  the  Larkin  Premiums. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  If ,T. 


Reversible         r~>  « 

Collars  and 
Cuffs. 

Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
No  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  2Scts. 
By  mail,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO..  Dept.  C, Boston.  Mass. 


TOBEHS      DAHTt     T*SS0  MURIUO    ANGELO  RAPHAEL 

!  ^  55  ®  $J     1*5?  W 


IP 


NEW  INVEOTION-A«l,2RB»;i!vc5™ET 

Our  new  1 902  style  Square  Quaker 

s  guaranteed  best  of  all  cabinets  at  any 
price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined- 
folds  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
Vapor  baths  at  home  Sc.  each.  Opens 
the  millions  of  pores,  sweats  poisons 

Iout  of  the  blood,  keeps  you  clean  and 
healthy,  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Physicians  recommend  it  for  Colds, 
'  La&rlppe,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Obesity,  Female  Ills,  all  Blood, 
,  Skin,  Nerve  or  Kidney  troubles. 
;  Money  refunded  afteT  30  days'  use 
if  not  as  represented.  Price  gG.00, 
with  heater,  directions,  formulas.  Face  Steamer_Sl.OO 
extra.  Order  to-day.  Write  us.  Valuable  Book  FREE. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Bis  Waccs.  Splendid  Seller. 
WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  93  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


INCREASE  YOUR  SALARY 

by  study  M  after  hours."  We  fit  you  to  fill 
the  highest  places.  We  have  started  thou- 
sands of  young:  men  and  women  to  pros- 
perity through  Education  by  Mail 
in  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Steam,  Mining  and 
Civil  Engineering  ;  Metallurgy.  Art,  Architec- 
ture, Journalism,  English  Branches.  Steno- 

Sraphy,   Machine  Design   and  Mechanical 
rawing.   Low  price  ;  easy  terms.   Sent  free 
to  those  who  enroll  now,  a  complete  draw- 
ing  outfit  worth.  $11.10.  The 
United  Correspondence  Schools, 
154  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
Most  thorough   and  complete 
course  of  any  correspondence 
school  in  the  world. 
'  Send  for  catalogue  No  72 


SEWING  MACHINE  $1395 

No  money  In  advance*  A  flnefi 
040  niffh-ArmThree-Drawer 
Machine  at  $18.95  sent  any- 
where on  8  months'  trial— 
guaranteed  20  years— maae 
with    Piano   Polished  Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High-Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  equal, 
of  any  $40  machine.  Don't  buy 
before  you  see  our  Biff  Free  Catalog  ^  , 
In  which  we  describe  and  illustrate  this  machine  "and  many 
others.   Writetoday.  TH£  LOUIS  Z.  VEHON  CO., 
157  W.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EARN 


FLOBERT.  RIFLE 


By  selling  15  pounds 
BAKUK'S  TEAS,  Etc., 
or  sell  30  lbs.  for  Volunteer  Shot-Gun ; 
10  lbs.  for  Crescent  Camera,  Gold  Ring, 
Lace  Curtains  or  Foot  Ball;  7  lbs.  for 
Nickel  Watch ;  25  lbs.  for  Silver  Watch  or  Tea  Set 
or  Banquet  Lamp ;  60  lbs.  for  Gold  Ring  or  Dinner 
Set;  75  lbs.  up  for  Bicycles.  Express  prepaid. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Etc. 
W.  0.  BAKER  (Dept.  87  ),  Springfield,  Mass. 


BEST  CALICO  3!/8C;  Yarc!; 

'  (nnghfttn,  3%c;  seamless  socks, 

3?i«.;;- blueing,  lc;  soap,  lc;  stove-polish,  2c;  gold  rin?,  lc;  jeans,  yard, 
9J^o.;  spectacles,  3c;  men's  jeans  pants,  49c;  boy's  pants,  14c;  men's 
92.25  shoes,  98c;  men's  shirts,  15c;  dippers,  2c;  knlTes,  3c;  shoe-blacking, 
lo.;  men's  wool  locks,  9^c;  box  tacks,  lc;  men's  fine  Buits,  13.98;  rice, 
per  pound,  3c;  oatmeal.  2Uc;  smoking  tobacco,  3J^o.    Send  for  price-list. 

C.  A.  WILLARD  CO  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Yfill  needit  in  your  home.  PERFECTION  TOILET 
■  vv»  soAP.  5  full-8ized  cakes  50c.  prepaid;  sample. 
10c.  ■  Address  T1IK  WILLAR1)  K.  BUSH  COMPANY,  Makers 
of  Useful  Office  and  Household  Spue-tunic*,  Lansing,  Michigan, 


f  I   HOUSEHOLD    §  * 

[CONTIITUED  FROM  PAGE  13] 

THE  NAMELESS  HERO 

There  are  countless  heroes  who  live  and  die, 

Of  whom  we  hare  never  heard; 
For  the  great  big  brawling  world  goes  by, 

With  hardly  a  look  or  word. 
And  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  all 

Of  whom  the  list  can  boast 
Is  the  man  who  falls  on  duty's  call, 

The  man  who  dies  at  his  post. 

While  his  cheek  is  mantled  with  manhood's 
bloom, 

And  the  pathway  of  life  looks  bright, 
He  is  brought  in  a  moment  to  face  the  gloom 

Surrounding  the  final  night. 
He  buoyantly  sails  o'er  a  sunlit  sea 

And  is  dashed  on  an  unseen  coast- 
Till  the  ship  goes  down  at  the  helm  stands 
he— 

The  man  who  dies  at  his  post. 

Who  follow  the  glorious  tide  of  war 

And  falls  in  the  midst  of  fight, 
He  knows  that  honor  will  hover  o'er 

And  cover  his  name  with  light. 
But  he  who  passes  unsung,  unknown, 

Who  hears  no  applauding  host, 
Goes  down  in  the  dark  to  his  fate,  alone— 

The  man  who  dies  at  his  post. 

Who  bears  with  disease  while  death  draws 
near, 

Who  faces  his  fate  each  day, 
Yet  strives  to  comfort  and  help  and  cheer 

His  comrades  along  the  way; 
Who  follows  his  work  while  he  yet  may  do, 

And  smiles  while  he  suffers  most, 
It  seems  to  me  Is  a  hero  true— 

The  man  who  dies  at  his  post. 

There  are  plenty  to  laud  and  crown  with  bays 

The  hero  who  falls  in  strife, 
But  few  who  offer  a  word  of  praise 

To  the  crowuless  hero  of  life. 
He  does  his  duty  and  makes  no  claim, 

And  to-night  I  propose  a  toast 
To  the  silent  martyr  unknown  to  fame, 

The  man  who  dies  at  his  post. 

—Denver  News. 


.    RECEIPTS  FOR  SOAP 

IN  RESPONSE  to  our  call  for  soap  receipts 
we  select  the  following  for  the  benefit 
of  pur  housekeepers  as  being  the  most 
practical.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
print  all  of  them. — Ed. 

In  a  former  issue  I  noticed  a  question 
asked  of  "How  to  make  good  hard  soap  from 
concentrated  lye."  I  send  you  a  receipt 
which  I  have  tried  a  number  of  times  and 
never  had  a  failure. 

For  one  ten-cent  canful  of  concentrated 
lye  you  will  need  five  pounds  of  pure  grease 
of  any  kind,  and  one  quart  of  rain-water. 
Empty  the  contents  of  the  can  into  an 
earthen  or  stone  jar,  pour  one  quart  of  rain- 
water over  this,  and  stir  with  a  stick  until 
it  becomes  warm;  then  let  it  get  cold.  Have 
the  grease  melted,  but  not  hot;  pour  the 
grease  into  the  dissolved  lye,  then  stir  with 
a  stick  until  thoroughly  mixed  and  no 
streaks  remain.  Have  a  small  wooden  box 
lined  With  cotton  cloth,  and  pour  the  soap 
into  this.  Set  it  away  in  some  warm,  dry 
place  for  about  three  days,  then  you  may 
loosen  the  cloth  and  lift  out  the  soap.  Cut 
in  bars  the  desired  shape  and  size. 

I  generally  take  all  the  trimmings  of  the 
bars  of  soap  and  little  pieces  and  make  them 
into  soft  soap  by  putting  them  all  into  a 
kettle,  pouring  more  rain-water  on  them, 
and  heating  on  the  stove  until  dissolved. 
This  makes  nice  soft  soap  for  scrubbing  and 
washing  dishes.  Mrs  J.  J.  Carpenter. 
Calhoun,  Wis. 

Seeing  in  the  Faem  and  Fireside  under 
"Queries"  a  request  for  a  receipt  for  soap- 
making,  I  send  the  following  simple  formula: 

Have  two  wooden  buckets,  and  into  one 
empty  one  canful  of  good  concentrated  lye; 
into  it  pour  five  pints  of  cold  water,  and  let 
it  dissolve.  Then  into  the  other  bucket, 
which  has  been  wet  so  as  not  to  coat  it  with 
grease,  put  six  pints  of  warm  melted  grease 
(strained),  and  then  pour  the  lye  into  the 
grease,  slowing  stirring  until  it  thickens. 
Let  it  set  until  the  next  day,  turn  out,  and 
cut  into  blocks.  Wm  H.  T.  Fowles. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  response  to  T.  Greiner's  call  for  receipts 
for  good  hard  soap  I  send  the  following, 
which  I  have  used  for  some  time  with  suc- 
cess: One  pound  of  potash,  one  pound  of 
sal-soda,  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  rosin, 
three  gallons  of  water  and  five  pounds  of 
grease.  Boil  until  it  thickens.  If  the  grease 
is  salty,  soak  to  freshen  it.  Put  the  water 
on  to  boil,  then  put  in  the  grease,  then 
the  potash,  then  the  rosin  and  soda,  and 
boil  until  it  hardens  in  a  dish. 

Bartlett,  Ohio.  Subscribes. 


Scrubbing  Floors 


can  never  be  made 
a  pleasing  pastime, 
but  one  -  half  the 
labor  will  be  saved 
and  the  results  im- 
proved by  using 
Gold  Dust  Wash- 
ing Powder. 

Bend  for  free  booklet — "  Golden  Rules 
for  Housework." 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago     St.  Louis      NewYork  Boston 


This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


u 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  hy  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Revelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  "keep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years* 

BLUINE  CO.,  Bos  392   ~  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  xni  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies'  or  gentlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  violins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choice  of  a  hundred 
other  articles,  all  guaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toilet 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  money*  We  trust  yon.  Girls  and  boys  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Works.  92  Lake  St.,  Oak  Park,  III. 


REMNANTS  OF 

SILK  RIBBONS-™ 


FREE 


We  have 
purch- 
ased, at 
recent 
whole- 
sale auc- 
tion sales 
several 
large  lots 
of  Rem- 
nants of 
Silk  Rib- 
bons, at 
prices 
which 
will  en- 
able our 
lady  cus- 
tomers to 
secure 
splend  i  d 
bargains. 

These 
remnants 
are  all 
from  one 
to  two 
and  three 
yards  in 
length, 
and  many 
of  them 
are  the 

quality  of  Ribbons  in  the  market,  of  different  widths  $in 
a  variety  Of  fashionable  shades;  in  fact,  nearly  all  colors 'are 
represented;  also  different  kinds  of  Ribbons  adapted  for 
bonnet  strings,  neckwear,  trimming  for  hats  and  dresses, 
bows,  scarfs,  etc.,  etc.  No  lady  can  purchase  such  fine  Rib- 
bons as  these  at  any  store  in  the  land  for  many  times  our 
price,  so  that  the  bargains  offered  by  us  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  our  customers. 

Our  stock  of  Silk  Ribbons,  from,  which  we  put  up  these 
35-cent  packages,  consists  of  Crown  Edge,  Gros  Grain, 
Moire,  Picot  Edge,  Satin  Edge,  Silk  Brocade,  Striped  Otto- 
man, and  various  other  styles  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silk  Rib- 
bons suited  to  the  wants  of  our  lady  friends. 

We  put  up  carefully  assorted  packages  of  these  Ribbons, 
assorted  colors.  No  remnants  less  than  one  yard  long, 
and  all  first-class,  useful  goods. 

We  will  send  1  package  for  35  cents,  silver,  or  36  cents 
m  2-cent  stamps.  Carefully  packed  in  boxes,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  PAKIS  RIBBON 
CO.,  Box  3045,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


DR-RWILHOPTS  (ORIGINAL) 

IADXS  SYRINGE. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE. 

Its  principle  of  action— that  of  INJECTION 
and  SUCTION— assures  a  thorough  cleansing1. 

ALL  in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always 
ready  for  instant  use.  Our  illustrated  booklet, 
"ITspftal  InfnrmntirtT*  for  Women,  "free* 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  555  Mote  St.,  NewYork. 


$1000  YEARLY  SALARY 

PAYABLE  WEEKLY  WITH  EXPENSES 


Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 

Via  the  Santa  Fe  Route'. 

Three  times  a  week  from  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City. 
'Twice  a  week  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

Once  a  week  from  St.  Louis  and 
Boston. 

In  improved  wide-vestibuled 
Pullman  tourist  sleeping-cars. 
Better  than  ever  before,  at  lowest 
possible  rates. 

Experienced  excursion  conductors. 
Also  daily  service  between  Chicago 
and  California. 
Correspondence  so'icited. 

X.  A.  GRADY, 

Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 
The  Atchison,  Tbpeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway, 
109  Adams,  Street,  CHICAGO. 

>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
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FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.  L.Lanier,  Mar 
tin.Tenn. , writes:' 
"ltreduced  my  weight  2  I  U>a.  In  15  days 
without  any  unpleasant  effects  whateyer."  Purely 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


catarrh  WHALER  FREE. 

,B  his  new  scientific  Catarrh  Inhaler  with 
5*  \  medicine  for  a  year,  on  three  days'  trial. 
Free.   If  satisfactory,  send  him  $1.00;  if 
not,  return  it.   AGENTS  WANTED. 
Jttr.  Worst,  285  Main  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


MEN  or  WO M  EN  to  represent  us  in  their  own  state. 
Your  duties  to  take  charce  of  solicitors  and  attend  to 

for 
CHICAGO. 


lour  uuues  iu  mko  cum      ui  nuiituurs  nuu  ui  tt-iiu 

collections.  HO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED,  Send  stamp  f 
Application  Blank.    C0-0PBRATIVE*C0. ,  SskarBldg.CHICAf 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tlon,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  work.  "No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


OIVE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16-page,  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  If  you  also  send  names  and  .I'M.  ■  ■  ■  -.  of  six  lady  friend*. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL,  4306  Eastoii  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE 


quick. 


TO  A GENT8— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
paying  business.  All  profit-,  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  60  come 
FARM  AJiI>  FIRESII>E,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GOLDOMETER  £P»S2^S5«S?S 

✓/i^v  Sliver,  also  Kruls  arid  Needles,    Circular  2  cents. 
li.  0.  STAUFFER,  Oept.  F.  F.,  Harrishurfr,  Pa. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  ,$1.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  Guaranteed. 
Send  three  one-cent  stamps  for  sample  and  particulars. 
R.  W.  HUTTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  3,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EASILY  EARNK1I  BY  LADIES,  U1RLS  and  BOYS 

taking  3  orders  per  day  for  each  of  our  Brands 
of  Soaps,  Perfumes,  etc.  Particulars  &  Catalog 
of  premiums,  Bicycles,  Watches,  Capes,  etc., 
sent  free.  F.  Parker,  806  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 

Hold  to  Light  A  ■  (IRA  Hidden  Namatmd 
Silt  Fringe,  BeAKMNlW"  Catcher.  Pun, 
&  Envelop*  wMI,lilUBon£«,Joke*,LoT*rt 

Puzzle,  Flirtations,  Moonlight  Cfcrda,  Ajrt's  new  sample  book 
all  2  cents.  BUCKEYE  CAEJ)  CO.,  lACEYVILLE.OHlO. 


$90°° 

MONTHLY 


FREE  CURE  f°r  ACTUM  A 

Trial  Package  of  three  special  m  ■    ■  ■  iwl»  M 

medicines  Free.   DR.  W.  E.  WALRATH,  Box  608  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH.  Washington. 

D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  \& 
obtained.    Write  for  Inventor's  ffwid* 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.   Sample  FEEE. 

Dr.  F.  E.  May.Bloomington,  111. 


BED  WETTING 


CURED.  Trial  free.  Mrs. 
B.  Rowan,  Milwankee,Wis. 


Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1 


Large  sample  mailed  Free. 
COE  CIIE.1I.  CO.,  CleTeland,  0. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Free  outfit.  Several  earn  $20,  many$10 
weekly  cash.  P.  0. 1371,  NewYork. 
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THE  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 


Jantjaby  1,  1900 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

Practical.  Agriculture.  By  Trot.  Charles 
C.  James.  A  treatise  dealing  with  the  simple 
first  principles  of  agricultural  science,  and 
aiming  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  "why" 
rather  than  a  knowledge  of  the  "how."  Price 
80  cents.   D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York. 

The  New  Egg  Farm.  Poultry-keeping  for 
profit  by  twentieth-century  methods.  By  H. 
H.  Stoddard,  for  twenty  years  editor  of 
"Poultry  World;"  12  mo,  331  pp.  140  original 
Illustrations,  cloth.  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York.   Price,  post-paid,  $1. 

Home  Pork-making.  The  art  of  raising 
and  curing  pork  on  the  farm.  By  A.  W.  Ful- 
ton, commercial  editor  of  "American  Agri- 
culturist" and  "Orange  Judd  Farmer,"  as- 
sisted by  pork  specialists  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  Illustrated,  12mo,  144  pp,  cloth. 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
post-paid,  50  cents. 

Scientific  Horsesiioeinh.  For  leveling 
and  balancing  the  action  and  gait  of  horses 
and  remedying  and  curing  the  different 
diseases  of  the  foot.  By  Prof.  'William  Rus- 
sell, practical  horseshoer.  Fourth  edition,  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  with  450  illustrations, 
anatomical  plates,  etc.  8vo,  bound  in  cloth, 
295  pages.  Price  $4.  Published  by  the  Rob- 
ert Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  A  B  C  op  Bee  Culture.  A  cyclo- 
pedia of  everything  pertaining  to  the  care 
of  the  honey-bee.  By  A.  I.  Root.  Revised 
by  E.  R.  Root.  Twelfth  edition,  67th  thou- 
sand. Published  by  A.  I.  Root  Company, 
Medina,  Ohio. 

Clover  Farming.  By  Henry  Wallace. 
Twenty  years'  experience  in  growing  clover 
boiled  down  in  a  practical  handbook.  Price 
35  cents.  Published  by  Wallace's  "Farmer," 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  B  C  in  Butter-making.  For  young 
creamery  butter-makers,  creamery  managers 
and  private  dairymen.  By  J.  H.  Mourad, 
Winnetka,  111.    Price  50  cents. 

catalogues  received 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  incubators 
and  brooders. 

Geneva  Tool  Co.,  Geneva,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  hand  agricultural  tools— hay, 
straw  and  manure  forks,  hoes,  garden-rakes, 
scythe,  snaths,  etc. 

A.  O.  Haymaker,  Earlville,  Ohio.  Catalogue 
of  the  Haymaker  raspberry— a  new  and  very 
promising  variety. 

G.  L.  Taber,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Florida.  Glen 
St.  Mary  nursery  catalogue  of  fruits  and 
ornamentals  adapted  to  the  South. 

De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York.  "Keeping  Cows  for  Profit."  A 
treatise  on  up-to-date  dairying.  Free. 


SOLID  TRAINS  TO  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way is  now  running  solid  trains  of  palace 
sleeping-ears,  dining-cars  (serving  meals  a 
la  carte)  and  first-class  day-coaches  through 
from  Chicago  to  Calumet,  Houghton,  Han- 
cock and  other  points  in  the  Copper  Country 
without  change  of  ears,  with  direct  connec- 
tion for  Marquette,  Negaunee,  Ishpeming, 
etc.,  and  passengers  from  the  East,  South 
and  Southwest  will  find  this  a  most  desirable 
route. 

All  coupon  ticket  agents  sell  tickets  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul'Railway. 


PROGRESS  IN  BREEDING 

A  man  need  not  be  very  old  to  remember 
when  a  1,400  to  1,500  pound  horse  was  a 
heavy  draft-horse,  or  a  three-minute  trotter, 
a  speedy  roadster.  Times  have  changed, 
however,  and  the  heavy  draft-horse  must 
weigh  300  to  500  pounds  more,  and  the  road- 
ster go  a  good  many  seconds  taster,  to  be 
classed  as  good  ones  of  their  kind.  It  takes 
a  better  horse  to  be  a  good  one  nowadays 
than  it  did  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  ideals  of  those  days  will  not  serve.  The 
breeder  must  aim  to  get  the  kind  that  ranks 
high  to-day,  and  this  is  the  only  kind  that 
is  going  to  pay  for  his  oats  hereafter; — The 
National  Stockman  and  Fanner. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy.  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
With  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  §21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


THE  HANDSOMEST  CATALOGUE  OF  1900. 

Last  year  we  printed  and  distributed  300,000  catalogues.    This  year  we  printed  and  shall  distribute  350,000 
catalogues  of  the  now  world  famous  "Planet  Jr.  Goods."  Our  last  year  s  catalogue  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best,  most  instructive  and  handsomest  catalogue  ever  issued  devoted  to  a  similar 
subject.    Our  1900  catalogue  will  be  superior  in  every  way  to  that  one.    It  is  profusely 
and  handsomely  illustrated  with  photographed  farm  scenes  from  all  Europe,  Australia,  South 
America  and  other  foreign  lands.  In  addition  to  being  beautiful  it  will  be  most  instructive  as  to  the  quality  and  utility 
of  the  goods  it  represents,  and  as  to  the  agriculture,  gardening,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands.  The  new  catalogues 
are  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  ALLEN  &  CO 

The''PLANET  JR."  line  comprises  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultiva-  ««/,.»  i?       ™  <    «  1  tj> 

tors,  Harrows,  Two  Horse  Cultivatorsand  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators.         Box  JJ07-f.f      Philadelphia,  r2u 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  because  you  are  entitled  to  it.  To 
meet  this  condition  is  our  aim.  and  has  been  so  for  all  of  the  27  years 
we  have  been  in  this  business.  To  do  this  we  sell  all  goods  direct 
from  our  factory  to  the  consumer  at 
wholesale  prices.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  many  and  obvious.  This 
plan  has  built  us  up  until  we  are  now 
the  largest  manufacturers  In  the. 
world  aelllne  vehicles  and  harness 
to  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  ofjhar- 
ness.  The  buyer  takes  no  risk  on  our 
plan  as  we  ship  our  goods  anywhere 
for  examination  and  guarantee  safe  ar- 
No.  100— Double  Buegy  rival>  Send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our 
rC^  n!  f  VIS  larCe  illustrated  catalogue-FREE. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.,  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


No.  816 — Canopy  Top,  Two^pring  Carriage  with 
side  curtains,  storm  apron,  sun  Bhade,  lamps,  tenders, 
pole  or  shafts,  865.   Same  as  sells  for  $35  to  850  more- 


Send  for  a  large  Cat- 
alogue of  the  celebra- 
ted "DeLoach" 
Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-Mills, Shin- 
gle-Mills, Planers, 
Hay-Presses,  Grinding-Mills,  Water-Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-Mill  is  warranted  to  cut  over  2,000  feet 
of  board  lumber  in  ten  hours  with  4-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
300  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


WE  WANT  AN  AGENT 

In  every  county  to  sell  to  the  farmers,  threshers  and 
mills  our  superior  brands  of  Lubricating  Oils  and 
Greases.  Salary"  or  commission.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary ;  our  instructions  explain  fully.  For  particulars 
address  The  Victor  Oil  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell  yon  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we 
do,  but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  Tou  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  nice* 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY, 

116  Old  Street.  Peoria.  III. 


350  BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  Wolverine  Mo.  805  Mill.  Grinds 
more  per  hour  with  less  power  than  any  other  mil 
oa  earth  because  Crusher  and  Grinder  run  on  separ- 
ate shafts,  relieving  all  friction.    Grinds  ear  corn 
and  all  other  grams  fine  or  coarse,  for  feed  or  fain- 
lly  use.  Automatic  adjustable  shake  feed.  Burrs^ 
open  and  let  nails  and  hard  substance  through. 
PRICE  without  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  small  grain  1 
■"'■■sT  With  Cob  Crusher  for  grinding  ear  corn,  and" 

email  grain,  $83.  Elevators  extra.  Mill  can  he  ordered  without 
Cob  Crusher  and  Crusher  ordered  any  time,  is  easily  attached- 
Made  in  3  sizes  for  2  to  15  h.  p.  We  know  what  all  mills' will  do, 
and  the  Wolverine  will  grind  more  than  any  belt  mill  made. 
WE  STAKE our  rePut&tton  sod  money  by  offering  to  ship  you  this 
nc  oi  him.  ffl S1j  -n  competjt  jQrj  wjtn  au  others.  If  it  don't  do  more 

and  better  work  and  isn't  the  beat  made  mill  and  the  Digged 
bargain  you  ever  saw  return  it  at  our  expense.  Don't  buy  an 
experiment.  Our  line  represents  66  years'  experience. 
CWPPP  RRlNnPR^  1  kinds.  No.  2  Ball  Bearing  has  25  In.  burrs; 
jWttr  UniHUtno  No  ^  3g  ^  burr^  Geared  mill  of  new  pat- 
tern ;  ball  bearing,  a  rapid  grinder.    Price  $14.50  and  up. 

CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS  ^^^S^^tif 

DnUIEDC  '"h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58  [  2-h  $77  ;  3-h  $1113. 
rUWr.HO  2-h  Sw'p  $24.90 ;  4-h  $34.75 ;  e-h  $36.95 ;  8-h$51.25 
A  full  line  Feed  Cookers,  Bobs,  Cutters,  Blankets. 
Kobes,  Harness.  Send  for  FRKEfallcataloggivioglatest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  D-26,  Chicago,  III. 


SEE!  SAW 

your  own  wood  and  save  time  and 
money.  Saw  your  neighbor's 
wood  and  make  from  $5  to$  15 
a  day*  You  can  do  it  with  an 

APPLETON 

Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw. 

■  ■ —  Itisstrong.durable.safe, 
effective  and  fast.  Has  the  advantage  of  both  tilting  and 
swinging  table  saw  frames;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes— in 
fact  a5  our  latest  improvements  in  wood  saw  construction.  We 
have  4  styles  of  wood  frame  wood  saws  and  the  best  SELF-FEED 
DRAG  SAW  made.  Our  new  160  page  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them  and  our  shelters,  buskers,  ensilage  and  fodder  cut- 
ters, shredders,  feed  grinders,  horse  powers,  wind 
mills,  steel  tanks,  etc.  All  are 

"APPLETON  QUALITY," 

which  Is  the  best.  Write  for  it  today.  M  ailed  free  on  request. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  9  Fargo  St.,Batavia,  III. 


U^DMPSQ^c; 
|5DAss  seeDI 

*Sowi  all  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  all  Grass  1 

Seeds,  Flax,  Ac.  Special  hopper  for  wheat  and  oata.  Sows20 
{  to  40  acres  per  day  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather.    Puts  on 
I  just  exact  amount  of  aeed  desired— don't  waste  any.  Weighs  | 
f  only  40  lba.  Last  indefinitely.    Price  list  and  catalogue  free.. 
O.  K.  TIIOM  PSON  &  SONS,  YpMlantl,  Mich. 


IT  IS  A  FACT 

that  the  hest  results  in  feeding  stock 
of  any  kind  are  at  tained  with  ground 
feed.   To  grind  feed  most  success- 
fully requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mills 

They  have  litrgeBl  possible  ca- 
pacity with  minimum  powpr. 
Crush  und  grind  COHN,  HUSK, 
COB  AND  ALL,  nnd  nil  Miinll  grains 
singly  or  mixed.    Have  sclf-shnrp- 
enlng  plates.  FREE — Catalogue  50. 

Foos  Mfg.  Co,,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Steam 

nnd 

Horse 

Power 

.H1IK 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Long:  Keeping:  Cider, 

and  more  of  it  from  the  nm&ll  amount  of 
apples  cad  only  be  secured  by  using  a 


Made  in  various  Bites,  hand  and  power. 
The  only  press  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World*!  Pair.  Catalogue 
and  price-list  neat  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfe.  Co., 
6  Mnln  «t..  Alt-  Ollend.  Ohio 


$4.00 


WORTH  OF  OCr^r  1 

SHEET=MUSIC  FOR     j£tUC  I 


That  is,  Any  10  Pieces  of  the  Sheet-Music  Listed  Below  Sent  to 
Any  Address  Upon  Receipt  of  25c.  in  Silver  or  Stamps. 

THIS  MUSIC  SELLS  IN  STORES  FOR  30  TO  50  CENTS  FOR  EACH  PIECE 

The  quality  of  this  sheet-music  is  the  very  best.  The  composers'  names  are 
household  words  all  over  the  continent.  None  but  high-priced  copyright  pieces 
or  the  most  popular  reprints.  It  is  printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from 
new  plates  made  from  large,  clear  type — including  colored  titles — and  is  in  every 
way  first-class,  and  worthy  of  your  home.   3,000,000  copies  sold ! 


LIST  OF  THE  PIECES  OFFERED  AT  THIS  TIME : 


No. 


Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 


1000— American  Liberty  March  .  .  .  Cook 
1002— Ancients  Abroad.  March— Two  Step  Vook 
1004— Auld  Lang  Syne.  Variations  .  .  Durkee 
1006— Austrian  Song.   Op.  09, 1  .      .  Packer 

1008— Battle  of  Waterloo.  Descriptive  .  Anderson 
1010— Beauties  of  Paradise  Waltz.  4  hands  Streabbog 
1012— Beautiful  Blue  Danube  Waltzes  .  Strauss 
1014— Bells  of  Corneville.  Potpourri  .  Ehon 
1016— Black  Hawk  Waltzes  ....  Walsh 
1018— Bluebird  Echo  Polka  .  .  .  Morrison 
1020 — Boston  Commandery  March  .  .  ( 'arter 
1022— Bridal  March  from  Lohengrin  .  .  Wagner 
1024— Bryan  and  Sewall  March  .  .  .  Notes 
1026—  Cadences  and  Scales  in  All  Keys    .  Czernv 

1028— Catherine  Waltzes  Stroh 

1030— Clayton  (Adjutant)  March-Two  Step  Missud 
1032— Cleveland's  March  ....  lYoles 
1034— Coming  from  the  Paces  Galop  .  Wheeler 
1036— Constancy.  Romance  ....  Fink 
1038— Corn  Flower  Waltzes  ....   Coote,  Jr 

1040— Crack  Four  March  Ashlon 

1042— Crystal  Dew  Waltz  ....  Durkee 
1044— Dewey's  Grand  Triumphal  March  .  Marcel 
1046— Echoing  Trumpets  March  .  .  .  Noles 
1048— Electric  Light  Galop  ....  Durkee 
1060— Estella,  Air  de  Ballet.   Very  fine   .  Robinson 

1052— Ethel  Polka  .Simons 

1054— Evergreen  Waltz  ....  Stoddard 

1056— Faust.   Selections  Durkee 

1058— Fifth  Nocturne  Leybach 

1060— Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz      De  Lusaide 

1062— Fresh  Life  Swindler 

1064— Frolic  of  the  Frogs  .  -  .  .  .  Watson 
1066— Full  of  Ginger.  March  Galop  .  .  Nutting 
1068— GoldenRain.  Nocturne  ....  Cloy 
1070— Grand  Commandery  March— Two  Step  Missud 
1072— Greeting  of  Spring.  Op.  21  .  .  Schultze 
1074— Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still  Hit  hards 
1076— Hobson  of  the  Merrimac  Waltzes  .  Jewell 
1078— Home,  Sweet  Home.  Transcription  .  Slack 
1080— Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes  .  .  Rosas 
1082— Jenny  Llnd  Polka.  Four  Hands  .  Midler 
1084— Last  Hope.  Meditation  .  .  Gottschalk 
1086— Leap  Year  Schottische  ....  Kahn 
1088— Lee's  (GenT)  "On  to  Cuba"  Galop  .  Durkee 
1090— London  March— Two  Step  .  .  .  Missud 
1092— Maiden's  JPrayer,  The  .  .  Badarzewake 
1094—  March  Winds  Galop  .  .  .  Mansfield 
1096— May  Breezes.  Four  Hands  .  .  Ki  ng 
1098— McKinley  and  Hobart  March  .  .  Turner 
1100— Memorial  Day  March  ....  Hewitt 
1102— Monastery  Bells.  Nocturne  .  .  Wely 
1104— Morning  Dew.  Op.  18  .  .  .  .  Smith 
1106— Morning  Star  Waltz  ....  Zahn 
1108— Music  Box,  The.  Caprice  .  .  Liebich 
1110— My  Love  Polka  ....  Ziehrer 
1112— My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Variations  Cook 
1114— National  Anthems  of  Eight  Great  Nations 
1116 — National  Songs  of  America  .  .  Blake 
1118— Nightingale's  Trill.  Op.  81  .  .  Kullak 
1120—  Old  Folks  at  Home.  Transcription  .  Blake 
1122— Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The.  Variations  Durkee 
1124— On  the  Wave  Waltz  .  .  .  Dinsmore 
1126— Oregon,  Queen  of  the  Sea.  Two  Step  Robinson 

1128— Orvetta  Waltz  Spencer 

1130— Our  Little  Agnes  Waltz  .  .  .  Gregpire 
1132— Over  the  Waves  Waltz  .  .  .  Rosas 
1134— Please  Do  Waltz  ....  Durkee 
1136— Poet  and  Peasant  Overture  (Suppe)  Brunner 
1138— Red,  White  and  Blue  Forever.  March  Blake 
1140—  Richmond  March— Two  Step   .      .  Missud 

1142— Rustic  Waltz  Schumann 

1144— Rustling  Leaves.  Tdylle  .  .  Lange 
1146— Ruth.  Esther  and  Marlon  Schottische  Cohen 
1148— Salem  Witches  March— Two  Step  .  Missud 
1150— Scherzettino.  Op.  48  ...  Ouilmant 
1152— Schubert's  Serenade.  Transcription  Liszt 
1154— Silvery  Waves.  Variations  .  .  Wyman 
1166— Smith's  (General)  March  .  .  .  Martin 
1158— Song  of  the  Voyager  .  .  Paderewski 
1160— Souvenir  March  Song  of  1895  K.T.  Parade  Dow 
1162— Spirit  Lake  Waltz  ....  Simons 
1164— Storm,  The.  Imitation  of  Nature  .  Weber 
1166— Storm  Mazurka  •.  .  .  .  Keefer 
1168— Sultan's  Band  March  .      .      .  Brown 

1170—  Sweet  Long  Ago.  Transcription  .  Blake 
1172— Tornado  Galop  ....  Arbuckle 
1174— Trifet's  Grand  March.  Op.  182  .  Wedel 
1176— Twilight  Echoes.  Song  without  words  Jewell 
1178— Under  the  Double  Eagle  March    .  Wagner 

1180— Venetian  Waltz  Luaovic 

1182— Village  Parade  Quickstep  .  .  .  Allen 
1184— Visions  of  Light  Waltz  .  .  .  Cook 
1180—  Warblings  at  Eve  ....  Richards 
1188— Waves  of  the  Ocean  March  .  .  Blake 
1190— Wedding  March  .  .  .  Mendelssohn 
1192— Winsome  Grace.  A  perfect  gem  .  Howe 
1194— Woodland  Whispers  Waltzes  •Stanley 
1196— Zephyr  Waltz  Bragg 


Ho.     Music  for  Voice,  and  Piano  or  Organ. 

1001— Annie's  Love.  For  Soprano  and  Tenor  Winter 
1003— Ave  Maria.  Cavalleria  Rusticana  Mascagni 
1005— Beacon  Light  of  Home  .  .  Estabrooke 
1007—  Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie,  The  .  Reissmann 
1009— Beautiful  Moonlight.  Duet  .  .  Glover 
1011— Ben  Bolt,  of  "  Trilby  "  fame      .  Kneass 

1018—  Blue  Eyes  Elton 

1016—  Bridge,  The.   Words  by  Longfellow  Carew 

1017—  By  Normandie's  Blue  Hills  .      .  Trotere 

1019—  Can  You,  Sweetheart,  KeepaSecret'^sfofcrooite 

1021— Changeless  Trotere 

1023— Childhood's  Happy  Hours  .  .  Dinsmore 
1025—  Christinas  Carol  ....  Turner 
1027— ComeWhen the  Soft  Twilight  Falls  Schumann 
1029— Coon's  Breach  of  Promise.  Cake  Walk  Blake 
1031— CowBells, The. Boyhood's  Recollection  Orimm 
1033— Darling  Nellie  Gray  ....  Hanby 
1035— Dear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old  Estabrooke 
1037— Don't  Drink, My  Boy,  To-night-  .  Hoover 
1039— Easter  Eve.  Sacred  ....  Gounod 
1041— Ever  Sweet  is  Thy  Memory  .  .  ilosjeld 
1043 — 'E  Dunno  Where  'E  Are.  Comic  .  Eplett 
1045— Ellaline.  Waltz  Song  ....  Belts 

1047— Far  Away  Bliss 

1049— Father  is  Drinking  Again.  Temperance 
1051— Far  from  the  Hearthstone  .  .  Messer 
1053— Flag  of  Our  Country.  Patriotic  .  Mathiot 
1055— Flag.  The.  Quartette  ....  Fox 
1057— Flirting  in  the  Starlight  ....  Delano 
1059— Flossie.  Waltz  Song  ....  Cohen 
1061— For  a  Dream's  Sake  ....  Cowen 
1063— For  the  Colors.  Patriotic  .  .  .  Wilson 
1065— For  You  We  are  Praying  at  Home  Estabrooke 
1067— From  Our  Home  the  Loved  are  Going  Percy 
1069— Give  a  Kiss  to  Me  .... 
1071— God  Bless  My  Kind  Old  Mother 
1073— Golden  Moon      .      .  .  . 

1075— Gypsy  Countess.  Duet 
1077— Heart  of  My  Heart  .... 
1079—1  Can't  Forget  the  Happy  Past  . 
1081— In  Sweet  September 
1083— In  the  Starlight.  Duet 
1085— Juanita.  Ballad  .... 
1087—  Kathleen  Mavourneen 
1089— Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door 
1091— Killarney 


1093— Kiss  Me,  but  Don't  Say  Good-by  . 
"   Kiss  that  Bound  My  Heart  to  Thin 


Percy 
Jewell 
Ivan 
Glover 
Robinson 
.  Skelly 
Temple 
Glover 
May 
Crouch 
.  Skelly 
Balfe 
Rutledge 
e  Keil 
Williams 
Hawthorne 
Estabrooke 
.  Banks 
Sullivan' 
Gilbert 
Bucalossi 
Casey 


1095- 

1097—  Larboard  Watch.   Duet  . 
1099— Listen  to  the  Mocking-Bird  . 
1101— Little  Boy  Blue.   Solo  or  Duet 
1103— Little  Voices  at  the  Door 
1105— Lost  Chord,  The  .... 

1107— Lottie  Bell  

1109— Love  Ever  Faithful 
1111— Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer  . 
1113—  Lurline.Do  You  Think  of  Me  Now?  Estabrooke 
1115— Massa's  Sleeping  in  de  Churchyard  Keefer 
1117— Memories  of  my  Mother.  Chorus  .  Allen 
1119— Mission  of  a  Rose,  The.-  Song  .  Cotcen 
1121— Mother's  Cry,  A.  Salvation  Army  Adriance 
1123—  Mother's  Welcome  at  the  Door  Estabrooke 
1125— Musical  Dialogue.  Duet  .  .  Helmund 
1127— My  First  Wife's  Departed.  Blueb'nWffenback 
1129— My  Home  by  the  Old  Mill  .  .  O'Halloran 
1131— My  Little  Lost  Irene  ....  Banks 
U33— My  Old  Kentucky  Home  .  Foster 
1185— Oh  Sing  Again  that  Gentle  Strain  .  Binsmore 
1137— Old  Folks  at  Home.  Swanee  Ribber  Foster 
1139— Old  Glory.  National  .  .  .  Woods 
1141— Old  Sexton,  The  Russell 

1148—  OnMie  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River  Estabrooke 
1145-On  the  Beach.  Most  B'tiful  Ballad  Robinson 
1147— Outcast,  An.  Character  Song  .     .  Fritz 

1149—  Parted  troin  Our  Dear  Ones  .  .  Keller 
1151— Picture  of -My  Mother,  The.  .  .  Skelly 
1153— Poor  Girl  Didn't  Know.  Comic  .  Cooke 
1155—  Precious  Treasure.  Song  and  Dance  Weiler 
1157— Request.  Sacred  ....  Grainger 
1159— Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  Knight 
1161— Rosemonde  .....  Chaminade 
1168— See  Those  Living  Pictures  .  .  .  Guth 
1165— Shall  1  Ever  See  Mother's  Face  Ag'n  Adriance 
1167— She  Sleeps  Among  the  Daisies  .  Binsmore 
11G9— Softly  Shine  the  Stars  of  Evening  Binsmore 
1171— Son's  Return,  The         ....  Fritz 

1178—  Storm  at  Sea.  Descriptive  .  .  Httllah 
1175— Sweetest  Song.  The  ....  Benza 
1177— Sweet  Long  Ago,  The       .      .  Estabrooke 

1179—  That  Word  Was  Hope.  Waltz  Song  Nutting 
1181— There's  a  Rainbow  in  the  Clouds  .  Banks 
1183—  There's  Sure  to  be  a  Way  .  .  *  .  Belano 
1185— Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother  .  Cohen 
1187— 'Tis  True,  Dear  Heart,  We're  Fading  Estabrooke 
1189—  Tread  Softly,  the  Angels  Are  Calling  Turner 

1191— True  to  the  Last  Adams 

1193—  Vicar  of  Bray,  The.  Old  English  Song 
1195— Your  Mother's  Love  for  You      .      .  Koppt 
1197— What  Are  theWild  Waves  Saying?  Duet  Glover 

Order  by  numbers  (not  names),  and  not  fewer  than  ten  pieces. 

DON'T  FflPfiFT  tliat  tlie  1uality  is  tne  Dest!  that  it  is  sent  to  any 
UUiy  l   rUIVUCI   addresSi  post-paid ;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up 

to  the  standard ;  that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full  piano  accompaniments;  that 
the  instrumental  pieces  give  the  bass  as  well  as  the  melody;  that  this  sheet- 
music  is  equal  to  any  published. 

ANY  10  PIECES,  and  the  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  50  cents. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

ANY  10  PIECES  given  as  a  premium  for  TWO  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
Order  by  numbers,  and  address 
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Two  Funny  Books  by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife 


i 
i 


ONE  OF  THE  HI^STRATIONS  FROM  "SAMANTHA  AMONG 
THE  BRETHREN"    ((GREATLY  REDUCED) 


"SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA" 

Premium  No.  34 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga;  or,  Kacin'  After  Fashion"  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer 
season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the  proudest  pleasure  resort  of  America.  The  book  takes  off 
Follies,  Flirtations,  Low-necked  Dressing,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs,  Tobogganing,  and  all  the  extremes  of  fashion- 
able dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style.  The  story  of  Samantha's  "  tower" 
to  Saratoga,  accompanied  by  her  "wayward  pardner,"  will  make  you  laugh  till  your  sides  ache. 

"SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN" 

Premium  No.  55 

"  Samantha  Among  the  Brethren;  or,  The  Upholdin'  of  the  Meetin'-house  "  was  written  to  exhibit  the 
comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against  women  "a-settin'  on  the  conference,"  and  she  does  it  to  perfec- 
tion. Bishop  Newman  says  of  it,  "  It  is  irresistibly  humorous  and  beautiful ;  tbe  best  of  all  that  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  'Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  "  Samantha's  gossip  about  the  "  doin's"  of  Josiah  and  her  neighbors 
and  the  tribulations  of  the  women-folks  in  raising  money  with  which  to  paper  the  meeting-house  is  funny. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive  bind- 
ing, were  sold  for  $2.50  a  copy.    We  here  offer  special  premium 
editions  of- these  two  famous  books,  which  contain  every  word 
and  every  picture  the  same  as  in  the  $2.50  editions.  Size  of  each 
page,  5$  by  7£  inches.    Children  and  grown-up  people  alike  read 
with  rapturous  delight  these  two  Samantha  books. 
They  are  written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense, 
as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  prattle  of  a  child,  which 
keeps  the  reader  constantly  enjoying  an  ever  fresh 
feast  of  fun.  They  are  the  truest  of  American  humor. 


OVER   20O   COMIC  PICTURES 


Comic  illustrations  are  the  fun-makers  for  the  eyes,  and  these  two  books  contain  more  than 
200  pictures,  most  of  them  full-page  size,  similar  in  character  to  those  shown  here.   Merely  to 
see  them  is  to  laugh.   These  two  great  laugh-making  books  are  unexcelled  for  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  family.    We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  promptly  refund  your  money. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  Either  One  of  the  Above  Books  for    .  . 


Only  40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  ha  ve  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 

be  counted  in  a  elid>) 

Either  one  of  these  Samantha  books  given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


ONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATE    9  FMM  "SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA 


THE  SECRETS  OF  HORSE-TRAINING 

Professor  Gleason  is  renowned  throughout  America  as  the  most  expert  and  successful  horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking  colts,  conquering  vicious 
horses  and  training  horses  he  is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are  simple  and  sensible,  and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young  mail  on  the  farm.  To  any 
one  who  has  colts  to  break  this  book  is  worth  a  hundred  times  the  price  we  ask  for  it.  This  book  is  used  by  the  United  States  cavalry  as  the  one  great 
authority  on  horse-training.    The  people  and  the  newspapers  praise  Professor  Gleason  and  his  system  of  horse-training  wherever  he  appears. 

OVER   400   PAGES   AND   130  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Gleason's  Horse  Book  was  first  sold  exclusively  by  agents  at  $2.00  a 
copy.  Knowing  the  great  value  of  the  book  we  bought  the  plates  and  issue 
it  in  popular  form.  It  contains  every  word  and  illustration  in  the  $2.00 
edition,  but  is  printed  on  lighter  paper  and  has  a  heavy,  tough  paper  bind- 
ing. We  offer  it  at  such  a  low  price  that  every  farmer  and  farmer's  son  in 
America  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  famous  authority  on  horse-training. 


Premium  No.  195 


One  of  the  130 
Illustrations  in' 
Gleason's 
Horse  Book 


f 


EVERYTHING  ABOUT  THE  HORSE 

EDUCATING  THE  HORSE.— Professor  Gleason's  wonderful  methods  of  educa- 
ting  colts  and  horses,  preventing  and  curing  bad  habits,  and  changing  vicious  and 
valueless  horses  into  docile  and  trustworthy  animals.  (Illustrated.) 

TEACHING  HORSES  TRICKS. — The  renowned  King  of  the  Horse-trainers' 
method  of  teaching  horses  amusing  tricks  that  please  the  owner,  and  thus  add  to 
the  value  of  the  horse.  (Illustrated.) 

HOW  TO  BUY. — A  chapter  devoted  to  that  information  most  important  to  horse 
owners  and  dealers,  describing  test  points  in  horses  intended  for  many  different 
purposes  and  complete  instructions  for  detecting  vices  and  defects.  (Illustrated.) 

HOW  TO  FEED,  WATER  AND  GROOM. — Telling  what  to  feed,  how  to  feed  and 
water,  and  when  are  the  best  times ;  the  importance  of  grooming,  etc. 

BREEDING  AND  RAISING  HORSES.— The  many  laws  of  breeding  and  success- 
ful raising  described  and  illustrated,  how  to  tell  when  a  mare  is  in  foal. 

BREAKING  AND  TAMING.— Professor  Gleason's  many  remarkable  conquests 
are  described,  and  his  peculiar  methods  fully  explained,  the  nature  of  the  horse, 
all  grades  of  balky  and  bad-tempered  horses,  the  famous  Gleason  bit  and  bridle — 
how  made,  etc.   (Numerous  illustrations.) 

METHODS  OF  DETECTING  UNSOUNDNESS.— Giving  very  explicit  directions 
how  to  examine  a  horse,  what  the  various  kinds  of  unsoundness  are,  and  how  to 
distinguish  between  them.  (Illustrated.) 

THE  TEETH.— Explaining  reliable  methods  of  telling  the  age  at  various  stages, 
care  of  the  teeth,  etc.   (Profusely  illustrated.) 

HORSESHOEING.— The  immense  value  of  sound  feet,  shoes  for  various  pur- 
poses, questions  with  valuable  answers,  etc.   (Profusely  illustrated.) 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE.— Causes  and  principles  of  all  the  different  dis- 
eases to  which  the  horse  is  liable,  aggregating  over  four  hundred,  with  full  and 
reliable  instruction  regarding  treatment  and  medicines  for  cure  of  them,  etc. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  Gleason's  Horse  Book  for  40  Cents 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 
Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

NOTE.--Thirty-five  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept 
any  of  our  premium  offers  at  the  clubbing;  prices  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement).  RENEWALS  and  new  names, 
including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs.  No  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices. 


BAD  SHIER 


Order  by  the  Premium  Numbers 


Address  FARM   AND    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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6  Magnificent 
Chrysanthemums 

ALL  LARGE=FLOWERINQ 


Chrysanthemums  are  the  most  wonderful  flowers  for  splendid 
beauty,  for  enormous  size,  for  variety  in  colors  and  shapes  and  for 
easy  culture  that  have  ever  beeu  introduced  into  America.  As 
pot-plants  they  are  superb,  and  as  flowers  for  the  garden  they  are 
gorgeous  beyond  description.  They  grow  perfectly  everywhere  and 
for  every  one — almost  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  weed.  Home  florists 
who  do  not  own  a  choice  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  are  behind 
the  times  and  are  missing  the  supreme  delight  of  true  flower  lovers. 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double-flower- 
ing Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the  direct  offshoots  of  famous 
prize-winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all  colors  known 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as 
incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.;  also 
early  and  late  bloomers. 

"    6  DIFFERENT  COLORS— AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow. 

One  rose=pink  with  soft  satin  finish. 

One  fiery  red. 

One  violet- rose  with  silky  texture. 

One  pure  ivory-white,  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 

ORDER  NOW.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If 
you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later  date,  we  will  have 
them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you  order  state 
the  time  you  wish  the  plants  sent. 


Premium  No.  558 


Premium  No.  470 


A  Grand  Bargain  in  Superb  Plants 

In  order  to  introduce  their  plants  into  the  homes  of  the  many  thousands  of 
flower-loving  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  flor- 
ists in  this  country  (they  are  located  here  in  our  city)  offered  to  furnish  us  at  cost 
price  25,000  sets  each  of  their  choicest  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses  for  premium 
use.  We  accepted  their  proposition  .i  now  make  the  offers  on  this  page.  Neither 
we  nor  the  florists  make  one  cent  rf  profit  on  the  plants.  All  we  want  are  the  sub- 
scriptions and  clubs,  and  the  florists  will  be  satisfied  with  the  advertising  they  get. 
This  explains  how  we  can  afford  to  offer  such  extraordinarily  good  bargains  in  the 
very  best  Chrysanthemum  and  Rose  plants  grown  anywhere  in  America — all  of  the 
choicest  and  most  expensive  varieties.  Only  the  most  popular,  best-growing  and 
finest-blooming  varieties  are  included  in  the  collections.  The  same  plants  will  be 
listed  in  the  florists'  catalogues  for  from  10  to  25  cents  each.  (Because  we  offer  the  very 
same  plants  so  much  cheaper  than  their  regular  price  is  why  we  are  not  allowed  to 
print  the  catalogue  names  here.)  All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  ivell- 
rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as 
described,  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.    Send  your  order  at  once. 

5  of  the  Choicest 
Ever=blooming  Roses^,^ 

The  Rose,  as  it  has  been  perfected  by  scientific  culture  during  the  past  few  years,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  fragrance.  Those  who  grow  Roses  at  all  should  have  only  the  latest  and  best  kinds,  such  as  are  offered 
below,  especially  when  they  can  be  had  so  very  cheaply.  No  finer  plants  or  varieties  are  grown  than  these. 
They  will  grow  in  pots  or  in  the  garden,  and  can  be  left  out  of  doors  all  winter.    All  double-flowering. 

THERE  ARE  5  DIFFERENT  COLORS  AND  VARIETIES 

Wonderful  New  p*Y|f»«/iCC  nf  China  Tois  is  a  new  Climbing  Rose  of  the  greatest  excellence. 
Climbing  Rose..  ClliprcSS  01  vllllld.  it  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  and  is  loaded  with  its 
elegant  blooms  until  December.  There  is  no  other  Rose  like  it  that  will  bloom  for  so  long  a  time.  This  has 
been  the  great  objection  to  climbing  Roses,  that  they  bloom  once  and  then  are  done.  But  here  we  have  a 
Rose  that  blooms  continually  for  over  seven  months  of  the  year.  It  is  simply  wonderful.  When 
it  first  opens  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light  pink,  and  it  blooms  so 
profusely  as  to  almost  hide  the  plant.    It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  a  decidedly  vigorous  grower. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS : 

Empress  of  China  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  one  rich  flesh=. 
colored.   All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have  agreed 
to  furnish  us.  Order  at  once  and  your  plants  will  be  marked  with  your  name  and  kept  growing. 
They  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  any  date  you  may  specify.  When  the  supply  of  plants  becomes 
exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  will  send  EITHER  the  Collection  of  6  Chrysanthemums    Cf\  f  C 
or  5  Roses,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for   OLf  vCIl 

(iVb  more  than  one  collection  with  one  yearly  subscription.    When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  jnay  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  maj}-  be  counted  in  a  club.) 


Free 


We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  6  Chrysanthemums  or  the  collection  of  5  Roses 
FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or  any  two 
collections  for  a  club  of  FOUR;  or  any  three  collections  for  a  club  of  SIX,  and  so  on. 

NOTE.— Thirty-five  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without 
a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  offers  at  the  advertised  prices  and 
their  names  may  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement).  RENEWALS  and  new  names, 
including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  In  clubs.   No  reduction  allowed  In  the  clubbiug  prices. 


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case 
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A  MARVELOUS  BOOK  OF  SCENIC  BEAUTY 


Raising  the  United  States  Flag  Over  toe  Hawaiian  Capitol  Building  During  Annexation  Ceremonies,  August  12,  1898 — A  View  of  the  Building  From  a  Distance 

Our  new  book,  "  Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  contains  over  300  views  which  are.  a  marvel  of 
scenic  beauty,  fascinating  entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  The  pictures  are  so  enticing  and  so  easy  to  compre- 
hend that  school-children  will  pore  over  the  book  for  hours  in  deepest  interest,  while  parents  and  teachers  will  find  it  a 
feast  for  the  eye  and  a  mine  of  timely  information.  The  book  gives  a  clear  understanding  of  the  places  which  are  of 
interest  to  Americans.    Each  page  is  8  inches  wide  by  11%  inches  long,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  full-page  size. 

OVER   300  PICTURES 

The  book  contains  over  300  views  of  picturesque  scenes  and  interesting  objects  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Philippine  islands ;  also  numerous 
fine  scenes  in  the  United  States  associated  with  the  Spanish- American  war;  as,  camp  pictures,  life  in  the  army  and  on  the  war-ships,  etc.  Its  realistic 
pictures  present  to  the  eye  beautiful  and  marvelous  sights  in  those  fertile  island  countries.  Call  you  neighbors'  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  get  this 
book  for  almost  nothing.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  by  us.  The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  taken  from  our  new  book,  and  give  an 
idea  of  the  hours  of  pleasure  which  can  be  had  visiting  these  scenes  by  the  aid  of  pictures.  There  are  pictures  of  street  and  city  views,  of  country  and 
mountain  scenery,  of  river  and  sea-coast  sights,  and  of  interesting  objects  and  strange  people.    To  study  the  pictures  is  next  thing  to  visiting  the  places. 

CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  HAWAII  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Are  fully  illustrated  and  described,  so  that  by  means  of  this  book  a  clear  idea  of  these  island  possessions  of  the  United  States  is  easily  to  be  had. 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  are  represented  by  many  unique  scenes  of  camp  and  ship  life.  . 

In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  very 
much  clearer  and  plainer,  because  they 
are  printed  on  costly  polished  paper,  with 
presses  specially  adapted  for  this  work. 

The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives  a 
brief,  interesting  history  of  the  islands,de- 
scriptiousof  the  pictures  and  information 
on  climate,  population,  prod  nets, customs, 
commerce,  resources,  etc.,  of  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  islands. 

We  Will  Send  This  Grand  Book,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 

50  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either 
the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 
may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  Book  Given  Free  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  Premium  Number  48  and  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions 


MOST  INTERESTING  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  photographic  camera  tells  no  stories.    It  does  not  exag- 
gerate, neither  does  it  leave  out  anything.   The  photograph  gives 
a  scene  to  you  as  it  would  look  if  viewed  through  your  own  eyes 
Our  new  book  of  photographic  views  contains 

OVER  300  ENGRAVINGS 

similar  to  the  ones  on  this  page,  which  are  exact  reproductions  of 
photographs.  They  are  true  to  life  and  tell  their  own  story.  The 
pages  are  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  and  many  of  the  pictures  are  full- 
page  ;  all  are  characteristic  and  depict  scenes  of  especial  interest. 


See  page  23 
for  additional 
Illustrations 

and 
Descriptions 


BY  THIS  BOOK  YOU  BRING  INTO  YOUR  HOME  TYPICAL  SCENES  FROM 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

which  will  give  your  children  a  better  idea  of  these  countries  than 
can  be  had  through  any  other  source.  They  here  see  the  people 
just  as  they  are,  and  the  kinds  of  houses  they  live  in.  They  see 
the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  which  grow  there.  They  have  before 
them  scenes  in  the  country  and  cities  as  they  exist  at  this  very 
moment.  They  also  find"  in  this  book  scenes  of  army  and  navy 
life,  and  other  views  which  will  give  them  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  and  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines. 


Call  your  friends'  and  neigh- 
bors' attention  to  their  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  this  interesting 
book  for  almost  nothing. 

This  Grand  Book,  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year,  for 

SO  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hate 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  Book  Given  Free  for  a  Club 
of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  Premium  Number  43  and  Address 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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SUCCESSFUL  TEA-GROWING 
AT  THE  SOUTH 

BY  JANE  A.  STEWART 

miE  splendid  effect  of  persis- 
tency in  the  face  of 
difficulties  was  never 
more  appropriately 
shown  than  in  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  Dr. 
Charles  Shepard  in  the 
growing  of  tea  on  his 
extensive  plantation  of 
"Pinehurst,"  situated 
in  the  south-central 
part  of  South  Carolina.  The  successful  out- 
come of  this  noteworthy  experiment  is  at- 
tracting attention  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Shepard  is  a  Southern  gentleman  of 
means  and  culture  who  has  achieved  some 
distinction  as  a  scientist  and  horticulturist. 
He  is  a  far-seeing  man  as  well  as  a  scholar 
and  philanthropist.  Though  tea  cultivation 
has  been  undertaken  in  a  small  way  in  the 
South  at  various  times,  Dr.  Shepard  is  the 
first  person  who  can  be  said  to  be  successful 
in  the  business.  His  success  has  followed 
the  failure  of  other  attempts.  The  Federal 
government's  experiments  in  the  eighties 
were  given  up.  But  Dr.  Shepard  felt  that 
these  experiments  had  not  been  pushed  as 
they  ought  to  have  been.  He  was  confident 
that  patience  and  research  would  bring  suc- 


cess. And  though  he  has  been  steadily  at 
work  for  so  long  it  was  not  until  the  crop  of 
1898  was  nearly  harvested  that  he  felt  jus- 
tified in  saying  he  had  been  successful. 

ft  is  just  ten  years  since  Dr.  Shepard 
became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
government  experiments  with  tea  had  not 
been  prosecuted  with  sufficient  zeal  and 
scientific  study.  Having  ample  leisure  and 
fortune  and  a  desire  to  benefit  in  a  practical 
way  the  people  of  the  Southland,  he  under- 
took on  his  own  account  to  make  further 
attempts  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
That  tea  could  be  grown  after  a  fashion  was 
plain  enough,  for  the  plant  has  been  grow- 
ing in  South  Carolina  for  nearly  a  century. 
To  make  the  plant  grow  in  a  productive 
way  was  the  object  to  be  attained. 


Dr.  Shepard's  conviction  that  the  failure 
by  the  government  was  not  by  any  means 
conclusive  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
experiments  had  been  conducted  according 
to  practices  prevalent  in  communities  where 
climatic  conditions  and  other  important 
factors  to  success  were  greatly  different 
from  those  existing  here.  His  initial  ef- 
forts, consequently,  were  exerted  in  study- 
ing the  principles  of  the  tea-plant's  growth 
and  environment,  the  adaptation  of  cultural 
methods,  and  appliances  for  the  ameliora- 
tion and  enrichment  of  soils.  He  possesses 
a  faculty  for  close  observation  of  minute 


details.  A  long  series  of  tedious  and  costly 
experiments  has  accompanied  every  branch 
of  the  work.  But  throughout  all  Dr.  Shep- 
ard has  been  buoyed  by  the  optimistic  faith 
that  tea  culture  could  be  made  a  practical 
success  in  the  South,  a  faith  that  the  results 
attained  seems  to  have  amply  justified. 


The  great  climatic  disadvantages  of  this 
country  for  tea-growing  are  the  insufficiency 
of  rainfall  and  the  variable  temperature.  It 
rains  a  good  deal  in  the  cotton-growing  re- 
gion, but  it  does  not  rain  enough  for  tea. 
This  native  of  a  tropical  forest  requires  a 
great  amount  of  moisture  and  an  intense 
heat.  These  seemingly  insuperable  difficul- 
ties have  been  largely  offset  by  the  work  of 
Dr.  Shepard.  By  liberal  and  scientific  fer- 
tilization of  the  soil,  by  underdrainage, 
subsoil-plowing  and  deep  fertilization  the 
deficiency  of  moisture  was  practically  neu- 
tralized. Seeds  were  procured  from  high 
elevations  developing  hardy  qualities  and 
great  productiveness.  The  results  of  the 
grower's  patient  care  and  intelligent  study 
and  application  of  proper  agricultural  meth- 
ods are  to  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  tea- 
gardens  at  Pinehurst,  which  have  reached  a 
degree  of  cultivation  and  productiveness  not 
exceeded  in  the  famous  tea  countries  of  the 
Orient. 

Dr.  Shepard  did  not  meet  with  success  at 
first,  however.   The  story  of  his  first  garden 


— the  Rose  garden,  as  it  is  called— is  the  story 
of  repeated  discouragement  and  failure. 
About  one  thousand  plants  of  acclimated 
Assam  hybrid  tea  were  set  out  in  this  par- 
ticular garden,  which  site  was  a  drained 
piny-woods  pohd.  The  slowness  of  the 
growth  was.  a  discouraging  feature,  which 
was  found  to  be  greatly  due  to  the  excessive 
acidity  of  the  soil.  But  the  crucial  time 
came  when,  through  what  proved  to  be  an 
erroneous  method  of  pruning  after  the 
oriental  fashion,  two  hundred  of  the  prec- 
ious plants  were  lost.  Though  well  nigh 
ready  to  give  up  the  attempt,  Dr.  Shepard 
with  steady  courage  set  out  new  seedlings 
in  the  place  of  the  dead  plants.  He  tried 
various  schemes  of  pruning  until  he  hit  on 
the  plan  of  cutting  out  the  original  main 
stem  of  the  plant  and  inducing  a  luxuriant 
sucker  growth,  a  method  which  has  been 
adopted  in  all  the  later  gardens  of  Pine- 
hurst, and  which  has  more  than  any  other 
factor  insured  the  success  of  the  whole 
work. 

The  question  of  how  to  get  his  tea  picked 
was  a  problem  second  only  to  that  of  cul- 
tivation. No  machine  has  been  devised  to 
take  the  place  of  hand-labor  in  picking  tea. 
It  is  a  work  which  requires  discrimination 
in  selection.  As  it  is  all-important  to  pick 
leaves  when  they  are  delicate  and  tender 
during  successive  periods  of  short  duration, 

[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  6  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 


Suuxh  Fkaser  Tea-garden,  Four  Years  Old,  Planted  with  Dragon's  Pool  (Chinese)  Tea-seed 
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"T  would  to  God  that  the'truth  of  this  whole 


I 


Philippine  situation  could  be  known  by 
every  one  in  America  as  I  know  it.  If  the 
real  history,  inspiration  and  conditions  of 
this  insurrection,  and  the  influences,  local 
and  external,  that  now  encourage  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  the  actual  possibilities  of  these 
islands  and  people  and  their  relations  to  this 
great  East,  could  be  understood  at  home,  we 
would  hear  no  more  talk  of  unjust  'shoot- 
ing of  government'  into  the  Filipinos,  or  of 
hauling  down  our  flag  in  the  Philippines.  If 
the  so-called  anti-imperialists  wouldhonestly 
ascertain  the  truth  .on  the  ground  and  not 
in  distant  America,  they,  whom  I  believe  to 
be  honest  men  misinformed,  would  be  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  their  statements  and 
conclusions  and  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
their  publications  here.  If  I  am  shot  by  a 
Filipino  bullet  it  might  as  well  come  from 
one  of  my  own  men,  because  I  know  from 
observations  confirmed  by  captured  prison- 
ers that  the  continuance  of  fighting  is  chiefly 
due  to  reports  sent  out  from  America." 


Thus  wrote  brave  General  Lawton,  shortly 
before  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  John 
Barrett.  His  just  condemnation  will  rest 
forever  where  it  belongs — on  the  heads  of 
the  counterfeit  Americans,  the  anti-expan- 
sion sympathizers  of  the  Tagal  insurrection, 
whose  inspiration  directed  the  bullet  that 
ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  noblest 
Americans. 

>»   >  c  <« 

IN  a  letter  to  the  "Echo  de  Paris,"  General 
Joubert,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  of 
the  Transvaal  oligarchy,  frankly  says  that 
the  Boers  have  for  years  been  secretly 
preparing  for  war.  "To  arm  ourselves 
unremittingly,  he  says,  and  to  hide  these 
armaments  from  the  English — such  was  our 
ohjeet.  We  have  fully  succeeded  therein. 
We  often  allowed  secret  English  agents  to 
penetrate  into  our  arsenals,  where  there  was 
merely  old  artillery  material,  but  we  care- 
fully concealed  our  modern  material,  of 
which  they  thus  knew  nothing  until  the  very 
eve  of  war." 


After  commenting  on  this  clever  way.  of 
tricking  the  British,  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
adds : 

"In  what  predicament,  however,  does  this 
honest  statement  of  an  honest  man  place 
the  pretenses  of  the  overzealous  friends  of 
the  Boer  states  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  latter  were  unprepared  for  war  and 
undesirous  of  it,  and  that  all  the  aggression 
was  on  Great  Britain's  part?  General  Jou- 
bert's  plain  tale  and  the  corroborative  events 
of  the  last  two  months  show  beyond  all 
question  that  it  was  the  Transvaal  that  began 
arming,  and  that  when  Mr.  Kruger  resorted 
to  the  diplomatic  ruse  of  protesting  against 
the  sending  of  a  few  more  British  regiments 
to  Natal  the  Transvaal  already  had,  in  trim 
for  instant  action,  a  force  many  times  as 
large  as  that  with  which  it  was  'menaced.' 
Instead,  therefore,  of  there  having  been 
British  aggression  upon  a  couple  of  peace- 
ful pastoral  communities,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  tardy  British  rising  and  arming  to 
meet  a  great  menace  of  military  aggression 
against  British  colonies. 


"For,  while  'Slim  Piet'  has  told  the  truth, 
he  has  not  told  all  the  truth.  He  has  not 
told  us  the  object  of  the  Boers  in  thus  secretly 
and  formidably  arming.  But  Mr.  Reitz  has 
done  so,  in  a  plain  talk  with  Olive  Schreiner's 
brother,  and  Mr.  Kruger  has  done  so,  in  his 
ultimatum  to  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  the 
Boer  governments  have  done  so  still  more 
recently  in  their  'annexations'  of  British 
territory.  The  object  was  not  defense,  but 
offense.  It  was  not  to  keep  the  British  out 
of  the  Boer  states,  but  to  drive  the  British 
out  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  and  all  South 
Africa.  It  was,  in  the  words  of  the  founders 
of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  to  make  South 
Africa  a  Dutch  confederation.  In  that  there 
was,  of  course,  no  turpitude.  The  rights  of 
rebellion  and  conquest  are  'unalienable 
rights,'  provided  you  have  the  strength  to 
enforce  them.  The  Transvaal  had  the  same 
right  to  take  Natal  and  the  Cape  from  England 
— if  it  could — that  England  had  to  take  them 
from  the  Dutch  a  century  before.  The  Cape 
Dutch  had  the  same  right  to  rebel  against 
Great  Britain  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had 
in  1776,  or  the  Southern  states  against  this 
Union  in  1861.  Only,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  'a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind' did  not  move  them  to  'declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation.' 


"By  all  means  let  us  on  all  points  have 
General  Joubert's  straightforward  truth- 
telling  emulated;  and  whether  we  sympa- 
thize with  Briton  or  with  Boer,  or  remain 
unsympathetic  in  our  impartiality,  let  our 
attitude  be  based  on  facts,  not  fancies. 
Both  parties  to  this  sad  war  are  too  brave 
and  manly  to  need  the  shelter  of  the  baby 
act.'' 


It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  Boers,  in 
their  struggle  with  the  British,  is  due  to 
misinformation  or  anglophobia.  To  those 
not  afflicted  with  either  the  following  from 
the'Boston  "Herald"  will  commend  itself  as 
an  impartial  statement  on  the  situation  in 
South  Africa : 

"It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  causes  for 
the  war  are  decidedly  mixed  ones ;  that  both 
sides  are  to  blame,  because  those  on  either 
side  who  were  carrying  on  the  negotiations 
were  desirous  that  war  should  break  out. 
Unquestionably,  that  section  of  the  English 
people  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain believed  that  they  could  gain  more  by  a 
war  than  they  could  by  peaceful  negoti- 
ations; and  on  the  other  side,  the  Boers 
having  made,  as  events  show,  enormous 
preparations  for  the  contest,  wanted  a  war, 
because  they  believed  that  if  it  broke  out 
they  could  drive  the  English  out  of  South 
Africa.  The  jingoist  element  in  England 
was  undoubtedly  desirous  of  incorporating 
the  Transvaal  into  the  English  empire ;  the 
jingoist  Boers  were  desirous  of  annexing 
Natal,  Cape  Colony  and  the  other  English 
possessions  in  South  Africa  to  their  present 
holdings.  There  was  no  high-flown  senti- 
ment in  this;  in  both  instances  it  was  an 
illustration  of  national  greed,  and  hence, 
between  negotiators  desirous  of  war,  but  at 
the  same  time  hesitating  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  striking  the  first  blow,  a 
peaceful  outcome  was  clearly  impossible. 


"No  one  who  has  carefully  followed  for 
the  last  few  years  the  methods  which  the 
Boers  have  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  Transvaal  is  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the 
belief  that  the  word  'republic,'  as  applied 
to  their  form  of  government,  has  the  same 
meaning  that  we  in  this  country  are  accus- 


tomed to  associate  with  it.  If  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  secured  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  had  half  a  century  ago 
concluded  to  treat  the  immigrants  Avho  came 
to  this  country  in  the  way  that  the  Boers 
have  treated  those  who  have  gone  to  settle 
in  the  Transvaal,  these  immigrants  and  their 
descendants,  including  those  who  came  from 
Ireland,  would  now  be  looking  on  the  ruling 
American  class  that  excluded  them  from 
political  rights,  that  restricted  them  in  their 
trade  and  in  the  practises  of  their  religion, 
as  tyrants  whom  they  were  justified  in  over- 
throwing and  dispossessing  if  they  could. 
The  claim  that  the  native  Americans  might 
make,  that  they  came  here  first  and  won 
their  independence  by  driving  out  the 
Indians  and  overthrowing  English  control, 
and  if  those  coming  from  foreign  lands  to 
settle  here  did  not  like  to  be  thus  excluded 
and  oppressed  they  could  stay  at  home,  and 
the  fact  that  they  formed  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  made  not  the 
least  difference,  would  not  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  argument. 


"We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  dissen- 
tions  that  have  occurred  in  the  Transvaal 
the  Boers  have  been  entirely  in  the  wrong 
and  the  Outlanders  entirely  in  the  right. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  to  find  fault  with 
on  both,  sides ;  but  we  have  not  the  least 
question  that,  if  simply  a  continuance  of  the 
local  independence  that  the  Boers  possessed 
had  been  the  object  they  were  striving  for, 
very  little  difficulty  would  have  been  found 
in  securing  this  through  peaceful  means, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  could  have  built 
up,  by  the  judicious  extension  of  their 
naturalization  laws,  a  strong  though  mixed 
population,  which  would  have  been  of  itself 
a  guarantee  of  their  continued  possession 
of  political  self-control.  The  policy  followed 
by  the  Boers  was  one  which  was  bound  to 
produce  discontent,  and  in  time  interference. 
It  would  have  produced  the  same  results 
here  if  we  had  tried  it,  or  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  and  certainly  to  this 
extent  they  are  responsible  for  the  war  now 
going  on,  and  are  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the 
special  sympathy  of  neutral  people.  It  is, 
we  believe,  an  indisputable  fact  that  such 
Americans  as  have  gone  to  the  Transvaal 
during  the  last  few  years— and  a  good  many 
have  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  business — have,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, been  in  favor  of  English  intervention." 

»>  )  c  «< 

MB.  O.  F.  Cook,  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  section  of  seed  and  plant  intro- 
duction, has  made  an  interesting  preliminary 
report  to  Secretary  Wilson  on  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  Puerto  Bico.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  assist  the 
more  enterprising  farmers,  both  American 
and  Puerto  Rican,  in  experiments  to  find  out 
what  new  crops  suitable  for  our  markets 
can  be  grown  there.  The  department  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  wise  plan  of  encour- 
aging the  development  of  tropical  products 
which  do  not,  like  sugar  and  tobacco,  com- 
pete with  home  products. 


The  report  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 
"As  already  pointed  out  in  Secretary  Wil- 
son's annual  report,  we  are  paying  over 
$200,000,000  for  tropical  plant  products,  a 
large  part  of  which  could  be  furnished  by 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Instead, 
however,  of  entering  upon  too  many  sugges- 
tions at  once,  it  is  desirable  to  settle  upon 
a  few  of  the  more  promising  crops  and  en- 
courage the  production  of  these  articles  on  a 
scale  sufficient  to  give  them  a  recognized 
place  in  commerce.  For  bananas,  for  in- 
stance, we  paid  in  1898  over  $5,500,000, 
mostly  to  Jamaica  and  Central  America. 
In  Puerto  Rico  the  banana  has  scarcely  been 
considered  as  a  source  of  income  or  an 
article  of  export.  It  has  been  planted  prin- 
cipally for  shade  in  the  coffee-plantations, 
and  as  one  variety  was  as  good,  as  another 
for  this  purpose,  most  of  the  bananas  are 
unsalable.  The  variety  almost  exclusively 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  not  gen- 
erally cultivated.  As  the  conditions  for 
commercial  banana-growing  are  very  favor- 
able, it  may  be  expected  that  attempts  in 
this  direction  will  soon  be  made. 

"The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  ex- 
ceedingly diverse,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
a  wide  range  of  products  can  be  secured,  at 
least  for  local  consumption.  Oranges,  limes 
and  other  citrus  fruits,  European  grapes,  and 
other  semi-tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
be  produced  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  island, 
while  from  the  moister  parts  vanilla,  cacao, 
mangoes,  and  other  more  strictly  tropical 
plants  can  be  exported. 


"Coffee  has  been  the  chief  product  of  the 
island,  and  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which  the 
greatest  expansion  is  possible.  Over  $13,- 
000,000  worth  of  coffee  has  been  exported 
in  a  single  season  from  Puerto  Rico  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  methods  of  cultivation  are 
of  the  most  primitive  character.  Instead  of 
seedlings  grown  in  nurseries,  those  which 
spring  up  by  chance  in  the  heavily  shaded 
plantations  are  used.  These  are  already 
weak  and  spindling ;  in  order  to  keep  them 
alive  heavy  shade  is  necessary,  and  this  is 
continued  throughout  the  life  of  the  plant. 
This,  together  with  the  overcrowding  and 
lack  of  proper  care,  brings  the  average  crop 
down  to  one  third  or  less  than  what  might 
be  obtained  through  better  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. There  is  also  a  large  amount  of 
land  suitable  for  coffee  culture,  but  not  now 
planted,  so  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  if  this  industry  were  properly 
developed  Puerto  Rico  might  supply  at  least 
half  of  the  enormous  quantity  consumed  by 
the  United  States,  our  imports  in  1898  being 
valued  at  over  $65,000,000. 


"There  are,  however,  few  Americans  in- 
terested in  coffee-growing,  and  the  capitalists 
who  have  canvassed  Puerto  Rico  for  prof- 
itable investments  have  been  giving  little 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  coffee,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
market,  the  result  of  overproduction  of  in- 
ferior grades  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.  The 
superior  quality  of  the  Puerto  Rican  article 
has,  however,  long  been  recognized  in  the 
European  market,  and  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  an  increasingly  large  amount 
will  be  required  in  the  United  States.  The 
stock  now  on  hand  is  being  held  at  high 
prices,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  visible 
supply  is  very  small,  a  result  of  the  August 
hurricane.  Higher  prices  in  the  general 
market  are  to  be  expected,  and  while  it  is 
improbable  that  coffee-growing  under  the  old 
methods  will  ever  be  as  profitable  as  for- 
merly, the  natural  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the -perpetuation  and  extension  of  the 
industry  on  modern  lines. 

"Puerto  Rico  is  unique  among  the  West 
Indies,  or,  indeed,  among  tropical  countries 
generally,  in  the  possession  of  a  large  white 
population  capable  at  once  of  furnishing 
labor  for  carrying  out  local  improvements 
and  of  taking  part  in  the  progress  Of  advan- 
cing civilization.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  delightful  and  salubrious 
climate,  where  the  European  can  live,  work 
and  thrive.  A  more  advantageous  point  of 
contact  with  the  tropics  could  scarcely  have 
been  selected." 

In  his  annuaf  report  Secretary  Wilson  com- 
mends the  South  Carolina  tea-growing 
experiments  described  in  the  special  article 
in  this  number.  Among  other  things  on  this 
subject  he  says: 

"If  a  new  industry  of  this  kind  can  be 
introduced  into  the  Gulf  states,  which  will 
save  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  now  sent  abroad 
for  the  purchase  of  this  commodity,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  light  work  for  the 
young  people  who  are  now  entirely  idle, 
there  is  a  double  incentive  to  make  research 
to  the  utmost  regarding  the  production  of  a 
commodity  in  such  universal  use. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  growing  in  pots 
to  start  experimental  tea-gardens  in  all  the 
Gulf  states  from  Florida  to  Texas,  and  in- 
cluding California.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to.  induce  the  experiment  stations  in  those 
states  to  co-operate  with  the  department  in 
conducting  these  experiments. 

"Experiments  in  South  Carolina  have 
shown  that  the  production  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  dry  tea  an  acre  is  readily  obtain- 
able under  favorable  conditions,  with  a 
probability  of  double  or  perhaps  treble  that 
amount  when  the  plants  have  arrived  at  full 
bearing.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
limit  of  productiveness  under  all  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  surface,  soil  and  seed 
varieties.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
yield  an  acre  has  steadily  advanced  in  spite 
of  all  hindrances  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  an  acre  for  the 
whole  of  the  older  tea-gardens  at  Summer- 
ville  within  the  past  few  years.  The  best 
varieties  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Orient 
are  being  experimented  with,  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  add  promising  new  varieties, 
both  by  importation  and  by  hybridization. 
Experimentation  of  this  nature  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  men  of  moderate  means,  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  justifiable 
that  Congress,  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  should  assist  in  demonstrating 
the  probability  of  raising  tea  in  the  United 
States  for  home  consumption  at  least." 


The  idea  of  asking 
A  Plea  for  the  Quail  state  legislatUres  for 

the  enactment  of  a  law  which  forbids  the 
senseless  murder  of  quails  should  have 
the  earnest  support  of  every  good  man  and 
woman.  In  the  first  place,  the  quail  is  harm- 
less. It  lives  mostly  on  'noxious  weeds  and 
injurious  insects.  We  have  no  feathered 
friends  of  much  greater  value  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener.  And  what  a  pretty  creature 
it  is,  too !   A  resident  of  Ohio  who  advocates 

•  a  strong  move  upon  the  state  legislature  in 
favor  of  the  bird  says :  •  "What  kind  of  a 

,  man(?)  can  he  be  who  finds  sport  in  murder- 
ing this  harmless,  sweet,  little  chicken-like 
creature?  Who  are  the  class  that  are 
destroying  them1!'  How  many  decent  men 
do  you  find  engaged  in  their  slaughter? 
Their  slayers  are  principally  town  men  of 

I  idle  habits  and  doubtful  character.  Are  the 
farmers'  fences  to  be  torn  down  and  his 
crops  run  over,  and  one  of  his  best  friends 
that  he  has  fostered  and  protected  destroyed 
by  this  heartless,  vicious  element  of  society  ?  " 
And  while  we  are  about  it  we  might  as  well 
go  a  step  further  and  also  try  to  find  protec- 
tion for  partridges,  grouse  andother  similarly 
harmless  and  useful  birds.  Their  numbers 
are  growing  less  every  year.  Let  us  stop  this 
murder  of  the  innocents. 


A  Plea  for  the  Family  Cow 


No  question  but 


that  the  family 
cow  is  a  family  pet.  But  we  do  not  keep 
her  for  fun.  We  want  milk— good  milk,  rich 
milk— and  plenty  of  it.  To  secure  such  re- 
sult, however,  we  must  have  a  good  cow  for  a 
starting-point.  A  poor  cow,  or  an  indifferent 
one,  either,  does  not  deserve  to  be  a  family 
pet.  The  animal  should  pay  a  good  profit, 
and  a- good  cow  will  do  it  if  properly  man- 
aged. One  trouble  with  family  cows,  even 
good  cows,  is  that  the  family  expects  them 
to  be  able  to  mix  dry  straw  or  a  bundle  of 
moldy  corn-stalks  and  water  and  make  milk 
out  of  the  mixture.  To  make  a  big  pailful 
ot  rich  milk  twice  a  day  requires  a  good  deal 
of  substance,  but  not  near  as  much  in  cost  as 
the  pailful  of  milk  is  worth,  especially  when 
it  could  be  sold  to  neighbors  at  five  cents, 
more  or  less,  a  quart.  A  good  cow,  in  short, 
given  all  the  wholesome  food  in  properly 
balanced  ration  which  she  should  have 
will  pay  handsomely  for  her  keep,  while  the 
same  cow  fed  as  so  many  are  fed  will  cost 
more  for  feed  and  care  than  her  milk  is 
worth.  My  friend,  the  editor  of  the  "Rural," 
replies  to  a  query  concerning  the  balanced 
ration  as  follows : 

*  *  * 

"We  keep  one  cow.  Her  business  is  to 
eat  up  the  coarse  fodder,  chiefly  sweet-corn 
stalks,  and  turn  them  into  milk  and  cream. 
The  best  ration  we  have  found  for  a  family 
cow  is  one  half  wheat-bran  and  one  fourth 
each  of  corn-meal  and  ground  oats.  Twice 
'a  week  a  good  handful  of  linseed-meal  in 
addition  is  desirable."  For  some  years  I 
have  been  keeping  two  family  cows— good 
ones,  too— and  during  the  winter  chiefly  on 
the  ration  mentioned  by  my  friend.  I  cut 
the  stalks,  moisten  them  with  water,  and 
then  add  four  or  five  quarts  of  the  grain 
mixture  for  each  cow,  also  one  or  two 
handfuls  of  linseed-meal  twice  a  day.  The 
linseed-meal  is  hardly  ever  omitted.  Besides 
this,  I  give  to  each  cow  a  big  pailful  of  thin 
slop,  made  of  a  quart  or  two  of  the  grain 
mixture  and  hot  water,  mornings  and  nights, 
and  about  one  half  bushel  of  cut  beets, 
carrots  or  turnips  once  a  day.  After  manag- 
ing my  cows  in  this  fashion  for  years  I  can 
say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  keep  them  thus— 
always  provided  that  they  are  good  animals. 
They  are  sleek  and  healthy,  never  seem  to 
have  the  least  trouble,  and  such  pailf  uls  of 
milk  as  they  turn  out  all  winter  long !  Of 
course,  cleanliness  and  pure  air,  warm,  well- 
ventilated  stables  and  plenty  of  good  bed- 
ding, with  occasional  currying,  are  also 
important  factors.  A  good  cow  is  worth 
taking  care  of.  Try  the  plan  once  and  see 
for  yourself. 


Crude  Petroleum 

as  an  Insect-killer 


A  great  deal  has 
been  said  during  the 
past  few  years  about 
the  pernicious  or  San  Jose  scale,  and  the 
fearful  fate  that  awaits  our  orchards  if  we 
ever  let  it  get  a  foothold  in  them.  I  feel 
certain  that  this  scale  may  be  found  in 
thousands  of  localities  and  orchards  where 
the  owner  has  never  yet   suspected  its 


presence.  I  identified  the  enemy  in  a  por- 
tion of  my  young  Bartlett  pear  orchard  last 
fall,  but  am  sure  that  it  has  been  present 
there  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  spread 
from  tree  to  tree  seems  to  be  very  slow,  but 
when  it  has  once  found  lodgment  on  a  tree 
it  soon  saps  the  vitality  of  its  host.  The  dis- 
figured fruit,  of  course,  should'  not  be  sold, 
as  it  might  serve  to  spread  the  infection. 
Fortunately  we  have  now  a  sure  and  reason- 
ably cheap  remedy  for  this  pest  in  kerosene- 
oil,  or  still  better,  in  crude  petroleum. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  published  a  bulletin  (No.  138, 
fdr  September  5,  1899)  on  the  use  of  crude 
petroleum  for  scale-insects.  Professor  John 
S.  Smith,  who  wrote  it,  says : 


"It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  in  the 
crude  petroleum  furnished  by  a  well-known 
oil  company  we  have  an  important  insecti- 
cide for  winter  application  on  orchard  trees. 
It  is  fully  as  effective  against  scale-insects 
as  kerosene,  and  is  harmless  to  the  most 
tender  varieties  and  on  the  youngest  trees ; 
therefore  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  employ- 
ment against  the  San  Jose  or  pernicious 
scale.  As  the  oil  remains  on  the  surface  for 
a  long  time  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  put  on  undiluted  or  mixed  with  water. 
If  mixed  with  water  the  latter  evaporates 
and  leaves  the  oil,  so  that  the  material  in 
contact  with  the  tree  is  as  much  undiluted 
as  if  the  water  had  not  been  applied  with  it. 
If  it  is  put  on  undiluted  a  fine  Vermorel 
nozzle  should  be  used,  not  only  because 
better  distribution  can  be  secured  in  that 
way,  but  because  of  the  saving  of  material. 
It  will  be  just  as  well,  however,  to  use  an 
emulsion  sprayer  and  mix  with  from  sixty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  water.  It  will  be 
possible  to  use  a  nozzle  of  larger  capacity, 
or,  better,  a  group  of  Yermorels,  and  the 
material  can  be  applied  until  everything  is 
dripping.  A  gallon  of  emulsion  containing 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  oil  will  give  a  better 
coating  than  one  quart  of  oil  undiluted.  On 
trunks  and  branches  a  summer  application 
is  as  safe  as  if  made  in  winter,  and  small 
trees,  or  larger  ones  not  generally  infested, 
can  be  summer  treated  if  application  to  the 
foliage  is  avoided. 

*  *  _# 

Of  course,  my  own  infested  trees  will  be 
quite  thoroughly  looked  after  this  winter.  I 
am  not  unduly  frightened  over  the  presence 
of  the  pernicious  scale,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  for  a  permanent  boarder.  I  have 
the  spraying-machines  and  plenty  of  Ver- 
morel nozzles.  The  crude  petroleum  I  can 
probably  get  in  Buffalo.  A  few  hours'  work 
with  the  pump  on  a  one-horse  wagon  will 
give  me  the  desired  relief,  and  I  hope  to 
see  my  Bartletts  free  from  the  characteristic 
marks  and  spots  another  year.  The  winter 
treatment  with  petroleum  is  said  to  increase 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees.  But  I 
would  rather  have  them  die  and  burn  them 
up  than  leave  the  scale  in  free  possession. 


later  ones  upon  the  foliage.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected 
from  spraying  the  dormant  wood,  as  the 
spores  are  all  attached  to  the  fallen  leaves, 
will  ripen  sufficiently  in  spring  to  float  in  the 
air,  and  find  lodgment  on  the  young  leaf  as 
soon  as  that  begins  to  expand.  It  may  be 
so,  and  yet  I  am  not  ready  to  change  my 
tactics  so  far  as  the  grape  is  concerned. 

T.  Greineb. 


Petroleum  for  Ants 


I  am  frequently  asked 


how  one  can  get  rid  of 
ant-hills  in  orchards  or  cultivated  ground. 
Usually  I  have  recommended  the  use  of 
bisulphid  of  carbon,  which  is  not  always 
readily  accessible,  and  at  best  a  disagreeable 
thing  to  handle.  Now  I  am  told  that 
kerosene  or  petroleum  will  do  even  better 
work  than  our  old  remedy,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  Pour  a  quantity  in  a 
ring  around  the  ant-hill,  and  then  a  still 
more  liberal  dose  right  into  the  center  of  the 
hill.   This  will  do  the  business  without  fail. 


Spraying  Dormant  Wood 

With  Fungicides 


For  a  number 
of  years  I  have 
practised  the 
spraying  of  trees  and  grape-vines  in  early 
spring,  before  the  buds  open,  with  strong 
solutions  of  copper  or  iron  sulphates,  in  the 
conviction  that  a  good  share  of  the  spores 
were  attached  to  the  limbs,  branches,  buds, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  grape-vines  I  have  also 
paid  attention  to  the  posts,  wires  and  not 
less  to  the  ground,  especially  where  leaves 
had  accumulated,  giving  all  a  soaking  rather 
than  a  spraying.  I  have  always  believed, 
and  still  believe,  that  this  treatment  gave 
very  decided  beneficial  results.  At  least 
I  have  seen  the  grape  diseases  grow  less 
and  less  with  every  season  even  where 
this  treatment  was  not  followed  up  with 


Pure-bred  Fowls 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

I  see  no  reason  why  every 
farmer  should  not  raise 
first-class,  pure-bred  fowls.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  one  of  those  poultry-buyers  that  drive 
about  the  country  buying  fowls  from  farmers 
stopped  at  my  house  and  actually  begged 
me  to  sell  him  some— a  dozen  or  two— of 
my  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  offered  me  two 
cents  a  pound  more  than  he  was  paying  for 
common  chickens.  He  said  he  wanted  them 
to  "tone  up  his  load."  In  his  wagon,  which 
was  made  of  tiers  of  coops  fastened  one 
above  the  other,  he  had  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  fowls,  and  they  were  of  almost 
every  imaginable  color,  shape  and  size. 
There  was  not  a  dozen  really  good  market- 
fowls— birds  that  would  dress  well  and  show 
well  on  the  block— iu  the  entire  lot. 


We  can  find  these  "discouraged"  people  in 
every  town  and  village.  Some  slight  mis- 
fortune or  accident  has  so  "discouraged" 
them  that  they  have  turned  the  matter  of 
making  a  living  over  to  their  wives  while 
they  loaf  about  town  and  prattle  polities 
and  peddle  gossip. 

*  *  * 

Contrast  the  aimless,  worthless  lives  of 
these  "discouraged,"  able-bodied  loafers 
with  that  of  the  man  who  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter:  "I  am  a  one-armed  man, 
sixty-seven  years  old,  and  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  cultivated  about  one  acre  of 
garden.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared  of 
truck  in  the  fall  I  commence  wheeling  on 
manure  with  a  wheelbarrow.  I  put  on  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  wheelbarrow 
loads  and  then  spade  it  in.  If  the  grass- 
seed  in  the  manure  springs  up  I  spade  the 
ground  over  again,  and  again  in  the  spring. 
My  main  tools  for  cultivating  the  crops  are 
a  hand-cultivator  and  an  iron  rake,  and  I 
never  allow  a  single  weed  to  go  to  seed. 
When  I  began  cultivating  this  land  it  was 
all  ridges  and  furrows  and  filled  with  weed- 
seeds.  It  took  me  two  years  to  level  it  and. 
clean  out  the  weeds.  Now  it  is  as  level  as 
a  floor  and  not  a  weed  on  it." 


He  said  that  they  came  from  over  twenty 
different  farm-yards,  some  of  them  from 
farmers  who  pride  themselves  on  the  fine 
quality  of  their  hogs  and  cattle.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  ever  suggested  to  them  the 
advisability  of  improving  the  quality  of 
their  poultry,  and  he  said  he  hadn't  any 
time,  and  a  very  few  had  acted  upon 
his  suggestions,  and  by  purchasing  first- 
class  males  were  producing  a  better  quality 
of  poultry.  "But,"  he  continued,  "I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  induce  those  who  raise 
such  fowls  as  I  have  in  this  wagon  to 
invest  two  or  three  dollars  in  pure-bred 
males.  They  seem  to  think  it  throwing 
money  away.  When  I  do  get  a  man  or 
woman  started  in  the  right  track  they  never 
go  back  to  scrubs  and  mongrels.  The  per- 
son who  once  gets  a  lot  of  first-class  chickens  , 
in  the  yard  soon  begins  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  them  because  their  superiority 
over  scrubs  and  mongrels  is  so  manifest,  and 
invariably  they  give  them  better  care,  and  as 
a  consequence  make  money.  When  one  of 
my  patrons  improves  the  quality  of  his  stock 
I  as  a  dealer  am  benefited,  therefore  I  encour- 
age them  all  I  can." 

*  *  * 

Several  poultry-dealers  tell  me  that  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  farmers  make  with 
their  poultry  is  in  mixing  breeds.  One  year 
they  will  procure  Plymouth  Rock  males,  the 
next  Brahmas,  the  next  Leghorns,  and 
instead  of  making  any  progress  in  improve- 
ment they  find  in  their  yards  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  mongrels  and  scrubs  that  are 
neither  "fish,  flesh  nor  fowl."  The  more 
they  mix  and  cross  the  worse  they  are  off. 
They  are  like  the  brilliant  amateur  farmer 
who  became  owner  of  a  number  of  Holstein 
cows.  He  decided  they  were  somewhat  too 
large,  so  he  crossed  them  with  Jerseys. 
Then  he  concluded  that  there  was  not  enough 
beef  on  the  output,  so  he  crossed  them  with 
Shorthorns.  Then  somebody  told  him  that 
Galloway  hides  brought  much  higher  prices 
than  any  other,  so  he  procured  a  Galloway 
bull.  In  the  end  he  found  that  he  had 
neither  milk,  beef  nor  hide,  and  his  only 
recourse  was  to  sell  out  and  begin  again. 

I  have  raised  pure-bred  fowls  seventeen 
years,  and  have  found  them  profitable  stock. 
Size,  laying  qualities,  vigor,  anything  de- 
sired to  make  the  stock  suit  me  to  a  dot.can 
be  bred  into  them  by  proper  mating  and 
selection.  Some  years  ago  I  thought  my 
fowls  were  not  large  enough.  In  two  years 
I  had  them  up  to  the  mark  desired.  They 
did  not  lay  as  well  as  I  thought  they  should. 
In  three  years  I  had  hens  that  laid  over 
two  hundred  eggs  in  a  year.  And  all  this 
was  done  without  mixing  with  any  other 
variety  or  breed.  Simply  proper  selection 
and  mating. 


"Discouraged"  People 


Many  a  strong  man 


who  has  met  with 
accident  or  misfortune  has  given  up  the 
struggle  and  allowed  the  burden  of  making 
a  living  to  fall  upon  his  wife.  Said  a  big, 
lusty  fellow,  "If  I  hadn't  taken  down  sick 
and  about  lost  my  crop  of  corn  last  year  I 
would  now  be  in  lots  better  circumstances 
than  I  am.  When  they  saw  my  crop  was  a 
failure  they  closed  in  on  me  and  took  all  I 
had.  No,  I  ain't  doing  anything  now.  I'd 
like  to  get  a  good  job  somewhere,  but  it 
seems  like  they  don't  come  my  way."  His 
wife  was  then  taking  in  washing  to  provide 
food  for  the  family,  while  he  felt  too  niuch 
"discouraged"  to  even  make  a  garden. 


The  writer  of  the  above  is  an  old  man  and 
has  only  one  arm,  and  the  left  one  at  that, 
yet  he  has  bravely  risen  above  his  misfor- 
tune and  is  still  to  be  found  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  world's  workers.  Instead  of 
weakly  giving  up  the  struggle,  like  the  "dis- 
couraged" loafers  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
frittering  away  the  golden  hours  of  life  in 
idle  prattle  and  mischief-making,  he  man- 
fully sets  himself  to  making  a  living,  and 
in  so  doing  winning  the  priceless  boon  of 
health  and  the  sound,  restful  slumber  of  the 
honest  toiler.  Such  an  example  of  spirited 
energy  and  perseverance  is  enough  to  shame 
the  big,  lubberly,  able-bodied  loafers  who 
have  weakly  and  cowardly  like  given  up  the 
struggle  because  "luck"  seemed  to  be  against 
them  clean  out  of  the  sight  of  men. 


Planning  the  Campaign 


Not  more  than  one 


farmer  in  ten  makes 
any  well-defined  plans  for  the  next  season's 
campaign.  Most  men  have  a  vague  idea  of 
how  many  acres  of  this  or  that  they  will 
plant  next  season,  but  rarely  do  they  consider 
the  details— the  methods  they  will  pursue. 
It  is  a  good  time  right  now  to  study  all  these 
out  and  jot  them  down  in  a  book  that  can 
be  referred  to  in  the  busy  season.  When 
the  work  is  on  hand  and  pushing  one  to  his 
utmost  he  is  apt  to  forget  many  important 
details,  many  matters  that  are  small  but 
really  vital.  One  who  has  not  tried  it  has 
no  idea  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have  his  work 
all  carefully  planned  in  advance.  It  is 
almost  like  working  under  the  direction  of 
another  person.  I  am  aware  that  some  peo- 
ple imagine  that  farm-work  cannot  be 
planned  in  advance  because  it  is  so  largely 
governed  by  meteorological  conditions,  but 
if  they  will  once  give  it  a  trial  they  will  learn 
otherwise.  When  one  has  everything  in 
readiness  and  knows  to  a  certainty  what  he 
wants  to  do  he  can  accomplish  a  third  more 
than  when  his  ideas  are  all  mixed  and  min- 
gled with  the  odds  and  ends  that  bob'  up 
every  day.  When  he  knows  what  comes 
next,  and  how  he  has  determined  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  that  everything  is  in  readiness, 
there  is  no  confusion,  no  mistakes.  Careful 
planning  and  prompt  execution  of  those 
plans  makes  the  successful  farmer ;  haphaz- 
ard confusion  the  "unlucky"  one.  Don't  be 
"unlucky"  this  year. 


The  Catalogues 


of  seedsmen  are  now  com- 


ing in,  and  in  a  few  days 
my  order  will  be  forwarded.  The  early 
order  is  invariably  filled  promptly  and  with 
the  varieties  called  for.  Those  sent  in  about 
planting-time  are  filled  with  whatever  is 
left.  I  have  known  seedsmen  to  run  out  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  veg- 
etable-seeds before  the  season  was  half  over, 
and  many  a  gardener  has  been  disappointed 
through  sending  his  order  too  late  to  get  the 
best  stock.  The  best  plan  to  follow  is  to 
make  out  the  order  as  soon  as  the  catalogue 
arrives.  One  then  has  the  list  complete, 
order  sheet  and  everything  in  good  order. 
In  a  short  time  the  catalogue  may  be  lost  or 
destroyed.  Like  almost  all  others,  I  have 
my  fayorite  seedsman,  and  he  receives  my 
order  for  the  principal  part  of  my  garden- 
seeds,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  stick  to  a 
dealer  so  long  as  he  does  right— sends  out 
good,  live  seeds.  I  glance  over  all  cat- 
alogues that  come,  and  if  I  find  anything  in 
them  that  appears  to  be  extra  good  I  try  it. 

Feed  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Planting  Obchaeds.— Good  author- 
ities say  that  nine  trees  out  of  every 
ten  planted  never  bear  fruit  to  an 
extent  worthy  of  consideration.  Some- 
thing usually  happens.  The  trees  are  neg- 
lected, wrong  varieties  are  planted,  fruit 
from  the  trees  does  not  come  upon  the 
market  to  affect  prices.  There  would  be 
reason  to  fear  the  overproduction,  of  which 
we  hear  much,  if  all  the  trees  that  are  sold 
by  nurserymen  should  be  fruitful ;  but  just 
so  long  as  farmers  listen  to  the  tales  of 
agents  and  plant  varieties  unsuited  to 
soil,  climate  and  market,  and  just  so  long 
as  most  farmers  fail  to  fertilize,  prune  and 
spray  their  trees,  the  man  who  understands 
his  business  may  safely  hope  for  profit  from 
his  orchards.  If  he  is  engaged  in  producing 
the  few  varieties  that  are  in  demand,  and  has 
a  location  adapted  to  fruit,  the  competition 
he  must  meet  is  not  a  very  serious  matter. 

*  *  * 

Money  in  Apples.— Some  fair-sized  for- 
tunes are  being  made  from  apple-orcharding 
to-day.  These  orchardists  did  not  listen  to 
the  tales  of  tree  agents  who  are  here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow,  and  the  future  knoweth 
them  not.  They  did  not  want  any  marvelous 
new  variety,  untested  for  their  locality.  The 
orchards,  be  they  ten  acres  or  five  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  are  composed  of  the  one  or 
two  varieties  that  do  exceptionally  well  in 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  region  and  that 
are  in  demand.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  variety  suits  the  palate  of  the  grower  or 
not,  provided  it  sells  well.  In  fact,  the  best 
sellers  usually  are  not  those  of  highest 
quality,  but  they  are  good  keepers,  good 
shippers  and  of  good  color.  The  market 
takes  the  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis,  Home 
Beauty,  etc.,  freely,  and  the  successful 
orchardist  chooses  the  variety  that  succeeds 
under  his  conditions,  being  guided  by 
market  demand,  and  not  by  personal  prefer- 
ences in  the  matter  of  quality. 

I  write  of  the  demands  of  city  markets  and 
of  heavy  buyers  who  store  or  ship.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  local  markets  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  small  orchardist  often  finds 
it  profitable  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers near  at  hand.  Here  high  quality  is 
a  prime  consideration.  The  apple  need  not 
be  a  good  shipper  or  a  long  keeper,  but  must 
please  the  eye  and  palate.  Summer,  fall 
and  winter  varieties  are  wanted.  They  go 
direct  to  the  consumer,  and  the  fruit-grower 
seeks  to  satisfy  him.  But  the  extensive 
orchardist  must  have  a  staple  article— an 
apple  right  in  color,  a  shipper  and  a  keeper. 
The  man  who  produces  this  always  has  a 
market.  A  straight  lot  of  such  fruit  attracts 
the  shipper,  while  a  mixed  lot  of  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  fruit,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  big  dealers,  may  go  begging  for 
buyers.  %  ^  „ 

Applying  Lime  to  the  Soil.— There  are 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  three  hun- 
dred bushels  of  lime  is  not  considered  an 
excessive  application  to  an  acre  of  land.  In 
some  other  sections  fifteen  bushels  an  acre 
is  the  usual  amount.  The  advocates  of 
heavy  liming  defend  the  practice  vigorously, 
while  others  are  sure  that  a  few  bushels  are 
enough.  The  farmer  that  wants  the  truth 
becomes  badly  puzzled,  but  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  opinion  is  capable  of  some  explana- 
tion. Lime  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  for 
various  reasons.  Quite  often  soils  contain 
too  much  acid,  and  lime  is  needed  to  correct 
this  condition.  For  this  purpose  a  very 
light  application  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient. 
It  takes  up  the  acid,  and  an  increase  in 
growth  of  crops,  especially  clover,  follows. 

*  *  * 

In  other  cases,  where  the  litmus-paper 
test  may  not  show  any  harmful  degree  of 
acidity,  a  little  lime  may  act  directly  as 
plant-food  or  it  may  break  up  tough  plant- 
food  in  the  soil.  Such  a  soil  is  not  of  lime- 
stone origin,  and  the  required  lime  usually 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance  at  heavy 
cost.  There  is  an  effort  to  find  out  just  what 
the  minimum  amount  for  a  successful  appli- 
cation is.  The  smaller  the  amount  needed 
to  take  up  acid  or  supply  plant-food,  the  less 
the  cost  of  an  application.  But  on  heavy 
limestone  soils  we  have  a  very  different 
problem.  Lime  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
being  burned  on  the  farm  by  the  owner  of 
the  land.  The  cost  for  a  bushel  in  cash  is 
small.  The  object  in  liming  is  not  to  correct 
sourness  or  feed  plants,  but  to  change  the 
physical  condition  of  a  stiff  and  naturally 
strong  soil. 


The  soils  in  sections  where  heavy  liming 
is  practised  are  usually  tough  and  hard  to 
work.  They  do  not  give  up  their  fertility 
easily.  They  need  primarily  what  is  called 
the  mechanical  effect  of  lime  on  the  soil, 
rendering  them  more  porous,  admitting  air 
more  freely  and  holding  more  water  without 
puddling.  For  this  effect  more  lime  an  acre 
is  needed  than  in  the  correction  of  acidity. 
The  lime  is  at  hand,  and  a  heavy  application 
is  a  natural  result.  I  believe  some  stiff  soils 
would  not  respond  to  a  light  application, 
especially  if  made  upon  a  sod  and  left 
exposed  to  the  air.  With  lime  at  hand  it  is 
easy  to  depend  too  much  upon  it,  and  to  use 
it  wastefully.  This  is  often  done.  But  the 
liming  of  a  stiff  limestone  clay  to  secure 
disintegration  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
correcting  sourness  in  other  soils,  and  really 
demands  larger  amounts  of  lime  an  acre. 


Rational  Liming.— I  have  sought  to 
point  out  some  reasons  for  the  differences  in 
opinion  among  farmers  on  this  lime  question. 
Some  land  needs  no  lime.  Much  land  needs 
lime  in  small  amounts  to  take  up  harmful 
quantities  of  acid  or  to  supply  plant-food. 
Some  land  needs  larger  amounts  to  change 
the  texture  of  the  soil  and  break  up  its  tough 
plant-food.  So  long  as  such  land  is  dressed 
with  lime  by  means  of  a  shovel,  and  the  lime 
is  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for 
months,  unnecessarily  large  amounts  will 
continue  to  be  used.  The  minimum  amount 
for  a  tough  limestone  clay  is  not  definitely 
known.  But  rational  liming  is  the  use  of 
the  amount  absolutely  needed,  when  the 
lime  is  evenly  distributed  and  mixed  with 
soil  while  in  a  caustic  state.  As  the  amount 
used  in  an  application  depends  upon  the 
object  sought,  it  will  continue  to  vary  as 


in  this  work  one  has  the  advantage  in  that 
his  goods  are  necessities,  and  always  in  de- 
mand, so  that  if  the  quality  and  price  are 
what  they  should  be  sales  are  comparatively 
easy  to  make. 

A  number  of  ways  of  advertising  are  here 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader 
who  is  interested,  all  of  them  eminently  prac- 
ticable and  inexpensive.  The  illustration 
of  the  wagon  (Fig.  1),  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  signs,  speaks  for  itself.  If  one 
is  in  the  habit  of  making  weekly  trips  to 
town,  or  if  you  go  more  often,  so  much  the 
better,  carry  your  advertisement  with  you  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Get  some  narrow 
strips  of  half-inch  lumber,  and  make  frames 
the  width  of  your  wagon-box,  and  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  long.  Then  get  some 
muslin,  and  on  it  print  your  advertisement, 
and  tack  it  onto  the  frame,  and  the  frame 
onto  the  wagon-box.  If  you  have  a  lot  of 
fine  potatoes  for  sale  say  so  on  one  of  these 
-signs,  and  you  will  not  make  many  trips  to 
town  before  you  will  find  customers.  Do 
the  same  thing  with  anything  you  have  to 
sell  that  dwellers  in  town  want,  and  you 
will  readily  find  a  market  for  your  wares. 

In  connection  with  this  plan  of  signs  on  the 
wagon  fit  up  a  sample-box  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  can  be  easily  done  in  your  spare  time, 
making  the  box  so  that  it  will  fit  in  under  the 
seat  or  across  the  front  end  of  the  wagon. 
Divide  this  box  into  compartments,  and  fill 
each  compartment  with  any  samples  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  you  have  to  offer  the  public. 
In  selecting  samples  see  that  they  are  sam- 
ples, and  not  selected  specimens.  Have  the 
goods  you  deliver  even  a  little  better  than 
the  samples  you  show,  and  you  will  make 
customers  you  can  keep  if'  you  treat  them 
right.  If  you  have  grain  to  sell,  get  a  few 
wide-mouthed  bottles  at  the  drug-store,  and 
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soils  vary  in  their  condition.  The  tendency 
to-day,  however,  is  toward  small  and  fre- 
quent dressings. 

*  *  * 

Lime  and  Htjmtjs.— In  every  instance  let 
us  remember  that  most  soils  are  deficient  in 
organic  material,  and  that  lime  is  destructive 
of  such  matter.  It  frees  the  plant-food  in 
decaying  vegetation  in  the  soil,  adding 
temporarily  to  productiveness,  but  it  benefits 
permanently  only  when  we  use  the  liming 
as  a  means  of  growing  more  sods  that  will 
add  to  the  percentage  of  humus.  When  lime 
helps  to  clover  or  other  sods  it  benefits  land, 
but  lime  without  sods  or  manure  leads  to 
unfertility  of  the  land.  David. 


WHY  DO  NOT  FARMERS  ADVERTISE? 

Enthusiastic  believers  in  the  efficacy  of 
advertising  in  the  commercial  world  claim 
that  before  half  the  twentieth  century  is 
gone  merchants  generally  will  set  aside  a 
goodly  sum  yearly  to  be  devoted  to  adver- 
tising, just  as  is  now  done  by  those  who 
depend  almost  wholly  on  mail  orders  for 
their  trade,  and  that  the  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  sell  and  who  does  not  advertise  will 
be  a  fit  subject  for  the  platform  in  a  dime 
museum.  This  view  may  be  chimerical  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  yet  who  would  have 
dreamed  fifty  years  ago  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  the  simply  enormous  trade  that  is  now 
being  done  wholly  through  the  mails  ? 

Unfortunately,  as  in  some  other  matters 
affecting  his  own  welfare,  the  farmer  is 
slow  to  see  the  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  him  from  advertising;  not  of  necessity 
newspaper  advertising,  though  even  this 
may  be  done  to  his  profit  under  certain 
conditions,  but  by  every  legitimate  means 
making  known  his  wares.  Truth  is,  the 
farmer  is  not  a  good  trader.  He  can  pro- 
duce good  crops  in  abundance,  but  does  not 
know  how  to  sell  his  products.  This  is  true, 
it  is  safe  to  assert,  with  eight  farmers  out  of 
ten,  and  is  particularly  true  of  the  farmer 
who  is  located  some  distance  from  large 
towns  and  cities.  This  state  of  affairs  is  to 
be  regretted,  and  methods  should  be  devised 
to  find  a  way  around  the  difficulty.  I  will 
admit  that  it  is  no  pleasant  task  to  peddle 
one's  wares  from  house  to  house;  but  even 


put  up  in  the  samples  of  the  grain.  Slip 
these  bottles  in  your  pocket  when  you  go  to 
town,  and  take  occasion  to  show  your  sam- 
ples to  any  one  whom  you  think  is  likely  to 
want  grain.  Do  this  especially  with  oats, 
for  town  people  with  horses  would  be  glad 
of  the  chance  to  buy  good  oats  direct  from 
the  farm  at  the  same  price  they  pay  the 
middleman  in  town. 

Make  it  your  business  when  you  go  among 
people  who  are  likely  to  use  anything  you 
have  for  sale  to  tell  them  of  what  you  have, 
and  show  them  samples  if  possible.  Be  your 
own  drummer  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Of  course,  this  means  "talking  shop"  on 
many  occasions  when  you  would  rather  not, 
but  that  is  the  way  to  sell  your  products, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  to  sell  them  so  as 
to  get  the  highest  price  for  them.  I  have 
in  mind  a  farmer,  a  bright  man  of  consid- 
erable education,  tact  and  good  sense,  who 
makes  it  a  practice  to  go  to  the  city  some 
twenty  miles  away  once  in  two  or  three 
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weeks,  and  take  with  him  samples  of  his 
products,  which  are  mainly  eggs,  fowls  and 
fruits.  He  dons  his  best  clothes,  packs  his 
samples  in  a  small  compass,  and  goes  right 
for  the  best  retail-market  trade  in  the  city, 
and  frequently  approaches  the  stewards  of 
some  of  the  best  hotels.  His  dress  is  neat, 
and  as  he  looks  and  acts  and  is  every  inch 
a  gentleman,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing an  audience  from  any  business  man 
whom  he  approaches.  In  his  usual  farm- 
dress  this,  of  course,  would  not  be  possible. 
Our  friend  has  learned  how  to  get  custo- 
mers, and  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  keep 
them  after  getting  them  by  always  deliver- 
ing goods  that  are  a  little  better  than  his 
samples.  He  has  worked  up  .  a  trade  in 
fresh-laid  eggs  that  of  itself  gives  him  a  com- 
fortable income  the  year  through.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  start  him  on  this  track  sev- 


eral years  ago  when  he  had  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  potatoes  feady  for  the  late  fall 
market.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  let  the 
residents  of  a  near-by  town  in  some  way 
know  what  he  had,  but  he  was  loath  to  try  any 
plan  I  suggested.  On  my  own  responsibility 
I  had  one  hundred  postal-cards  printed,  on 
which  I  offered  the  potatoes  at  the  highest 
market  price  a  barrel  delivered  at  the  door, 
and  requested  those  who  were  interested  to 
write  for  samples,  which  would  be  shown 
them  at  their  address  on  either  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  of  the  following  week.  To  this 
card  I  attached  my  friend's  name,  and  ad- 
dressed the  cards  to  the  lady  heads  of  one 
hundred  families  whom  I  thought  would  be 
interested.  After  the  cards  were  mailed  I 
wrote  my  friend,  and  told  him  what  I  had 
done.  He  told  me  afterward  that  he  was 
much  provoked  at  my  action,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  tell  me  so  when  he  went  to  town. 
Two  days  later  he  began  to  receive  requests 
for  samples  of  the  potatoes  offered,  and— 
well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  by  the 
time  he  got  around  to  score  me  for  my  inter- 
ference in  his  business  all  the  potatoes  he 
had  to  spare  were  sold,  so  the  lecture  he 
gave  me  was  not  very  severe.  It  needed 
only  this  hint  to  put  my  friend  on  the  right 
track,  and  he  soon  outstripped  me  in  evol- 
ving plans  for  disposing  of  his  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

We  farmers  might  just  as  well  get  down 
to  the  facts  in  the  case  first  as  last,  and  learn 
that  we  nrast  compete  with  the  middle- 
man by  working  along  the  same  lines  as  he, 
and  the  first  step  is  to  learn  to  advertise. 
Use  the  signs  and  samples  as  suggested  for 
a  starter,  and  you  w'ill  soon  see  other  ways 
that  I  cannot  point  out  where  you  can  ex- 
tend your  advertising  to  your  own  profit.  If 
there  is  a  live  town  paper  near  you,  adver- 
tise in  it  occasionally.  Tou  may  not  be  able 
to  lay  aside  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  this 
purpose  as  the  merchant  does,  but  you  can 
devote  two  or  three  barrels  of  apples  or  po- 
tatoes, a  half  hundred  cabbages  or  some 
honey  to  advertising,  being  sure  that  the 
newspaper  man  will  give  you  the  full  mar- 
ket price  for  your  goods  in  space  in  his 
paper.  Try  it  for  awhile,  and  see  how  it 
works.  Others  have  been  successful  on  the 
same  lines,  and  so  may  you,  and  when  you 
have  reached  the  point  where  your  custo- 
mers call  on  you,  by  mail,  perhaps,  you  will 
then  begin  to  more  fully  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  independence  of  your  business. 

Geoege  R.  Knapp. 


COFFEE 

Dealers  in  a  number  of  cities  who  have 
offered  "Puerto  Bican"  coffee  for  sale  have 
found  a  receptive  market  for  it  as  a  high- 
grade  article.  Coffee  is  the  ideal  crop  for 
Puerto  Kico,  as  the  mountain  lands,  com- 
prising a  large  portion  of  the  island,  are 
fertile  to  their  summits.  It  is  claimed  that 
coffee  of  unexcelled  aroma  can  also  be  grown 
in  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
importations  of  the"  article  from  these  is- 
lands will  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased 
as  soon  as  American  capital  can  be  put  into 
operation. 

Reference  to  the  treasury  figures  show 
that  we  imported  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  870,514,455  pounds  of  coffee, 
amounting  to  $65,067,631,  at  an  average  cost 
of  7.4  cents  a  pound,  an  estimated  consump- 
tion per  capita  of  11.45  pounds.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  we  consume  nearly  as  much 
coffee  as  does  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  England  and  all 
other  countries  combined. 

Previous  to  1860  every  retail  merchant  in 
the  United  States  bought  his  coffee  green, 
and  householders  generally  did  the  roasting 
at  home ;  but  the  inventive  genius  and  skill 
of  the  American  mechanic  improved  upon 
the  antiquated  methods  of  roasting  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  customers,  and  the 
appreciation  of  these  benefits  resulted  in 
building  up  several  large  roasting  estab- 
lishments. The  industry  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  at  the  present  time  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  the  coffee  imported  into  this 
country  is  sold  by  the  merchants  to  the  con- 
sumer after  being  roasted. 

Much  of  the  coffee  imported  is  impreg- 
nated with  small  stones,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  Brazilian  diamonds.  The  average 
is  nearly  one  pound  of  stones  to  the  bag. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  these  stones  taken  from 
coffee  have  been  used  in  paving  the  walks 
and  drives  about  American  homes.  Un- 
doubtedly many  growers  believe  that  they 
receive  more  for  their  coffee  in  the  aggre- 
gate by  working  in  as  many  stones  as  pos- 
sible, but  in  this  they  are  in  errorr  for  the 
green  coffee  is  all  graded  by  experts,  who 
grade  stony  coffee  lower  than  they  do  coffee 
free  from  stones.        Guy  E.  Mitchell. 
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ARDEN  and  HELDi 

The  Cabbage-maggot.— It  will  be 
only  a  month  or  two  more  when  we 
must  begin  to  start  our  earliest 
cabbage-plants  in  the  greenhouse. 
It  is  by  no  means  too  early  to  think  of  the 
enemies  that  will  beset  us  later  on  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  get  the  plants  out  in  open 
ground.  The  great  foe  that  often  ruins  a 
large  portion  of  our  crops  is  the  maggot.  We 
have  tried  to  fight  it  with  all  sorts  of  appli- 
cations, and  more  recently  have  resorted  to 
the  device  of  keeping  the  maggot  away  from 
the  root  where  it  wants  to  feed  by  the  me- 
chanical barrier  of  a  collar  of  tarred  felt.  It 
seems  a  reasonably  safe  device;  at  least  I 
managed  to  save  a  fine  crop  of  early  cab- 
bages, two  years  ago,  by  this  device  when 
$  otherwise  a  good  many  plants  would  have 
been  destroyed.  To  those  who  wish  to  use 
this  device,  but  have  not  yet  learned  the 
particulars  (repeatedly  mentioned  in  these 
columns),  I  can  only  give  the  advice  to 
write  to  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  for  a  copy  of  an  earlier 
bulletin  on  this  subject.  It  gives  the  whole 
story.  Of  course,  it  is  some  trouble  to  cut 
the  collars  and  adjust  them,  but  the  expense 
is  trifling  compared  with  a  possible  loss  of  a 
third  or  one  half  the  crop.  These  Early 
Wakefield  and  Eureka  cabbages,  as  I 
usually  grow  them,  seldom  bring  me  much 
less  than  five  cents  a  head.  I  can  afford 
to  take  a  little  extra  pains  with  this  crop.  A 
reader  in  Prichard,  Ala.,  writes  me  about 
this  problem  as  follows :  "Instead  of  using 
tarred  paper  for  keeping  off  cabbage-mag- 
gots, would  it  not  be  as  well  to  use  the  tar 
by  either  reducing  or  warming  it  so  that 
some  of  it  could  be  poured  around  the  stem 
of  the  plant  ?  When  one  sets  out  from  25,000 
to  100,000  plants  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  a  paper  collar  around  each  plant.  If 
this  is  feasible,  what  is  the  best  kind  of  tar 
to  use,  and  how  should  it  be  applied?", 

I  would  not  risk  a  direct  application  of 
tar  on  tender  plants.  Although  I  have  not 
tried  it  as  yet,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  play 
havoc  with  the  plants.  But  there  is  another 
compound  which  has  been  used  in  just 
the  way  our  friend  suggests.  This  I  also 
mentioned  in  these  columns  last  season. 
For  the  benefit  of  new-comers,  however,  I 
will  give  the  formula  again ;  namely,  four 
pounds  of  fresh  tallow,  one  pound  of  lard, 
one  half  pint  of  sweet-oil,  one  half  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  (crude).  Mix  all,  and  have  it 
warm  enough  so  that  it  is  in  liquid  form. 
Make  a  little  cup-like  depression  around  the 
stem  of  each  plant,  and  then  pour  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  more  into  each  depression  so 
that  the  mixture  will  surround  the  stem  like 
a  collar.  It  soon  hardens,  and  keeps  the  fly 
or  maggot  away.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  the  effectiveness  of  this  device,  and 
propose  to  use  it  myself  more  largely  next 
season.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  test 
against  it  not  only  the  paper  collars,  but 
also  my  old  favorite  remedy,  tobacco-dust, 
also  a  mixture  of  lime  and  ashes.  Last 
spring  and  summer  I  hardly  lost  a  plant, 
whether  protected  or  not,  by  maggot  at- 
tacks ;  but  I  have  no  assurance  that  I  shall 
be  as  fortunate  the  coming  season. 


Kohlrabi  Appreciated.—  Whoever  tries 
the  vegetable  to  which  I  called  attention  in 
November  15th  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side (kohlrabi)  surely  likes  it.  H.  V.,  one 
of  our  friends  in  Chicago,  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows: "I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  kohlrabi  for  many  years,  although  on 
a  small  scale,  for  family  use,  for  cow  and 
chickens.  I  found,  after  trying  different 
kinds,  that  'Goliath'  served  my  purposes 
best.  It  grows  rapidly,  is  always  tender, 
although  not  so  much  as  'Vienna  Glass' 
kohlrabi,  but  when  young  there  is  hardly 
any  difference.  'Goliath'  grows  to  enormous 
size.  I  had  several  times  heads  as  heavy  as 
twenty-four  pounds,  seventeen  pounds  and 
ten  pounds.  Of  course,  the  kohlrabi  needs 
good  manuring.  It  never  gets  woody,  and 
keeps,  well  in  winter.  If  planted  one  and 
one  half  feet  apart,  and  thinned  at  the 
proper  time,  the  plant  should  on  an  average 
be  of  about  four  pounds  weight.  I  had  the 
seed  of  this  variety  from  Erfurt,  Germany." 

Pruning  and  Grafting.— I  often 
utilize  the  mild  spells  during  winter  for 
trimming  my  fruit-trees.  Most  trees  need 
looking  after,  especially  after  these  years  of 
neglect  and  the  careless  management  result- 
ing from  low  prices  and  a  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness.   With    brighter  ■  prospects,  of 
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course,  comes  greater  care  in  orchard  cul- 
ture. All  fruit-trees  under  my  control  will 
look  more  respectable  and  better  cared  for 
next  season  than  they  have  for  years.  I 
believe  that  will  be  the  case  with  most  or- 
chards over  the  country.  In  some  cases 
severe  pruning  will  be  necessary.  The 
question  is  whether  a  painting  or  coating 
over  of  the  cut  surfaces  will  be  required  or 
not.  I  have  seldom  cared  to  take  any 
extra  pains  in  this  respect.  The  superfluous 
limbs  and  twigs  were  simply  removed  and 
the  injury  left  to  heal  over  as  best  it  might. 
But  I  believe  that  some  cpvering  of  the 
exposed  surfaces  would  be  of  advantage. 
What  to  use  is'the  question.  Possibly  com- 
mon cheap  oil-paint  would  do  as  well  as 
anything,  and  it  might  be  applied  with  a 
brush  after  the  cut  surface  has  dried  a  little. 
For  choice  trees  or  small  ones  perhaps 
grafting-wax  might  be  used.  Later  on  I 
will  have  to  do  some  grafting ;  in  fact,  there 
is  occasion  for  it  almost  every  spring.  I 
may  want  to  put  in  a  few  scions  of  the  Rome 
Beauty  or  of  the  Walter  Pease  or  of  the 
Gravenstein  apples.  In  that  case  a  supply 
of  grafting-wax  will  be  needed,  and  I 
might  as  well  prepare  it  now  as  any  other 
time.  Mr.  Burbank,  of  California,  the  great 
originator  of  new  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
perhaps  also  of  vegetables,  recommends  the 
following  receipt  for  "best  grafting-wax ;" 
namely,  one  pound  of  tallow,  two  pounds  of 
beeswax,  four  pounds  of  rosin.  Slowly  melt 
all  together,  stir  well,  and  when  partially 
cooled  pour  into  pans  which  have  been 
moistened  or  oiled  to  keep  the  wax  from 
clinging  too  tightly  to  them.  When  thor- 
oughly cold  break  into  convenient  pieces. 
For  use  it  should  be  melted  and  applied 
carefully  all  over  the  exposed  cuts  and  open 
cracks  around  the  grafts.  A  small  paint- 
brush is  most  convenient  for  this  purpose. 
It  can  be  applied  safely  much  warmer  than 
can  be  borne  by  the  hand,  but  care  should  be 
used  not  to  have  it  very  closely  approaching 
the  boiling-point  of  water.    T.  Greiner. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

THE  CRANBERRY 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  cranberry  cannot  be  successfully  culti- 
vated except  on  the  granitic  soils  of  the 
Northern  states,  and  that  it  will  be  a  failure 
on  the  limestone  drift  soils,  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  the  prairies  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
the  Dakotas. 

Plants  and  Planting.— In  selecting 
plants  great  care  should  be  used  to  get  them 
from  fruitful  beds,  as  some  wild  beds  are 
almost  barren.  There  are  many  named 
kinds,  and  they  vary  greatly  in  size,  growth, 
time  of  ripening  and  productiveness.  The 
kind  most  esteemed  in  the  East  is  called  the 
Early  Black.  It  is  very  early  and  produc- 
tive, though  not  a  vigorous  grower. 

The  cranberry-plant  grows  very  readily 
from  cuttings,  and  on  this  account  slovenly 
growers  sometimes  cut  the  plants  in  a  hay- 
cutter,  sow  the  pieces  broadcast  and  harrow 
them  in ;  but  that  method  of  planting  is  not 
generally  advisable.  The  most  common  way 
is  to  make  cuttings  of  the  younger  parts  of 
the  vines,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  plant 
three  or  four  together,  setting  them  four 
inches  deep ;  but  sometimes  longer  cuttings 
are  used,  which  "are  doubled  when  planted. 
The  cuttings  may  be  carried  over  a  whole 
season  with  good  success  if  they  are  kept 
covered  with  running  water,  but  in  stagnant 
water  they  would  be  likely  to  spoil.  On  this 
account  they  may  be  set  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year  if  the  flowage  is  con- 
trolled, but  the  spring  of  the  year  is 
generally  preferred,  and  if  there  is  no  chance 
to  flow  at  will  it  is  by  far  the  surest  time  to 
plant. 

Before  planting  is  commenced  the  bed 
should  be  marked  off  each  way  at  eighteen- 
inch  intervals.  In  planting,  a  wooden  dibber 
is  used,  having  an  incurved  or  reverse  wedge- 
shaped  point,  with  which  the  cuttings  are 
crowded  through  the  sand  down  into  contact 
with  the  bog  beneath  at  one  operation,  with- 
out first  making  a  hole,  as  is  customary  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  a'  dibber.  *  After  the 
cuttings  are  planted  the  water  should  be 
raised  in  the  trenches  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  surface  land  a  little  moist  to  encourage 
the  rooting  of  the  cuttings.  The  after-cul- 
tivation consists  in  keeping  the  soil  moist 
and  in  giving  clean  cultivation. 

Picking.— If  the  berries  are  allowed  to 
fully  ripen  on  the  vine  they  will  keep  much 
better  than  if  picked  earlier;  but  where 
there  is  danger  of  frost  before  they  are  ripe 
the  berries  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  they 


commence  to  color,  though  when  picked 
thus  early  they  will  seldom  keep  well  after 
the  middle  of  January.  If  severely  frozen  the 
berries  are  ruined,  but  they  are  not  injured 
by  a  "white  frost."  Picking  is  generally 
done  by  hand,  though  some  few  growers 
"rake"  them  off  the  vines.  The  berries  keep 
well  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  but  they  are  more 
easily  kept  if  covered  with  water. 

The  high  bush  cranberry  is  a  very  different 
plant  from  the  kind  referred  to.  It  is  the 
original  form  of  the  snow-ball,  and  grows 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  producing  red  or 
yellow  berries  in  autumn,  having  one  large 
flat  seed  in  each.  It  may  be  increased  by 
layers  or-  divisions,  and  is  best  adapted  to 
moist  but  not  wet  land.  It  is  sold  in  some 
of  the  markets,  and  makes  a  nice  sauce  or 
jelly,  but  is  not  generally  so  highly  esteemed 
as  the  common  trailing  kind. 

Best  Location  for  Cranberry-beds. 
—In  a  wild  state  this  plant  is  found  at  its 
best  on  moist  land  where  the  water-level  is 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface.  It 
seems  to  be  rather  indifferent  about  the  soil, 
sometimes  growing  on  sand  and  then  on 
peat,  mud  or  moss. 

As  a  rule  the  best  locations  are  low 
meadow-lands  sloping  down  to  ponds,  or 
watered  by  brooks  or  creeks,  somewhat 
sheltered  but  not  shaded.  On  uplands  it  has 
been  successfully  cultivated,  but  in  such 
situations  it  is  generally  unprofitable,  and 
frequently  an  entire  failure.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  the  soil  in  which  this 
plant  is  to  thrive  must  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  and  yet  the  land  must  be  so 
drained  that  the  water  can  at  will  be  drawn 
off  at  least  ten  inches  below  the  surface. 
Land  that  has  been  covered  with  stagnant 
water  for  a  long  time,  as  the  bottom  of 
ponds,  is  not  fit  for  the  growth  of  this  plant 
until  it  has  been  cultivate  and  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  year  or  more. 

Soil  Adapted  to  It.— Wherever  the 
cranberry  is  growing  naturally  one  may  be 
sure  that  the  land  near  by  is  adapted  to  its 
culture.  If  no  wild  plants  are  growing  near 
the  supposed  proper  location  it  is  a  safe  and 
good  plan  to  plant  a  few  rods  of  the  most 
favorable  portion  of  it  as  an  experiment 
before  spending  much  time  or  money  on 
improvemenls  which  may  prove  to  be  futile. 
•With  a  bog  adapted  to  the  growing  of  this 
plant,  with  control  of  the  drainage  and  flow- 
age,  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  assured  for  almost 
every  year  if  the  work  of  preparation  is 
properly  done.  Yet  there  are  many  wild  and 
cultivated  bogs  that  have  yielded  very  prof- 
itable crops  for  many  years  where  the  flow- 
age  has  not  been  controlled,  and  hence  if 
that  factor  cannot  be  directed  at  will  is 
not  necessarily  a  sufficient  reason  why  an 
attempt  should  not  be  made  to  plant  suitable 
land,  providing  the  work  can  be  done  at 
small  cost.  The  returns  from  natural  cran- 
berry-bogs may  often  be  greatly  increased 
by  a  little  judicious  expenditure. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — The  first 
steps  in  preparing  for  a  first-class  cranberry- 
bed  should  be  directed  to  destroying  the 
vegetation  growing  on  the  land.  The  proper 
method  of  doing  this  will  vary  according  to 
the  location  and  condition  of  the  land.  But 
in  some  way  the  surface  of  the  land  must  be 
cleaned  of  its  growth  and  made  level  and 
fine  and  perfect  as  a  garden.  If  it  is  to  be 
flowed  it  should  be  made  perfectly  level,  as 
it  will  then  take  much  less  water  for  flowage 
than  if  uneven.  This  matter  is  especially 
important  where  the  water  supply  is  limited. 

Supplying  Sand.— It  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  have  the  surface  of  the  land  covered 
with  about  four  inches  of  clean  sand,  and 
this  should  be  done  even  if  at  considerable 
expense.  The  sand  used  should  preferably 
be  rather  coarse,  but  it  must  be  free  from 
clay  or  loam,  as  anything  that  encourages 
the  baking  of  the  surface  of  the  bed  is 
injurious.  This  sand  offers  a  good  place  for 
the  plants  to  root,  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
experience  shows  that  it  conduces  to  fruit- 
fulness.  Yet  there  are  many  very  fruitful 
peat-beds  that  have  never  been  sanded. 

Importance  of  Water.— The  flowage 
may  sometimes  be  controlled  from  a  pond 
above  the  bog,  or  by  a  brook  or  creek  run- 
ning through  it.  Every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  and  control  water 
for  flowage  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
Without  a  good  water  supply  bogs  often  get 
very  dry  in  periods  of  protracted  drought, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  plants,  and  occa- 
sionally peat  or  moss  bogs  get  on  fire  and 
burn  up,  destroying  all  the  work  done.  A 
bog  once  on  fire  can  seldom  be  saved  except 
by  flooding.  (2)  The  water  kept  over  the 
plants  in  the  spring  will  serve  to  retard  the 
blossoming  until  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and 
will  protect  the  fruit  from  early  frosts  in 
autumn.  (3)  Beds  that  are  kept  under  water 
until  late  in  the  spring  are  seldom  seriously 
injured  by  insects.  (4)  Beds  do  best  when 


protected  by  a  water  covering  in  winter.  If 
not  thus  protected  they  may  be  seriously 
injured. 

About  Flowing.— All  that  is  required  in 
flowing  a  bog  is  sufficient  water  to  cover  the 
vines;  they  should  be  covered  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  as  deep  as  they  are 
to  remain  covered  during  the  winter.  The 
freezing  of  the  vines  in  the  ice  does  not  hurt 
them,  but  raising  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  bed  after  they  are  frozen,  and  thus  rais- 
ing the  ice  and  tearing  the  vines  out  of  the 
ground,  is  where  the  great  danger  lies.  To 
avoid  this  the  sluiceways  should  be  kept 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  any  surplus  water 
to  pass  off. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  WINTER  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  ORCHARDS 

The  time  is  now  near  at  hand  for  winter 
work  against  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  state 
crop  pest  law  requires  that  infested  orchards 
should  be  treated  or  destroyed. 

The  general  state  inspection  that  has  been 
made  this  season  shows  that  most  of  the 
infested  orchards  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
proper  remedies.  In  our  experiments  with 
insecticides  last  winter  for  the  control  Of 
scale-insects  we  found  that,  everything  con- 
sidered, kerosene  in  mechanical  mixture 
with  water,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent, 
gave  the  best  results.  At  least  two  applica- 
tions are  necessary,  and  if  the  trees  are 
badly  infested  a  third  application  would  pay. 
Better  results  are  obtained  from  several 
applications  of  the  weaker  mixtures  than 
from  one  application  of  a  stronger  per  cent 
of  kerosene. 

The  first  application  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  trees  have  ripened  up  and  shed 
their  foliage,  while  the  insects  are  still  in  an 
active  condition  and  therefore  more  suscep- 
tible to  treatment  than  later  in  the  winter, 
when  they  are  "dormant.  The  application 
should  be  made  through  a  very  fine  spray- 
nozzle,  and  the  trees  thoroughly  moistened 
from  the  ground  to  the  tips  of  the  twigs. 
Thoroughness  in  the  application  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  good  results. 

At  any  time  during  the  winter  after  the 
first  treatment  the  usual  annual  pruning  of 
the  trees  may  be  done,  taking  care  to  remove 
all  superfluous  limbs  and  twigs  and  clear 
away  any  leaves  or  other  trash  that  may  be 
lodged  in  the  crotches.  Also  cut  the  trees 
back  as  much  as  possible  not  to  remove  too 
many  fruit-buds.  This  decreases  the  surface 
to  be  sprayed  the  second  time,  and  removes 
the  parts  most  likely  to  harbor  the  scale  in 
protected  places. 

The  second  application  of  the  kerosene 
mixture  should  be  made  in  the  spring,  begin- 
ning in  time  to  finish  as  the  first  buds  are 
opening.  If  three  applications  are  neces- 
sary, the  second  can  be  made  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  after  the  first,  and  the 
third  in  the  spring.  The  outfit  necessary  for 
applying  the  mixture  is  a  kerosene-sprayer 
fitted  up  with  the  proper  discharge  hose  and 
V,ermorel  nozzle.  For  orchard  work  a  barrel 
kerosene-sprayer  with  two  hose  attachments 
mounted  on  a  wagon  and  driven  between  the 
rows  should  be  used.  In  this  manner  two 
rows  can  be  sprayed  at  a  time.  The  hose 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree,  so  that  the  whole 
tree  may  be  sprayed  before  leaving  it. — 
From  bulletin  by  W.  M.  Scott,  State  Ento- 
mologist, Georgia. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Scurfy  Bark-scale.— A.  B.,  Galena,  111.  The 
insect  that  infests  the  bark  of  your  tree  is  what 
is  known  as  "scurfy  bark-scale."  It  is  quite 
common  in  some  sections,  and  is  occasionally 
injurious,  although  not  much  is  to  be  feared  from 
it.  Spraying  the  trees  with  potash  lye  when 
dormant  will  probably  cause  them  to  fall  off. 

Injured  Pear-tree.— L.  E.  C,  Salem,  Ohio. 
The  specimen  received  shows  a  portion  of  the 
branch  of  a  pear-tree  much  swollen,  but  there  is 
no  plainly  seen  insect  injury,  and  I  am  not  sure 
what  has  caused  the  injury,  but  rather  think  it 
was  caused  by  some  fungus  growing  in  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  new  growth.  I  think  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  off  the  injured 
portions,  if  it  is  not  too  much  work,  although 
I  doubt  it  will  cause  much  harm  even  if  left  on. 

Quince  Flowers  and  Frnit  Dropping 
©IT.— J.  E.  H.,  Massachusetts,  says  he  had  much 
trouble  with  borers  in  his  quinces,  and  that  they 
have  caused  the  flowers  and  fruit  to  drop  off.  He 
also  recommends  using  hot  brine  around  each 
tree  (about  two  quarts  of  old  salt  and  hot  water) 
to  kill  the  borers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  while  in  his  case  it  may  be 
borers  that  caused  the  flowers  and  fruit  to  drop 
off,  yet  the  same  result  may  be  produced  by  any- 
thing that  weakens  the  trees,  as  cold,  wet  soil, 
too  much  shade,  fungus  disease,  insects  that 
defoliate  the  bushes,  or  cold,  damp  weather  at 
flowering-time.  Also  that  while  two  quarts  of 
salt  might  not  injure  large  bushes  on  his  land, 
that  on  different  land  and  smaller  trees  the  results 
might  be  bad. 
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SUCCESSFUL  TEA-GROWING  AT  THE  SOUTH 

[COXTIXUED  FKOJI  FIRST  PAGE  ] 

the  difBculty  of  getting  trained  pickers  when 
wanted  is  a  serious  one.  Dr.  Shepard  proved 
equal  to  this  emergency  in  a  plan  which, 
while  it  is  undeniahly  a  hit  of  practical 
philanthropy,  is  also  a  good  business  ar- 
rangement, and  a  mutual  benefit  as  well. 
He  built  and  equipped  a  comfortable  school- 
house,  provided  a  competent  teacher,  and 
invited  the  colored  families  to  send  their 
children  to  the  school  free  of  charge.  They 
would  be  taught  all  the  branches  of  a  pri- 
mary school,  and  also  how  to  pick  tea,  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  to  help 
buy  food  and  clothing.  Of  course,  this  plan 
proved  an  immediate  success.  Many  of  the 
children  when  they  first  come  to  school  are 
too  small  and  delicate  to  work,  but  they 
soon  learn,  and  become  quite  skilful  in  the 
art  of  picking.  The  pickers  are  supplied 
with  a  wholesome  lunch,  and  often  make 
from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  day. 

■4. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Shepard's  labors 
and  the  inestimable  value  of  the  service 
which  he  has  rendered  the  Southern  section 
and  the  whole  country  is  apprehended  when 
the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  population 
of  the  South  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  means  of  employment  and  sustenance. 
Many  must  remain  idle  unless  new  indus- 
tries are  provided.  The  cultivation  of  tea 
offers  easy  out-of-door  employment  for  those 
incapable  of  hard  labor  in  a  hot,  malarial 
region ;  it  enables  women  and  children  to  be 
self-supporting,  as  is  required  in  all  densely 
populated  countries.  "According  to  my 
experience,"  said  Dr.  Shepard,  regarding 
the  outlook  for  profitable  employment,  "or- 
dinarily skilful  and  industrious  laborers 
may  be  safely  paid  as  much  in  tea-gardens 
as  in  cotton,  corn  or  pea  fields." 

Pinehurst,  the  scene  of  this  noteworthy 
experiment,  is  two  miles  from  Summerville, 
and  Summerville  is  twenty  miles  inland 
from  Charleston,  on  the  line  of  railroad 
which  connects  that  city  with  Columbia.  It 
is  a  beautifully  diversified  estate  of  seven 
hundred  acres.  The  grounds  immediately 
surrounding  the  pleasant  home  are  mainly 
devoted  to  ornamental  purposes.  The  vis- 
itor is  charmed  by  the  magnificent  woodland 
of  towering  native  pine-trees,  which  afford 
grateful  shelter  and  protection  to  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  rare  shrubs  and 
plants  flourishing  beneath  them.  Dr.  Shep- 
ard reveres  these  majestic  old  Southern 
pines,  and  would  not  permit  the  removal  of 
a  single  one  in  the  laying  out  of  his  road- 
ways and  paths.  The  tall,  straight,  bare 
trunks  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  permit 
only  a  softened  light  to  pass  between  their 
interlaced  boughs,  and  form  a  classic 

"Pillar'd  shade 
High  overarch'd  and  echoing  walks  between." 

4. 

Everything  is  on  a  large  scale  in  the  beau- 
tiful Pinehurst  park.  Cape  jasmines  grow 
in  extensive  groups  of  dozens,  with  flowers 
as  large  as  magnolias,  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  fragrance.  A  specially  fine  bor- 
der of  hydrangeas  has  plants  nearly  as  tall 
as  a  man,  with  flower-heads  uncommonly 
large  and  of  an  intense  cerulean  hue.  Roses 
are  planted  by  the  acre,  and  cultivated  like 
a  corn-field,  or  trained  on  trellises  ten  feet 
high.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  at  Pinehurst 
to  see  a  mass  of  flowering  Chinese  azaleas 
an  acre  in  extent.  There  are  fruit-gardens 
and  much  else  to  attract  the  public,  who 
extensively  patronize  the  park  and  pur- 
chase the  flowers,  the  proceeds  of  this  sale 
going  to  a  local  charitable  institution. 

The  principal  avenues  of  the  park  are 
bordered  by  low-kept  hedges  of  tea-plants, 
which  afford  pickings,  and  thus  happily 
combine  the  ornamental  with  the  useful. 
This  is  an  entering  wedge  to  the  practice  of 
tea  culture  which  Dr.  Shepard  would  like  to 
see  widely  adopted.  "There  is  a  large  class 
of  people,"  he  declared,  "who  might  prof- 
itably add  the  cultivation  of  tea  to  flowers 
and  vegetables,  filling  out  the  corners  of 
their  gardens  and  home  fields  with  tea- 
bushes,  as  they  do  in  China,  or  substituting 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental  evergreen 
hedges  of  that  plant  for  the  present  un- 
sightly and  costly  fences.  Cultivated  in  this 
way  the  outlay  of  time,  labor  and  money 
could  hardly  prove  burdensome;  and,  as 
one  result,  the  household  should  be  able  to 
supply  its  own  tea,  pure,  strong  and  invig- 
orating, instead  of  the  wishy-washy  stuff 
generally  sold." 

Nothing  interests  the  intelligent  visitor  at 
Pinehurst  more  than  the  fine  tea-gardens, 
comprising  fifty  acres  or  more  in  all  stages 
of  development,  and  in  a  perfection  of  cul- 
tivation hardly  excelled  in  oriental  coun- 
tries.   Here  is  the  Rose  tea-garden  of 


almost  an  acre,  now  nine  years  old,  whose 
gratifying  productiveness  is  the  best  basis 
for  the  belief  that  commercial  tea  may  be 
grown  in  South  Carolina  in  quantity  quite 
comparable  with  the  average  yield  of  the 
most  favorably  situated  oriental  countries. 
One  notes  the  good  condition  of  the  bushes, 
which  are  about  three  feet  tall,  and  look 
like  well-pruned  willows,  although  the 
leaves  are  a  little  darker  and  more  glossy. 

A  neat  two-story  wooden  cottage  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  tea-factory,  in  which  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture— the  wilt- 
ing, drying,  rolling,  oxidation  and  firing- 
are  accomplished  by  the  latest  forms  of 
machinery.  The  factory  stands,  like  all  the 
other  buildings  of  the  place,  beneath  the 
superb  Southern  pines.  Not  far  away  is 
the  neat  frame  school-house  for  the  colored 
children. 

With  regard  to  the  future  extension  of 
tea  culture  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  no 
person  can  hope  to  succeed  unless  the  meth- 
ods laid  down  by  Dr.  Shepard  are  strictly- 
adhered  to.  Experience  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  governing  every  detail.  The 
prospective  grower  must  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship, and  thus  become  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  science  and  practice  of  the 
whole  culture.  To  this  end  the  national 
government,  which  has  shown  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  appropriation  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  by  the  last  Congress  to  further 
the  work,  will  undoubtedly  contribute  by 
establishing  an  agricultural  school  or  ex- 
perimental farm  near  Pinehurst,  where  a 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  plants 
and  the  manufacture  of  tea. 


PROTECTED  OUTLET  OF  TILE-DRAIN 

If  the  fall  be  slight  the  unprotected  outlet 
of  a  tile-drain  will  sooner  or  later  give 
trouble  from  clogging,  due  to  stock  tramp- 
ing or  the  action  of  frost,  and  the  tile  will 
become  displaced.  A  good  protection  may 
be  made  by  placing  stones  of  about  the  size 


of  the  tile  in  diameter  upon  each  side  of  it, 
and  laying  large  flat  stones  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  thing  from  the  mouth  back 
three  or  four  feet.  Earth  should  then  be 
placed  on  the  stones  to  protect  them.  Ac- 
cumulations of  silt  should  be  removed  fre- 
quently. ^        M.  G.  Kaixs. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  South  Dakota.— Sometimes  one  sees  in 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  something  from  corre- 
spondents that  the  reader  considers  has  more  than 
paid  him  for  the  price  of  the  paper.  It  has  been 
so  with  me  many  times,  and  it  may  be  some  of 
your  readers,  especially  land-renters,  would  like 
to  know  where  they  can  get  a  cheap  but  desirable 
home  of  their  own.  This,  to  my  notion,  is  about 
half  way  between  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  There 
are  three  railroads,  and  the  traffic  is  immense. 
Land  is  cheap  and  good.  The  markets  are  excel- 
lent, and  near-by  land  can  be  had  from  §2  to  §3  on 
the  Omaha,  and  a  little  more  on  the  other  two 
roads.  All  kinds  of  berries  you  ever  heard  of  grow 
here  in  abundance.  One  acre  cultivated  to  straw- 
berries produced  over  $400  worth  last  July.  There 
is  not  much  timber,  but  enough  for  fuel  and  fen- 
cing. The  land  can  easily  be  put  in  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Clover 
does  remarkably  well.  S.  H.  D. 

Watertown,  S.  D.   

From  North  Dakota.— I  saw  a  few  lines  in  the 
December  1st  issue  from  a  hired  hand  in  Virginia, 
saying  that  810  a  month  was  all  a  fellow  could  get 
there,  and  §115  for  a  year,  and  hard  work  every 
day  to  earn  it.  Now  I  think  those  hired  hands 
are  very  foolish  to  remain  there  when  they  could 
just  as  well  come  up  to  North  Dakota  and  get  §215 
to  $250a  year ;  and  $215  is  the  lowest  wages  paid  for 
a  year,  with  not  so  much  work  to  do  in  the  winter 
season  as  in  the  Eastern  states.  Hired  men  get 
from  $160  to  S200  for  eight  months  here.  Good 
men  are  always  in  demand.  A.  S. 

Park  River,  N.  D.   

From  Tennessee.— We  live  in  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  east  Tennessee,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, which  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  and  ward 
off  the  blizzards  of  winter,  giving  us  the  most  de- 
lightful all-year  climate  on  the  continent.  We 
raise  all  crops  andfruits  grown  in  Northern  states, 
and  some  not  grown  there.  Sheep-growing  and 
early  lamb  raising  are  profitable.  Our  sheep  run 
on  grass  until  January  first,  when  we  put  them  on 
the  wheat  and  winter  oats,  and  they  will  graze  on 
them  till  grass  comes  in  the  spring.  We  have  no 
malaria  or  yellow  fever.  Fall  was  pleasant,  and 
wheat,  oats  and  grass  grew  finely  and  promise 
an  abundant  harvest.  E.  L.  6. 

Loudon.  Tenn. 


No  707— Extension  TopSarrey,  with  doable  fend- 
ers. Complete  with  side  curtains,  aprons,  lamps  and 
pole  or  shafts.  Price,  $80.  As  goodas  sells  for  840  more. 

selectioD  in  the  country  as  we  make  17$  styles  of  vehicles  and  65styiesof  harness.  Catalogue  free 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING, 


Your  Whole  Fatuity 

Would  Be  Satisfied 

with  one  of  these  surreys.  They  are  handsome,  strong,  sty- 
Usb,  easy  riding  and  durable.  Selling  on  our  plan  yon  can 
examine  It  thoroughly  before  you  are  required  to  Day  It. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

bat  sell  all  goods  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  purchaser  at  whole- 
sale prices.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  In  the  world  selling  to 
the  consumer  exclusively.  We 
have  pu  rsued  t  h  i  s  plan  successfully 
for  27  years.  You  assume  no  risk 

as  we  ship  oar  poods  anywhere  tor  exami- 
nation and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Largest 


No.  180— Double  Buggy  Har- 
ness, with  nickel  trimmings.  Price 
.    complete  with  collars  and  hitch. 
CO.,   ELKHART,   INDIANA-  strar^,e22.AsgoodaasellBfor$30. 


The 


FREE 


^Choicest 


FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK 

lis  undeniably  the  best  and  most  instructive  publication  of  its! 
Jbind  ever  issued.   It  opens  up  with  a  resume  on  the  size  andf 
magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry  and  follows  with  "Poultry  Raising  on| 
I  the  Farm/'  "Pool try  and  Incubators  on  the  Farm,"  "Feeding  Specially  for  J 
Eggs,"  "Raising  Broilers  for  market,"  Successful  Egg  Farming,"  "Capons  for-* 
Profit,"  "The  PeMn  Duck  Industry,"  etc.,  ecL  It  tells  incidentally  about  s 
gl==  the  old  standard  RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  and  the  results 
their  use  have  produced,  tbe  success  to  which  they  have  helped  their  users,  ete.  Tells  all  about  the  new 
"wrinkles,"  new  improvements,  new  machines,  etc.    We  send  '1  he  20th  Century  Book  1*2  ali 
toqnirera  on  receipt  of  lu  cents  to  cover  postage,  BEL1ABU  INCUBATOR  &  BROODEB  CO.,  BOI  B-41    QUINCY.  ill. 


Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  aphis,  scale,  yellows, 
etc.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum ,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

etc.   Immense  supply  of  -email  fruits.    Headquarters  for 


PEACH 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

40  acres  hardy  Rosen.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Flcus,  Roses. 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money*  Try  us- 
Elegant  catalogue  free.   46th  lear.  lOOOAcrei. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,    Box  683,  Painesvllle.  O. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies'  or  gentlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  violins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choiceof  ahundred 
other  articles,  all  guaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toilet 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  money*  We  trast  yon.  Qirls  and  boys  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  fall  information.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Works,  92  Late  St.,  Oak  Part,  III. 


Only  $5.00 

for  thia  first-class  cooker  and  water-heater. 
Just  tbe  thing  for  cooking  feed  for  STOCK, 
PIGS  or  POULTRY  and  for  beating  water 
for  SCALDING  HOGS.    Bums  wood  only. 

The  Farmer's  Feed  Cooker 

is  made  of  best  cast  iron,  with  Xo.  22  galvanized 
steel  boiler,  and  holds  20  gallons.  We  make 
larger  cookers,  and  will  quote  prices  on  application. 

Send  for  free  circulars 
Reliable  Incb.  &  Brdr.  Co.,  Box  41,  Quincy,  111 


We  have  spent  $4,000  on  onr  new  book, 
"How  to  Bake  Honey  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators."  It  tells  it  sU.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
pages,  3x1 1  In.   Illustrated.  It's  as  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubaton 

—and  it'a  the  best.   Out  batch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Senal5cta. 
iu  stamps  for  (4.000  book  No.  71  • 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Wayland,  N.  Y.      Boston,  Mass. 


jSEU  . 
ISUFPUtDl. 

K01STUBE. 
l>SCLf-  . 
.  REGULATING.  L  „ 

SBJ.vaniuitHfiEe^ 

Address  nearest  office. 
Chicago,  111. 


Poultry  for  Profit" 

-r^pag^is  tbe  title  of  our  new  year  book.  It 

probably  gives  more  exact  information 
drawn  from  actual  experience 
than  any  book  of  its  size  now  issued.  Tells 
about  how  to  breed,  grow*  feed 
1  market  fowls  of  all  kinds.  Tells  inriden 
tally  all  about  the  Famous  Mlllhook 
Poultry  Farm,  the  largest  pure  bred  poul- 
y  establishment  in  the  country.  Finely  illustra- 
with  cuts  from  life.     Mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 
Send  for  a  copy  and  be  entertained  and  informed. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  C0..Bsx  162  .Freenort.III. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  160 
pages,  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Poultry-Houses,  etc.  How 
to  raise  Chickens  successfully,  their  care, 
diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams  with  full 
descriptions  of  poultry-houses.  All  about 
Incubators,  Brooder,  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEHAKEIt,  Box  858,  1'REEPOKT,  ILL. 


The  Globe  Incubator 

will  hatch  all  fertile  eggs.  It  is  easy  to  oper- 
ate! Any  ordinary  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can 
handle  it.  Our  large  6S  page  catalogue  sent 
free  to  any  address.  It  tells  all  about  the 
Improved  fJlobe  Incubators,  Improved 
GlobeBrooders, Triumph  Hot  Water  Heaters 
for  Poultry  Houses.  Wire  Netting  for  Poul- 
try Yards,  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  poultry  supplies. 
Write  for  it  immediately,  it  only  takes  a  postal  card.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  788.  Free-port, 111. ,C  S.  A. 


U  ATPU  with  the  perfect,  self- 
n  M  I  Vn  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  n.  STAHL,         Qulncy,  111. 


SUPERIOR  INCUBATORS 

Suoccjs  Is  jours  If  you  buy  a  Buperior 
machine.  Each  one  guaranteed.  Beat 
regulated  and  ventilated  machine  made. 
Size  from  50  oggs  to  400.  Price  from  $5 
to  *40.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Contains  many 
valuable  recipes  for  farm  and  poultry. 
Superior  In  cubator  Co.,  Xenla,  Ohio. 


Great  Hatches 

MONITOR  INCUBATORS 

are  thoroughly  successful,  self-regulating, 
easily  operated,  by  unskilled  person.  Guaran* 
teed 'satisfactory.  Circulars  free.  Our  big 
.catalogue  tells  It  all.  Mailed  for  a  stamp. 
The  Monitor  Co..  Box  D,    Moodos,  Conn. 


FOWLS  AND  EGGS  FOR  SALE«^«* 
Bar.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas,  Bf.  and  W.  Leg- 
horns, W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Lanft- 
shans,  Bf.  Cochins,  Houdans,  Polish,   Pekin  Ducks. 
Effgs.  SI  per  set.   Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue. 
\V.  W.  SlIAMPA>ORE.  Box  O,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


THE  CROWN  tot  cutting  green 


cutting  gt 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Zotcext  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials.   Wilson  Bros.>  EAST  ON,  PA. 


HEESEN 
FEED 
COOKER 


Get  Your  Money's  Worth. 


You  will  find  this  cooker  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  Absolutely  full  measure  — (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  "70  gallons");  one-half 
cheaper  than  any  other;  simplest;  lasts  for  genera- 
tions; quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  of 
fuel ;  coal  or  wood ;  7  sizes,  15  to  70  gallons.  Send 
for  circular.   Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

factory  to  farmer.      20  nig|,  St-t  Tecutnseb,  Mich. 


FORD'S  S0UND 

Fruit,  Plants*  Trees,  Potatoes  &  Bulbs. 

Quality,  first  consideration.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CATALOGUE  FREE— You  need  it,  no  matter  how  many  others 
you  already  have.  It's  brim  full  of  good  things  at  lowest  prices. 
FflP  1  ftp  aDd  the  addresses  of  7  men  or  women  who  buy 
rUl  1  Uw  seeds,  &c,  we  willsendlpkt,  each — Advance  To- 
mato, Breadstone  Turnip,  Black  Diamond  Water  Melon,  Jap. 
Imp.  Morning  Glory,  Allegheny  Hollyhock  and  choicest  Sweet 
Peas.  This  collection  without  names  25  cents,  6  for  $1.00. 
r«.M  Cflrt  wo  will  send  by  mall  anywhere  In  U.S.  1  nice  vine 
rUl  uUv  each  10  choicest  varieties  Grapes  covering  season 
from  early  to  late  in  time  of  ripening.  For  7  names  as  above  we 
will  add  to  this  col,  2  Miller  Red  Raspberryplants.  Mention  this 
paper.    FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Ravenna,  O. 


FREE 


SEED  tM. 

Toget  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mall  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  Due 
BUI  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
tree.  All  the  Be«t  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin* 
senf?,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  $1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Dod 't  give  your 
order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to 
day.  It  is  FREE  to  alL  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  4fi  Rosehill.  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Slst  edition  of  Our  New- 
Guide    to    Rose   Culture,  the 

leading  Rose  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ica, free  on  request.  132  pages 
superbly  illustrated.  Describes 
nearly  200  entirely  new  roses  and 
old  favorites.  Makes  success  with 
D.  *fc  C.  Roses  sure.  Describes  all 
other  desirable  flowers.  Also 
free  sample  of  our  magazine— 
^^Success  with  Flowers." 
THE  DINGEE  A-  CONARD  CO. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


MILLION  DOLLARpotat^ 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth !  Our 

Catalog  tells— bo  also  about  Sai- 
ler's Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato.  I 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
erowersin  U.8.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and  J 
up  a  bbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c  t 
it.mp  for  Big  Catalog,  r  -15C 

1J0HN  A.SALZER5EED  (°LA  CROSSEwisf 


EARLIEST  PEACH 

The  earliest  peach  grown  to-day  is  the 
Vl^TAD     Matures  in  this  local-  j 
TlvlvKi  ity  aboulJune  10.  A| 
vigorous  and  hardy  grower.  Semi-cling 
tub-acid,  fine  flavor.  White  with  red  blush, 
Fruit  t»of  good  site,  solid  fleshed,  a  good 
shipper.  Sixty  varieties  1,000,000  Trees. 
Strawberries,  Plum  and  Apple 
Trees,  Asparagus,  etc.    Write  us  at  once  for  illustrated 
Catalogue— Jb'JrtEiE. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  88,  Berlin,  Hd. 


AGENTS  by  taking  orders  for  Battles'  Seeds. 

Splendid  outfit.  New  plan.   Quick  sales,   Write  fcr  terms  at  once, 

FRANK  a.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


(Conducted  by  P.H.JACOB 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  CARE 

Much  skill  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  breeder  to  produce  perfectly 
marked  birds,  and  it  may  be  justly 
claimed  that  breeding  is  a  fine  art, 
though  there  is  still  a  class  who  think  the 
whole  affair  of  raising  a  brood  of  chicks 
only  a  pastime.  Years  ago,  when  the  barn- 
yard fowls  could  be  bought  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  cents  apiece,  it  would  not  pay  to  de- 
vote too  much  time  to  their  breeding  and 
rearing.  But  things  have  changed  since 
then.  Improvement  and  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  live 
stock  necessitates  more  careful  selection, 
greater  care  and  better  management  to  pro- 
duce and  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  stock, 
for  on  the  quality  most  generally  depends 
its  value.  Care  for  chicks  does  not  imply 
that  they  should  be  coddled  and  pampered 
to  death  by  overzeal  or  mistaken  kindness. 
Care  is  that  part  of  the  routine  of  poultry 
culture  which  bestows  a  kind  hand  to  the 
tender  younglings,  to  supply  their  little 
wants  with  the  view  of  promoting  thrift, 
good  health  and  prepossessing  looks,  and 
prepare  them  for  a  useful  and  valuable  life 
by  giving  them  such  food  and  adjunct  nec- 
essaries as  will  best  accomplish  this;  but 
the  breeder  does  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  bestow  much  care  unless  he  feels  that  the 
chicks  will  grow  up  to  be  perfect  specimens 
of  their  breed. 

PROTECTING  AGAINST  COLD 

Although  extremely  cold  weather  may 
exist  any  time  in  winter,  yet  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  state  that  to  make  a  poultry-house 
frost-proof  means  that  there  must  be  a 
double  wall  or  the  house  must  be  well  lined 
with  paper,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
some  expense  must  be  incurred.  There  is 
no  better  non-conductor  of  heat  than  air, 
aiid  a  space  of  one  inch  of  "dead  air"  will 
prevent  drafts  and  dampness;  but  the  ob- 
ject is  to  secure  a  warm  poultry-house  at 
the  smallest  cost.  The  best  mode  of  so 
doing  is  to  nail  the  boards  on  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  effectually  prevent  rain  from 
beating  under,  and  then  lining  the  outside 
close  upon  the  boards  with  tarred  paper. 
Ordinarily  thick  paper;1  such  as  is  used  in 
buildings,  may  be  procured  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  third  of  a  cent  a  square  foot, 
which  will  answer  as  well  as  tarred  paper 
except  for  roofing.  A  coat  of  linseed-oil 
may  then  be  applied,  or  even  coal-tar,  as 
the  paper  will  soon  become  hard  and  firm. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  poultry- 
house  can  be  made  entirely  frost-proof  un- 
less artificial  heat  be  used;  but  with  the 
animal  heat  of  the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  and 
the  house  well  protected,  the  temperature 
may  be  greatly  increased,  even  in  severe 
weather. 

4. 

MARKET  QUALITIES 

In  breeding  for  market  it  is  important  to 
have  a  breed  that  grows  rapidly  and  fleshes 
up  young ;  the  skin  should  be  yellow,  and  if 
the  feathers  are  all  white  both  the  chicks 
and  old  fowls  will  look  much  better  when 
dressed  than  those  with  colored  feathers. 
The  color  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  impor- 
tant, yet  half  of  the  fowls  that  are  sent  to 
market  have  anything  but  a  yellow  skin. 
Small  bone,  short  legs  and  a  well-rounded 
form  are  all  desirable,  and  a  size  (when  full- 
grown)  of  not  less-than  five  pounds  and  not 
over  six  before  dressed  gives  the  best  early 
fowl  for  market.  None  of  the  qualities  are 
an  injury  to  a  laying  hen,  and  if  to  them  are 
added  good  layers,  hardy  and  quiet,  we  may 
often  have  combined  the  points  necessary 
for  both  meat  and  eggs. 


MAKING  MISTAKES 

It  is  natural  for  the  hens  to  lay,  and  when 
they  do  not  produce  eggs  in  the  summer  or 
fall  the  cause  should  be  investigated.  When 
eggs  cease  to  come  in  the  farmer  sells  the 
molting  hens,  which  is  just  where  he 
makes  his  greatest  mistake.  The  ones  to 
dispose  of  are  those  that  are  fat  and  in  high 
condition.  If  the  poultry  on  the  farm  have 
the  attention  given  them  that  is  received  by 
the  cows  the  farmer  would  soon  learn  to 
know  more  about  his  flocks  and  understand 
how  to  correct  his  mistakes. 


FEEDING  FIXED  RATIONS 

The  matter  of  feeding  depends  upon  so 
many  conditions  that  a  suggestion  for  one 
flock  may  not  apply  to  another,  and  one  hen 
may  eat  twice  as  much  as  another.  Advice 
given  for  a  flock  may  apply  to  that  flock 
only.  If  there  are  a  dozen  hens  in  a  yard, 
and  the  owner  gets  only  six  eggs  a  day,  it  is 
plain  that  six  of  them  are  not  laying.  Now, 
a  hen  that  produces  an  egg  certainly  re- 
quires more  than  a  non-layer,  and  yet  the 
latter,  if  with  the  laying  hens,  may  get  more 
than  any  other  in  the  flock.  All  hens  or 
pullets  with  red  combs  should,  therefore,  be 
to  themselves,  and  should  be  fed  more  than 
the  non-layers.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
quart  of  grain  or  its  equivalent  is  a  ration 
for  twelve  hens  one  day.  Yet  although  that 
quantity  is  the  estimate,  no  one  would  like 
to  feed  just  a  quart  "day  in  and  day  out,"  as 
the  saying  is.  It  is  too  much  like  feeding 
by  rote.  No  man  living  is  capable  of  advis- 
ing another  how  to  feed.  There  are  too 
many  contingencies  in  the  way.  He  can 
only  feed  his  own  flock  properly,  as  no  two 
flocks  will  eat  the  same  amount  of  food,  nor, 
will  any  one  flock  eat  the  same  amount  every 
day. 

LANGSHANS  AND  COCHINS 

A  black  COchin,  like  any  other  Cochin, 
requires  plenty  of  time  for  maturity,  often 
not  laying  until  fully  grown,  while  the 
Langshan  hen  may  begin  to  lay  when  but 
little  over  six  months  old.  The  Cochin  is 
the  most  persistent  sitter,  while  the  Lang- 
shan does  not  show  a  strong  propensity  for 
so  doing,  but  does  her  work  well  when  she 
begins,  the  same  as  the  Cochin.  A  Langshan 
can  fly  high  for  a  large  fowl,  while  the 
Cochin  is  no  flyer  at  all.  The  Langshan 
always  has  dark  legs  with  pink  between  the 
toes,  while  the  legs  of  the  Cochin  may  be 
either  dark  or  yellow.  The  skin  of  the 
Langshan  is  white,  and  the  flesh  fine  in 
grain,  but  the  Cochin  has  yellow  skin  and 
rather  coarser-grained  flesh.  The  carriage 
of  the  Langshan  is  majestic,  and  its  beauty 
of  plumage  is  increased  by  its  long  sickle- 
feathers,  except  such  as  are  short  and 
abruptly  turned  over. 


POULTRY  WITHIN  REACH  OF  ALL 

What  a  boon  to  the  man  of  limited  means 
is  the  opportunity  of  keeping  poultry.  He 
not  only  can  have  fresh  eggs,  but  is  also  en- 
abled to  enjoy  a  roast  fowl  at  times,  as  well 
as  obtaining  the  same  at  only  a  very  small 
cost.  There  is  always  more  or  less  food  that 
cannot  be  utilized  in  all  families,  and  a  small 
flock  of  hens  can  thus  be  partially  supported 
without  entailing  any  very  great  expense. 
It  is  simply  changing  the  form  of  the  cheap 
food  into  poultry  and  eggs,  which  are  often 
higher.  Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  keep- 
ing a  few  hens.  The  working-man  cannot 
afford  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  often  he  has  no 
accommodations  for  a  pig,  but  he  can  always 
find  a  place  somewhere  for  a  few  hens, 
which  will  interest  him  and  add  to  his  en- 
joyment as  well  as  profit.  Even  the  chil- 
dren join  in  the  undertaking,  and  are  all 
benefited  thereby. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Turkey  Incubators.— There  are  others  who 
have  been  communicative  on  the  subject  of  tur- 
key incubators,  and  the  sister  who  wrote  of  her 
"gentle  turkey"  some  time  ago  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  experiment. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  my  belief  that  much  depends 
on  her  turkeyship's  natural  amount  of  suscep- 
tibility, while  the  turkey-hen  is  not  of  parliamen- 
tary habits,  as  she  will  frequently  lay  and  sit  with 
other  hens;  but  when  it  comes  to  yielding  to 
coercive  measures  she  is  by  far  more  tractable 
than  any  other  fowl,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the 
method  of  handling  or  "breaking"  her  is  of  prime 
importance.  The  idea  of  forcing  a  turkey  to  sit 
was  a  new  one  to  me  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  it  seemed  rather  paradoxical,  but  I  decided 
to  test  its  practicability.  So  along  in  January  I 
went  to  a  neighbor's  and  purchased  a  fine  young 
Bronze  hen  for  seventy-five  cents.  I  brought  her 
home,  and  the  way  in  which  she  hopped  on  to  my 
pretty  fluffy  Cochins  was  a  caution.  Frofti  that 
day  she  was  mistress  of  the  barn-yard.  One 
evening  of  the  first  week  in  February  I  took 
her  to  the  shed,  where  I  procured  a  salt-barrel, 
laying  it  down  and  blocking  it  on  either  side  to 
prevent  its  rolling.  I  put  in  a  generous  amount  of 
straw  and  chaff  for  a  nest,  and  one  egg  by  way 


of  temptation.  1  gently  pushed  her  in,  and  closed 
the  end  of  the  barrel  with  a  wide  board,  leaving  a 
space  at  the  top  to  admit  some  light.  I  left  her 
to  the  solitude  of  her  own  thoughts  and  to  affil- 
iate her  new  surroundings.  The  next  morning 
when  I  peeped  into  the  barrel  she  was  standing 
on  one  leg,  her  head  to  one  side,  and  eyeing  me 
quizzically.  I  again  retreated,  but  several  times 
during  the  day  I  discovered  her  sitting  down  or 
standing  up  by  turns,  which  I  conceived  as  a  fa- 
vorable sign,  and  the  following  morning  when  I 
took  down  the  board  she  was  sitting  complacently 
on  her  one  egg,  and  from  the  slight  hissing  noise 
she  made  as  she  swerved  her  head  from  light  to 
left  I  inferred  that  she  was  on  the  defense,  and 
meant  to  resist  any  intruders  on  her  maternal 
rights.  I  gave  her  twenty-two  carefully  selected 
eggs,  took  down  the  board,  and  placed  feed  and 
water  on  the  floor  of  the  shed  at  her  disposal. 
As  the  weather  for  the  following  two  weeks 
was  the  coldest  of  the  season  it  was  twenty-four 
days  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the  eggs 
hatching,  and  then  but  two  of  the  twenty-two 
came  out  of  the  shells,  which  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  balance  being  chilled.  This,  however,  was 
no  fault  of  njy  turkey  or  her  behavior  during  the 
period,  as  her  behavior  during  that  time  had  been 
satisfactory.  I  decided  to  set  her  again.  I  adopted 
the  waifs,  and  tendered  them  the  comforts  of  a 
home-made  brooder,  and  slipped  another  sitting 
of  eggs  under  the  hen.  She  sat  three  weeks,  and 
did  even  better,  for  she  hatched  thirteen  downy 
chicks  this  time.  After  six  weeks  of  faithful  sit- 
ting I  turned  her  out.  She  looked  a  little  worse 
for  wear,  was  quite  gaunt,  and  her  tail  was  badly 
bent.  I  not  only  settled  the  question  of  making  a 
turkey  sit,  but  was  twenty-three  chicks  ahead  on 
my  experiment.  She  soon  fattened  up  with  good 
feeding,  and  in  May  she  began  strolling  away  to 
the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  neighbor's  of 
whom  I  had  bought  her.  Finally  I  missed  her 
from  the  roost,  and  after  a  little  searching  I 
found  her  sitting  on  a  cozy  nest  under  a  mammoth 
burdock  in  a  remote  fence-corner  in  the  meadow, 
in  which  were  thirteen  speckled  eggs,  and  in  a 
few  days  she  came  off  with  a  brood  of  thirteen 
little  pink-toed  turkeys,  which  I  allowed  her  to 
care  for  as  a  reward  of  usefulness,  and  she  did  it 
very  creditably,  raising  eleven— six  gobblers  and 
five  hens— to  full  growth,  which  I  put  on  the  mar- 
ket the  week  before  Thanksgiving  at  an  average 
of  $1.20  a  head.  H.  P.  H.  J 

Lewistown,  Ohio. 


Improved  Feed-trough.— The  instinct  of 
cleanliness  seems  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  the  men- 
tal make-up  of  chickens.  If  permitted  to  have 
their  own  way  they  will  dirty  their  feed  and  wa- 
ter without  any  compunctions  of  conscience  to  all 
appearances, .and  without  doing  any  offense  to 
their  sense  of  propriety.  "Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness,"  we  are  told,  in  human  conduct.  It 
may  not  be  a  virtue  of  such  importance  in  chicken- 
life,  yet  we  believe  that  even  there  dirt  should 
have  a  limitation.  We  draw  the  line  distinctly 
when  an  old  hen  proposes  to  jump  into  her  food 
or  water  with  filthy  feet.  We  do  so  by  the  use  of 
a  feed  rack  or  trough  like  that  shown  in  the 
illustration.    The  bottom  and  ends  are  made 


of  ten-inch  boards.  The  top  consists  of  a  strip 
one  and  one  half  inches  wide  at  each  side  and  a 
hinged  lid  covering  the  space  between  them.  The 
sides  are  made  of  a  strip  two  and  one  half  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  above  that  heavy  wire 
slats  about  two  and  one  half  inches  apart.  These 
are  fastened  with  staples  at  the  lower  end,  and 
turned  at  right  angles,  driven  through  the  one 
and  one  half  inch  strip,  and  clinched  at  the  upper 
end.  Strips  of  board  would  do  for  slats.  The 
rack  should  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  and 
may  be  of  any  length  desired.  Water  in  vessels 
can  be  placed  in  this  rack,  as  well  as  feed  of  all 
kinds,  including  cabbage-heads,  turnips,  beets, 
etc.,  and  all  will  be  kept  clean.  A.  E. 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

& 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Breeds  of  Turkeys.— Mrs.  H.  O,  Kelley, 
Kan.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  inform  me  which 
is  the  best  breed  of  turkeys  to  raise  for  size?" 

Reply:— The  Bronze  is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing variety,  being  large,  but  probably  other  breeds 
are  fully  as  hardy. 

Incubator  Chicks.— T.  O,  Arden,  N.  C, 
writes:  "I  hatched  eighty  fine  chicks  in  an  in- 
cubator. When  three  weeks  old  they  began  to 
die,  being  mostly  weak  in  the  legs  first.  They 
were  brooded  indoors  at  a  temperature  of  seventy 
to  eighty  degrees." 

Reply  :— Your  mode  of  feeding  should  have 
been  given,  also  kind  of  brooder  used.  Weak 
legs  may  result  from  too  much  bottom  heat  in 
brooder.  The  temperature  in  brooder  should  be 
about  ninety  degrees. 

Black  Minorcas.— W.  C.  M.,  Battery  Park, 
Va.,  writes :  "I  have  some  Black  Minorcas,  and 
they  do  not  lay.  It  has  been  four  months  since 
some  of  them  have  laid.  They  get  plenty  of 
fresh  water  and  grit,  and  feed  twice  a  day,  and 
a  big  range  and  plenty  of  grass.  Please  let  me 
know  the  cause." 

Reply:— Mode  of  management  should  have 
been  given.  You  probably  are  feeding  them 
heavily  on  grain  to  the  exclusion  of  other  foods. 
It  would  also  be  advisable  to  examine  them  care- 
fully for  the  large  body-lice. 


SEVERAL  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 
Better 
Off 


George  II.  Wolfe,  of  Kump,  Md.,  a  leading 
poultry  breeder,  writes  in  regard  to  the  "Suc- 
cessful Incubator:"  "I  have  used  several  dif- 
ferent makes,  and  can  recommend  yours  above 
all  others.  If  I  had  only  bought  your  make  first 
I  would  be  several  hundred  dollars  better  off." 
His  is  only  a  common  experience.  Why  run 
risks?  Get  an  Incubator  that  does  its  work 
properly.  We  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper 
will  send  six  cents  for  the  great  poultry  book 
and  catalogue  telling  all  about  it.  Address 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  61,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Half  the  Grain 

and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  cut  bone  pre- 
pared by  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  and  your  hens  will  lay  double  the 
quantity  of  eggs.  Write  for  booklet  '*  How 
to  Make  Hens  Lay"  and  catalogue  of  bone 
clover  cutters  and  grit  crushers — free. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  30  Syracuse,  N.V. 


cutters, 


DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES! 

Buy  nr>  Incubator  and  pay  for  It  before 
giving  it  h  trial.  The  firm  who  wilt  not 
sell  on  trial  have  no  faith  in  their 
machines.  We  sell  the  celebrated  PREMIER 
INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL.  Also  sole  manu- 
facturers of  Simplicity.  Catalogue 
and  Poultry  Help*,  5c* 

Columbia  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


lin  HOMEY  IN  POULTRY 


Bl 
Our  LARGE  POULTRY  GUIDE 
explains  all.   Worth  $35  to  anyone. 

The  largest,  finest  and  most  complete  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  colors.  Contains  over  17  5  new  illustrations, 
hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and  plans  and  HOW  TO 
MAKE  POULTRY  PAY.  Sent  postpaid  for  IS  eectl. 

JOHN  bauscher,  JR.,  Boi  141 ,  Freeport,  III. 

•Highest  Price  fQR  EGGS 

comes  in  the  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce.   Green  Cat 

,X  Mann's  New  Bone  Gutter 

^makes  hens  lay  at  any  time.   It  doubles  the  egg  product. 
Mann's  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Clover  Cotter  and  Swing* 
big  Feed  Tray  mean  hen  comfort  and  hen  profit.   Catalogue  free. 

F«  W*  MANN  CO.  Box  32,  rVJMford,  Mass. 


A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 
^yy^enotsocou-  nn  n  A  V  C9 TRIAL 
G3^vinciog  as  the  OU  UA  I  9  FREE 
fiSiS       we  offer  on  every  incubator  we  mate.  Every 

one  self-regulating  and 


one 
'  guaranteed. 


XBANTAM8  in  use ;  hatching 
^J>/45  to  SOchicksfrom  50  eggs. 

Send  4  cents  for  No. 28  catalog. 
^Buekey  o  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


U-WANT-A  

NONE  SUCH 

INCUBATOR  A/w  m 

guaranteed  to  hatch  over  90^!  or 
fertile  eggs.  Price,  with  Egg 
Tester,  Thermometer,  Regulat- 
ing Device,  etc.,  S10  to  $36. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory, 
Bend  4  cts.  for  catalog. 


lo  t  cts.  ior  cauiioK-  -*jt  — - 

FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest.  Ohio, 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;^ page  catalogue  coutain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonials^ 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEl  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


"WINTER  EGGS"  &.?  %£?Jt% 

how  to  get  eggs  In  winter.  Tells  also  about  the 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  all  roots  into  poultry  food  fast,  Que  and  easy. 
Makes  hens  lay,  broilers  grow,  ducks  fat.  Booklet  free. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANT1,  MICH. 


$5,000 


POULTRY 


FREE! 


.  CATALOGUE 

It  is  without  a  rival.  Gives  lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  egga. 
Over  50  breeds  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducksand  Chickens.  Hun- 
dreds of  plates  fromiife.  1 5  best  poultry  house  plans.  Treat* 
ise  on  diBeases,how  to  feed,  breed,  etc.Send  10c.  forpostage. 

J.  R.  Brabazoo,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Bos  II.  Delavan,  Wis, 

2000  PREMIUMS 

■were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  ^"IJ^J^ 

Send 5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  rUK  oALc, 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box 68,  Columbus.O. 


lGREIDER'S  fine  catalogue 

fof  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfectguide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  priceofeggs 
^St  stockfroiuthe  very  best  strains.lt  shows  the  finest  chick- 
ens&describes  them  all.  50  differentvarieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  It.  H.  UREIUER,  Florin,  Pa. 

310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  G-uaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.   Send  for  catalogue. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  Clty,Pa. 

DAM  TDY  PAPER,  Ulust'd,  20  pages, 
rUUblii  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 

gonltry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers, 
ook  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
rbooks  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse*  N.7« 


CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  HZ  eLnhd 

Light  lirahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins,  Bull  Leg- 
horns, B.  Minorcas,  S.  S.  Hams.,  Golden  Polish.  Cir- 
cular free.  FRANK  MYERS,  Box  T,  Freeport,  III*. 


nPATH  in  I  IPC  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA 111  10  ML*  D.  J. Lambert, Boi 303, Apponauu, R.I. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  Inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


lawn.-T,  L.  E.,  Lebanon  Junction,  Ky.  The 
test  time  to  make  a  new  lawn  is  early  in  the 
spring.  Prepare  a  fine  seed-bed,  and  sow  blue- 
grass  and  white  clover  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 
of  the  former  and  four  pounds  of  the  latter  to  the 
acre. 

Preserving  Maple-syrnp.— J.  R.  S.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  If  properly  made  maple-syrup  can 
be  preserved  by  sealing  it  hot  in  tins  or  glass  jars. 
Should  any  granulation  take  place  remove  the 
cap  or  top,  and  heat  the  tin  or  jar  in  a  vessel  of 
water  before  using. 

To  Harden  Plaster  of  Paris.— J.  Mi  D., 

Brooklyn,  Ky.  Add  to  a  thin  milk  of  lime  ten 
drops  of  liquid  silicate  of  soda  for  every  pint  of 
the  liquid  used.  Thicken  this  with  plaster  of 
Paris  to  a  thin  paste,  and  pour  into  the  mold.  It 
will  set  in  a  very  few  minutes,  so  quick  work  is 
necessary. 

Smnt  in  Barley.— A.  L.  T.,  Mulberry,  Mich., 
writes:  "My  barley  was  smutty  last  year.  If  I 
use  it  for  seed  will  the  crop  be  smutty?" 

Reply  :— Very  likely.  Spread  the  seed  on  the 
barn  floor  and  thoroughly  sprinkle  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  one  pound  of  formalin  in  thirty  gallons  of 
water.  Shovel  it  into  a  pile.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  spread  it  out  and  dry  it. 

Broom-corn  Culture.— L.  W.,  Kilmer, 
Kan.,  and  others.  You  can  get  a  book  on  broom- 
corn  culture  from  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York,  for  fifty  cents.  The  present  high 
prices  for  broom-corn  are  tempting  many  farmers 
to  rush  into  growing  it.  There  are  now  enough 
experienced  growers  to  produce  all  the  broom- 
corn  there  is  demand  for.  They  will  probably 
increase  the  acreage  this  year,  and  by  the  time 
the  next  crop  is  ready  for  the  market  prices  will 
be  down  to  or  below  their  normal  level.  It  will 
be  well  for  the  inexperienced  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously. 

Forage  Crop.— E.  R.,  Conquest,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  lot  that  has  been  cropped  for  five  or  six 
years.  The  past  two  years  it  has  raised  oats. 
The  soil  of  this  lot  is  gravelly.  I  wish  to  seed  it 
in  the  spring,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  best 
crop  on  it  for  general  fodder  for  cow  and  horses 
that  I  can.  I  have  stable  manure  enough  to 
cover  it  with  a  medium  coat.  What  crop  do  you 
think  will  be  best  suited  to  my  wants  and  to  the 
soil?" 

Reply:— Under  your  conditions  the  best  forage 
crop  we  can  name  is  corn.  Plant  the  best  variety 
grown  in  your  locality,  cultivate  thoroughly,  and 
cut  early  to  make  the  best  fodder.  In  the  fall 
sow  rye,  and  seed  down  to  clover  and  grasses  the 
following  spring.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  oats 
and  seed  down  this  spring,  and  then  cut  the  oats 
early  for  a  hay  crop. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Spavin.— E.  J.  M.,  Southwest  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Please  consult  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  No- 
vember 15, 1S99,  and  of  November  15,  1898. 

Possibly  a  Case  of  Spavin.— F.  McC, 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Please  consult  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  November  15, 1899. 

About  a  Female  Dog. — A.  F.,  Trenton,  111. 
What  you  complain  of  may  be  due  to  various 
causes,  and  therefore  no  advice  can  be  given  as 
long  as  the  cause  is  not  known. 

Sore  Teats.— 0.  T.  S.,  Longmont,  Colo.  If  your 
cow  is  kept  clean  and  never  milked  with  wet 
hands,  and  still  the  teats  continue  to  be  sore  or  to 
become  cracked,  apply  to  the  sores  after  each 
milking  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
olive-oil  and  lime-water,  and  wipe  them  off  with 
a  clean  and  dry  rag  before  each  milking.  Con- 
tinue this  treatment  until  a  permanent  healing 
has  been  effected. 

Diabetes. — A.  H.,  Swiss  Alp,  Texas.  Whatyou 
describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  diabetes.  Avoid 
the  feeding  of  any  food  that  is  in  the  least  musty, 
dusty,  moldy  or  spoiled,  but  particularly  avoid 
musty  or  moldy  oats,  and  feed  nothing  but  that 
which  is  perfectly  sound,  bright  and  free  from 
dust  and  from  any  contamination  with  fungus 
spores.  If  this  is  done  the  disease,  unless  already 
too  far  advanced,  will  soon  disappear. 


Probably  a  Case  of  Periodical  Oph- 
thalmia.—W.  E.  G.,  Curran,  IU.  If  there  are 
no  other  symptoms  than  those  you  mention  it 
must  be  concluded  that  it  is  periodical  ophthal- 
mia (so-called  moon-blindness)  you  describe. 

Lachrimal  Ducts  and  Corn-cobs.— J.  A. 
J.,  Huntingdon,  Tenn.  I  do  not  know  that  worm- 
dust  on  corn  will  stop  up  the  lachrimal  ducts,  but 
if  it  does  it  will  not  thereby  cause  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  "blind-staggers."  Ground  corn- 
cobs being  indigestible  to  horses  may,  if  fed  in 
considerable  quantities,  possibly  cause  digestive 
disorders,  but  will  not  influence  in  any  way  what- 
ever the  lachrimal  ducts. 

A  Place(?)  Inside  of  the  Horse's  Knee. 
— E.  A.  K.,  Fitzgerell,  HI.  You  say,  "There 
is  a  place  about  two  inches  long  and  one  half 
inch  in  diameter  on  the  inside  of  the  horse's  knee 
of  the  left  hind  leg,"  and  give  no  further  informa- 
tion whatever.  The  only  thing  I  can  tell  you 
having  any  bearing  upon  your  question  is  that 
spavin  does  not  occur  on  the  hind  knee,  but  on 
the  hock,  and  then  usually  on  the  median  surface 
of  that  joint.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
you  mean  by  saying  "place." 

A  Consequence  of  Dehorning.— B.  F.  SI., 
Detroit,  Minn.  Your  description  indicates  a 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  to 
gain  access  to  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess inside  of  the  frontal  sinus  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  trepan  that  cavity.  Consequently 
you  will  be  obliged  to  call  on  a  veterinarian  able 
to  perform  that  operation  and  to  devise  the  treat- 
ment to  be  applied.  The  latter  will  depend  upon, 
or  be  dictated  by,  the  extent  and  the  quality  of 
morbid  vchanges  found  in  the  frontal  sinus.  All 
horned  cows  have  hollow  horns. 

Possibly  a  Case  of  Actinomycosis.— W. 
M.  G.,  Rockwell  City,  la.  Your  description  is 
too  superficial  to  make  it  possible  to  decide 
whether  the  swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the  head 
of  your  calf  is  an  actinomycom  (so-called  lump- 
jaw)  or  merely  an  inflammatory  swelling  atten- 
dant upon  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  All  the 
description  you  give  is  simply  that  you  say  it  is 
hard,  did  once  soften  and  break,  then  decreased, 
and  is  now  again  hard  and  increasing.  The  best 
you  can  do  is  to  have  it  examined  by  a  veter- 
inarian before  any  treatment  is  attempted. 

Infectious  Abortion.— A.  N.,  New  Rich- 
land, Minn.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be 
infectious  abortion.  The  best  way  will  be  to 
remove  all  the  cows  yet  with  calf  to  another  non- 
infected  place  away  from  the  herd  until  they 
have  calved,  to  clean  and  to  disinfect  meanwhile 
the  infected  premises  in  a  thorough  manner,  and 
to  disinfect  the  tails  and  external  genitals  of  the 
cows  which  recently  have  aborted  with  a  four  or 
five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water.  For 
further  information  please  consult  the  answers 
recently  given  to  similar  inquiries  in  the  columns 
of  this  paper. 

Bovine  Lymphangitis.— G.  C,  Dustin, 
Neb.  Your  description  indicates  bovine  lym- 
phangitis, a  disease  which  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  which  does  not  easily  yield  to  treatment. 
Medicines  given  internally  are  of  no  effect  what- 
ever. If  any  treatment  is  attempted  with  any 
expectation  of  success  it  must  be  a  local  one,  and 
must  consist  in  a  thorough  destruction  of  every 
ulcer  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  Whether 
this  is  done  by  an  application  of  caustics  or  by 
searing  (cauterizing)  them  with  a  red-hot  iron  is 
probably  immaterial.  The  best  results,  however, 
it  seems,  have  been  obtained  by  searing  every 
ulcer  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  it  breaks  with  a 
red-hot  iron  of  suitable  shape. 

Incontinence  of  Urine. — A.  McC,  Morgan- 
ville,  Ohio.  What  you  describe  is  known  as 
incontinence  of  urine.  Unless  some  improvement 
has  been  observable  since  the  colt  was  born,  for 
in  that  case  some  more  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  colt  gets  older  and  stronger, 
there  is  hardly  any  hope  that  a  cure  will  ever  be 
effected.  If  the  cause  consists  in  a  mere  weak- 
ness of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  a  gradual 
improvement  is  possible,  and  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  when  the  animal  gets  older  and 
stronger;  but  if  a  defective  formation  of  the 
urethra  constitutes  the  cause  there  is  not  much 
hope  for  any  improvement.  The  nature  of  the 
cause  may  possibly  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
examination. 

A  Fistulous  Sore.— L.  H.  N.,  Preston,  Kan. 
The  abscess-opening  or  sore  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen  of  your  horse  appears  to  be  of  a 
fistulous  character,  or,  in  other  words,  the  source 
of' the  discharges,  or  the  bottom  of  the  abscess 
appears  to  be  lower  than  the  opening,  and  the 
abscess  itself  is  probably  deep,  so  that  its  bottom 
is  not  only  lower  thau  the  opening,  but  also  re- 
mote from  the  latter.  Therefore  it  must  be  con- 
sidered advisable  to  call  on  a  veterinarian  to 
probe  the  abscess  and  to  perform  the  necessary 
surgical  operation,  and  thus  to  provide  a  free 
discharge  of  the  pus  and  the  exudates  from  every 
part  of  the  abscess.  As  long  as  this  is  not  done 
any  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent healing  will  be  in  vain. 

Titiated  Appetite  J.  W.,  East  Eden,  N. 

Y.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  vitiated  ap- 
petite usually  produced  if  the  food  fed  to  the 
cattle  lacks  essential  constituents  needed  and 
craved  for  by  the  animal  organism.  As  a  rule  it 
is  lime  salts,  phosphates  and  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Consequently  a  cure  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion unless  the  diet  of  the  animals  is  changed  and 
food  containing  these  constituents  in  sufficient 
quantities  is  given,  and  food  rich  in  acids— sour 
slop,  for  instance— is  strictly  avoided.  But  as 
such  a  change  of  food  does  not  at  once  remedy  the 
vitiated  appetite  it  is  usually  advisable  to  give 
each  animal  a  hypodermic  injection  of  apomor- 
phinum  hydrochlodicum.  The  dose  is  three 
grains.  Get  a  veterinarian  to  administer  it. 


Water  Very  Thick  and  Dark  in  Color. 

—J.  I.,  Germania,  Pa.  All  the  information  you 
give  me  concerning  your  horse  is  contained  in  the 
words  contained  in  the  heading.  Consequently  if 
your  horse  is  sick,  you  have  mentioned  only  one 
symptom  occurring  in  several  diseases,  and  a 
diagnosis,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  your  horse  does  not  show  any 
other  symptom  of  disease,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  abnormal  quality  of  the  urine  is  due  to  an 
unsuitable  diet,  and  maybe  poor  care.  If  such 
is  the  case  the  remedy  consists  in  removing  the 
cause. 

Cow  Has  a  Very  Hard  Cough.— C.  A.  G., 

Danbury,  Neb.  It  is  very  well  possible  that  the 
feeding  of  the  very  musty  alfalfa  hay  a  year  ago 
constitutes  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes  which 
produce  the  "very  hard  cough"  your  cow  is 
troubled  with,  and  that  the  disease  of  the  latter  is 
identical  with  what  is  usually  called  "heaves"  in 
horses ;  namely,  an  incurable,  chronic  andfeverless 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  horses.  You  can  alleviate 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  irritation  which 
causes  the  coughing  if  you  see  to  it  that  the  cow 
does  nqt  get  too  much  voluminous  food— in  other 
words,  is  fed  with  less  hay  and  more  grain— that 
she  is  not  allowed  to  become  costive,  that  she  is 
not  kept  too  warm,  and  that  she  has  always  fresh 
and  pure  air  to  breathe.  A  cure  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Worms  in  Sheep.— J.  W.  A.,  Waxpool.  Ya. 
The  disease  of  your  sheep  is  caused  by  a  small 
round  worm  which  inhabits  in  its  embryo  stage 
the  nodules  on  the  intestines,  and,  undoubtedly, 
by  its  presence  causes  the  production  of  the  same, 
while  some  mature  parasites  have  been  found  in. 
side  of  the  large  intestines.  As  the  embryonic  or 
larval  worms  do  by  far  the  most  damage,  and  as 
the  same  are  inside  of  their  tumors  or  nodules, 
and  thus.in  a  safe  place  where  no  medicines  can 
reach  them,  there  is  no  known  remedy.  If  many 
worms  are  present  the  disease  very  likely  has 
always  a  fatal  termination,  while  sheep  which 
harbor  but  comparatively  few  of  these  worms  may 
"pull  through."  Several  years  ago  this  disease 
was  quite  frequent  in  this  neighborhood,  while 
during  the  last  few  years  not  much  was  heard 
of  it. 

Hidebound.— A.  V.  W.,  Watkinsville,  Ga. 
What  is  usually  called  "hidebound"  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, but  a  condition  produced  either  by  some 
chronic  disease  leading  to  extreme  poverty,  or  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  a  long-continued  insuf- 
ficiency of  nutritious  food ;  in  other  words.,  starva- 
tion. Such  a  condition,  if  not  produced  by  some 
still  existing  chronic  disease,  cannot  be  removed 
by  medicines  and  "magic  stock  food,"  but  only 
by  good  care  and  by  feeding  good,  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  easy 
of  digestion  and  given  in  sufficient  quantities.  It 
seems  that  your  mare  has  good  sense  in  so  far  as 
she  refuses  the  medicated  food.  Good  grooming, 
not  with  an  iron  currycomb,  but  with  a  good 
brush,  and  pure  and  fresh  water  to  drink,  pro- 
tection against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
good  and  dry  bedding  to  lie  down  on,  and  pure  air 
to  breathe,  are  also  just  as  essential  as  good  food. 

Appears  to  be  a  Case  of  Heaves. — A.  G. 
S.,  Viola, ^Mich.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  so-called  heaves.  It  cannot  be  cured, 
but  you  can  considerably  ease  the  animal  if  you 
feed  very  little  rough  or  voluminous  food,  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  feeding  more  grain. 
Tame  hay  should  not  be  fed  -at  all,  unless  it  is  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  even  then  only  a  very 
limited  quantity  should  be  fed.  Of  good  wild  hay, 
if  it  can  be  procured,  a  little  more  may  be  fed. 
Green  and  juicy  food,  if  it  can  be  had,  may  be 
substituted,  otherwise  a  moderate  quantity  of 
good,  bright  and  clean  oat-straw  may  be  given, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  deficiency  in  nutrient 
elements  must  be  made  up  by  feeding  more  grain, 
particularly  more  good  and  clean  oats,  and  some 
bran.  A  good  bran-mash  should  be  given  when- 
ever the  horse  shows  any  inclination  to  become 
costive.  It  is  also  essential  to  keep  the  animal  in 
a  place  that  is  not  too  warm  and  in  which  the 
same  has  pure  and  fresh  air  to  breathe.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  animal  should 
be  exposed  to  drafts  of  air. 

Worms  in  Sheep.— D.  S.  W.,  Glasgow  Junc- 
tion, Ky.  Tapeworms  and  other  intestinal  worms 
in  sheep  will  be  expelled  by  the  following  treat- 
ment: 1.  Shut  the  sheep  up  over  night  in  a  place 
in  which  they  cannot  fintl  anything  to  eat.  2.  Make 
a  solution  of  tartar  emetic-in  distilled  water  in  a 
proportion  of  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic  to  one 
ounce  of  water.  3.  Take  a  couple  of  vials  holding 
each  two  ounces  of  fluid.  Pour  one  ounce  of  wa- 
ter into  one  of  them,  and  one  and  one  half  ounces 
into  the  other ;  then  make  on  each  a  mark  either 
with  a  file,  with  pen  and  ink,  or  with  sealing-wax, 
to  show  how  high  the  fluid  stands.  4.  Have  three 
men  to  help  you  to  drench  the  sheep ;  one  to  fill 
the  vials  with,  the  one  with  one  ounce  and  the 
other  with  one  and  one  half  ounces  of  your  solu- 
tion, another  one  to  catch  and  hold  the  sheep  to 
be  drenched,  and  a  third  one  to  take  hold  of  every 
sheep  as  soon  as  it  has  been  drenched  and  to  lift 
it  over  a  fence  so  that  it  cannot  mingle  with  the 
others  and  be  drenched  a  second'  time ;  you  to  do 
the  drenching.  5.  If  a  lamb  born  last  spring  is 
handed  to  you,  drench  the  same  with  one  ounce  of 
the  solution,  and  if  an  old  sheep  comes,  ask  for 
the  one  and  one  half  ounce  vial,  and  drench  the 
animal  with  one  and  one  half  ounces  of  your  solu- 
tion. If  the  sheep  handed  to  you  should  be  a 
small  or  stunted  one,  one  and  one  quarter  ounces 
will  be  sufficient.  The  drenching,  of  course, 
must  be  done  carefully  and  slowly,  so  that  the 
fluid  will  neither  be  spilled  nor  go  the  wrong  way 
—into  the  windpipe.  6.  After  having  been 
drenched,  the  sheep  should  be  kept  for  about  six 
hours  in  a  place  in  which  they  do  not  find  anything 
to  eat.  After  the  six  hours  have  passed  they  may 
be  fed. 


>TpWO  hundred  bushels  of  Pota- 

■1  toes  remove  eighty  pounds  of 
"actual"  Potash  from  the  soil.  One 
thousand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  contain- 
ing S%  "actual"  Potash  will  supply 
just  the  amount  needed.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be  a 
falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable  books  telling 
about  composition,  use  and  value  of  fertil- 
izers for  various  crops.  They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THIS  IS  OUK  VISITING  CARD 


No.  9 


Fodder 
Cutter 


k  The 
Appleton 


A  Foreta§te  of  "Appleton  Quality." 

!  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  voa  with  the  superiority 
[  of  ''Appleton  Quality"  we  hive  built  the  best  ex- 


c lu  a  i  vel y 
ter   on  ttit 
sell  ft  at  an' 
price.  It  is  as 
chine  for  its  pnr. 
justly  celebrated 
Ensilage  and 
Has  2  -heavy  9-in. 
cut,  etcEverybody 
the   supply  is 
order  at  once  to  be 
Should  you  want   a  larger 
fodder  cutter  or  shred- 
sheller,  -horse  power. 


hand  fodder  cut* 
market  and  will 
extremely  1  o  w 
'complete  a  ma- 

?oseasany  of  our 
'New  Hero" 
Fodder  Cutter*, 
knives,  2  changes  of 
will  want  one,  and  as 
limited,  yon  shoulA 
sore  of  getting  one. 

Sower  ensilage  and 
e  r  ,  a  huaker, 
feed  grinder, 


.  wood  saw,  wind  mill,  steel  tanks*  etc.,  we  can  supply 
[  you  "Appleton  Quality"— which  is  the  beet— there 
►  also.   160  page  convincing  catalogue  mailed  free. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO., 
;  9  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


ECONOMY^ 


THE  KEY 
WEALTH. 


S"<ra  can  save  money  by  buying  your  woven  wire  fence 

from  us. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 

We  nse  only  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire,  all  galvan- 
ized; no  small  wires  used;  it's  all  interwoven;  thestayfi 
can't  slip.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  prices. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  116  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III 


CUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 
Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and  | 
vegetables  for  stock  feed- 
ing.   CUT  F1AE. 

Choking 
Impossible. 

Run  easy,  have  self  feeder, 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed. 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
O.  E.  THOMPSON  i  SOXS, 
Ypsllantl,  Rich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  the  world.    Catalogue  free. 


W5Sto:«:o"o:o5iJo"o:oio3i;iig 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

35  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Church.es 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
423  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INC.,  U.  S.  A 


EITHER  THE  FARMER 

needs  a  guardian  or  the  Page  Fence  Is  a  .access. 

Over  500, 000  are  now  using  it  and  calling  for  more. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Fanner  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
BOX  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  8.  a. 


'AAA 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  | 
Half  cost  of  Netting: 

Requires  few  posts,  nol  — ■  !»*»»■,  ■  ...» 

rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y  y  y  y  yy 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  V  K  /  K  /~V 
KANSAS  STEEL  S  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Fence  machine 


That 
weaves 

60  to  100  rods  per  day  out  of  barb, 
cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
wire.  Machines  Guaranteed.  Cata- 
logue Free.  Hoosier  Boy  Fence 
Co. .Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dept.  28. 


dr.  leavttts 

Double  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V-blade 


o-c 


Leavitt  SMfy  Co,  HammondM-  U.S. A 

SGR  APE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,<fcc  Best  root 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lue. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredonla,  y.T. 

BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS! 

mmt  Choice  kinds  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at 
3c-  per  packet.  Flower  Plants,  6c.  each.  Many  tholes 
novelties.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  new 
catalogue.  Mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Enomo  C«l<l  FOK  CASH— ANY  STATE.  Write 
ralinS  OOIU  OSTRAXDER,  Heed  Bldg.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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THE  ORANGE 


©  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  ® 
©  Plymouth,  Ohio 
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WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A  GRANGER 

Did  you  ever  think  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Granger?  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  your  mind  that  the  Grange  is  a 
unique  organization  in  history? 
Did  you  ever  think  what  its  peculiar  mis- 
sion is  in  the  world's  progress?  Never 
before  in  written  history  do  we  find  an  ac- 
count of  a  like  organization.  We  read  of 
the  uprisings  of  peasants  to  redress  some 
grievous  wrong,  but  never  do  we  hear  of 
them  continuing  their  work  as  an  organized 
body.  When  the  fight  was  over  they  sep- 
arated, each  going  to  his  own  home.  They 
did  not  know  how  it  fared  with  their  com- 
rades-in-arms. To-day  the  farmers  are 
organized  not  only  to  correct  abuses,  but  to 
prevent  them.  They  recognize  that  "knowl- 
edge is  power."  They  keep  in  touch  with 
the  great  outside  world.  They  study  his- 
tory, that  they  may  read  the  future  by  the 
past.  But  they  are  confounded  with  this 
new  force  in  progress,  the  organized  intel- 
ligence of  the  farm.  No  wonder  they  are 
amazed  at  the  immense  power  in  their  hands. 
No  wonder  they  can  look  with  such  calm 
gaze  on  the  progress  of  events.  They  know 
that  all  over  our  land  there  are  Grange  halls. 
In  those  halls  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
soon  to  go  out  into  the  world  are  learning 
lessons  of  self-reliance.  They  are  learning 
how  to  think  for  themselves,  arid  to  carry 
measures  through  the  intricacies  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  They  know  that  these 
young  people  can  go  into  a  deliberative 
body  fresh  and  vigorous,  with  strong  and 
trained  minds,  resolute  wills  and  indom- 
itable courage,  and  hold  their  own  against 
any  onslaught.  They  see  them  with  their 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  trade,  with  firm  touch, 
detecting  the  conditions  and  adjusting  them- 
"selves  to  them,  always  keeping  in  mind 
the  lessons  of  integrity,  honesty,  truthful- 
ness that  Mother  Nature  has  taught  them. 
And  they  look  with  calm  superiority  and 
benignity  on  the  orators  who  grow  pessi- 
mistic over  the  trend  of  events,  and  say, 
"Never  mind.  Don't  worry.  We  are  filling 
j  our  cities  with  strong,  self-reliant  men  and 
women.  They  are  not  going  to  be  overcome 
\>y  any  wiles.  We  have  been  training  them 
in  our  Grange  halls,  and  they  have  played 
under  God's  great  dome,  with  winds  and 
storms  for  their  play-fellows.  They  have 
studied  history  and  science  and  economics 
with  the  world's  great  teachers.  They  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  you,  my  pes- 
simistic friend,  and  the  times  that  are  mas- 
querading before  them.  We  are  constantly 
filling  the  ranks  with  trained  heads  and 
hands.  And  back  of  them  is  a  great  order 
with  thousands  upon  tbtousands  of  noble 
men  and  women  ready  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  sons  and  daughters  they 
have  sent  into  yonder  great  city.  We  do 
not  forget  them  when  they  leave  the  home 
nest,  but  we  tell  them  they  are  forces  in  the 
great  world.  And  the  ranks  are  filled  with 
new  recruits  to  be  drilled  and  trained  for 
service.  More  than  all  that,  we  are  making 
the  country  homes  so  attractive,  so  lovely, 
that  the  children  dread  leaving  the  home 
nest.  They  want  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
develop  its  wonderful  possibilities  into  real- 
ities. Do  not  worry,  my  friend.  You  have 
been  telling  the  farmer  of  his  wonderful 
power, -but  you  did  not  believe  it;  not  a 
word  of  it  did  you  believe.  And  while  you 
are  lamenting  over  the  condition  of  the 
world,  and  bemoaning  its  wickedness,  we 
are  sending  men  and  women  to  solve  the 
problems.  For  more  than  a  third  of  a  -cen- 
tury we  have  been  looking  after  our  own 
interests,  and  we  have  helped  you,  too.  We 
are  stronger  than  ever  before.  You  have 
been  telling  us  of  our  power  and  intelligence ; 
we  believed  it ;  you  did  not ;  we  know  it,  and 
you  are  learning  it." 

And  its  mission?  Oh,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  you  know  its  mission.  Read  your 
rituals.  Study  the  opening  and  closing 
services  until  you  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing. Study  the  overseer's  proclamation  in 
the  opening  service;  make  the  master's 
charge  in  the  closing  service  a  part  of  your 
confession  of  faith.  Why,  you  will  be  a 
better  citizen,  a  better  Christian,  for  spend- 
ing an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  incorporating 
those  precepts  in  your  mind.  And  then  live 
them,  my  friend,  live  them. 


FREE  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY 

All  Patrons  are  familiar  with  this  subject, 
and  know  how  to  make  application  for  free 
delivery.  Now  let  each  neighbor  make  an 
effort  to  obtain  this  benefit.    If  farmers 


realized  the  help  socially,  financially  and 
educationally  that  would  result  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  mail-route  they 
would  flood  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress with  petitions  not  only  for  free  rural 
delivery,  but  with  demands  that  some  of  the 
present  abuses  of  the  postal  system  be  elim- 
inated. 

For  instance,  the  postal  subsidy  law, 
which  runs  until  1905,  is  putting  millions  of 
dollars  annually  into  the  pockets  of  a  great 
corporation.  It  was  not  the  other  fellow's 
party  that  enacted  the  law,  but  yours  and 
mine.  Both  of  them  aided  actively  and 
passively  in  securing  its  passage.  Keep 
your  eyes  open.  Do  not  get  excited  when 
Old  Glory  is  waved.  Old  Glory  is  all  right, 
but  watch  who  is  holding  the  flagstaff.  Do 
not  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  poor  laboring- 
man.  He  was  not  much  in  evidence  in 
harvest-time.  Do  not  bother  about  manning 
American-built  ships  with  American  officers 
and  seamen.  That  sounds  well  and  tickles 
our  ears.  Promises  are  not  always  kept. 
Some  way  or  other  the  fellow  that  waves 
Old  Glory  and  shouts  for  the  poor  working- 
man  has  to  be  paid  pretty  heavily  for  his 
labor. 

Why  not  transact  our  public  business  in 
a  businesslike  way?  "If  the  government 
would  once  accustom  itself  to  do  business 
in  a  businesslike  way  the  savings  all  along 
the  line  would  be  enormous,"  says  Hon.  E. 
F.  Loud.  He  goes  on  to  show  the  immense 
expense  incurred  in  the  carriage  of  second- 
class  matter,  the  "sample-copy"  abuse,  and 
the  franking  privelege  whereby  an  immense 
amount  of  campaign  literature  is  sent  out 
free.  He  points  out  that  "first-class  mail 
matter  pays  on  an  average  ninety-three 
cents  a  pound.  The  rate  is  two  cents  an 
ounce,  but  since  the  average  weight  of  let- 
ters and  postal-cards  is  very  much  less  than 
the  maximum  allowed  on  first-class  matter, 
the  amount  stated  has  been  found  to  be  the 
actual  return.  Second-class  mail  matter 
pays  one  cent  a  pound."  Again  he  says, 
"If  the  sample-copy  privilege  were  limited 
to  its  original  intent  there  would  be  no  call 
for  its  curtailment ;  but  human  ingenuity 
has  made  it  a  very  easy  weapon  for  'play- 
ing' the  mail  service." 

In  one  contract  we  note  that  for  the  203,- 
580  miles  traveled  $203,580  was  paid  for 
carriage  of  mails.  The  income  on  postage 
was  only  $3,500. 

Orville  J.  Victor  writes :  "The  govern- 
ment pays  about  $5,000  a  year  for  each 
postal-car  and  its  transport.  As  a  car  is 
worth  but  $4,500,  in  twenty  years— the  aver- 
age length  of  life  of  such  a  car— the  railway 
receives  $100,000  for  the  use  of  one  car.  The 
New  York  Central  railway,  we  are  told, 
receives  an  annual  payment  of  $3,088.09  a 
mile  for  transporting  mail  matter  between 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  a  sum  exceed- 
ing the  amount  required  to  pay  interest  on 
the  cost  of  a  double-track  line  from  New 
York  City  to  Buffalo.  The  Pennsylvania 
railroad  receives  annually  $3,801.53  a  mile 
for  its  service  between  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Such  examples  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, but  enough  are  given  to  show  that 
we  are  not  asking  more  than  what  is  right, 
and  also  to  show  that  farmers  must  come  in 
close  contact  with  the  great  outside  world 
through  daily  papers  to  know  of  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  from  which  little  return 
comes.   Work  for  free  rural  mail  delivery. 


THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY 

No  Grange  can  afford  to  neglect  the  splen- 
did opportunities  offered  by  the  traveling 
library.  In  several  states  the  only  fee  is  the 
transportation  charges.  From  twenty-five 
to  forty  books  are  sent  out  for  three  months, 
with  privilege  of  renewal  for  three  months 
longer.  For  information  address  the  state 
librarian  of  your  state.  The  state  libraries 
are  situated  at  the  capitals  of  the  various 
states.  If  by  correspondence  you  find  that 
your  state  has  no  such  system,  begin  agita- 
ting the  question  at  once.  The  farmers' 
institutes,  the  Grange  and  agricultural  press 
are  all  good  mediums  through  which  to 
work.  As  an  example  of  determination  and 
pluck  will  cite  Illinois.  The  plan  was  de- 
feated in  the  Legislature.  The  president  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  immediately  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $300  from  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  same  time  set- 
ting forth  the  advantages  of  such  a  system. 
The  board,  after  careful  investigation,  was 
so  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  measure 
that  it  appropriated  $1,000.  No  doubt  the 
Legislature  will  now  come  to  its  aid  with  a 
liberal  appropriation. 

New  York  has  a  $25,000  fund  to  draw 
from,  and  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  libraries 
to  various  sections  of  the  state. 

Wisconsin  has  had  marvelously  good  re- 


sults in  furnishing  to  the  rural  communities 
through  the  Granges,  clubs  and  schools 
thousands  of  the  best  books  by  the  world's 
great  writers. 

Ohio,  in  1897,  appropriated  $4,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  circulating  library  sys- 
tem. Up  to  May  of  last  year  042  libraries 
containing  10,827  volumes  have  been  sent 
out  to  small  towns  and  rural  communities. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  to  the  child  and 
to  the  state  ? 

In  Michigan,  the  great  Grange  state,  the 
results  have  been  most  gratifying,  both  in 
the  number  of  libraries  sent  out  and  the  in- 
terest manifested. 

Nearly  every  township  in  Massachusetts 
now  has  its  circulating  library  to  aid  in 
educating  its  youth.  No  wonder  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  so  small  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  value  to  the  youth 
of  the  country  of  this  plan  of  bringing  to 
them  the  choicest  thought  of  all  the  ages. 
What  a  leavening  power  it  will  have  for 
good.  Confront  the  young  boy  and  girl  with 
the  examples  of  achievement  of  the  world's 
heroes,  and  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
battle  for  mankind.  I  know  of  no  greater 
educational  advantage  than  that  offered  by 
the  traveling  library  system.  Let  every 
Grange  immediately  determine  to  secure  the 
benefits  it  will  confer. 

Your  state  has  no  traveling  library  ?  Well, 
there  is  no  state  in  the  union  that  does  not 
have  men  and  women  of  brain  and  courage 
who  will  seek  to  place  their  state  in  the  list 
of  its  most  progressive  sisters.  There  is  no 
state  but  that  has  many  men  and  women  of 
noble  purpose  and  high  resolve  who  feel 
that  their  life  has  been  wasted,  who  in  sad- 
ness of  spirit  look  back  over  their  lives,  and 
sadly  say,  "I  have  done  nothing  to  make  the 
world  better."  (I  will  whisper  to  you  that 
they  have,  but  do  not  tell  them ;  they  might 
not  work  so  hard.)  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  begin  at  once  the  agitation  for  a 
traveling  library  system.  They  may  not 
know  just  what  plan  to  suggest,  but  they  do 
know  the  need,  and  they  can  arouse  others 
to  the  necessity.  The  way  will  be  found. 
Many  state  librarians  are  eager  to  try  the 
experiment  in  their  own  states.  They  have 
been  studying  the  methods  of  other  states. 
Some  of  them  have  had  sample  libraries 
sent  them.  They  are  ready  with  a  plan. 
They  need  you  to  show  the  necessity.  Get 
in  close  touch  with  your  public  institutions. 
They  belong  to  you.  Use  them.  You  help 
support  the  state  library.  See  that  you 
share  in  its  benefits. 

New  York  sends  out  lists  of  study 
courses,  with  necessary  books.  Any  of  the 
states,  if  you  will  but  indicate  what  is  to  be 
the  plan  of  study,  will  furnish  books  along 
that  line.  If  you  do  not  have  any  definite 
plan  of  work,  indicate  the  tastes  of  your 
Grange.  The  librarian  will  do  the  best  he 
can  with  the  books  at  his  command.  Let 
every  Grange  act  immediately  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

& 

ILLINOIS  STATE  GRANGE 

Illinois  State  Grange  convened  December 
13th  at  Joliet,  111.  Large  attendance  and 
great  enthusiasm  marked  the  sessions 
throughout.  A  public  reception  was  ten- 
dered the  Grange,  consisting  of  music  and 
speeches  by  Mayor  Mount  and  Major 
Thompson  on  behalf  of  the  city  and  Will 
county.  The  responses  by  Patrons  were 
good,  of  course.  In  answer  to  the  Mayor's 
question  as  to  what  were  the  objects  of  the 
Grange,  State  Master  Wilson  responded  in 
his  happy  style.  "The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  organization  is  education  in  its 
broadest  sense— education  of  the  hand,  mind 
and  morals,  and  all  that  makes  better  farm- 
ers, housekeepers,  mothers,  better  men  and 
women.  We  believe  education  is  lifting  up 
the  motherhood  and  sisterhood  of  the  na- 
tion. We  are  here  as  learners;  here  to 
investigate  and  take  whatever  is  of  advan- 
tage to  our  homes." 

State  Lecturer  George  Bell,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
state  lecturer's  conference  during  National 
Grange,  cited  the  following  incident  illus- 
trating the  educational  value  of  the  Grange: 

"I  met  a  La  Salle  gentleman  who  said,  'Do 
you  know  that  La  Salle  is  a  very  peculiar 
county?'  'Well,  what  of  it?' I  asked.  'In  La 
Salle  county,'  answered  my  friend,  'there  are 
five  cities,  each  having  over  10,000  inhab- 
itants. There  is  not  a  county  like  it  in  the 
United  States.'  'Well,  what  of  that?'  said  I. 
The  answer  came,  'In  La  Salle  county  there 
are  forty-nine  supervisors,  and  out  of  that 
number  seven  make  all  the  motions  and  do 
all  the  thinking  for  that  body,  which  is  the 
largest  assembly  in  the  state  outside  of  the 
Legislature.  And,'  he  added,  'every  one  of 
these  seven  are  or  have  been  members  of  the 
Grange.' " 


BUY  THE  BEST 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 
hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 


Electric 


wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  supplied 
without  additional  cost  when  requested.  This 
wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  anywhere. 
Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  90,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully  de- 
scribes this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric  Wheels 
and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


SEES  SAW 

your  own  wood  and  save  time  and 
money.  Saw  your  neighbor's 
wood  and  make  rrc-m  $5  to$  1 5 
a  day*   You  can  do  it  with  an 

APPLETON 

Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw. 

ItIs6tronjr.durable,c*afe» 
effective  and  fast.  Has  the  advantage  of  both  tilting  and 
swinging  table  saw  frames;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes— In 
fact  all  our  latest  improvements  in  wood  saw  construction.  We 
have  4  styles  of  wood  frame  wood  saws  and  the  best  SELF-FEED 
DRAG  SAW  made.  Our  new  160  page  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them  and ourshellers,  hunker*,  ensilage andfoddereut- 
ters,  shredders*  teed grlndera,  horsepowers,  wind 
mills,  steel  tanks,  etc.   All  are 

"APPLETON  QUALITY," 

which  is  the  best.  Write  for  it  today.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  9  Fargo  St.Batavia,  III. 


Bp 


'Ass  seEOI 


rSows  all  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Rod  Top,  all  Grass  1 
Seeds,  Flax,  Stc.  Special  hopper  for  wheat  and  oats.  Sows 20  ' 
i  to  40  acres  per  day  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather.  Puts  on 
|  just  exact  amount  of  seed  desired — don't  waste  any.  Weighs  | 
'  oniy  40  lbs.  Last  indefinitely.  Price  1 1st  and  catalogue  free., 
O.  K.  THOMPSON  Sr.  SONS,  YpMlnntl,  Mich. 


Like  a  Bull  Dog 

for  strength  is  the  CHANDLEE 
FENCE.  You  build  it  yourself, 
you  control  all  the  conditions 
of  height,  weight,  closeness  of 
stays, cost,  etc.  It  requires  no 
expensive  machinery.  The 
secret  is  in  the  use  of  our 
CHANDLEE  LOCK,  it 
makes  the  stays  stay  where 
you  put  them,  on  any  kind 
or  size  of  wire.  There  is  no 
consequent  weakening  of  the  wires, 
handsome,  safe  and  cheap.  WE 
W  AN  T  ACCENTS  and  will  reserve  exclusive  territory  for  the 
right  m*n.  Write  to-day  for  catalog,  terms,  etc.  To-morrow  may 
bs  too  late,  for  some  other  man  may  ask  for  the  territory  you  want 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  13  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md» 

SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

SAWS  DOWS 
TBEES 


No.  7 
Hard 
Steel 


twisting  and 
It's  strong 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  illus.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve- 
ments ami  testimonials  from  thousands.   First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  K-40,Chlcago 


H 


0W  MANY  APPLES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter ;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a. . . 

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

anil  the  cider  will  be  betters 
purer  and  will  keep  longer. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  Catalogue 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Sit.  Glleud,  Ohio 


KIton*  feed  mills 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  as.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket 50  years.   They  are  the  beat 
constructed,  least  compli- 
ated  and  fastest  grinding 
aills  yet  produced.  Mills 
cent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.   Send  for  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  Address, 
LEONARD  D.  HARBISON, 

12  Third  St.,  New  Haven, Conn. 


FENCE! 


Horse  -High 
Bull-Strong 
Plg-Tlght.... 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental. 
Build  it  yourself  at  the  actual  whole- 
sale cost  of  the  wire.   Don't  miss  this 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince 
yourself  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  can 
be  done  with  a  DuDlex  Machine. 
KIT8ELMAN  BROS.  Bos278  KldgeTllIe,  Ind. 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

Fyou  are  spending1  on  repairs  and  bay  new  wheels. 
'i   It  Is  cheaper  and  in  every  way  better.  Wesell 

!4  Buggy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
14  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

.Other  wheels  for  other  purposes  at  equal- 
jly  low  prices.  Write  forpricelistNo.  81 
^containing  directions  for  measuring. 
WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


yj  Buggy  Wheels  with  Tire  on,  $6.75 
-^T  With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $9.75 

I  make  all  .sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  of  every  description.  Send 
for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels  ?  to  4  in. 
tread,  with  full  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
order.  Address  W.  F.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


ICE  PLOWS  h'.^pray 


Circulars  free. 
No.  Clove,  N.Y. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  RIRBSIDB 


Januaby  15,  1900 


-hough  present  circumstances  and 
surroundings  may  not  indicate  a 
necessity  for  the  need  of  under- 
standing any  particular  employ- 
ment by  which  a  living  might  be 
wrought,  one  is  never  certain  of 
what  the  future  holds  in  store.  It 
is  better  to  be  prepared,  for  it  is 
cowardly  and  weak  to  shirk  care 
and  responsibility.  It  is  unbecom- 
ing a  true,  womanly  girl,  and  she 
is  fast  awakening  to  the  truth  of  it. 
To  be  capable  of  earning  for  one's  self- 
a  competence,  whether  it  be  necessary  or 
not,  has  come  to  be  recognized  among  the 
present-day  "accomplishments"  of  young 
women.  The  daughters  of  wealthy  parents, 
if  the  parents  be  practical  and  entirely 
sensible,  are  encouraged  to  master  some 
branch  of  industry  by  which  they  might 
live  and  thrive  did  the  time  come  when 
effort  of  the  kind  might  present  itself  for 
recognition.  And  the  girls  thus  equipped 
are  the  most  thoroughly  practical  and  sen- 
sible. Contact  with  the  world,  and  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  make  one's 
way,  and  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  responsi- 
bility, it  rests  less  heavily  and  burdensome 
when  the  time  comes  for  action;  and  the 
training  cannot  come  too  early  to  all  our 
youth,  both  our  "little  men  and  women." 
But  the  suggestion  of  a  teaching  of  practical 
things  applies  more  particularly  to  girls,  for 
boys  and  young  men  are  more  apt  to  be 
taught  these  things  than  are  their  sisters. 


Self-reliance  and  independence  should  be 
instilled  from  infancy.  ,Respect  for  all 
honest  employment  and  for  all  who  are 
honestly  employed  cannot  be  dwelt  upon 
with  too  great  force  by  parents  and  teachers. 
This  teaching  alone  will  work  an  unfathom- 
able reform,  and  snobbery  will  entirely 
become  unfashionable,  while  a  general  and 
wholesome  respect  for  all  that  is  respectable 
will  grow  in  favor  and  popularity.  To  be 
capable  of  doing  something  well,  or  of  doing 
many  things  well,  is  always  commendable, 
and  it  is  not  an  infrequent  happening  that 
such  capability  stands  for  bread  and  butter 
in  the  long  run  and  where  it  had  been  least 
expected. 

The  daughter  of  a  wealthy,  retired  physic- 
ian has  said  that  the  happiest  day  of  her 
life  was  the  one  on  which  a  cheek  was 
handed  her  through  the  mail  for  her  first 
accepted  work  offered  for  publication.  She 
was  a  bright  and  talented  girl,  and  there 
was  no  manner  of  need  of  exertion  of  the 
kind.  But  through  a  love  for  "scribbling," 
as  she  termed  her  efforts,  she  was  led  to 
report  (and  to  offer  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion) a  very  dress-affair  reception  at  which 
she  was  in  attendance  as  a  guest  and  not 
as  a  reporter.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
acceptance  alone,  but  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  a  check  for  five  dollars,  and  a  request 
for  other  society  notes  of  general  interest, 
she  began  to  feel  herself  a  woman  of  the 
business  world,  in  a  sense.  And  it  was  this 
that  gave  her  keener  pleasure  than  did  the 
money,  though  she  confessed  that  the  earn- 
ing of  money  was  a  real  "confection  sweet." 
She  was  well  trained  in  home-keeping  and 
housekeeping,  and  is  now  prepared  to  take 


other  departments  of  the  home,  when  she 
will  be  fitted  to  move  in  good  society  with 
grace  and  tact  and  intelligence,  and  to  be  a 
good  housewife  and  mother,  or  to  provide 
for  herself,  if  need  be,  the  income  that  is 
necessary  to  every  one  that  lives.  To  make 
my  daughters  practically  self-reliant  is  my 
greatest  ambition  for  them.  The  rest  will 
all  come  in  due  time." 

A  young  woman,  well  educated  and  of 
parents  of  ample  means,  who  was  left  to 
choose  some  practical  profession,  but  was 
told  that  something  she  must  make  herself 
proficient  in,  made  a  choice  of  millinery. 
The  work  grew  more  fascinating  to  her  as 
she  grew  to  be  first  an  adept  and  then  an 
expert  in  presenting  rare  and  rich  conceits 
for  the  admiration  and  purchase  of  her 
teacher's  delighted  customers.  And  she  in 
turn  became  a  successful  teacher. 


Not  only  does  this  bright  woman  teach  the 
trade  of  millinery,  but  she  teaches  also 
the  wisdom  of  being  prepared  to  be  finan- 
cially independent;  and  she  counsels  all 
young  women  whom  she  comes  in  contact 
with  to  never  look  to  marriage  for  support. 
"Be  first  ready  and  capable  of  self-support," 
she  says,  "and  then  if  you  do  marry,  what- 
ever you  know  in  any  direction  of  useful 
work  will  never  come  amiss." 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  girls  did  look 
to  marriage  for  support,  and  waited  in 
parents'  homes  for  the  coming  of  such  a 
time,  instead  of  starting  out  and  branching 
out  for  themselves,  and  fitting  themselves 
for  a  business  career  of  some  kind.  At 
present  all  this  is  changed,  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  our  country  girls, 
as  well  as  our  country  boys,  serving  as 
waitresses  in  large  boarding-houses  at  meal- 
times, and  accepting  as  pay  their  own  board. 
This  enables  many  among  them  to  attend 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  city,  where  but 
for  some  such  method  of  wage-earning  or 
board-paying  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  attend.   The  serving-hours  are  not 


wealth  or  in  homes  of  affluence  because 
of  the  too  tender  care  of  parents.  Children 
forced  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and 
judgment  may  be  early  taught  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  independence  and  the 
weakness  of  clinging  and  of  acceptance 
of  support.  Every  home  should  be  a  train- 
ing-school for  its  young  people  from  the  age 
of  their  earliest  understanding  or  capabil- 
ities of  grasping  truths  and  situations. 
Better  a  bequeathment  to  a  child  of  right 
training  in  business  principles  and  under- 
standing, with  no  money  to  rely  upon,  than 
a  fortune  where  capability  of  management 
and  care  of  it  is  lacking.  One  will  make  of 
the  recipient  a  man  or  a  woman,  while  the 
other  more  often  proves  the  ruin  of  either. 
And  we  would  quote,N"The  child  has  a  right 
to  be  turned  out  a  finished  product;  not  a 
mere  useless  mush-ball." 

Ella  Houghton. 


HOME  EDUCATION 

From  your  children's  earliest  infancy  im- 
press them  with  the  necessity  of  instant 
obedience. 


CARE  OF  HOTBEDS 

There  are  many  plans  and  directions  given 
for  the  construction  of  hotbeds,  and  the 
work  is  undertaken  with  a  great  deal  of 
zeal,  from  the  stacking  of  the  manure  to  the 
planting  of  seeds. 

The  ground  is  kept  moist,  and  there  is 
eager  watching  for  the  first  tiny  sprouts  that 
will  appear.  There  will  be  a  week  or  two  of 
zealous  care,  and  then  the  monotony  begins, 
for  there  is  nothing  new  to  come,  and  the 
plants  look  just  the  same,  except  a  new  leaf 
or  two.  And  now  comes  house-cleaning  and 
spring  sewing,  and  the  hctbeds  will  be  for- 
gotten if  you  don't  watch  out,  just  when 
care  is  most  needed  if  yon  wish  strong, 
stocky  plants. 

On  cool,  frosty  nights  do  not  forget  to  shut 
down  the  sash,  or  partly  close  them  if  it  is 
cool  and  not  frosty.  In  the  morning  open 
the  sash  before  the  sun  has  a  chance  to 
stand  directly  over  the  glass  and  scald  the 
leaves,  as  it  will  on  very  warm  spring  days. 
It  is  better  to  water  the  plants  toward 
evening,  as  the  earth  will  stay  moist  much 
longer  than  if  the  sun  is  pouring  down  heat 
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her  place  as  mistress  over  a  well-ordered 
home  of  her  own,  and  to  direct  those  in  her 
domestic  employ. 

Said  a  mother  of  her  daughter,  who  is  now 
eighteen,  "When  my  daughter  has  finished 
her  schooling  and  is  well  along  in  music, 
and  when  she  has  mastered  or  has  grasped 
well  an  understanding  of  some  branch  of' 
wage-earning,  I  shall  then  put  her  into  the 
kitchen  with  my  trusty  servant  there  and 
my  good  cook,  and  she  shall  learn  culinary 
arts  in  every  form,  and  will  be  taught  to 
serve  a  meal  in  its  completeness.  She  will 
also  be  taught  good  housekeeping  in  all 


long,  nor  the  labor  more  than  any  strong 
girl  can  endure.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  hours  of  study,  and  the 
landlady  thus  secures  good  and  efficient 
service  at  a  small  figure,  while  her  table- 
maids  are  paving  their  way  to  future  possi- 
bilities for  themselves. 

In  such  employ  we  have  found  in  the  city 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  have  always  felt  a 
pride  and  an  interest  in  them  wherever  we 
have  known  them.  And  especially  in  our 
girls  everywhere  do  we  feel  a  particular 
interest  as  we  see  them  reaching  out  from 
home,  determined  to  perfect  themselves  in 
some  manner  of  employ- 
ment that  may  be  relied 
upon  to  return  them  a 
salary  or  a  steady  income 
when  they  are  so  far  pro- 
ficient as  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  financial 
schemes  and  undertak- 
ings. It  is  not  that  we 
are  more  interested  in 
our  girls  themselves  than 
in  our  boys,  or  that  we 
■■■■■■■■■■■■  love  girls  better  and 
care  more  to  see  them 
succeed;  but  that  so  comparatively  few  of 
our  girls  as  counted  in  numbers  with  their 
brothers  ever  do  take  the  initiative  step 
toward  financial  independence,  while  with 
our  boys  and  young  men  it  is  expected  of 
them  as,  a  general  thing. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  young  people 
be  pushed  out  from  the  home  nest,  if  need 
be,  and  forced  to.  depend  upon  their  own 
resources  and  capabilities,  that  of  the  boy 
may  be  made  a  self-reliant  man,  and  of  the 
girl  a  self-reliant  woman.  Homes  full  of 
weaklings  instead  of  strong  men  and  women 
are  found  in  a  great  many  communities  of 


Unite  firmness 
and  gentleness. 
Let  your  chil- 
dren under- 
stand that  you 
mean  what  you 
say.  Do  not 
promise  them 
anj'thing  un- 
less you  are* 
quite  sure  that 

you  can  give  gBSBSBBBSOBBSBBBHBBBSBE; 

,  B&BnBBBBg<BaB3<aaac<aBiioa 
them  what  you  bbbbbbmbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbh 

have  promised. 

H  you  tell  a  little  child  to  do  something, 
show  him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is 
done.  Always  correct  your  children  for 
wilfully  disobeying  you,  but  never  correct 
them  in  anger.  Never  show  your  children 
that  they  can  vex  you  or  make  you  lose  your 
self-command.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance 
and  temper,  wait  until  they  are  calm  and 
then  gently  reason  with  them  on  the  impro- 
priety of  their  conduct.  Remember  that  a 
little  present  punishment,  when  the  oc- 
casion arises,  is  more  effectual  than  the 
threatening  of  a  greater  punishment  should 
the  fault  be  repeated. 

Never  give  your  children  anything  be- 
cause they  cry  for  it.  On  no  account  allow 
them  to  do  at  one  time  what  you  have  for- 
bidden at  another,  and 
do  not  omit  to  praise  and 
commend  them  when 
they  really  deserve  it. 

We  would  urge  all  par- 
ents to  bring  up  their 
children  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  maintain 
themselves  by  remun- 
erative labor.  Give  them 
trades  or  professions. 
The  tjme  has  arrived 
when  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary for  girls  to  have  some  regular  employ- 
ment as  it  is  for  boys.  Marriage  has  ceased 
to  be  "the  chief  end  and  aim  of  existence"  in 
the  minds  of  sensible  girls.  Matrimony  is 
not  a  "haven  of  rest,"  but  it  is  a  condition 
where  every  faculty  of  mind  and  energy  of 
character  are  needed  to  build  up  a  happy 
and  successful  household.  To  marry  "to  be 
supported,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  a  very 
unworthy  motive. 

Every  woman  should  learn  some  business 
by  which  she  can  support  herself  indepen- 
dent of  a  husband,  should  circumstances 
require  it.  The  avenues  to  woman's  work 
are  constantly  widening,  and  those  parents 
are  to  be  blamed  who  do  not  allow  their 
girls  to  have  a  well-defined  occupation. 
They  will  be  more  contented  and  happy 
with  "business  interests"  to  look  after 
than  simply  waiting  for  some  man  to 
"fall  in  love"  with  them. 

Where  a  number  of  boys  cluster 
around  the  farmer's  fireside  it  becomes 
a  question  of  some  importance  what 
calling  is  best  for  them  to  pursue.  It 
is  seldom  that  more  than  one  out  of 
three  boys  is  content  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  It  should  first  be  ascertained 
what  each  one  is  best  fitted  for.  A  boy  that 
develops  a  tact  for  handling  and  using  tools 
should  be  taught  some  trade.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  never  crowded.  And  if  a  boy  decides 
to  be  a  farmer,  time  spent  in  learning  the  use 
of  tools  will  come  back  to  him  with  profit. 

It  is  better  to  spend  money  in  preparing 
your  children  to  earn  their  own  living  than 
in  keeping  them  hampered  and  ignorant  in 
youth,  so  that  you  may  lay  up  money  to 
leave  to  them.  One  hundred  dollars  judic- 
iously expended  will  often  do  a  child  more 
good  than  five  hundred  bequeathed  to  him. 

Augusta  Mili.ek. 
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to  bake  it  and  leave  big  cracks  traveling 
across  in  every  direction.  Also  when  water- 
ing do  it  thoroughly ;  let  the  roots  get  a  good 
soaking  and  they  will  stand  the  morrow's 
heat  without  wilting. 

If  possible,  when  plants  have  three  or 
four  leaves  transplant  to  small  crocks  and  < 
leave  in  the  shade  a  day  or  two  and  then 
place  in  the  sun  again,  either  in  the  hotbed 
or  a  cold-frame  (which  is  the  same  without 
the  manure  at  the  bottom),  and  when  ready 
to  put  the  plants  in  the  garden  they  will  slip 
out  of  the  crock  so  easily  that  the  roots  will 
not  know  they  have  been  touched,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  will  not  be  retarded; 
sometimes  it  will  not  even  wilt  during  the 
transplanting  process.  Gypsy. 


TWO  DAINTY  DESSERTS 

Lemox  Ckeam.— Five  eggs,  two  lemons, 
one  half  pound  of  powdered  sugar.  Beat 
the  yolks  with  the  sugar,  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  the  lemons.  Put  on  the  fire  and  let 
come  to  a  boil,  then  add  at  once  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  Remove  from  the  fire,  pile 
high  in  a  dish,  and  let  cool.  Give  a  few 
vigorous  beats  before  sending  to  the  table. 

Apples  and  Custakd.— One  pound  of 
sugar,  one  half  pint  of  water.  Let  boil  up, 
then  add  two  pounds  of  peeled  and  chopped 
apples.  Cook  until  thick,  put  in  a  mold  to 
cool,  turn  out,- and  serve  with  cold  boiled 
custard.  Maky  M.  Willakd. 


CROSS-STITCH 

For  decorative  work  cross-stitch  is  being 
revived,  and  is  used  in  numerous  ways— 
upon  pillows,  table-covers,  ends  of  towels 
and  even  upon  articles  of  dress.  A  very 
pretty  idea  in  a  child's  dress  can  be  worked 
up  during  the  winter  for  summer  wear  by 


using  the  cross-barred  muslin  that  comes  in 
an  even  check,  and  working  the  pattern  in 
the  turkey-red  or  blue  cotton.  By  using  the 
wash-silks  any  color  could  be  chosen.  Very 
pretty  toilet  articles  can  also  be  made  of  the 
same  material.  The  canvas  that  comes  in 
large  weaves  can  be  worked  beautifully  for 
table-covers  by  using  several  different  silks, 
as  gold  in  the  border  and  two  shades  of 
green  and  two  of  old  rose  in  the  middle 
pattern.  The  introduction  of  some  black 
makes'  it  very  effective  also.  A  crocheted 
and  knotted  fringe,  as  illustrated,  can  be 
used  as  a  finish  B.  K. 
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careful  >uilder  insures  tke  permanency  and  strength,  of 
kis  kuilding  ky  laying  foundations  of  tke  test  materials. 
Tke  good,  kousewife  lays  a  foundation,  of  Ivory  5oap  and 
rests  irporvit  tke  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  tke>  family.     It  pays  to  use>  tke  kest~ 
materials  and  tke  Ivory  i  s  tke  kest  So  ap. 
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A  LULLABY 

BY  ELLA  BARTLETT  SIMMONS 

Bock-a-by,  hush-a-by,  baby,  my  sweet, 
With  cunning  wee  hands  and  tiny  pink  feet; 
Tired  are  your  eyelids,  so  shut  out  the  light— 
Bock-a-by,  hush-a-by,  baby,  to-night. 

Bock-a-by,  hush-a-by,  baby,  my  dear, 
Angels  are  guarding,  and  mama  is  near; 
List,  while  I  sing  yon  a  loving  sweet  song— 
1   Sleep,  darling  baby,  all  through  the  night  long. 

Roek-a-by,  hush-a-by,  baby,  my  own, 
Now  I  have  company— am  never  alone ; 
Since  you  came  from  heaven  my  comfort  to  be, 
Baby  and  mama  great  chums,  yes,  are  we. 

Bock-a-by,  hush-a-by,  baby,  my  all ; 
But  God  watches  even  the  sparrows  that  fall, 
And  will  bring  us  home  to  papa  some  day, 
Where  sorrow  and  sleeping  have  passed  away. 


SIMPLIFY  THE  HOME  WORK 

The  holidays  are  now  gone,  and  in  too 
many  cases  they  have  left  the  whole 
family  tired  and  glad  of  a  season 
of  rest.  No  matter  how  we  may 
plan  each  year  to  begin  early  with  our  hol- 
iday preparations,  the  week  or  two  before 
Christmas  is  almost  sure  to  be  crowded 
with  many  things  which  must  be  done. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  call  for  extra  exer- 
tion by  every  one,  but  upon  the  house- 
mother comes  the  greatest  burden.  Besides 
the  planning,  selecting,  making  and  buying 
of  Christmas  gifts,  she  wants  her  larder  to 
be  well  stored  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
season,  and  the  house  prepared  for  Christ- 
mas guests.  But  no  matter  how  tired  we 
get;  no  matter  if  there  are  some  disappoint- 
ments, and  perhaps  some  sad  memories 
brought  by  these  days,  yet  the  season  is 
precious  to  all,  both  old  and  young. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  months, 
before  spring  work  begins,  we  will  have 
time  to  rest,  to  read  and  to  visit.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  too,  during  this  time  to  look  over 
the  supply  of  linen,  table,  bed  and  clothing, 
and  replenish  the  stock  while  it  may  be  done 
leisurely  and  no  other  work  crowding.  Then, 
almost  always  linens  and  muslins  may  both 
be  bought  in  January  to  an  advantage. 
;  For  every-day  wear  the  half  bleached 
table-linen  is  the  most  economical.  It  looks 
well  even  at  first,  and  very  soon  bleaches 
perfectly  white.  I  also  prefer  to  buy  un- 
bleached sheeting  for  every-day  wear  at 
this  time  of  year.  It  is  warmer  to  sleep  in, 
will  be  bleached  white  by  spring,  and  wears 
longer  than  the  bleached.  There  is  also  an 
advantage  in  buying  pillow-casing  that  is 
woven  double,  needing  no  sewing  except  to 
hem  and  sew  up  the  end.  When  these 
pillow-cases  are  partly  worn  rip  open  the 
end,  fold  the  other  way,  and  sew  up  again. 
They  will  wear  a  third  longer  than  if  you 
could  not  turn  them. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  simplify 
the  home  work.  Sometimes  those  of  us  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  certain  routine 
for  a  long  time  forget  that  there  may  be  a 
better  way,  and  are  inclined  to  criticise  our 
neighbors  who  do  not  follow  our  plans.  I 
grant  that  the  house  and  its  belongings 
should  be  kept  clean  and  tidy  to  be  healthful 
and  comfortable,  but  must  the  tables,  floors, 
etc.,  be  always  scrubbed  to  snowy  white- 
ness ?  It  will  save  work  to  have  the  kitchen 
floor  oiled  or  painted;  then  it  may  be  easily 


kept  clean  with  a  mop,  and  needs  no  scrub- 
bing. I  sometimes  spread  a  large  newspaper 
by  the  side  of  the  stove  when  cooking,  and 
if  your  kitchen-table  is  not  covered  with 
oil-cloth,  or,  better  still,  with  zinc,  keep  clean 
newspapers  on  it  and  it  will  be  clean  and 
look  tidy  without  scrubbing. 

If  each  housekeeper  would  give  more 
thought  to  simplifying  her  work  she  could 
find  many  ways  of  lightening  her  burdens, 
live  longer  and  be  happier.  It  is  gratifying 
to  one's  pride  to  be  called  the  best  house- 
keeper in  the  neighborhood,  but  isn't  it 
better  for  a  woman  to  save  her  physical 
strength  and  have  some  energy  left  for 
reading  and  conversation  which  will  keep 
her  abreast  of  the  times  and  make  her  com- 
panionable in  her  own   household?  No 


mother  can  afford  to  grow  away  from  her 
children  or  let  them  pass  on  and  leave  her 
behind.  It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  use  up  all 
one's  strength  when  young  and  then  have  to 
drag  through  the  later  years  of  life  with  no 
energy  to  do  or  enjoy.  It  is  economy  that 
wastes  instead  of  saving. 

Think  of  this,  young  housekeeper  and 
mother,  and  be  assured  that  the  wisest 
economy  is  that  of  your  own  health  and 
strength.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  have  help 
in  your  work,  then  sttidy  in  every  way  to 
simplify  it.  The  family  are  just  as  happy 
and  more  healthful  with  plain  food  for  their 
daily  fare,  and  will  appreciate  an  occasional 


thought  away  from  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Brace, 
and  she  was  happy  to  be  allowed  to  be  in 
even  the  reception. 

As  she  went  to  shake  hands  with  the  bride 
and  groom  the  little  bride  said: 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Brace,  I  am  sorry  you  came  so 
late !   Couldn't  you  have  come  earlier  ?" 

But  without  answering  Mrs.  Brace  moved 
on  to  give  others  a  chance  to  greet  the  bride. 
Soon  the  father  and  mother  of  Blanche, 
turning  to  one  side,  said  to  Mrs.  Brace: 

"I  am  so  sorry  you  were  late.  Why  did 
you  not  come  to  the  ceremony  ?" 

"I  came  very  soon  after  nine,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brace.- 


dainty  the  more.  A  cheerful,  happy  woman 
is  a  better  appetizer  than  rich  and  dainty 
food  with  the  mother  tired  and— yes,  I  will 
say  cross,  for  tired  nerves  will  rebel. 

If  all  women  would  reserve  their  physical 
strength  and  increase  their  mental  strength 
in  their  early  womanhood  we  would  not 
have  so  many  cases  of  nervous  and  physical 
wretchedness  in  middle  age,  nor  so  many 
motherless  children.  Maida  McL. 


THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  CARDS 

Mrs.  Brace  was  one  of  the  women  in 
reduced  circumstances,  a  widow,  of  which 
the  world  is  pretty  full,  but  her  friends  had 
never  slighted  her;  they  had  seemed  to 
value  her  for  herself,  and  not  for  her  hus- 
band's former  position  or  means.  Year 
after  year  she  had  received  invitations  from 
her  friends  in  the  set  in  which  they  moved, 
although  she  gave  no  companies  and  made 
no  effort  to  return  the  compliments  received. 

There  was  to  be  a  wedding  at  the  house 
of  one  of  her  very  wealthy  friends.  Two 
hundred  were  bidden  to  the  ceremony  at 
seven,  while  a  thousand  received  invitations 
to  the  reception  at  nine  the  same  evening. 
Mrs.  Brace  opened-  her  invitation^and  read 
in  handsomely  engraved  letters : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank 
request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
at  the  wedding  reception  of  their  daughter, 
Blanche  Blank, 
to 

Harold  White, 
on  Wednesday,  October  — ,  eighteen.hundred 
and  ninety-seven, 
at  nine  o'clock. 
 Street  City 

Inside  this  invitation  was  a  card  with: 


Ceremony 


Seven  p.  m. 


Mrs.  Brace  sat  and  looked  at  the  invita- 
tion. "I  am  invited  to  the  reception,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "but  not  to  the  ceremony. 
This  is  only  to  announce  to  me  the  time  of 
the  ceremony.  Of  course  it  is  all  right,  but 
the  line  has  never  before  been  drawn,  and 
these  are  my  dearest  friends.  However,  I 
have  always  said  I  would  never  feel  slighted 
nor  complain,  and  so  I  will  not." 

When  the  evening  came  and  it  neared  nine 
o'clock,  Mrs.  Brace,  clad  in  her  simple  black 
dress,  wended  her  way  to  the  beautiful 
home,  made,  if  possible,  doubly  so  by  all  the 
decorations  and  arts  which  modern  hostesses 
with  abundant  means  employ.  The  music 
and  flowers  and  beautiful  costumes  and  the 
sight  of  the  pretty  bride  put  every  selfish 


"Yes,"  replied  the  hostess,  "but  you  were 
invited  to  the  ceremony." 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Brace,  "my  invitation 
said  to  the  reception  at  nine."  • 

The  hostess  continued,  "Was  there  not.  a 
card  inside  which  said,  'Ceremony,  seven 
p.  m.  ?' " 

"Yes,"  drawled  out  Mrs.  Brace,  "but  I 
thought—" 

When  Mrs.  Brace  went  home  she  kept 
saying  to  herself,  "Maybe  'where  ignorance 
is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  But  ignorance 
is  not  always  bliss.  I 
quite  pride  myself  in 
keeping  up  with  the  et- 
iquette of  cards,  but  I 
have  missed  it  this  time, 
and  see  what  I  have  suf- 
fered in  feeling  just  be- 
cause I  did  not  know 
enough  to  know  I  was 
invited  to  the  ceremony  as 
well  as  the  reception!  I 
know  a  person  must  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  fash- 
ion of  cards  or  risk  some 
terrible  blunders  in  so- 
ciety matters.  I  cannot 
take  this  card,  being  in- 
side, as  a  fixed  law,  for 
the  rule  might  change  in  a  very  short  time." 

Later  Mrs.  Brace  took  a  sort  of  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  several  distin- 
guished people  stayed  at  home  from  that 
same  wedding  ceremony  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  present  etiquette  of  cards. 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


READY  FOR  EMERGENCIES 

No  short  article,  I  am  sure,  has  appeared 
in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  a  long  time 
which  has  created  as  much  interest  among 
women  in  the  farming  country  as  has 
"Canned  Hens,"  and  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised to  see  it  copied  many  times  in  the 
rural  papers. 

Canned  hens  were  ready  for  use  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  my  story  of  turkeys  is 
only  applicable  to  the  winter  season. 

It  was  a  morning  in  midwinter  when  the 
sleighing  was  perfect  that  it  occurred  to  my 
mother  that  she  and  I  would  go  and  spend 
the  day  with  a  friend  who  lived  on  a  farm 
seven  or  eight  miles  away  from  our  village 
home. 

Mother  said,  "I  would  not  think  of  going 
unexpectedly  to  some  homes,  but  if  Adaline 
is  at  home  it  will  be  all  right.  She  seems 
always  ready;  at  any  rate  we  will  have  a 
fine  sleigh-ride." 

We  went  swiftly  enough,  and  found  host 
and  hostess  at  home,  who  gave  us  the  hearti- 
est of  welcomes.  Shortly,  after  our  arrival 
we  were  served  to  a  nice  lunch,  mother  hav- 
ing a  delicious  cup  of  tea.  We  enjoyed  our 
visit  very  much,  and  soon  after  one  o'clock 


we  were  invited  to  the  dining-room  to  din- 
ner, the  crowning  plate  of  which  was  a 
finely  roasted  turkey. 

We  joked  the  family  considerable  that  we 
should  have  had  the  foresight  to  come  upon 
the  day  they  were  having  turkey  for  them- 
selves. After  dinner  Mrs.  Logan  was  show- 
ing us  about  her  convenient  farm-house, 
explaining  a  great  many  nice  contrivances, 
when  she  opened  the  door  of  her  cold-storage 
room  and  showed  us  at  least  twelve  turkeys 
(frozen,  of  course),  dressed,  stuffed,  and 
every  bit  ready  to  be  slipped  into  the  oven 
at  a  moment's  warning.  She  told  us  that 
when  we  drove  up  the  turkey  we  had  for 
dinner  was  hanging  there  with  the  rest. 
She  told  us  that  each  year  she  attended  to 
the  raising  of  a  large  number  of  turkeys, 
and  besides  what  they  sold  she  each  year 
had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  killed,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  her  own  use  at  home.  By 
killing  them  after  the  cold  weather  really 
set  in  they  saved  feeding  so  many;  then 
they  were  ready  for  any  emergency. 

We  suggested  the  possibility  some  years 
of  a  thaw  and  time  of  warmth,  but  she  said, 
"I  could  sell  them  any  day  in  the  village 
market.  I  would  not  let  them  waste,  for  I 
could  give  them  to  friends."  She  added  that 
she  always  allowed  at  least  two  for  the  min- 
ister's family  during  the  winter. 

For  people  who  were  not  wealthy  her 
farm  life  was  ideal.  She  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  with  her  hands,  but  she  also  did  much 
with  her  head,  and  her  husband  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  her  suggestions,  also  orig- 
inating many  plans  himself. 

She  loved  her  life  on  the  farm,  and  said 
they  tried  to  have  some  of  the  comforts  to 
which  she  believed  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
were  entitled.        Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 
4. 

WEAVER-BIRD  LACE 

Abbreviations.— 0,  over ;  n,  narrow ;  k, 
knit;  p,  purl. 

Cast  on  26  stitches,  using  No.  10  white 
thread.   Knit  once  across  plain. 

First  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o;  n,  k  3,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  o  four  times,  n,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  1 ;  turn. 

Second  row— Slip  1,  k  5,  p  1,  k  1,  p  1,  k  10, 
p  1,  k  9  stitches ;  turn. 

Third  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  6,  o,  n,  k 
1 ;  turn. 

Fourth  row— Slip  1,  k  16,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  7 
stitches,  turn. 


Fifth  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  k  5,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1 ;  turn. 

Sixth  row— Slip  1,  k  18,  p  1,  k  9  stitches ; 
turn. 

Seventh  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  4,  o 
n,  k  1 ;  turn. 

Eighth  row— Kepeat  same  as  fourth  row. 

Ninth  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  k  7,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k,  1 ;  turn. 

Tenth  row— Kepeat  same  as  sixth  row. 

Eleventh  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  15,  o,  n, 
o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1 ;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— Slip  1,  knit  remainder  plain 
(28  stitches). 

Thirteenth  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  16,  o,  n, 
0,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1 ;  turn. 

Fourteenth  row— Slip  1,  and  bind  off  three 
stitches,  leaving  the  slip  stitch  on  the  needle. 
Knit  the  remaining  twenty-four  stitches 
plain.  Kepeat  from  first  row  for  length 
required.  Ella  McCowen. 


TRAY-CLOTH 

For  this  you  will  need  No.  20  white  sewing- 
thread.  The  wheels  are  made  separately 
and  then  joined.  Make  a  chain  of  six,  and 
join.   Into  this  put  twelve  single  crochet. 

Third  row— Two  double  crochet  in  every 
other  stitch,  with  a  chain  of  one  between 
them,  or  eight  shells.  Into  these  put  eight 
double  shells,  finishing  the  edge  with  deep 
scallops  of  fifteen  stitches  in  each.  Finish 
with  any  kind  of  a  pretty  border  when 
joined  together.  E.  B.  K. 

[household  concluded  oh  page  17] 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  OVERFLOW 

By  Pauline  Shackleford  Colyar 


Chapter  V. 

j  ell.  mother,  how  do  you  like  the 
Loftons?"  inquired  Buford 
the  day  Mrs.  Buford  and  Nellie 
made  their  first  call  upon  the 
new-comers. 

"Mr.Lof  ton  was  not  at  home," 
came  the  reply,  "but  his  wife  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic-look- 
ing little  women  I  ever  saw." 

"We  had  to  advance  Lofton  a 
month's  salary  to  pay  for  their 
move  over  here,"  said  Buford, 
filling  his  pipe  from  a  Satsuma 
jar  on  the  mantelpiece.  "From 
all  I  can  learn,  their  lines  have  not  hitherto  fallen 
in  pleasant  places,"  he  added,  applying  a  lighted 
match  to  the  bowl.  "Poverty  is  doubly  hard  to 
bear  when  a  man  has  a  helpless  family  dependent 
upon  him." 

"The  house  is  very  meagerly  furnished,  but  as 
neat  as  a  pin,"  said  Mrs.  Buford. 

"And  oh,  father,  they  have  the  cutest  blue-eyed 
baby,"  ventured  Nellie,  her  face  beaming  with 
smiles.  "She  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  of  me,  and  I  held 
her  in  my  lap  a  longtime,  and  her  name  is  Debbie." 

"She  made  me  think  of  you,  dear,  when  we  fou— 
when  you  were  about  her  age,"  rejoined  the 
mother. 

"But  I  have  lots  of  hair,  and  she  is  just  as  bald 
.as  a—"  and  the  child  looked  about  helplessly, 
searching  for  a  simile. 

"Once  upon  a  time  you  were  quite  as  bald  as  she 
is,  little  lady,"  said  Buford,  laughing  and  catching 
his  daughter  up  in  his  arms.  "But  no  matter  what 
the  others  are  or  not,"  he  murmured,  tenderly, 
"we  wouldn't  give  our  baby  for  all  the  others  in 
the  world;  would  we,  mother?" 
'  It  was  about  two  months  after  the  opening  of 
school  that  Buford  came  in  one  day  bearing  a 
pleased  expression  on  his  countenance  and  hold- 
ing an  official-looking  blue  envelope  in  his  hand. 
There  was  a  hint  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  a  bright 
wood-fire  crackled  in  the  fireplace.  Mrs.  Buford 
sat  at  the  sewing-machine  working  on  a  winter 
frock  for  Nellie,  and  it  was  only  after  her  husband 
had  seated  himself  in  a  chair  at  her  elbow  that  she 
looked  up  from  her  stitching. 

"It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  this  braid 
straight,  but  it  will  make  a  pretty  little  school  suit. 
Don't  you  think  so?"  and  she  held  up  the  small 
garment  for  inspection. 

"You  are  a  first-class  doll's  dressmaker,  my 
dear,"  Buford  assured  her,  smiling  his  approval, 
"but  I  want  your  attention  a  moment  now  about 
a  more  important  matter." 

"I  am  entirely  at  your  service,"  Mrs.  Buford 
replied,  laying  her  sewing  in  her  lap  and  crossing 
her  hands  over  it. 

"I  have  a  letter  here  from  Kemble  &  Kemble, 
attorneys  at  law,"  said  Buford,  without  further 
preamble,  "stating  that  Uncle  Peter  Gilbert  has 
recently  died,  and  I,  as  his  next  of  kin,  come  into 
possession  of  a  sawmill  and  a  large  tract  of  heavily 
timbered  land  adjacent  to  it— both  in  Arkansas." 

"But  what  about  Henry,  his  son?"  demanded 
the  wife. 

"I  learn  from  this— indicating  the  blue  envelope 
—that  he  died  some  months  before  his  father  did. 
You  know  he  has  been  a  sort  of  rolling  stone  ever 
since  he  lost  his  wife,  and  he  was  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl  somewhere  out  in  the  West.  Our 
family  have  always  been  poor  hands  at  letter- 
writing,  and  we  have  not  kept  up  with  each  other 
as  we  might  have  done." 

"Well,  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Buford,  joyfully ;  but  suddenly  recalling  the 
fact  that  it  was  death  that  had  brought  her  her 
happiness,  she  altered  her  tone.  "I  never  sup- 
posed the  old  man  owned  any  valuable  property," 
she  said,  sedately. 

"This  Arkansas  land  has  been  a  hobby  of  his  for 
years,"  Buford  explained,  "but  it  is  only  since  a 
railroad  was  built  in  that  section  that  it  has 
amounted  to  anything;  and  although  I  rejoice  in 
our  good  fortune,  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  the  poor  old  man  could  have  longer 
enjoyed  his  success." 

"But  now  that  it  is  yours,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?  Surely  it  will  not  necessitate  a  move 
to  Arkansas?" 

"Not  if  I  can  avoid  it.  But  before  I  can  decide 
upon  anything  definite  I  will  have  to  go  and  look 
over  the  property  for  myself.  The  moment  I  read 
the  letter,  however,  I  formed  a  hazy  sort  of  plan 
which  may  possibly  mature  into  something  tan- 
gible." He  hitched  his  chair  a  fraction  nearer, 
and  lowered  his  voice,  though  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  room.  "Lofton  is  a  bright,  energetic 
fellow,"  he  went  on,  "but  school-teaching  is  too 
confining  for  him.  He  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
swamp  and  this  was  his  only  chance  for  doing  so. 
He  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  he  feared  his 
health  would  compel  him  to  seek  outdoor  work, 
and  I  believe  a  year  or  so  in  the  piny  woods  of 
Arkansas  would  be  the  making  of  him.  Besides, 
If  things  turn  out  as  I  hope  they  may,  I  could 
afford  to  pay  a  capable  man  a  good  round  sum  as 
manager,  and  Lofton,  poor  fellow,  needs  money 
as  much  as  health." 

"I  would  be  so  glad  to  be  able  to  do  them  a  good 
turn,"  said  his  wife,  smiling  her  satisfaction. 

"Well,  don't  give  them  or  anybody  else  a  hint 
of  all  this,"  admonished  the  husband,  rising  from 
his  chair.  "There  will  be  plenty  of  time  after  my 


return,  and  it  would  be  dreadful  to  raise  false 
hopes.  I  expect  to  start  some  day  this  week.* 

A  protracted  absence  from  home  was  such  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Taylor 
Buford  that  he  grew  genuinely  uneasy  over  the 
prospect  of  leaving.  Indeed,  an  air  of  gloom  over- 
hung the  entire  household,  and  the  forebodings  of 
her  parents  were  voiced  by  little  Nellie  when  she 
announced,  tearfully : 

"I  feel  like  something  awful  is  going  to  happen 
to  us  while  father  is  gone." 

But  the  days  went  by  much  as  usual— dreamy, 
peaceful  autumn  days— and  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  Mrs.  Buford  sent  a  note  by  Nellie  when 
she  started  to  school,  asking  Mrs.  Lofton  to  come 
the  next  morning  and  take  dinner  with  her.  The 
two  women  had  grown  to  be  good  friends  during 
the  short  period  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the 
very  dissimilarity  of  their  temperaments  seemed 
only  to  draw  them  more  closely  together. 

"Tell  her  I  shall  be  all  by  myself,"  admonished 
the  mother,  as  the  child  kissed  her  good-by,  "and 
that  she  must  come  early  and  stay  late." 


before,"  she  went  on,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
"but  it  is  a  grief  that  is  always  with  me— one  that 
even  time  does  not  soften— for  it  was  because  of 
my  carelessness,  because  of  my  leaving  her,  that 
she  was  taken  from  me." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  too  hard  on  yourself.  I 
am  sure  you  never  knowingly  neglected  your 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Buford,  with  ready  sympathy. 

"No,  not  knowingly,  thank  God!"  came  the 
answer.  "That  is  the  one  ray  of  comfort.  I  was 
young— too  young  to  have  been  a  mother,  perhaps 
—and  I  meant  to  have  been  gone  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, and—"  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  sobs. 

"Don't,  dear;  don't  talk  aboutit,  my  poor  child," 
murmured  the,  older  woman,  her  own  eyes  misty 
with  tears.   "Try  not  even  to  think  of  it." 

"But  I(must!  I  want  to!"  cried  the  other. 
"Nothing  could  be  worse  than  this  repressed  mis- 
ery that  has  gnawed  at  my  heart  all  these  years. 
You  care  for  me,  you  sympathize  with  me,  and 
since  Cousin  Debbie  died  there  has  been  no  one 
else  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  my  sorrow,  for  my 
husband,  poor  fellow,  his  burden  was  already- 
heavy  enough.  Then,  too,  he  does  not  look  upon 
it  as  I  do.  He  does  not  blame  me." 

"If  it  brings  you  relief,  dear,  tell  it  to  me,"  urged 
Mrs.  Buford,  taking  the  other's  hand  in  her  own 
warm  clasp. 

"We  were  so  young  and  light-hearted  then,  and 
life  seemed  full  of  hope  and  promise,"  the  visitor 
began,  after  a  pause.  "When  John  secured  the 
management  of  the  big  Dupont  plantation  I  felt 
that  his  success  was  assured.  We  lived—" 


"God  gave  her  to  me,  asu  she  is  mike" 


The  air  was  bracing  and  cool,  and  the  woods  a 
riot  of  crimson  and  gold.  The  little  path  along 
which  Mrs.  Lofton  came  wound  in  and  out  under 
the  tall  pines— now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shadow- 
while  overhead  the  long  pendant  gray  moss  swayed 
gracefully. 

Mrs.  Buford  noted  a  tinge  of  color  in  her  pale 
cheeks  when  she  reached  the  house,  and  welcomed 
it  as  a  harbinger  of  coming  health. 

"You  see  I  brought  my  fancy  (?)  work  along 
with  me,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  wan  little  smile, 
as  she  unrolled  some  small  garments,  and  began 
to  make  buttonholes.  "As  a  girl  I  was  considered 
right  skilful  in  embroidery,  but  with  three  little 
ones  to  sew  for  I  never  find  time  for  anything  but 
the  necessities." 

"I  hardly  see  how  you  manage  with  three,"  was 
Mrs.  Buford's  rejoinder.  "I  find  my  own  hands 
full  with  one." 

"Well,  I  have  at  least  this  advantage  over  some 
mothers,"  said  Mrs.  Lofton,  "my  children  are  all 
girls,  and  such  stair-steps  that  their  clothes 
descend  from  one  to  another." 

"How  glad  you  must  be  that  none  of  them  are 
boys,"  suggested  Mrs.  Buford.  "But  maybe  you 
don't  feel  about  it  as  I  do.  In  thinking  of  myself 
with  a  sou  I  am  always  reminded  of  the  chicken- 
hen  that  hatched  out  a  duck." 

"No,  Mrs.  Buford,  I  have  never  had  a  son," 
said  Mrs.  Lofton,  gravely,  "but  my  first-born  was 
a  beautiful  little  girl  who  died  when  she  was  but 
six  months  old.  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  you 


VThe  Dupont  plantation?"  reiterated  Mrs.  Bu- 
ford. "Why,  that  was  only  a  short  distance  from 
our  home  in  Louisiana." 

"We  lived  in  a  little  white  cottage  in  sight  of  the 
river,"  the  narrator  went  on,  unheeding  the  inter- 
ruption, "and  I  took  such  pride  in  my  flower-gar- 
den. Everything  flourished  in  that  rich  soil,  and 
as  for  Mary,  our  six-months-old  baby,  why,  she 
was  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  my  plants.  But  all 
this  happiness  was  as  deceptive  as  the  calm  which 
precedes  the  storm.  Everybody  had  been  predic- 
ting an  overflow,  and  it  was  but  a  little  while  before 
Cairo,  Greenville,  New  Orleans  and  a  number  of 
smaller  towns  were  reported  under  water." 

"That  must  have  been  in  '82,"  said  Mrs.  Buford, 
her  thoughts  reverting  to  that  fateful  year. 

"Yes,  in  '82,"  came  the  answer;  "and  from  the 
moment  that  danger  threatened  John's  one 
thought  by  day  and  dream  by  night,  was  to  save 
the  levee.  I  was  sure  it  would  hold— we  all  were 
—but  I  saw  that  John  was  overtaxinghis  strength, 
and  that  last  day  he  did  not  come  to  his  dinner, 
although  he  had  been  at  work  since  daylight.  I 
was  anxious  about  him,  so  I  took  it  to  him— his 
dinner  and  some  hot  coffee— and  as  my  baby  was 
asleep,  I  kissed  her  good-by  and  left  her  there  in 
her  cradle  beside  the  open  door  of  the  hall." 

There  were  long-drawn  pauses  between  her 
words  now,  and  the  compressed  misery  of  years 
was  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  God!  how  it  all  comes  back  to  me— the 
steady  downpour  of  rain,  the  negroes  working 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  sodden  levee,  John's 
careworn  face,  and  then— then,  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  lightning's  stroke,  the  yawning  crevasse, 
the  swirling,  roaring  torrent,  and  over  in  the  dis- 
tance my  baby  in  the  little  white  cottage  awaiting 
herdoom!" 

So  intent  was  the  speaker  upon  her  recital  of 
her  own  misery  that  she  did  not  note  the  sudden 
change  in  her  listener's  countenance.  From  the 
first  Mrs.  Buford  had  given  her  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  mournful  story,  but  now  she  sat  as 
rigid  as  though  galvanized,  with  drawn,  set  face 
scad  distended  eyes. 

"It  scarcely  took  as  long  as  the  telling  has  done," 
Mrs.  Lofton  went  on,  "before,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  there  was  nothing  in  sight  save  a 
wild  waste  of  water;  but  in  that  short  time  my 
husband,  too,  had  left  me.  Frenzied  with  grief 
over  our  baby's  peril,  he  plunged  into  the  seething 
flood  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  her,  and  it  was 
hardly  short  of  a  miracle  that  he  was  ever—" 

"But  the  baby— the  baby!"  the  other  broke  in, 
almost  fiercely.  "What  became  of  her?" 

"For  months  afterward,"  came  the  reply,  "I 
hoped  and  prayed  that  at  least  her  little  lifeless 
body  might  be  given  back  to  us,  but  even  that  was 
denied  me." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  that  she  was  drowned? 
How  do  you  know  that  she  was  not  rescued?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Buford. 

"Oh,  the  time  has  past  for  such  arguments  as 
these,"  replied  the  mother,  with  a  gesture  of 
dreary  dissent.  "Long  ago  poor  Cousin  Debbie, 
in  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  tried  to  buoy  me  up 
with  such  false  hopes,  but  they  brought  no  com- 
fort. I  knew  God  had  taken  our  darling." 

"But  you  did  not  know— you  could  not  know!" 
retorted  Mrs.  Buford,  in  the  same  savage  tone. 
"You  say  the  hall  door  was  open,  that  the  baby 
was  in  her  cradle.  Why  might  not  it  have  drifted 
away  unharmed?" 

"What  chance  had  a  baby  in  that  seething  tor- 
rent!" interjected  Mrs.  Lofton. 

"But  if  the  cradle  had  floated  there  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  chance,"  came  the  rejoinder. 
"What  sort  of  a  cradle  was  it?" 

"A  little  rattan  one  that  was  light  and  easily 
moved  about  from  place  to  place." 

"And  don't  you  see  that  the  mattress  might 
have  kept  it  afloat  for  at  least  a  little  while,  long 
enough,  perhaps,  for  some  one  to  have  found  it 
—some  one  who  did  not  know  whose  child  it  was— 
some  one  who  thanked  God  for  the  little  treasure 
—some  one  who  now  loves  and  cherishes  her  as 
though  she  were  her  own?"  Every  word  she  ut- 
tered fell  like  a  drop  of  molten  lead  upon  her  own 
heart,  but  some  irresistible  force  seemed  impelling 
her  to  speak.  "You  have  no  proof  that  she  was 
drowned." 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  believe  what  you  tell  me 
was  true!"  cried  the  mother,  her  voice  all  aquiver 
with  emotion.  "Even  though  I  should  never  again 
be  permitted  to  see  my  child,  I  would  be  the  hap-  - 
piest  woman  in  all  the  world.  But  I  shall  never 
know— never  know!" 

"Was  there  nothing  by  which  you  could  have 
identified  her?"  was  Mrs.  Buford's  next  question, 
and  her  voice  sounded  strained  and  unnatural. 

"To  have  identified  my  baby?"  reiterated  Mrs. 
Lofton,  incredulously.  "What  did  I  need  more 
than  my  own  heart?  I  would  have  known  her 
among  a  million  of  others,  just  as  I  would  know 
her  to-day  were  she  alive.  I  have  but  to  close 
my  eyes,  and  I  see  her  again  just  as  I  left  her  that 
last  day,  the  beautiful  little  face,  with  her  lashes 
sweeping  her  cheeks,  one  chubby  fist  holding  the 
coral  beads  around  her  neck—" 

•Coral  beads!"  echoed  Mrs.  Buford.  hysterically. 
"Why,  of  course,  I  might  have  known— all  babies 
wear  coral  beads." 

The  strain  was  telling  upon  her  overstrung 
nerves. 

"How  selfish  I  have  been!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lof- 
ton, contritely,  as  she  observed  the  change.  "What 
right  have  I  to  burden  you  with  my  sorrow?" 

The  timely  arrival  of  another  visitor  diverted 
the  conversation  into  more  peaceful  channels,  but 
the  day  dragged  tediously,  and  when,  after  dinner 
was  over,  Mrs.  Lofton  announced  that  she  had 
promised  the  children  to  be  back  early,  Mrs.  Buford 
did  not  urge  her  to  remain.  Nellie  found  her 
mother  waiting  for  her  at  the  grove  gate  that  after- 
noon upon  her  return  from  school,  and  the  child 
was  startled  by  her  impassioned  greeting. 

"Oh,  my  darling!"  she  cried,  crushing  the  little 
one  to  her  breast  with  fierce,  impassioned  strength, 
"it  would  kill  me  if  they  took  you  from  me.  You 
have  been  the  light,  the  joy  of  my  life." 

"What  makes  you  talk  like  this,  mother?  No- 
body could  take  me  away  from  you,  could  they?" 
demanded  Nellie,  while  visions  of  swarthy  faces 
in  gipsy  tents  flitted  through  her  infantile  mind. 

"No,  dear,  no ;  nobody  could  take  you  from  me— 
nobody!"  And  the  pretty  upturned  face  was 
covered  with  kisses. 

When  night  came,  and  Nellie  was  tucked  away 
in  her  little  "bed,  the  poor  woman  began  once  more 
the  battle  with  her  conscience  which  she  had  so 
relentlessly  waged  all  day.  The  wind  was  rioting 
through  the  trees  outside,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
bough  from  the  oak  beside  the  house  rapped 
sharply  upon  the  window-pane,  as  though  clamor- 
ing for  admission.  Hour  after  hour  she  walked 
the  floor,  torn  by  contending  emotions,  desolate 
and  alone.  There  was  no  one  with  whom  she 
could  share  her  vigil,  no  one  to  whom  she  dared 
confide  her  dread  secret.  It  seemed  a  veritable 
mockery  of  fate  that  to-night,  of  all  times,  she 
should  be  deprived  of  her  husband's  counsel,  of 
his  aid,  in  this,  the  greatest  trial  of  her  life. 

"They  shall  never  know!  The  child  is  mine! 
God  gave  her  to  me!"  she  cried  out  once,  with 
almost  a  menace  in  her  eyes  as  she  paused  beside 
the  lit  tie  white  bed  where  Nellie  lay.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  there  in  a  rebellious,  unchristian 
mood,  but  out  of  the  darkness  suddenly  arose  the 
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wan,  pale  face  of  that  other  mother  who  had 
mourned  her  baby  as  dead  all  these  years,  and  her 
better  naturequickly  asserted  itself.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  woman  that,  after  coming  to  a 
final  decision,  she  no  longer  wavered,  and  the 
sense  of  absolute  resolve  brought  with  it  con- 
scious strength. 
*  The  sitting-room  door  stood  ajar  when  she 
reached  the  home  of  the  Loftons  the  next  morning, 
and  so  self-absorbed  was  she  that  she  thrust  the 
door  open  without  even  the  conventional  knock. 
The  young  mother  sat  there  rocking  her  baby  to 
sleep,  and  singing  to  it  softly  as  it  lay  in  her  arms, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition. 

"I  hardly  knew  you,  Mrs.  Buford.  What  is  the 
matter?"  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet  in  alarm 
at'the  changed  appearance  of  her  friend. 

"Hush!"  said  the  other  woman,  with  a  silencing 
gesture.  "Let  me  expiate  my  sin,  if  sin  it  be ;  let 
me  lift  your  burden  while  yet  I  have  the  strength. 
Your  baby  was  not  drowned.  God  did  not  take  it 
to  himself,  but  sent  it  to  me— to  me  whom  he  had 
denied  the  joy  of  ever  having  a  child  of  my  own. 
We  found  it,  Taylor  and  I,  that  awful  clay  floating 
in  its  cradle  upon  that  waste  of  water.  It  was 
cold  and  wet,  but  I  wrapped  it  in  a  shawl  and 
held  it  close  in  my  arms,  and— and  never  a  child 
gladdened  two  sad  hearts  as  this  one  did.  Not 
until  yesterday  did  I  suspect  that  she  was  yours, 
or  even  that  her  mother  was  alive ;  but  as  soon  as 
you  began  your  story  I  knew,  God  help  me, 
though  I  tried  not  to  believe  it.  Look,  these  are 
the  clothes  she  wore,  and  these  are  the  coral 
beads." 

Until  now  Mrs.  Lofton  had  listened  incredulously 
to  her  friend's  recital,  feeling  assured  she  was 
laboring  under  some  mental  aberration;  but  at 
the  sight  of  the  coral  necklace,  of  the  tiny  gar- 
ments, she  seized  them  with  a  cry  of  indescribable 
pathos  and  yearning,  and,  covered  them  with 
kisses,  while  tears  of  joy  rained  down  her.cheeks. 

"But  my  baby,  my  darling,  where  is  she?"  she 
demanded,  eagerly. 

"Your  baby— yours!"  cried  Mrs.  Buford,  falling  . 
upon  her  knees  at  the  other  woman's  feet.  "God 
gave  her  to  me,  and  she  is  mine— mine!  I  might 
have  kept  silent,  and  then  you  would  never  have 
known,  but  I  could  not  purchase  my  own-happiness 
at  the  price  of  yours.  You  have  your  three  chil- 
dren—the baby— the  other  two— and  she  is  my  all. 
You  gave  her  up  long  ago.  She  has  been  dead  to 
you  all  these  years.  Do  you  think  you  could  ever 
love  her  as  we  do?  Would  you— could  you  take 
her  from  us?" 

Her  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  her  voice 
shaken  with  sobs.  For  a  moment  Mrs.  Lofton  did 
not  trust  herself  to  reply,  but  her  arm  stole  around 
the  other's  neck,  and  she  was  still  holding  h§r 
thus,  with  the  sleeping  baby  cradled  between 
them,  when,  she  suddenly  murmured,  with  inef- 
fable tenderness: 

"Xo,  dear  friend,  the  child  shall  never  know. 
Yo^f;generosity  shall  not  exceed  mine.  As  you 
say.  I  feel  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it— 
that  he  sent  you  to  save  her,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
take  her  from  you.  But  to  know  that  she  is  alive, 
that  she  is  safe  and  well,  that  she  has  been  so 
sheltered  and  loved,  I  could  shout  aloud  for  joy!" 

The  baby  stirred  in  its  sleep,  and  the  two  moth- 
ers, smiling  through  their  tears,  hushed  it  softly. 

Chapter  VI. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  have  the  child  know  the 
truth,"  Mrsa  Buford  had  said  to  Mrs.  Lofton  the 
morning  she  made  known  to  her  the  little  one's 
identity.  "I  am  secure  in  her  love  for  us,  and  I 
always  meant  to  tell  her  even  before  I  knew  she 
was  yours.  I  was  only  waiting  until  she  was  old 
enough  to  understand." 

And  that  same  evening,  after  supper,  when  the 
servants  were  gone  and  the  two  quite  alone,  Mrs. 
Buford  kept  her  word.  Her  heart  was  in  the 
story,  and  with  more  eloquence  than  she  knew 
she  pleaded  her  own  cause,  dwelling  alike  upon 
the  loneliness  of  the  childless  couple  (she  had  as 
yet  called  no  names)  to  whom  Fate  sent  the  tiny 
waif  and.  the  great  happiness  that  came  with  it. 
Nellie  satin  her  lap  listening,  silent  and  absorbed, 
until  she  reached  the  part  where  the  two  mothers 
met— when  to  the  one  the  parentage  of  the  child 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

"And  did  she  ever  tell  the  other  mother?"  de- 
manded Nellie,  her  big  blue  eyes  swimming  in 
tears. 

"Yes,  dear;  she  knew  she  could  never  again  be 
happy  with  the  weight  of  such  a  secret  upon  her 
heart,  and  God  gave  her  the  strength  to  do  what 
was  right." 

"But  she  didn't  take  the  baby  away  from  her, 
did  she,  mother?"  queried  Nellie,  with  earnest 
protest  in  her  voice.  "You  know  she  had  three 
more  children,  and  the  other  poor  lady  didn't  have 
but  just  this  one.  I  don't  think  she  was  good  a  bit 
if  she  made  her  give  it  back  to  her." 

The  pronouns  were  very  much  mixed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  sentence,  but  Mrs.  Buford  under- 
stood, and  the  sweet  words  of  sympathy  (even 
though  the  child  did  not  as  yet  know  whose  cause 
she  was  championing)  fell  like  a  soothing  balm 
upon  her  heart. 

"No,  my  darling,"  cried  the  mother,  clasping  the 
little  girl  close  in  her  arms,  "she  did  riot— she 
could  not  take  you  from  me.  You  were  the  baby 
left  in  the  cottage  that  day,"  she  went  on,  her 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  "and  we — your 
father  and  I— found  you  wet  and  cold  in  your  cradle 
out  in  that  awful  flood.  Not  until  Mrs.  Lofton 
told  me  yesterday—" 

"Mrs.  Lofton?"  gasped  the  child.  "Is  she  my 
mother  instead  of  you?" 

"You  were  horn  to  her,"  came  the  answer,  in 
such  low,  tense  tones  as  to  be  hardly  audible,  "but 
now  you  are  mine— you  are  ours— ours." 

"And  I  don't  want  anybody  else.  I  won't 
have  anybody  else,"  wailed  Nellie,  in  an  abandon 
of  tears.  "Just  you  and  my  father." 


The  mother  crooned  over  her  and  fondled  her 
much  as  she  had  done  that  first  day  long  ago,  and 
though  for  awhile  the  child  seemed  inconsolable 
over  the  revelation  made  to  her,  before  bedtime 
(with  the  adaptability  characteristic  of  childhood) 
she  had  accepted  the  situation  and  no  longer 
struggled  against  the  inevitable.  She  begged, 
however,  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  her  mother 
in  the  big  bed  that  night  instead  of  her  own  little 
one,  and  upon  opening  her  eyes  next  morning  her 
first  words  showed  the  trend  of  her  thoughts. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  while  both  little  arms 
stole  around  Mrs.  Buford's  neck,  "are  you  always 
—always  going  to  love  me  just  like  I  was  your 
ownest  own?" 

"You  are  my  own— my  very  own— my  choice  of 
all  the  world.  The  accident  of  birth  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  love  for  one  another,"  was  the 
mother's  reply. 

The  following  week  the  Loftons  left  for  their 
new  home  in  Arkansas  with  hopes  of  a  bright 
future  before  them,  for  the  sawmill  and  timber 
lands  far  exceeded  in  value  Mr.  Buford's  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

"It  seems  almost  providential  that  I  could  give 
Lofton  a  fine  salary  and  congenial  employment," 
said  Buford,  when  talking  it  over  with  his  wife. 
"Nothing  I  could  offer  would  be  much  of  a  return 
for  their  magnanimity  to  us ;  but  after,  what  has 
happened— after— since  they  know  about  little 
Nellie,  it  was  better  for  them  to  go  away.  Our 
relations  with  them  would  unavoidably  have  been 
strained." 

"And  you  don't  blame  me  for  telling  them,  do 
you,  Taylor?"  'demanded  the  wife,  with  anxious 
concern. 

"Blame  you?"  reiterated  the  husband,  after  a 
moment's  hesitancy.  "No,  Ellen,  assuredly  I  do 
not,  and  deep  down  in  my  heart  there  is  a  sense  of 
genuine  relief  that  it  is  done  and  over  with.  But 
to  tell  the  plain  truth,  my  dear,  I  should  never 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
something  of  a  coward,  after  all." 

December  was  now  at  hand,  and  Nellie  was 
already  counting  the  days  until  Christmas.  The 
delusion  concerning  Santa  Claus  (certainly  one  of 
the  happiest  of  childhood),  which  is  so  short-lived 
among  sophisticated  city  children,  is  far  more 
enduring  in  the  country.  No  doubt  had  ever  yet 
dimmed  Nellie's  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
dear,  ubiquitous,  little  old  man,  and  on  Christmas 
morning  she  was  up  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn  rev- 
eling in  the  marvelous  contents  of  her  stocking. 

Now  that  their  circumstances  permitted  it, 
Christmas  was  celebrated  as  in  ante  bellum  plan- 
tation days.  The  house  was  decorated  with  holly, 
cedar  and  mistletoe,  and  in  every  fireplace  crack- 
led cheery  hickory-wood  fires,  while  in  the  dining- 
room  generous  bowls  of  egg-nog,  flanked  by  mam- 
moth cakes,  stood  invitingly  ready  for  any  one  who 
might  chance  to  call. 

All  morning' a  stream  of  dusky  figures  had  been 
coming  and  going  between  the  family  residence— 
"gre't  'ouse"  (great  house),  in  plantation  parlance 
—and  the  negro  cabins,  and  one  after  another 
the  woolly  heads  protruded  themselves  through 
the  back  door  of  the  hall  to  "ketch  Marse  Taylor, 
Miss  Ellen,  an'  leetle  Missy  Chris'mus  git'." 
Nellie  gladdened' each  and  every  one  of  these  sim- 
ple-hearted creatures,  these  grown-up  children, 
with  some  appropriate  gift  and  good  things  to  eat, 
and  she  confided  to  her  father  when  the  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close  that  she  knew  now  just  exactly 
how  Santa  Claus  felt'when  he  was  filling  up  the 
stockings. 

She  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  when  a  belated 
"Chris'mus  gif,  Miss  Ellen!  Chris'mus  gif,  Marse 
Taylor!"  rang  out  through  the  big  hall,  and  a 
smiling  yellow  face  appeared  at  the  sitting-room 
door. 

"I  'clar'  to  grashus,  I  don't  b'lieveyou  all  knows 
me!"  cried  the  owner  of  this  same  face,  as  she 
dropped  her  best  curtsey  upon  the  threshold. 

"I  am  really  afraid  I  do  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
Buford,  smiling. 

Mr.  Buford  glanced  up  from  the  paper  he  was 
reading,  but  did  not  speak. 

"It's  be'n  sech  a  monst'ous  long  time  since  you 
seed  me,  Miss  Ellen,"  the  woman  went  on,  "dat  I 
speck  I  done  slipped  plumb  outenyo'  'memb'ance. 
But  I  ain't  forgot  you,  honey,  an'  I'd  'a'  knowed 
you  'mongst  athousan',  even  if  youisdonegrowed 
so  portly,  an'  got  a  double  chin  into  de  bargain. 
Come  'long  in  heah,  Tuck,"  she  added,  addressing 
some  one  in  her  rear  who  until  now  had  been  hid- 
den out  of  sight,  "an'  let  de  white  folks  git  a  peep 
at  you.  I'll  bet  a  dollar  dey'll  reckonize  dem  bow- 
legs o'  yo'n." 

Hat  in  hand,  and  covered  with  confusion,  Tuck 
dutifully  made  his  appearance ;  but  it  was  his 
wizen  black  face,  coupled  with  the  name  by  which 
the  woman  had  called  him,  even  more  than  his 
bowed  legs,  that  established  his  identity. 

"It  isn't— it  surely  can't  be  Aunt  Rindy  and 
Uncle  Tuck?"  cried  Mrs.  Buford,  extending  both 
hands  to  the  new-comers. 

"Done  guessed  it  the  fust  pop!"  interjected 
Aunt  Rindy,  her  smile  expanding  into  a  sounding 
guffaw. 

"Where  are  you  living  now?"  asked  Mr.  Buford, 
laying  aside  his  paper. 

"Well,  sah,"  came  the  answer,  "me  an'  Tuck  is 
be'n  mostly  livin'  'roun'  from  place  \o  place  for 
gwine  on  seben  or  eight  year.  'Pear  like  we 
couldn't  settle  down  to  nothin'  regular  up  yander 
in  Vicksbu'g  arter  de  oberflow,  an'  den  we  tried 
Jackson,  an'  Canton,  an'  Natchez,  but  we  all  ain't 
use  ter  no  town  doin's,  an'  dat's  de  fack." 

"Yas,  sah,  we  all's  jest  jlnnywine  country  nig- 
gers, dat's  de  Lawd's  trufe,"  broke  in  Uncle  Tuck, 
with  sudden  inspiration ;  but  the  next  second  he 
was  shuffling  his  feet  and  twirling  his  hat  as 
though  frightened  at  his  own  temerity. 

"But  we's  gittin'  ole,  now,  an'  sot  in  our  ways," 
Aunt  Kindy  went  on,  in  a  slow,  argumentative 
tone ;  "so  wberi  we  stumble  upon  Lem  an'  Tildy 
yistiddy  down  on  de  Main  street  of  Natchez, 


an'  dey  nominate  as  how  you  all  wuz  livin'  out 
heah,  an'  dat  dey  wuz  wuckin'  for  you,  right  den 
an'  dar  I  sez  to  Tuck,  an'  he  kin  sw'ar  to  it,  too, 
sez  I,  Ise  gwine  to  'em.  Dey's  my  white  folks 
what  I  use  ter  b'long  to— leastways,  Miss  Ellen  is— 
an'  Ise  gwine  to  her  jest  ez  quick  ez  I  kin  git  dar, 
so  heah  I  is.  Lawdy  mussy,  honey,  1  wuz  dat 
lonesome  an'  down  in  de  mouf  on  'count  o'  it  bein' 
Chris'mus-time,  an'  none  o'  my  white  folks  to  gim- 
me nothin',  nor  to  take  no  intrust  in  me,  dat  a 
leetle  mo'  an'  I'd  'a'  busted  out  cryin'  right  on  de 
street." 

There  was  a  suspicious  moisture  in  her  eyes 
now,  but  she  brushed  it  away  with  the  back  of  her 
hand,  and  added,  with  much  cheerfulness : 
'  "When  de  train  pulled  outen  de  cyar-shed  to-day, 
me  an'  Tuck  wuz  on  it,  an'  heah  we  is,  Miss  Ellen, 
done  come  to  stay  wid  you  de  balance  o'  our  days." 

"And  I  am  indeed  glad  that  you  have  done  so," 
Mrs.  Buford  assured  her,  heartily. 

"Well,  Aunt  Bindy,"  said  Buford,  amused  at 
the  situation,  "you  and  Tuck  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
get  your  supper,  and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  things 
over.  I  don't  doubt  but  that  my  wife  can  find 
something  for  you  to  do,  and  as  for  Tuck,  I  have 
been  looking  for  a  trustworthy  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  cattle,  hogs  and—" 

"An'  he  jest  natehelly  gwine  ter  fit  inter  dat 
place,"  declared  Aunt  Eiudy,  with  conviction. 
"He  ain't  much  to  look  at,  ole  Tuck  ain't,"  and 
she  bestowed  upon  her  diminutive  black  spouse  a 
glance  that  was  almost  a  caress,  "but  he's  a  pow- 
erful good  wucker,  an'  jest  ez  stiddy  ez  a  clock." 

"Sarvant,  sah,  sarvant,"  announced  Uncle  Tuck, 
making  an  awkward  attempt  at  a  bow,  as  though 
wishing  to  corroborate  his  wife's  statement. 

Just  here,  Nellie,  who  had  been  in  another  part 
of  the  house  searching  through  her  depleted  store 
of  presents  for  something  appropriate  to  the  old 
couple,  came  back  into  the  room,  and  for  the  first 
time  Aunt  Rindy  noted  her  presence. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Miss  Ellen,"  she 
cried,  incredulously,  "dat  dis  heah's  "yo'  chile.  I 
ain't  never  lieerd  tell  o'  you  ha.vin'  one  twell  dis 
very  minute." 

For  an  answer  Mrs.  Buford  slipped  an  arm 
around  the  little  girl  and  drew  her  tenderly  to  her 
side,  while  with  the  volubility  characteristic  of 
her  race,  Aunt  Rindy  continued  to  air  her  aston- 
ishment. 

"An'  to  think  o'  her  a-growin'  up  dis  big  widout 
me  knowin'  nothin'  bouten  it,", she  said,  prefacing 
the  remark  by  dropping  upon  a  convenient  chair 
and  seating  Nellie  on  her  lap.  "She's  de  very 
pictur'  of  what  you  wuz  at  her  age,  Miss  Ellen, 
an'  a  sho  nuff  beauty,  too." 

"I'm  afraid  you've  developed  into  a  sadflatterer, 
Aunt  Rindy,"  said  Mrs.  Buford,  holding  up  an  ad- 
monishing forefinger,  but  laughing  indulgently 
the  while. 

"I  wish  you  would  look  at  what  dis  blessed  chile 
done  fotch  me!"  exclaimed  the  old  negress,  tri- 
umphantly displaying  Nellie's  present.  "An'  she 
says  dis  one  is  for  you,  Tuck,  an'  you  got  to  make 
her  a  whole  passel  o'  bird-traps  an'  doll-waggins 
to  pay  for  it.  Thanky,  honey,  thauiky,  for  my  part 
o'  de  Chris'mus  gif." 

Mrs.  Buford  found  Aunt  Rindy  very  helpful 
about  the  dairy  and  poultry-yard,  and  declared 
that  her  presence  on  the  place  brought  back  vividly 
the  days  of  her  own  childhood.  Nellie  and  Aunt 
Rindy  established  a  footing  of  good  comradeship 
between  them  from  the  first,  and  one  of  the  dear- 
est privileges  accorded  the  little  girl  was  permis- 
sion to  go  out  to  the  old  servant's  cabin,  in  the 
back  yard,  during  the  interval  between  supper 
and  bedtime,  and  listen  to  her  inexhaustible  fund 
of  stories  in  which  "Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Fox,"  and 
other  animals  figured  as  heroes. 

"Mother,"  asked  Nellie  after  one  of  these  noc- 
turnal visitations,  "do  you  reckon  somebody  read 
those  stories  to  her?  You  know  they  are  every 
one  in  'Uncle  Remus,'  only  they  sound  much  nicer 
when  she  tells  them." 

"Why,  no,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Buford,  "certainly 
not— in  fact,  I  doubt  very  much  if  she  has  ever  even 
heard  of  the  book— but  these  stories,  'The  Tar 
Baby,'  'Miss  Meadows  An'  The  Gals,'  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  have  been  handed  down  byword  of 
mouth  from  generation  to  generation  among  the 
negroes.  My  black  mammy  told  them  to  me,  and 
my  mother  and  grandmother  each  heard  them 
from  theirs.  It  was  a  happy  thought  in  Mr.  Harris 
to  compile  them  in  book  form  as  he  has  done,  for 
the  old-time  plantation  darkies  are  fast  passing 
away,  and  when  they  go  all  their  quaint  traditions 
and  superstitions  will  doubtless  go  with  them." 

Uncle  Tuck  soon  proved  himself  invaluable  in 
his  new  capacity  of  stock-minder,  and  Aunt  Rindy 
was  not  long  in  getting  her  duties  well  in  hand; 
but  her  proneness  to  dwell  upon  the  splendors  of 
the  past,  the  "use  ter  wuz"  (to  adopt  her  own 
phraseology),  had  rather  a  paralyzing  effect  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  other  domestics  of  the  Buford 
household.  , 

One  day  when  the  matter  was  under  discussion 
the  cook  "Voiced  the  sentiments  of  her  co-workers 
when  she  avowed  that  "ef  I  wuz  to  sarve  up  gold 
an'  silver  wid  di'mon's  sprinkled  on  de  top  she'd 
'low  it  wuzn't  a  patch  on  to  what  her  ole  mist'ess 
use  ter  have." 

The  old  woman  was  not  popular  among  her  own 
race,  especially  those  of  the  new  regime,  and  was 
styled  by  them  a  "white  folks'  nigger"— a  term 
which  carries  much  opprobrium  with  it— but  she 
bore  it  all  with  great  equanimity,  secure  in  the 
affection  of  the  Bufords. 

After  Mr.  Lofton's  departure  some  time  elapsed 
before  another  teacher  could  be  found  to  take  his 
place  in  the  village  school.  Meanwhile  a  governess 
was  secured  for  Nellie— a  brisk,  capable,  little 
woman,  who  won  her  pupil's  esteem,  while  guid- 
ing her  young  mind  through  the  intricacies  of  an 
education.  Thus  the  weeks  rolled  into  months, 
and  the  months  into  years— quiet,  uneventful 
years,  but  happy  withal,  with  scarce  a  ripple 
from  the  outside  world  to  disturb  the  placid  monot- 


ony of  their  lives.  Nellie  had  already  left  her 
childhood  far  behind  her,  but  it  came  as  a  shock 
to  the  doting  parents  when  one  day  the  governess 
informed  them  that  her  task  was  done. 

"I  feel  that  we  ought  now  to  send  her  off  some- 
where to  a  good  boarding-school,"  said  Mrs.  Bu- 
ford, when  discussing  the  matter  later  on ;  but  her 
husband  would  none  of  it. 

"The  child  is  but  sixteen  years  old,  and  separa- 
tions and  heart-aches  will  come  soon  enough,  God 
knows,"  he  argued,  "so  why  need  we  plan  to  send 
her  away  from  us." 

"But  she  has  seen  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  world,"  insisted  the  mother,  "and  she  is 
bright  enough  and  beautiful  enough  to  shine  in 
any  society." 

"And  this  very  artlessness,  this  absence  of 
worldly  wisdom,  constitutes  in  my  opinion  one 
of  her  chief  charms.  I,  too,  want  her  to  have  every 
advantage  that  money  can  procure,  and  now  that 
she  is  done  with  her  studies  we  can  travel  with 
her,  take  her  to  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Cal- 
ifornia, Europe,  where  you  will,  but  we  must  keep 
our  darling  with  us  while  we  may." 

Mrs.  Buford  was  not  ill-pleased  at  this  ultimatum 
from  her  husband,  for  in  the  first  place  it  shifted 
the  responsibility  of  the  decision  from  her  own  to 
his  shoulders,  and  in  the  second,  it  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  separation  from  Nellie. 

"You  don't  know  what  it  cost  me  to  suggest  her 
going  away  from  us,"  she  answered ;  "but  a  mother 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name  who  is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  her  children.  We  will  do  as 
you  suggest,  therefore,  Taylor,  and  who  knows 
but  that  it  may  be  for  the  best,  after  all.  Girlhood 
is  such  a  little  interim  in  a  woman's  life  that  I 
want  to  make  her's  a  bright  spot  in  her  memory 
upon  which  she  may  look  back  in  after-years." 

"And  first  of  all  we  must  try  to  make  her  con- 
tented at  home,"  said  the  father,  after  a  meditative 
pause.  ';i  don't  think  there  need  be  much  uneasi- 
ness about  other  places  when  a  woman  finds  true 
happiness  at  her  own  fireside.  It  is  certainly  a 
safe  foundation  upon  which  to  build." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 

4. 

OLD  TIMES,  OLD  FRIENDS,  OLD  LOVE 

There  are  no  days  like  the  gootl  old  clays— 

The  days  when  we  were  youthful! 
When  humankind  were  pure  of  mind, 

And  speech  and  deeds  were  truthful ; 
Before  a  love  for  sordid  gold 

Became  man's  ruling  passion, 
And  before  each  dame  and  maid  became 

Slaves  to  the  tyrant  Fashion! 

There  are  no  girls  like  the  good  old  girls— 

Against  the  world  I'd  stake  'em! 
As  buxom  and  smart  and  clean  of  heart 

As  the  Lord  knew  how  to  make  'em ! 
They  were  rich  in  spirit  and  common  sense, 

A  piety  all  supportin' ; 
They  could  bake  and  brew,  and  had  taught  school,  too, 

And  they  made  the  likeliest  courtin' ! 

There  are  no  hoys  like  the  good  old  boys— 

When  we  were  boy s  together ! 
When  the  grass  was  sweet  to  the  brown,  bare  feet 

That  dimpled  the  laughing  heather; 
When  the  pewee  sung  to  the  summer  dawn 

Of  the  bee  in  the  billowy  clover, 
Or  down  by  the  mill  the  whippoorwill 

Echoed  his  night  song  over. 

There  is  no  love  like  the  good  old  love— 

The  love  that  mother  gave  us ! 
We  are  old,  old  men,  yet  we  pine  again 

For  that  precious  grace— God  save  us ! 
So  we  dream  and  dream  of  the  good  old  times, 

And  our  hearts  grow  tenderer,  fonder, 
As  those  dear  old  dreams  bring  soothing  gleams 

Of  heaven  away  off  yonder. 

—Eugene  Field. 

RICHES  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

The  yield  of  these  Kimberley  diamond-mines  is 
said  to  average  about  fifty-five  hundred  carats  a 
day.  They  furnish  nine-five  per  cent  of  the 
world's  diamonds.  Mr.  Kunz,  of  Tiffany's,  esti- 
mates that  so  far  nine  and  a  half  tons,  worth 
three  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  rough  and 
double  that  when  polished  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  Kimberley  "yellow"  and  "blue."  On  a  nom- 
inal capital  of  less  than  twenty  millions  the 
DeBeers  company  pays  annual  dividends  of  fifty 
per  cent. 

But  the  record  of  Kimberley  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  South  Africa  there  are 
"infinite  riches  in  a  little  room."  For  instance, 
the  largest  diamond  known  to  exist  was  found  at 
Jagersfontein,  eighty  miles  away— a  gem  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick 
and  two  inches  wide,  weighing  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one  carats,  or  nearly  half  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois. And  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa  gold 
is  plentiful,  notably  in  the  Witwatersrand  region 
of  the  Transvaal.  When  the  present  war  began 
the  Transvaal  was  yielding  annually  about  sixty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  gold— or  more  than  one 
fifth  of  the  world's  production,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  nearly 
sixty  millions. 

Conservative  authorities  have  estimated  that, 
carried  down  to  a  depth  of  four  thousand  feet, 
the  Rand  mines  will  yield  in  all  more  than  three 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth  of  gold,  of  which 
almost  a  third  will  represent  clear  profit. 

The  old  phrase  of  "a  king's  ransom"  seems  thin 
and  meaningless  when  one  realizes  the  enormous 
wealth  destined  to  be  controlled  by  the  victor  in 
the  present  struggle.— The  Youth's  Companion. 

4. 

Farmers  should  read  the  "Western  Trail." 
Published  quarterly  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  <fc 
Pacific  Railway.   Sent  free  for  one  year. 

Address  at  once  by  letter  or  postal-card, 

JOHN  Sebastian,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 
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DIETZ 

No.  3  Street  Lamp 

MAS  A  SHINING  RECORD 
OP  20  YEARS. 

It  is  offered  as  an  effectual 
antidote  lor  "outer 
darkness,"  and  is  thor- 
oughly well  made  on 
scientific  principles. 
It  will  five  more  light 
than  any  gas-burning 
lamp,  do  It  cheaper  and 
do  it  withkerosenetcoal 
oil). 

It  can  be  lit  and  regu- 
lated from  the  outside ; 
can  continue  inbusiness 
despite  the  wind;  can 
and  will  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  by  reason 
of  its  absolute  relia- 
bility. 

It  la  but  one  member  of 
an  enormous  family  of 
"  light  goods  "  that  we 
build,  and  to  whom  we 
would  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce you  by  means  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mall  free  upon  application 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  very  best  goods 
made,  your  dealer  will  give  you  **  DIetx.** 

If  you  cannot  obtain  this  Lamp  of  your  dealer,  we 
will  deliver  It,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  its  price,  viz.,  (6.00* 


R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 
83  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Special  terms  to  Canadian  customers. 


THE  SEEDS 
YOU  SOW 

Will  determine  the  size  and  Quality  of 
the  crop  yon  reap.  You  take  no  chances 
of  a  poor  crop  when  you  sow  Johnson  St 
Stokes*  seeds.  Ton  can  seethe  results  al- 
most as  well  before  you  begin  by  eiamin- 
|  ing  the  handsome  photographic  plates 
shown,  without  exaggeration,  in  the 
new  century 

GARDEN  and  FARM  MANUAL  J 

V^.^fc  for  1900.  The  most  valuable  book  ever 
given  away  to  Beed  buyers.Whether 
you  sow  a  few  seeds  or  many. 
Write  to-day  for  it. 


Johnson  &  Stokes, 

.217-219  Market  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


which  unlocks  the  best  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Business  World 
is  the  skilled  use  of  the 

Remington 
Typewriter 

because  the  chief  demand  is  al- 
ways for  Remington  operators. 

WTCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT ,  327  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Larkin  Premiums 
FREE 

HANDSOME  PREMIUMS 

Value  $10.00  each,  for  selling  or  using 
$10.00  worth  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 

Choice  of  Writing-Desk,  Morris  Chair, 
Book-Case,  Brass  and  Steel  Bed,  Silver  Tea- 
Set,  Oil  Heater,  Lamps,  Watches,  etc. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Beautllully  Illustrated  booklet  free  to  all  who 
ask.   It  tells  how  to  earn  the  Larkin  Premiums. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  H.Y. 


SOLID  GOLD  RINGS  FREE] 

I    Send  full  name  and  ^V^^taH^H 


fen 


I  address  and  we  fur-  ] 
I  nish  you  12  fast  lell- 
I  iug  Scarf  Pins,  Heavy  I 
Gold  Plate,  different  I 
[  styles,  set  with  Pre-  | 

J  pcrta  cant  tell  them  I 
I  fromthegenuine.You  I 
I  lellthematlOc.each,  I 
I  return  u»  $1.20,  and  I 
I  we  give  you  FREE  I 
I  ettheroftnese SOLID  I 
I  GOLD  RINGS.  Wei 
I  makethem.  You  can't  | 
I  get  them  elsewhere. 
I  We  take  back  pint  | 
I  cot  sold. 

HENRY  MUNDELL  DIAMOND  PIN  CO. 

155  FRIENDSHIP  ST.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  SERVANT  QUESTION  IN  GERMANY 

Every  person  going  into  service  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  "LMenstbucb,"  a  service-book.  Al- 
though these  boots  are  bought  at  an  ordinary 
stationer's,  they  are  by  law  required  to  be  of  a 
certain  description.  They  must  be  octavo  size, 
and  consist  of  eight  pages.  The  first  page  must 
bear  the  signalment ;  that  is,  the  full  name  and 
description  of  the  owner  and  date  of  birth.  The 
left  side  of  the  other  pages  in  the  book  must  have 
five  divisions— the  first  for  the  number  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  second  for  the  name,  occupation  and 
residence  of  the  employer,  the  third  for  the  office 
of  the  servant,  whether  engaged  as  housemaid, 
cook  or  butler,  the  fourth  for  the  date  of  arrival, 
and  the  fifth  for  the  date  of  departure.  The  right 
side  of  the  pages  must  have  two  divisions— one  for 
the  reason  of  departure  and  the  certificate  of 
behavior  and  competency,  given  by  the  employer, 
the  other  for  the  verification  and  possible  remarks 
of  the  police. 

Before  beginning  service  the  owner  of  such  a 
book  must  take  it  to  the  police,  who  assure  them- 
selves the  applicant  fulfills  the  necessary  condi- 
tions and  has  the  right  to  take  a  situation.  If  this 
cannot  be  proved  the  book  is  not  authorized.  In 
applying  for  a  place  this  book  must  be  shown. 
If  a  servant  refuses  to  do  so,  the  "householder" 
simply  dismisses  him  or  her,  or  reports  the  case  to 
the  police,  and  the  offense  is  punished  by  a  fine  up 
to  Sl.50,  or  corresponding  imprisonment.  When 
a  servant  leaves  a  situation  the  employer  is 
obliged  to  inscribe  in  the  service-book  a  full  and 
honest  "character."  Should  he  refuse,  a  fine  of 
from  seventy-five  cents  up  to  S3.50  would  be  im- 
posed. A  servant  is  obliged  to  allow  the  testi- 
mony to  be  written  in  the  book,  and  a  refusal  to  do 
so  justifies  the  police  in  using  force.  If  a  servant 
is  punished  by  law  it  is  recorded  in  the  Dienstbuch, 
and  if  the  book  be  lost,  the  police,  after  making 
inquiries  regarding  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  guilty-  of  the  offense,  may  authorize  a  new 
one  by  stamping  it  with  the  official  seal,  not  omit- 
ting, however,  to  write  on  the  first  page  that  the 
preceding  one  was  lost.  If  a  bad  "character"  has 
been  inscribed,  servants  can  elaim  a  new  book  if 
they  can  prove  that  for  two  years  since  the  time 
it  was  given  their  conduct  has  been  irreproach- 
able. The  average  cook  or  maid-of-all-woik  is 
content  with  a  wage  of  §5  a  month,  while  a  house- 
maid usually  receives  from  §3.75  to  $4.50.  A  very 
experienced  cook,  "eine  perfekte  kocbin,"  as  she 
would  probably  dub  herself,  may  draw  $7.50  a 
month.  Such  wages  are,  however,  comparatively 
rare. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  remuneration  that 
German  domestics  are  less  exacting  than  their 
American  cousins  and  cousins  in  America.  In 
every  Berlin  flat,  and  flats  are  used  here  almost 
exclusively,  there  is  a  little  room,  generally  above 
the  bath-room,  and  only,  half  as  high  as  the  other 
apartments,  called  the  "haugeboden,"  or  loft.  In 
the  newer  houses  a  narrow  stairway  is  provided 
for  the  ascent  to  this  closet,  but  in  many  of  the 
older  buildings  it  is  reached  by  a  ladder.  This 
since  time  immemorial  has  been  the  bedroom  of 
the  servants,  and  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  health  officers  have  required  that 
they  be  provided  with  windows  if  used  as  sleep- 
ing-rooms. The  bedding  for  the  domestic  is,  al- 
most without  exception,  of  checked  cotton  mate- 
rial, usually  red  and  white,  pure  white  sheets  and 
pillow-cases  being  reserved  for  the  "herrschaft;" 
that  is,  employing  classes  or  gentry. 

Although  wages  are  low,  it  is  always  expected 
that  they  will  be  supplemented  by  fees  and  gifts. 
Tipping  is  carried  to  absurd  lengths  in  Germany. 
If  the  street-car  conductor  helps  you  on  the  tram 
or  changes  a  gold  piece  for  you  he  expects  five 
pfennings  (one  and  one  fourth  cents)  for  his  pains, 
and  in  return  will  touch  his  cap  most  respectfully 
to  you  and  wish  you  good-day  when  you  leave 
the  car.  It  is  also  quite  usual  to  give  him  the 
change  from  a  fare  if  it  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  five  pfennings.  If  a  maid  delivers  a  note  at 
your  door  she  expects  at  least  ten  pfennings  (two 
and  one  half  cents),  and  generally  receives  more. 
Another  opportunity  for  obtaining  fees  is  given 
butlers  and  housemaids  by  the  Berlin  custom  of 
locking  the  street  doors  and  extinguishing  the  gas 
on  the  staircase  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Tardy 
guests  must  then  be  lighted  to  the  door,  and  the 
servant  who  performs  this  office  often  makes 
several  marks  from  an  evening  party.  Gifts  to 
domestics  are  usually  made  at  Christmas  and 
New-Years,  when  much  more  is  done  for  servants 
here  than  is  customary  in  America.— New  York 
Tribune. 

FUN  IN  CARTOONS 

An  amusing  game  for  the  pastime  of  either  old 
or  young  can  be  made  from  the  funny  pictures  and 
small  cartoons  appearing  in  the  newspapers  and 
weeklies.  Cut  out  the  funniest  ones,  the  titles  to 
which  have  a  double  meaning,  and  paste  the  titles 
cut  from  each  picture  upon  separate  tags.  When 
you  have,  say  two  dozen  or  more  of  such  pictures, 
spread  them  on  a  table  before  the  players,  shuffle 
the  tags  with  the  various  titles  to  the  pictures,  and 
distribute  an  even  number  of  them  to  all  playing. 
The  player  who  uses  up  his  tags  first,  giving  the 
names  to  the  proper  pictures,  is  the  winner.  This 
may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  the  queer 
names  are  misleading  and  seem  suitable  to  other 
pictures  before  the  comic  ideas  of  the  pictures  are 
understood.  Simpler  pictures  may  be  selected  for 
younger  players.  But  the  game  is  certain  to  be 
accomplished  by  hard  thinking  and  laughable 
mistakes,  besides  developing  skill  in  giving  names 
to  pictures. 

"I  received  my  Atlases  Saturday  and  delivered 
them  in  a  short  time  to-day,  and  got  the  money  for 
all  without  any  trouble.  Every  one  seems  delighted 
with  the  bargain  offered  in  the  Peerless  Atlas  and 
a  year's  subscription  for  Farm  and  Fireside  or  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  free. 


COSTS  NOTHING 

But  the  asking  to  get  our  new 
1900  Catalogue  of  either 

PIANOS  OR  ORGANS 

At  wholesale  prices,  thus  saving  you  every  penny  usually  pocketed  by 
agents  and  dealers.   SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  NEW 

1900  COUPON 


It  saves  you  S10.00  on  an  ORGAN 
It  saves  you  820.00  on  a  PIAINO 

CASH   OR  INSTALMENTS 

30  days'  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  at  your  depot  insured. 
Instalments.  Easy  payments.  Our  new  due  bill  certificate  shows  you  how 
tu  get  an  Organ  or  Piano  for  little  or  nothing.  Remember,  our  Catalogue 
costs  yuu  nothing,  and  will  positively  save  you  money. 


PIANOS,  $155  DPI 
ORGANS,  $21.75  UP 

We  furnish  with  each  Piano  a  1 10  hard  wood  Piano  Chair  Free, 
also  Plush  Scarfs  and  $10  worth  of  the  latest  sheet  music.  Com- 
plete Organ  outfit,  free.  Our  factory,  with  its  enormous  capacity, 
enables  us  to  sell  you  a  high-grade  instrument  at  a  figure  much 
below  that  of  any  other  company  in  the  world. 

INCORPORATED  FOR  50  YEARS. 
WE  LEAD,  OTHERS  FOLLOW. 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 

Box  628,  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


TtaH?s  Watch 


Bead  this  adver- 
tisement and  learn 
how  to  make  money. 


or  either  of  the  articles  mentioned  below. 

PRINTING  PRESS    CAMERA    TELEPHONE    TELESCOPE  YIOLEN 
RRASS  CORNET     RAZOR       TYPEWRITER      STEAM  ENGINE 
RIFLE     DIAMOND  RINGS  tSTCASH 

Our  Watch  is  a  good  one.  It  is  fitted  with  an  American 
movement,  and  keeps  correct  time.  We  have  it  in  two  styles, 
gold  plated  or  Silverine.  We  give  this  beautiful  watch  or 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  articles,  for  selling  only  15 
packages  of  our  perfume,  at  10  cents  per  package. 

Our  perfume  is  something1  that  does  sell,  and 
you  can  sell  it  quickly,  as  we  give  a  fine  gold  plated  ring 
to  every  person  who  buys  perfume  from  you.  Order  the  per- 
fume at  once  and  earn  one  of  our  costly  premiums.  We  send 
the  perfume  postpaid,  also  our  Grand  Premium  List. 
Don't  send  us  a  cent.  We  trust  you.  When  the  perfume  is  sold, 
send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send  you  the  premium  that  you  select. 

Cash  Commission.   If  you  do  not  want  a  premium,  we  will  let  you 
keep  part  of  the  money.    We  mean  business,  and  we  will  treat  you  right. 

Postman  Trading  Co.  102  Plymouth  Place,dept.  J-44,  Chicago. 


1  This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  \y.  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  its 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled.  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  Jceep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  -md  give  Valuable  Premium*. 


can  earn  this  beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting  Case,  Stem 

Wind  and  Set  Watch,  Chain  and  Charm,  (lady's  or  gent'st  in  a 
few  hours  spare  time,  selling  our  double  feed  asbestosized 
Lamp  Wlckg.  It  is  warranted  a  perfect  time  keeper.  Our  Grand 
60  Day  Offer.  Write  us  a  letter  stating  you  will  sell  13  of  our 
wicks  at  our  regular  retail  price,  and  return  us  the  money, 
and  we  will  send  you  one  dozen  of  our  wicks  with  premium 
list.  When  sold  you  are  to  send  us  the  cash,  and  we  will  send 
you  at  once,  by  mail  a  beautiful  Gold  Plated  Watch-Chain  and 
Charm  (ladies*  or  gent's  as  desired)  also  a  handsome  Gold  Filled 
Kruger  Diamond  Ring  in  a  handsome  box.  and  a  Reautlful 
Pearl  Paper  Cutter  or  letteropener  with  a  Genuine  Sterling 
Silver  Handle,  .925  fine,  not  plated  but  solid  silver.  Now  un- 
derstand it  is  not  simply  one  article  you  get,  but  every  one  mentioned  in  our  grand  60 
day  offer,  which  is  made  to  secure  agents.  This  is  a  straight  honest  offer  and  we  do  Jo*t 
as  we  advertise.  Address,  Carlson  &  Co.,  35  Frankfort  St.,  Dept.  22,       New  York. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


FREE 


These  beautiful  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains  are  of  the  newest  Savoy  I 
design,  three  yards  long1.  36  inches  wide,  are  washable  and  will  last  a  I 
life  time.  You  can  get  twc  pairs'  of  these  choice  curtains,  (same  design 1 
as  in  cutl,  and  four  beautifu.  Sash  Curtains  (one  yard  square  each)  FREE  by  selling  our  GREAT 
COLD  REMEDY  and  HEADACHE  CURE.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day!  Relieves  Headache  at  Oncol  W« 
will  give  the  curtains  absolutely  free  to  anyone  taking  advantage  of  the  great  offer  we  send  to 
every  person  selling  six  boxes  of  our  Tablets.  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  six  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box, 
write  to-day  and  we  will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the  money  and 
we  will  send  four  Sash  Curtains,  unhemmed,  so  they  may  be  made  to  fit  any  window,  together 
with  our  offer  of  two  complete  pairs  of  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains,  enough  to  furnish  a  room, 
same  day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  ladies  to  beautify  their  homes  with 
fine  Lace  Curtains  of  exquisite  design.  All  who  have  earned  them  are  delighted.  Address: 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO.,  1 01 0  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, Con n.  Box  59  A 


FOR  SELLING  OUR  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES. 

Watches,  Cameras,  Bracelets,  Gold  Rings, 

givenaway  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  for  selliopour 
Jewelry.  No  money  required.  Send  us  your  name 
and  full  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
gold  plate  scarf  and  stickpins,  all  setwithditferent  colored 
stones,  to  sell  for  10  cents  each.  The  best  sellers 
offered  by  any  firm.  When  you  have  sold  them  we 
will  send  you  your  choice  of  a  Watch,  a  solid  Gold  Ring 
and  any  other  valuable  premium  on  our  larire  illustrated 
list,  which  we  send  you  with  the  pins.  We  pay  allpostace. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  82  Bailey  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


TWO  COSTLY  PRESENTS;  von  bet  both, 

WE  TRUST  AGENTS  with  12  new  style.  Stone  set.  Enamel  Scarf  and  Stick' 
Pins,  different  patterns.  Every  body  wears  them.  Sell  to  your  friends  for  10 
cents  each,  and  we  give  you  Free  a  Fine  Gold  or  Silver  laid  Bracelet  (with  lock  and  key),  also  this 
magnificent  Solid  Gold  laid  Band  Ring,  handsomely  engraved,  a  perfect  beauty,  wears  a  lifetime.  Send  name; 
no  money  required  until  pins  are  sold;  we  take  all  not  sold.  Address  I'EABL        CO.,  Providence.  R.  I. 


We  Offer  Exceptionally  Liberal  Terms  to  Club  Raisers 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  most  popular  and  best-known  farm  journal  published,  and  it  does  not 
require  any  effort  to  get  subscribers  for  it.  See  our  "Liberal  Picture  Offers"  and  start  a  list 

to-day.  Write  for  our  Premium-List. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The 
Whole 
Truth ! 


There's  nothing 
so  bad  for  a  cough 
as  coughing. 

There's  nothing 
so  good  for  a 
cough  as  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral. 


The  25  cent  size  is  just  right 
for  an  ordinary,  everyday  cold. 
The  50  cent  size  is  better  for  the 
cough  of  bronchitis,  croup,  grip, 
and  hoarseness.  The  dollar  size 
is  the  best  for-  chronic  coughs, 
as  in  consumption,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  etc. 


Laditsyr  Gents'  size  WATCHES,  RINGS,  WATCH-CHAINS 
PIIPF  AND  CHARMS,  &c.    As  a  grand 

b  UP  BJL_  ^_  Premium,  any  one  can  earn  this 
r  IB  W  F  Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting 
■  llbkCase  Stem  Winder  Watch, 
™  Charm  and  Chain,  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, by  selling-  our  ELEC- 
TRIC LAflP  WICKS.  Tliey  can 
be  sold  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No  trim- 
ming; no  smoke;  no  smell. 

OUR  SPECIAL  90-DAY  OF- 
FER, which  is  apart  from  the 
above:  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  we  will  send 
you  20  wicks,  postpaid ;  sell  them 
at  5  cts.  each 
and  remit  us 
$1,  and  we 
will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  WATCH- 
CHAIN  AND  CHARM,  also  a 
Handsome  Gold  Finished  Ring. 
ELECTRICAL  WICK  CO., 
Dept.  T,  Orange,  N.  J. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  Mows. 
Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N.  CHICAGO. 


WANTED  man 


with  horse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
f  15.00  per  week  and  10  "per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  practical  and  scientific  feeding,  and  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufficient  fer 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COMPANY,  301  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 


Sideline  Agencies 

Our  agencies  are  worked  on  three  different  plans  at 
agent's  option.  They  pay  exceptionally  well.  Some 
are  particularly  suited  for  work  at  odd  times,  or  as 
side-lines.  One  of  them  is  making  book-agents  and 
others  as  much  money  as  any  other  two  in  America. 
We  furnish  Outfits  FREE  that  are  good  for  a  business 
ol  J5  to  $9  per  day.  We  furnish  even  our  costliest 
Outfits  on  a  plan  by  which  they  do  not  take  one  cent 
from  the  agent's  pocket.  For  full  particulars  address 
The  Crowell  <fc  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


LOVELY  BOOK  FREE 

Only  a  few  copies  left ;  send  to-day.  The  volume  is 
gorgeously  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  min- 
ing scenes  and  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. The  edition  cost  31,000  to  publish.  It  is  not  an  adv. 
for  anyone.  Merely  to  introduce  our  big  Illustrated 
family  weekly  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  above  fine 
book  free  to  all  sending  us  9  two-cent  stamps  for  a  13 
weeks'  trial  subscription.  Our  paper  publishes  each 
week  stories  of  adventure,  all  the  latest  mining  news  and 
illustrations  of  scenery.  Tenth  year.  Clubs  of  3  for  50c, 
7  for  gl  bill.  Mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
address  WESTERN   WEEKLY,  Denver,  Colorado. 


THE  WAY  OOD  UNDERSTANDS 

My  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet,  grown-up  wise, 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words  and  unkissed— 

His  mother  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed, 
But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 
With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 
And  I  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,. left  others  of  my  own, 
For  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  bed 

He  had  put  within  his  reach 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 
A  bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  'ranged  there  with 

careful  art, 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So  when  that  night  I  prayed 

To  God  I  wept  and  said, 

"Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath 

Not  vexing  thee  in  death, 

And  thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 

We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood 

Thy  great  commanded  good, 

Then  fatherly,  not  less 
Than  I  whom  thou  hast  molded  from  the  clay, 
Thou'lt  leave  thy  wrath  and  say, 

'I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.' " 


THE  MORAL  SUASION  OF  A  SUNDAY  DINNER 

The  tempter  met  John  on  the  church 
steps  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
service. 

"John,"  said  the  sinuous  voice, 
"you  are  a  stranger.  Come  with  me  to  Euclid 
place.  The  nice  young  men  all  go  there. 
You  can  read  or  play  games,  just  whatever 
you  like.'  And  there  you  will  hear  some  of 
the  finest  singing  and  playing  to  be  found  in 
the  city." 

"I— I  think.1  will  go!" 

Just  then  a  kindly  hand  was  placed  on 
John's  shoulder.  "Come  home  with  us  to 
dinner,"  said  his  employer.  John  hesitated. 
The  tempter  was  whispering  in  his  ear. 
Then  his  mother's  face  seemed  to  come 
before  him,  a  sweet  face  from  heaven  it 
was,  too. 

"Mr.  Irwin,  I  will  go  with  you,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation." 

A  few  \veeks  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin 
received  a  letter  from  John's  home.  "I 
want  to  thank  you,"  they  read,  "for  your 
kindness  to  my  boy.  His  own  mother  is 
dead,  but  I  am  trying  to  fill  her  place.  John 
wrote  me  how  he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  one  of  your  fashionable  resorts,  and  how 
your  kind  invitation  saved  him.  He  says 
he  thinks  that  was  the  turning-point  in  his 
life.   May  God  bless  you." 

Mr.  Irwin  read  and  re-read  the  letter,  very 
tenderly  folded  it,  and  put  it  away  with  a 
"keepsake"  letter  he  once  received  from  his 
own  mother  when  he  was  traveling  the  same 
road  that  John  now  is. 

"Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Irwin,  "we  did  not 
know  that  our  invitation  to  dinner  that  Sun- 
day meant  all  that  to  John." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Irwin,  very  thought- 
fully, "but  I  think  God  knew !" 


MEN  AND  THEIR  MANNERS 

Why  is  it  that  some  men,  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  that  period  in  their  lives  when 
age,  if  nothing  else,  could  entitle  them  to  be 
called  gentlemen,  seem  to  think  that  added 
years  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  them 
the  right  to  the  above  appellation?  They 
need  do  nothing  themselves  to  earn  the 
title,  that  is  theirs  by  inheritance,  or  nat- 
ural laws,  or  some  other  obscure  reason. 
At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  consider  it  an  es- 
tablished fact,  and  therefore  needs  no  fur- 
ther attention. 

Take,  for  example,  the  father  of  a  family. 
He  of  all  people,  one  would  think,  would  be 
the  most  particular,  the  most  watchful  of 
his  own  actions— that  is,  if  he  has  any  care 
for  the  manners  of  his  children,  particularly 
his  sons,  for  they  will  take  father  for  a  pat- 
tern, and  trite  way  he  conducts  himself  in 
private  or  public  life  will  influence  them  to 
a  great  extent.  The  man  who  sits  down  to 
the  table,  helps  himself  bountifully,  takes 
no  notice  of  any  one  else,  drinks  his  coffee 
with  great  swoops,  dips  into  all  the  dishes 
near  him  with  his  knife,  and  thus  conveys 


the  food  to  his  mouth,  is  really  no  better 
than  a  pig.  He  selects  the  best  of  every 
dish  'on  the  table,  leaving  others  to  fare  as 
they  can.  Take  such  a  man  in  the  sitting- 
room  or  parlor ;  he  invariably  sits  in  an 
easy-chair,  cross-legged,  with  a  dirty  boot 
or  shoe  thrust  out  for  ladies  to  wipe  their 
dresses  on,  never  noticing  how  much  it  is  in 
the  way.  He  fills  his  pipe  and  puffs  away, 
blowing  the  smoke  in  great  clouds  around 
him  and  filling  the  room,  and  spitting  any- 
where that  seems  handy.  Now,  there  is 
no  excuse,  for  such  unmannerly  actions. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  age  of  the  world 
but  knows  better  than  to  act  in  any  such 
way.  Men  like  to  see  their  sons  and 
daughters  mannerly,  but  unless  the  mother 
does  the  training  their  politeness  is  apt  to 
be  below  par.  The  only  idea  that  ever 
enters  the  head  of  the  "man  without  man- 
ners" is  that  of  self.  If  he  could  forget  him- 
self and  think  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  those  around  him  just  for  a  little  while  he 
would  see  how  his  actions  look ;  but  habit  is 
a  great  thing,  and  when  one  follows  a  habit 
for  years  it  is  very  hard  to  change. 

Boys,  take  notice  while  you  are  young,  and 
see  how  much  pleasanter  the  home  will  be  if 
the  head  of  the  house  is  a  thoughtful  and 
mannerly  person.  When  you  go  among 
your  acquaintances  notice  these  things  and 
judge  for  yourselves  how  your  future  life 
shall  be,  whether  you  will  be  a  perfect  boor 
or  whether  you  will  be  a  gentleman — a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  a 
gentleman  in  your  own  home  as  well  as  in 
public;  one  whom  your  wife  and  children 
will  delight  to  honor,  one  who  treats  with 
courtesy  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  is 
really  the  noblest  work  of  God.  A.  M.  M. 


THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SOUL 

It  is  a  great  thing— yea,  more,  the  great 
thing— to  live  a  life  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  things,  a  life  which  shall  carry  all  the 
circumstances  and  the  vicissitudes  of  ma- 
terial things  like  froth  on  the  steady  flowing 
volume  of  its  spiritual  experience.  How 
easily  we  forget  that  all  these  physical  pos- 
sessions, conditions,  affairs,  are  not  sub- 
stance, but  shadow;  that  all  wealth  and 
power  and  joy  and  life  is  not  objective,  but 
subjective!  How  we  run  after  shadows! 
How  we  search  for  the  fountains  of  delight 
all  abroad,  when,  behold,  they  are  all  within ! 
We  strive  to  gather  in  to  ourselves,  when 
our  only  possible  way  of  growth  is  to  spend 
ourselves.  The  grasping  miser  is  a  fool. 
The  martyr  is  the  only  true  and  practical 
philosopher.  Yes,  we  see  it,  we  know  it, 
some  of  us,  the  most  of  us,  but  here  the 
inexplicable  perversity  of  the  human  heart 
shows  itself.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  eradicate 
it,  to  do  my  best  to  take  care  of  those  whom 
God  has  given  me,  and  then  be  just  as  hap- 
py in  the  storm  as  in  the  sunshine.  I  wish 
I  were  able  to  find  delight  neither  in  the 
storm  nor  in  the  sunshine,  but  in  that  exer- 
cise of  the  ineffable  powers  of  the  soul  which 
transcends  both.— Irving  L.  Stone. 


FOLLY  OF  BORROWING  TROUBLE 

There  are  some  unhappy  persons  who 
seem  fated  to  go  through  life  with  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  despondency.  We 
all  know  them  and  meet  them  daily,  and 
they  can  always  see  a  cloud  where  none 
exists.  With  most  of  these  persons,  how- 
ever, it  is  simply  a  matter  of  exercising  the 
will.  Anxiety  about  present  trouble  or 
prospective  difficulties  never  brought  any 
good  to  those  who  indulged  in  it.  The 
successful  ones  in  life  are  those  who  have 
heen  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  who  resolutely 
refuse  to  .allow  the  cares  of  life  to  unduly 
depress  them.  Instead  of  allowing  the  mind 
to  brood  over  things  that  cannot  be  helped, 
it  should  be  set  to  work  upon  the  duty  that 
lies  nearest  to  it.  Worrying  about  matters 
does  not  improve  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ;  on  the  contrary,  it  weakens  the  pur- 
pose, robs  the  physical  nature  of  its  vitality, 
and  totally  unfits  us  to  cope  with  the  ob- 
stacles that  lie  in  our  path.  The  most 
shocking  mistake,  and  one  that  is  unfor- 
tunately only  too  frequently  made,  is  to 
meet  troubles  half  way.  These  will  come 
soon  enough ;  they  do  not  want  any  encour- 
agement, and  veTy  often  when  they  do  come 
they  are  not  half  so  formidable  as  we  im- 
agined they  would  be.  Anticipation  in 
some  cases  is  worse  than  the  reality. 


SAMPLES  MAILED 
TO  YOU  FREE 

Our  line  this  year  represents  the 
largest  and  handsomest  assort- 
ment of  wall  papers  ever  shown 
in  the  United  States.  You  cannot 
obtain  the  new  styles  in  your 
local  market  er  buy  half  so  cheap. 

One  price  everywhere 

and  we  pay  the  freight 

If  you  have  only  one  room  to 
decorate,  see  our  new  patterns 
before  you  select  the  paper. 

Jin  Jfgent  Ulantcfl  &s*g 

take  orders  from  our  large  sam- 
ple-books, showing  hundreds  of 
beautiful  patterns.  Every  design 
new,  none  of  which  can  be  found 
at  your  local  dealers.  We  furnish 
free  handsome  advertising  signs, 
illustrated  circulars  and  refer 
customers  to  our  agents  who 
write  us  for  samples. 

The  business  pays  well  from 
the  start,  for  no  one  can  compete 
with  you  in  variety,  quality  or 
price.  (Over  11,000  agents  now 
selling  our  papers.) 

For  samples  or  particulars  about 
agency,  write  to  nearest  address. 


+  1  -  43  W.  14  ST., 

V  143-145  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


REDUCED  TO  $4.50. 

Toplace oar  best  $10.00  TOLEDO  i 
BATH  CABINET  in  every  home  we 
Bend  it  complete  for  80  days  with  best  I 
alcohol  stove,  directions,  formulas  to  I 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  $4.50.  Face  I 
Steamer  75c  extra.  Order  today.  Ours  I 
best  of  all  Cabinets,  has  real  door,  steel  I 
frame,  top-curtains,  rubber  lined,  folds  I 
flat  1  in.  space.  Money  refunded  after  I 
80  days  use  if  not  just  as  represented.  S 
It's  a  home  necessity.  Turkish  and 
vapor  baths  3c  each,  prevent  disease, 
cure  without  drugs  colds,  la  grippe, 
rheumatism,  female  ills,  all  blood,  skin,  kidney,  ner- 
vous troubles.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
We  make  Cabinets  from  $2.25  up.  Agents  Wanted. 
Easy  terms.  Exclusive  territory.  TOLEDO  BATH 
CABINET  CO.,  614  Cherry  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent 
mgo  seta  of  our  LADIES 

for  2r>c.  a  set;  (each  pin 
Jewel.)  Simply  send 
we  will  send  you  the 
eold, send  us  the  money 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is 


free  to  any  one  for  sell- 
QOLO  plated  Dress  Fins 
set  with  an  exquisite 
your  name  &  address  & 
pins  postpaid.  When 
&  we  will  Bend  you  the 
beautifully  engraved  & 


the  lock  opens  with  a  dainty  little  key.   We  trost  you  St  wil\ 
*ake  back  all  the  pins  you  cannot  sell.  "Write  to-day. 
THE  MAXWELL  CO.,  Dept.  555,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SILVER  WATCH  FREE! 

Thea«  Watflhti  ara  Solid  Silver,  Ladles'  or  G  tuts'  rise,  and 
at  retail  would  cost  upward!  of  98.  or  910,  but  to  introduce 
our  Persian  Petrified  Perfumery  we  will  send  you  this  Watch 
Free  if  you  take  advantage  of  our  marvelous  offer. 
If  you  want  one  CUT  THIS  OUT  write  to  us  without 
delay.  Wit  b  your  letter  send  us  your  name  A  pottoffice 
address  and  we  will  send  you  on  consignment,  to  sell 
for  5  cents  eaeh,  20  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Per- 
fumery and  our  offer.  After  you  receive  the  beautiful 
Watch  we  shall  expect  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertisement.  The 
Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  Registered  Post,  on  your  com- 
plying  with  our  advertisement,  and  the  marvelous 
offer  which  we  Bend,  and  It  is  Fully  Warranted. 
You  will  be  more  than  satisfied.    Address  at  once, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


$14  rtf  IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Saveagents  profits.  30  days 
free  trial.  117,500  sold.  Warranted 
20  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

940.00  Arlington  for  $14.00 

1945.00  Arlington  for  416.00 

I  960.00  Kenwood  for  $31.50 

■  Other  Machines  at  $8,  99  & 911.50 
I  Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials 
free.  Write  at  once  for  our  special 
freight  offer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
158-164W.VanBurenSt.,B-  7,  CWcago,lll. 


Your  Spare  Time... 

Can  be  profitably  employed  in  making  your  friends 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

"The  Monarch  of  the  World's  Rural  Press" 

We  give  most  attractive  premiums.  Our  1899-1900 
Premium-List  is  now  being  distributed,  and  it  is 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


JANTJABY  16,  1900 


$250  Month 

AND  EXPENSES  MADE. 

MAGIC  LAMP 

Makes  Its 
Own  Gas. 

GiTes  90  to  100  Candle- 
power  light  at  a  cost  of 
ONLY 

1  cent  for  10  hours 

No  danger,  no  risk,  no 
trouble,  no  smell.  The 
Magic  Lamp  is  made  a 
standard  by  tire  Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 

APCUTO  make  1250  and  up- 
AULN  I  O  ward  a  month  sell- 
ing these  Lamps.  They  sell 
on  sight  to  stores  and 
families.  Write  today  for 
territory  and  sample  lamp. 

THE  MAGIC  LIGHT  GO., 

Factory,   5  River  St., 
CUICAGO,  ILL. 


ELECTRICITY  IS  LIFE 

AND  WE  GIVE  IT 


FREE 

SUFFERING 
HUMANITY 


To  prove  that  Electricity  (being  Nature's  cure)  is  a 
positive  and  unfailing  cure  for  Rheumatism,  Lumbago, 
Sciatica,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Headache,  Emaciation  or 
Wasting,  Indigestion,  Neuralgia,  Sleeplessness,  Paraly- 
sis, Epilepsy,  Urinary  Diseases,  Nervousness,  Dyspepsia, 
Constipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Throat  Troubles,  Spinal 
Diseases,  Heart  Troubles,  Female  Complaints,  Cold  Ex- 
tremeties.  Kidney  Complaints,  Pains  in  the  Back,  Head 
and  Limbs  and  all  Nervous  and  Weakening  Diseases. 
We  shall  give  away.  Free  of  Any  Cost  for  advertising 
purposes,  a  large  number  of  our  New  Improved,  best 
and  most  powerful  #30.00  Electric  Belts  with 
Suspensory  Attachment.  We  mean  just  what  we  say 
—FREE  OF  AJJ  V  COST.  There  are  no  charges  of  any 
kind  to  be  paid  by  you.  "We  are  making  this  offer  to 
further  introduce  our  Electric  Belts  and  Appliances  in 
new  localities,  believing  that  it  will  pay  us  in  the  end. 
We  have  already  given  away  hundreds  of  these  Belts  to 
introduce  them  and  it  has  always  paid  us  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  pay  us  or  we  could  not  afford  to 
do  so.  If  you  are  a  sufferer,  write  at  once  as  this  offer 
is  limited,  state  the  nature  of  your  disease  and  give  size 
around  body  at  base  of  spine.  All  correspondence 
treated  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Address,  Dr.  Home 
Electric  Belt  and  Truss  Co.,  »85  North  Clark  St., 
Dept.  100,  Chicago,  111. 

RoUfArfl  Pa'^  10  an^  Person  proving  this  advertise- 
nCTiul  U  ment  is  not  honest  in  every  word  it  contains. 


$1000 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 

If  you  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day,  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


I      ^^^^^  bMinARMb 

TRADE  MARK  RIOISTtRCO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good,  Do  Good, 
Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,  20c,  50c  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York.  322a 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  GLEAN 


HJ1 


URUJ^J,ltTng  from UHlCj 


1 1  LA-*T7c,eS  Rtsui-"""  ■  

>Kt«°=  RLOOD.  Positively  Cured 

°;£e-r*£  .BH¥swiss  -American 

r\  \t*  Int  J" —  ....  4  optRA  a 


O  ""rvO  VT*  "  k„J.HEJ?i!osoo  on"'  *  opIba  Block'I 
'    frP VSendlo"""""et  Wc2n£d»°     DETROIT,  MICH.I 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

 I  tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work. "No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easv  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  AIM  AG  BINT 

In  every  county  to  sell  to  the  farmers,  threshers  and 
mills  our  superior  brands  of  Lubricating  Oils  and 
Greases.  Salary  or  commission.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary ;  our  Instructions  explain  fully.  For  particulars 
address  The  Victor  Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  OB.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16-page,  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL,  4306  Eiuton  Ave.,  S»lnt  Louis.  31  o. 


ninnO  Send  ^  SUniP  for  ELEGANT  SAMPLE 
1 1  A  111  1 1  .\  "faU  *n*  FINEST  and  Litest  Styles 

WnilUVin  Gold.  Bereled  Edge,  Hidden  Name,  Silk 
Fringe.  New  Envelope  Cards,'  ete.  Greatest  Outfit  Ever 
Offered.  UNION  CARD  (  U„  HI  4,  Culutnbtis,  Ohio. 


^  G0LD0METER  K/SK^KT  S^'i* 

s/,^  Sliver,  aUo  llodi  and  Needles.    Circular  2  cents. 
B.  G.  STAL'FFJiK,  Dept.  F.  F.f  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


Sre  ey|  Dr  l5A^lfioMPjOfij  EYEWATER 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.D EN ISON  ,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 


CDCPTAPI  CP  atuDoiesaie.  Send 
OrCU  I  MULLj  forcatalog. Agents 
wanted.  CO CLTElt  OPTICAL  CO.  Chleago.IU- 


SMILES 


CASH 


for  acceptable  Ideas.    State  If  patented 
TEE  PATENT  EEIOED,  Baltimore,  lid. 


WHEN  THE  MINISTER  COMES  TO  TEA 

Oh,  they've  swept  the  parlor  carpet,  and  they've 

dusted  every  chair, 
And  they've  got  the  tidies  liangin'  jest  exactly  on 

the  square ; 

And  the  what-not's  fixed  up  lovely,  and  the  mats 

have  all  been  beat, 
And  the  pantry's  brimmin'  over  with  the  bully 

things  ter  eat. 

Sis  has  got  her  Sunday  dress  on,  and  she's  frizzin' 

up  her  bangs ; 
Ma's  got  on  her  best  alpacky,  and  she's  askin' 

how  it  hangs. 
Pa  has  shaved  as  slick  as  can  be,  and  I'm  rigged 

way  up  in  6. 
And  it's  all  because  we're  goin'  ter  have  the 

minister  ter  tea. 

Oh,  the  table's  fixed  up  gaudy  with  the  gilt-edged 
chiny  set, 

And  we'll  use  the  silver  tea-pot  and  the  comp'ny 

spoons,  you  bet; 
And  we're  goin'  ter  have  some  fruit-cake  and 

some  thimble-berry  jam, 
And  "riz  biscuits"  and  some  doughnuts,  and  some 

chicken  and  some  ham. 

Ma,  she'll  'polergize  like  fury  and  say  everything 
is  bad, 

And  "sich  awful  luck  with  cookin' "  she  is  sure 

she  never  had ; 
But,  er  course,  she's  only  bluffin',  for  it's  as  prime 

as  it  can  be, 

And  she's  only  talkin'  that  way  'cause  the  min- 
ister's ter  tea. 

Everybody'll  be  a-smilin'  and  as  good  as  ever 
wuz; 

Pa  won't  growl  about  the  vittles,  like  he  gea- 
erally  does, 

And  he'll  ask  me  would  I  like  another  piece  er 

pie ;  but,  sho ! 
That,  er  course,  is  only  manners,  and  I'm  s'posed 

to  answer,  "No." 

Sis'll  talk  about  the  church-work  and  about  the 

Sunday-school ; 
Ma'll  tell  how  she  liked  that  sermon  that  was  on 

the  Golden  Rule, 
And  if  I  upset  my  tumbler  they  won't  say  a  word 

to  me ; 

Yes,  a  boy  can  eat  in  comfort  with  the  minister 
ter  tea! 

Say!  a  minister,  you  reckon,  neverd  say  what 
wasn't  true ; 

But  that  isn't  so  with  ours,  and  I  jest  can  prove 
it,  too ; 

'Cause  when  Sis  plays  on  the  organ  so  it  makes 

yer  want  ter  die, 
Why,  he  sets  and  says  it's  lovely;  and  that,  seems 

ter  me,  's  a  lie. 

But  I  like  him  all  the  samey,  and  I  only  wish 
he'd  stay 

At  our  house  fer  good  and  always,  and  eat  with 

us  every  day ; 
Only  think  of  havin'  goodies  every  evenin'— 

Jimmiee ! 

And  I'd  never  git  a  scoldin'  with  the  minister 
ter  tea!  —Joe  Lincoln,  in  Puck. 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  HEAD 

Everybody  has  heard  of  President  Lin- 
coln's reply  when  asked  the  question, 
"How  long  ought  a  man's  legs  to  be?" 
that  he  had  "always  thought  that  a  man's 
legs  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  reach 
from  his  body  to  the  ground." 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  answer  given  by  a 
Western  farmer  who  went  to  town  one  windy 
day  in  March.  Seeing  several  men  chasing  their 
hats  along  the  street  at  a  considerable  sacrifice 
to  dignity,  he  remarked: 

"If  them  fellers  had  the  right  kind  of  heads 
they  wouldn't  have  no  such  trouble  as  that." 

"Do  you  have  the  right  kind  of  head,  uncle?" 
inquired  a  bystander. 
"Yes." 

"Don't  your  hat  ever  blow  off?" 
"Never." 

•  "Well,  what  is  the  right  kind?"  he  was  r.sked 
by  several. 

"Why,"  rejoined  the  old  farmer,  "the  right 
kind  of  a  head  is  one  that  you  can  push  up  into  a 
hat  fur  enough  to  hold  it  on  tight." 


THE  REASON  WHY 

Army  surgeon— "You  are  standing  at  eighteen 
feet.  Can  you  read  these  letters?" 
Recruit— "No,  sir." 

Surgeon— "Approach  two  feet  nearer.  Now?" 
Recruit— "No,  sir." 

Surgeon— "This  is  strange!    Come  four  feet 
nearer.  Now?" 
Recruit— "No,  sir." 

Surgeon— "Most  hopeless  case  I  ever  met. 
Stand  four  feet  away  from  the  chart.  Can  you 
read  now?" 

Recruit— "No,  sir." 

Surgeon— "Great  Scott!  Young  man,  you  are 
the  most  remarkable  case  that  has  come  within 
my  experience.  You  conquer  me.  Yeu  may 
know  more  about  yourself  than  I  do.  Have  you 
any  idea  why  you  can't  read  these  letters?" 

Recruit— "I  never  learned  to  read." 


BENNY'S  ANSWER 

Benny  was  a  new  boy  at  school,  and  as  the 
teacher  enrolled  his  name  in  her  book  she  asked, 
"Where  do  you  live,  Benny?" 

"On  Blinker  street,"  he  answered. 

"You  should  say,  'In  Blinker  street.'  That  is 
considered  the  proper  form  now." 

"Yes'm."  ■ 

"You  have  lately  come  to  town,  have  you  not?" 

"Yes'm." 

"Where  was  your  home  beforj?" 

"Boonville." 

"Where  is  Boonville?" 

"In  the  Erie  canal,  ma'am,"  said  Benny. 


THE  ONLY  ONE 

Tommy's  mother— "Why  is  it,  Tommy,  that  you 
are  always  fighting  with  Willie  Simpkins?  I 
never  heard  of  you  quarreling  with  any  of  the 
other  boys  in  the  neighborhood." 

Tommy— "He's  th'  only  one  I  can  lick." 


HIS  RULING  PASSION 


The  train-bell  was  clanging  when  a  blustering 
knight  of  the  grip  bustled  in  and"  sat  himself 
down  in  the  seat  in  front  of  a  staid,  middle-aged 
individual. 

Presently,  after  considerable  fumbling  through 
pockets,  the  knight  turned  around  to  his  neigh- 
bor, waving  a  bill  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  loud, 
jocular  tone  of  voice  offered  to  bet  him  a  "fiver" 
that  the  train  would  not  get  to  Chicago  on  time. 

"But  I  do  not  care  to  bet,"  said  the  staid  indi- 
vidual, settling  himself  behind  his.paper. 

"I'll  go  you  a  ten,  then,  that  this  train  does  get 
in  on  time,"  persisted  the  traveler. 

"I  don't  care  if  it  does,"  snapped  the  individual. 
"I  tell  you  I  am  not  a  betting  man." 
"Then  take  a  chance  on  the  price  of—" 


Just  then  there  came  a  crash  as  fhe  engine 
bumped  noses  with  a  down  train  loitering  on  the 
flyer's  track,  and  in  the  temporary  ascension  of 
passengers  that  followed  the  knight  of  the  grip 
chanced  to  pass  the  staid  individual  on  their 
sudden  flight  skyward,  but  found  time  in  that 
brief  instant  to  call  back : 

"I  bet  you  twenty-five  I'll  be  blowed  higher 
than  you!" 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Bright's  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in 
the  Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  difficult  or  too  fre- 
quent passing-water,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these  dis- 
eases a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new 
botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botanists  the  Piper  methystic  am, 
from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  has  the 
extraordinary  record  of  1,200  hospital  cures  in  30 
days.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures 
by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Lithates,  etc..  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev.  John  H.  "Watson  testifies  in  the  New  York 
World  that  it  has  saved*  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
grave  when  dying  of  Kidney  disease  and  terrible 
suffering  when  passing  water.  Mr.  Calvin  G. 
Bliss,  North  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  testifies  to  his  cure 
of  long-standing  Rheumatism.  Mr.  Jos.  Whitteu, 
of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  writes 
of  his  cure  of  Dropsy  and  swelling  of  the  feet, 
Kidney  disorder  and  Urinary  difficulty.  Many 
ladies,  including  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fowler,  Locktown,  N. 
J.,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Tharp,  Montclair,  Ind.,  also 
testify  to  its  wonderful  curative  power  in  Kidney 
and  allied  disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address  The  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Company,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.  L.Lanier,  Mar 
tin.Tenn.  .writes. 
"Ilreduoed  mj  weight  2  I  U>».  Inl5daja 
without  any  unpleasant  effeots  whateTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense* 
No  starving.    No  sickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for*  cents  for  postage , etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ffk  j^BSk  f%  Send  us  your  addren 

IP  m  ■   9  IlOlf  VllVA  andwewillshowyou 

x      a  nay  our o  i>oWtoma*e»3ad„ 

111  .a\JB  •  absolutely  sure;  w. 

^U^P  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.   Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  a3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
ROYAL  HAJtlFACTlRLNQ  CO.,   Box  64,   DETROIT,  BJCH. 


TFN  WFFK<~;  FOR  10  CEJJTS— That  bigfamily 
li-il  VTCEXkO  paperi  77^  JUustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver,  Colo,  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  6, 50c. ;  12  for  gl.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illustrations  of 
scenery,  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Address  as 
above,  and  mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  stamps  taken. 


catarrh  INHALER  FREE. 

his  dew  scientific  Catarrh  Inhaler  with 
medicine  for  a  year,  on  three  days'  trial. 
Free.  If  satisfactory,  send  him  $1.00;  if 
not,  return  it.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
I  Dr.  Worst,  285  Main  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


TELEGRAPHY 

offering  unsurpassed  opportunities.  Tuition,  board  and 
room,  six  months'  course,  $T8.    This  can  be  reduced 
one  half.  School  organized  1874.  Catalogue  free. 
DODGE'S  INSTITUTE,   -    -    Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


SOUVENIRS  F0R  nothing 

w  T  >-l,,,1y  we  will  insert  your  name 
in  the  AGENTS'  WORLD'S  FAIR  DIRECTORY  (for 
10  cents  coin;,  -which  will  be  delivered  FREE  to  exhib- 
itors at  Paris.  You  will  receive  thousands  of  Souvenirs 
for  nothing.    GILL  MFG.  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


ECZEMA 


Tetter,  Salt  Rheum,  Bar- 
ber's Itch,  Scald  Head, 
Rlnff  Worm,  Itching  Pile*, 

Sore  Eyelids,  and  all  Skin 
diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents*  A.  O.  PIXSON, 
Pharmacist,  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  YANKEE  FIKK-KISDLER  I>ri2th  15  Inche*.  Weight 
1  \t  pound,  Builds  lm)  fires  with  3c  worth  of  oil.  No  kindling!. 
I  Pile  tlic  fuel  over  the  blaxinc  handler  and  the  fire  Is  buiit-  S»tm 
I  hours  of  time  audgallona  of  oit  Warranted  3  years.  Greatest 
seller  for  agents  ever  in  Tented.  Cus- 
tomers everywhere.  An  average  county 
f  yields  aeeut  $100  profit.  Act  quick  if  interested.  Sample  prepaid 
with  terns  25  cents.  Yankee  Kindler  Co- ,  Block  19  Olney,  Illinois. 


CRAY   HAIR  DARKENED. 


Oiark  Mountain  Herbs  for  restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Color,  BeautJ 
aad  Softness.  Prerents  the  Hair  from  filling  oat,  cures  and  prereots  Dan- 
druff. Will  not  stain  the  scalp.  Is  superior  to  the  many  advertised 
preparations.  Package  makes  one  pint.  Price  25  oents,  bj  mall.  Address 
K.  DUB  Y  DRUG  CO.,       -       ROLL  A,  MISSOURI. 


P T?  OPTT^  Others  are  realizing  good  Incomes  with 
*  Run  i  o  oniy  fiu  or  even  NO  capital  Invested. 

TTTTTtirsTTT  Wn>' not  >'ou  ?  Falr  talklne  ability  and 
WllIlUUl  earnest  business  ambition  required. 

_  We  do  the  rest.  Write  us  immediately. 

CArll  AL   ae  Crowell  4  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


$9Qop 

MONTHLY 


EASILY  EARNED  BY  LADIES,  GIRLS  and  ROYS 

taking  3  orders  per  day  for  each  of  our  Brandt 
of  Soaps.  Perfumes,  etc.  Particulars  St  Catalog 
of  premiums,  Bicycles.  Watches,  Capes,  etc., 
sent  free.   V.  Parker,  306  Clinton  St. ,  Chicago. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  81.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed. 
Send  three  one-cent  stamps  for  sample  and  particulars. 
R.  W.  MUTTON  &  CO..  Dept.  3,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


to  write  for  our  256-page  free  boost. 
Tells  how  men  with  small  capital 


DAVC 

MM  W         can  make  money  with  a-  Magic 
I    am  m  \f  Lantern  or  <Ster eopticon. 
MCALLISTER,  Hf*.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


Silk  Fringe  Cardi,  Lot*,  Transparent,  Es- 
cort &  Acquaintance  Cardj.  New  Puulae, 
New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac.  Tiaeri 
Bamplo  Book  of  Visaing  &  Hidden  Name  ft  a  ft  ft  A 
Cards,  Bifgest  Caulofua.  Send  2c  sump  I!  M  Ull  V 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO.  UHllaJU 


1427 


M Hold  tc  Light  Ainnft  Bidden  Ran.  aad 
Siik  Pnat.,  K  A  HUN  B..uC.ub.rJVa. 

)  Puzsla,  Flirtations.  Moonlight  Cards,  Art's  ne.  sampl.  book 
J  aU  Z  cents.  DUCtLETE  CiED  CO.,  LACE1TLUE.0HI0. 

FREE  CURE  *>r  ASTHMA 

TrialPackageofthreespecial  ■  m  ■  ■■■■■■■ 

medicines  Free.  BE.  W.  K.  W1LEATH,  Box  608  HUMS,  N.  T. 


CRAZY  WORK 


SlXlt  REMNANTS,  enough  for  quilt.  60«. 
Large  package  handsome  colors  10c.  JERSET 
SILK  MILL.  Box  32,  JERSEY  CITT.  N.  J. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FEEE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May,  Bloomington,  111. 


BED  WETTING  gug0EwDan,^^ 
Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1  Wl^^&SX 


THE  FARM  AJNO  FIRESIDE} 


IT 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CHAIRS  NEW 

BY  RE-COVBR1NQ  THEM  WITH 

NORMANDIE  PLUSH 

Sold  by  Mail  Direct  from  Maker  to  User 

"Width  27  inches ;  cut  to  any  length.  A  large 
number  of  designs  in  figured  plush  and  all  the 
popular  colors  in  plain  velours.  Sold  for  about 

ONE  HALF  THE  USUAL  PRICE 

Tapestry,  Floral  and  Conventional  Designs 
in  large  or  small  figures,  for  all  kinds  of  upholstery 
and  decorative  work.  Designs  for  piano-scarfs 
and  Lambrequins. 

We  make  also  a  fine  line  of  corduroy  for  men's 
and  boys'  trousers  and  ladies'  garments. 

Send  45  cents  for  a  1-yard  sample  of  Red,  Blue, 
Brown  or  Green  Normandie  Plush— enough  to 
cover  a  chair  or  sofa-pillow. 
crnt  pdrp  Our  illustrated  Catalogue,  der 
sCly  l   rKCC  scribing  our  goods. 

We  pay  all  express  charges  and  cost  of  mailing. 

CONTREXEVILLE  MFQ.  CO. 
30  Grant  Ave.     iestablished  1887)    Manvllle.  R.  I. 

TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

•  sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    80M>  under  a 
POSITIVE   UUARAfiTKK  to  wash 
as-clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland, 


WALL  PAPER 

For  any  room  or  every 
room  can  be  selected  from 
our  sample  bookof  beauti- 
ful new  designs.  Manufac- 
turer's stock  of  3,500,11,0 
rolls  to  select  from.  All 
prices,  from  5  cts.  to  $3.00  a 
roll.  25  per  cent.  lesB  than 
ordinary  dealers  prices.The 
sample  book  is  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  country^ 

KAYSER & ALLMAN 

1214-1210  market  St.,  Phlla<la. 


AN  EXPERT'S  INCOME 

is  within  easy  reach  of  anyone  who  will  study  1 
tween  times  "     Thousands  of  young  men 
women,  prepared  by  us,  cannot  endorse 
too  strongly  our  uriequaled  course  of 

EDUCATION  BY  MAUL 
in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam,  Mining  and 
Civil  Engineering;  Metallurgy,  Art,  Archi- 
tecture,   Practical    Newspaper  Work, 
English  Branches,  Stenography,  Machine 
Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Low 
price  ;  easy  terms.    Sent  free  to  those 
who  enrolt  now,  a  complete  drawing 
outfit  worth  $11.10.    Mention  subjects 
you  are  interested  in  when  writing  to 

The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 
154-56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
for  catalogue  No.  11  


10  CENTS  PAYS  FORM 

[  of  new  and  useful  goods;  host  and  biggest 
value  ever  offered;  contains  one  package  new 
and  beautiful  Silk  Remnants,  one  Gold 
PL  Ring,  one  Gold  Plated  Watch 
Chnln,  one  Rose  Pin,  Crystal  Top  Scarf  Pin,  Great  Par- 
lor Game*  one  Flag  Pin,  Punch  and  Judy  whistle,  Magic  Gold 
Tube,  together  with  a  25  ct.  cash  value  coupon  and  our  illustrated 
magazine,  3  months.  AU  mailed,  postpaid,  for  10  cents.  Address, 
€-  R.  VICTOR  &  CO.,  Bos  1 856,  NEW  FORK,  N.Y. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


of  any  worthy 
person  in  your 
neighborhood 
who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  by  working  all  or  part  of  the  time  ?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
ggg^aw  WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


OUR  CAT: 


alogue  fully  describing 
ROOT'S  Cobblers'  Outfits, 
Blacksmiths'  nod  Cftrpenn 
ter*"  Toots,  Hardware,  ''Common  Sense"  Harness 
Goods,  and  thousands  of  other  Farm  and  Household 
Conveniences  at  unheard  of  prices,  MAILED  FREE. 
THE  J.  A.  ROOT  CO., «A"  St.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


HOUSEHOLD  § 


[continued  from  page  11] 
EGG  DAINTIES 

The  possibilities  of  a  half  dozen  eggs 
are  numberless,  but  it  is  as  the 
ubiquitous  fry  they  are  best  known. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  their  least 
wholesome  form.  An  omelet  offers  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  the  average  housewife,  but 
the  most  amateurish  cook  can  produce  one 
that  is  toothsome  and  dainty  by  the  follow- 
ing receipt : 

Omelet.— Allow  one  tablespoonful  of 
milk  to  each  egg.  Beat  the  yolks,  add  the 
milk,  and  last  the  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Do 
not  stir  them  more  than  possible.  Pour  in  a 
hot  skillet  that  has  been  well  buttered,  and 
place  in  the  oven  until  a  delicate  brown. 
When  done  fold  over  into  a  roll  and  slip  on 
a  warm  plate.  To  this  may  be  added,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  a  little  minced  chicken 
or  ham  warmed  and  slightly  moistened  with 
milk  or  gravy  and  spread  before  rolling  the 
omelet,  or  a  spoonful  of  any  rich  preserve 
or  marmalade.  In  their  season  fresh  mashed 
and  sweetened  fruits  can  be  used. 

Shirked  Eggs.— Beat  as  many  eggs  as 
desired,  allowing  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  to 
each  egg.  Stir  just  enough  to  break  the 
yolks  and  mix  the  milk,  then  pour  into  a  pan 
containing  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Stir  with  a  fork  all  the  time  until  thick  and 
creamy.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  in  a  warm 
dish.  This  is  more  delicate  if  cooked  slowly. 

Baked  Eggs.— Cut  as  many  slices  of  bread 
as  there  are  persons  to  be  served.  The 
bread  should  be  three  inches  thick,  the  crust 
removed  and  a  hole  made  in  the  middle,  but 
not  all  the  way  through.  These  are  then 
fried  in  melted  butter,  placed  in  a  shallow, 
buttered  baking-dish,  an  egg  broken  in  every 
cavity,  the  tops  strewed  with  salt,  pepper 
and  bits  of  butter,  and  baked  five  minutes. 

Ham  and  Eggs.— Chop  enough  cold  boiled 
ham  to  fill  a  pint  cup ;  take  an  equal  quantity 
of  fine  bread-crumbs  and  mix  with  the  meat, 
softening  to  a  paste  with  hot  milk.  Put  in 
a  shallow,  buttered  baking-dish,  and  make 
depressions  in  the  top  of  the  mixture.  Break 
an  egg  in  each,  dot  with  bits  of  butter,  and 
bake.  Mary  M.  Willard. 

SU 

BUTTONHOLES 

To  make  a  good  buttonhole  is  quite  an 
achievement  among  the  common  sewers.  Of 
course,  a  dressmaker  is  perfection,  but  often 
those  who  make  no  pretense  in  that  line 
desire  to  make  a  buttonhole  equal  to  a  pro- 
fessional. Mark  the  desired  place  with 
pencil  or  chalk  as  long  a  line  as  width  of 
button  to  be  used.  Some  run  a  thread 
around  this  line  with  a  needle,  but  an  im- 
provement is  to  stitch  once  and  a  half 
around  the  line  with  the  sewing-machine, 
and  then  you  need  not  stop  to  tie  threads. 
The  stitching  should  be  as  closely  together  as 
will  allow  the  scissors  to  cut  between  with- 
out the  threads  pulling  out.  In  ordinary 
cloth  the  buttonhole  is  now  ready  to  work, 
as  the  machine-stitching  holds  the  cloth  to- 
gether so  firmly  that  overcasting  is  not  nec- 
essary, unless  the  cloth  frays  very  badly. 

Commence  at  the  inside  point  of  the  line, 
taking  care  not  to  set  the  needle  too  deeply, 
and  have  the  stitches  of  "uniform  length  and 
same  distance  apart,  and  work  toward  the 
outer  edge.  At  this  point  take  the  stitches 
a  little  deeper,  and  draw  the  thread  well 
over  to  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth,  working 
close  across  the  point.  This  makes  the 
round  eye  so  much  admired  on  dressmakers' 
garments.  At  the  inside  point  do  not  work 
across,  but  catch  thread  to  Opposite  side  and 
fasten  firmly  beneath.  Gypsy. 
A. 

SOME  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

To  the  lovers  of  home-made  rugs  I  would 
like  to  tell  of  a  very  pretty  one  I  have  for 
the  front  of  a  bed  or  sideboard.  It  is  made 
of  blue  carpet-rags  wound  with  white  ones, 
each  twisted  a  little,  then  twisted  together 
and  woven  one  and  one  fourth  yards  wide 
by  two  or  two  and  one  fourth  yards  long, 
like  a  carpet.  It  will  require  about  three 
pounds  of  rags  for  a  yard  of  carpet,  the 
selvage  smooth,  and  finish  the  ends  either 
with  a  fringe  or  tie  in  warp  for  a  fringe. 
Some  prefer  red,  white  and  blue  rags,  but 
the  warp  for  either  should  be  one  thread 
white  and  one  blue.  They  are  a  clean-look- 
ing rug,  and  protect  the  carpet  very  much. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a 
cloth  dampened  with  vinegar  will  remove 
the  lime  formed  by  water  standing  in  any 
dish.  I  find  it  o'f  great  value  in  cleaning  the 
aquarium.  Frances. 


LET  US  START  YOU-$I25  AsS 

GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATING— NEW,  QUICK  PROCESS 


.nil.  hrkii  .made  »8S  KIIIST  a  DAYS.  Mr.  Cox  writes  t  11  Get  all  I  can  do.  Plate  80  sets  a  day. 
Elegant  business."  Mr.  Woodward  earns  #170  a  month.  Agents  all  makinK  money.  So  can  you. 

<*ent*  or  Ludles.  you  eun  positively  make  #5  to  #15  n  duy,  at  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  <iruy's  Platers.  Uncqualed  for  plating  watches,  jewelry,  table- 
ware, bicycles,  all  metal  goods.   Heavy  plate.   Warranted.   No  experience  ncceHnury. 

LET  us  start  YOU *IN  business,  we  do  plating  ourselves.  Have  experience.  Manufacture 
the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes  and  materials.  All  sizes  complete.  Keady 
for  work  when  received.   Guaranteed.  Blew  modern  methods. 

WE  TEACH  YOU  the  art,  furnish  recipes,  formulas  and  trade  aecretx  FREE.    Failure  Impossible. 
THE  ROYAL,  OUR  NEW  DII'PINU  PROCESS.   Quick.   Easy.   Latest  method.   Goods  dipped  in  melted  metal,  taken 
out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver.   Thick  plate  every  time.  Guaranteed  5  to  10  years. 
A  boy  plates  from  300  to  800  pieces  tableware  dally.  '  No  polishing,  grinding  or  work  necessary. 

demand  FOR  PLATING  is  ENOHJiol  s.  Every  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  have  goods  plated 
Instead  of  buying  new.  It's  cheaper  and  better.  You  will  not  need  to  canvass.  Our  agents 
have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  People  bring  It.  You  can  hire  boys  cheap  to  do  your  plating, 
the  same  a8  we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.  Keplating  is  honeBt  and  J 
legitimate.  Customers  always  delighted.  WE  are  AN  OLD  established  firm.  Been  in  busi- 
ness for  years.   Know  what  is  required.   Our  customers  hnve  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  and  Guarantee  Everything.   Reader,  here  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  j 
to  go  in  business  for  youreelf .  WE  START  YOU.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  money. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.   Our  New  Plan,  Samples,  Testimonials  and  Circular*  FREE.  Don't! 
wait.  Send  us  your  name  anyway.  Address 

GRAY  &  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  158  MIAMI  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


FREE 


144  PIECE 

TZ*  .  Vr*  i!1  -Jt'T4  ,  FuU  size  for  family  use  .beautl- 
fully  decorated  &  most  artistio  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 
this  handsome  dinner  set  and  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
ling our  Pills.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  beautiful  dinner 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  the  extraordinary  off er  we  send 
to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  six 
boxesof  PillsatS5  cts.aboxwrlte  to-day  and  wesend  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  144  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  is  received.  This  Is  a  lib- 
eral inducementtoevery  lady  in  the  land*  all  who  received  the  spoons  &  dinnereet  for  selling  our  Pillsaredelighted. 
AMERICAN  MEDICINE  COMPANY.  DEPT.  L,    32  WEST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Always  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  any  seeds 
that  only  cost  half  as  much. 
Tested,  true  to  name,  fresh  and 
reliable.  Always  the  best.  Ask 
tfor  Ferry's  —  take  no  others. 
Write  for  1900  Seed  Annual. 
D.  M.  PERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Burpee 
Seeds 


are  sold  In  any  quan- 
tity, but  only  under  seal. 
They  are  always  genuine  as  dated, 
and  are  fairly  described  in 
Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1900. 
This  is  a  bright  new  book  full  of  prac- 
tical information,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  mall  free  to  progressive  planters, 
who  desire  to  raise  the  choicest  Vegetables 
or  most  beautiful  Flowers.  Write  To-day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


"I  think  them  the  most  wonderful  med- 
icine for  all  bronchial  affections."— Hon. 
Mrs.  Perry, Castle  Grey,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

DDflUflMJC  BRONCHIAL 
DKUW  H  5  TROCHES 

OF  BOSTON 

Sold  in  boxes  only— Avoid  imitations. 


rAn  r»|  C  We  have  for  sale  Ave  (5)  "  West- 
rUK  ^ALC  em"  and  one  (1)  "New  Era" 
•  vi\  u«  Grader3i  with  forty-two  (42) 

Dump-Wagons.  These  were  purchased  new  for  our  work 
at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  and  only  used  one  year.  They  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  will  be  sold  reasonable.  Address 

THE  T.  A.  GILLESPIE  COMPANY, 
26  Cortlandt  Street,     =     -     -     NEW  YORK. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  62-page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  


HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS^^^f 

with  food.  Costs  but  trifle,  nays  big !  True  Recipe,  post- 
paid, 10  cts.  Address  KOBT.  J.  FLURY,  Palatine,  IU. 


WANTPTl  man.  each  town,  open  small  office  to 
H— <jlp  ilan0;ie  my  goods.  Position  permanent. 
A.  T.  Morris,  Cincinmiti.    Illustrated  catalogue  4c.  stamps. 


i  Personally 
I  Conducted 
|  California 
1  Excursions 

^         Via  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

♦  Three  times  a  week  from  Chicago 
J  and  Kansas  City. 
J  Twice  a  week  from  St.  Paul  and 
+  Minneapolis. 

Once  a  week  from  St.  Louis  and 
Boston. 

In  improved  wide-vestibuled 
Pullman  tourist  sleeping-cars. 
•    Better  than  ever  before,  at  lowest 
possible  rates. 

Experienced  excursion  conductors. 
Also  daily  service  between  Chicago 
and  California. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

T.  A.  GRADY, 

: Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway, 

♦  109  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

Agents  Wanted 

FOR  THE  ENLARGED  1900  PEER- 
LESS ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD... 

Now  ready.  Over  300  Colored  Maps  and  beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the 
superb  NEW  FEATURES  including  Large  Map 
of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  illustrated  account  of  the 
Boers  and  their  country  and  causes  of  the  war, 
Large  Folding  Maps  of  the  Philippines,  Pacific 
Ocean,  Cuba  and  Alaska.  Also  Large  Map  of 
China  and  the  Far  East.  Map  and  full  description 
of  Nicaragua  and  Panama  canals,  etc. 
t  rk«r  T»ir»¥/!r'  Agents  are  positively  clear- 
Mi  W    rnlLr   ing  from  $20  to  $50  a  igeek. 

"  1  l\*VK  You  can  do  the  same.  Write 
for  particulars  (stating  experience  if  any)  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  at  same  time  sending 
numerous  portraits  of  agents  with  their,  own  state- 
ments of  success  and  methods  In  detail.  Address 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

SPRINQF1ELD,  OHIO 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
80  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


PATENT  secured  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
lAlEl'll  COLLAMER  &  CO.,  1040  F.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


* 
* 


Genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors . . . 


Premium  No.  147  . 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  hy  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  These  Nickel=plated  Steel  Scissors  for  .  .  . 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  only  THREE  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Length  1\  in. 


70  Cents 


Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


JANUABY  15,  1900 


im 


mtimmm 


SIX  82t%  NUT-PICKS 


***** 

In  New  England  there  is  a  factory  which  manufactures  most 
of  the  nut-picks  sold  in  America.  We  have  contracted  with  them 
for  a  large  number  of  sets  of  their  most  popular  style,  which  is 

shown  here.  They  are  made  of 
steel,  handsomely  turned  handles 
and  well  silver-plated.  They  are 
packed  six  in  a  cloth-lined  box. 
These  picks  sell  in  jewelry -stores 
for  50 "cents  a  set  and  upward. 
We  give  you  a  set  for  procuring 
two  yearly  subscriptions  for  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Each  set  of  these  silver-plated 
nut-picks  comes  in  a  cloth-lined 
box  which  measures  5|  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide  and  f  of  an 
inch  thick.  They  make  a  hand- 
some as  well  as  a  useful  present. 

Last  season  we  sent  out  many 
thousands  of  these  picks  and  did 
not  receive  a  single  complaint. 
Having  given  such  universal 
satisfaction  we  are  pleased  to 
offer  them  again  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  did  not  receive  a 
set  last  year.  Order  a  set  and  we 
know  you  will  be  pleased.  Entire 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Premium  No. 


50  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Set  of  Six  Silver-plated  Nut=picks  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

COpC  This  Set  of  Six  Silver=plated  Nut=picks  given  FREE  for 
1  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


1,000  - 
FAVORITE 

RECIPES  in  the 

Standard 
Cook  Book 


The  Standard  Cook  Book  is  the 
product  of  many  good  cooks,  the 
recipes  being  selected  from  over 
20,000  submitted  by  experienced 
housekeepers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  a  prize  contest.  Over 
1,000  of  the  choicest  of  these  were 
selected  by  competent  judges. 
These  prize  recipes  have  been 
printed  in 

A  Handsome  Book 
of  320  Pages 


Each  page  is  5}  inches  wide  by  7£  inches  long.  Already  over  500,000  copies 
have  been  sold.  No  French  "  stuffs,"  no  fancy  "  fixin's,"  no  recipes  from 
men  cooks,  in  the  Standard  Cook  Book.  They  are  all  tested  recipes,  known 
to  be  excellent  for  plain,  wholesome,  delicious  home  cooking.  With  this 
book  in  hand  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  a  splendid  variety,  which  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  good  cooking.  The  book  is  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  to  any  housekeeper  is  worth  One  Dollar. 


40  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  the  Standard  Cook  Book  for  .  .  . 

^    When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 

may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  FREE  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


FI  SILVERWARE  FREE 


T 


rHIS  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and 
medicines  the  same  as  solid  silver.  The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid 
nickel-silver  metal,  and  being  perfectly  white  and  hard  it  will  never 
change  color,  and  will  wear  a  lifetime.  This  ware  will  not,  cannot  turn 
brassy,  corrode  or  rust.  We  absolutely  guarantee  that  each  and  every 
piece  of  this  ware  is  plated  with  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure 
coin-silver.    In  beauty  and  finish  it  is  perfect. 


FULL  SIZEot^ 

All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulation  size. 
Dessert-forks  are  specially  designed  for 
cutting  and  eating  pie,  and  dessert-spoons 
are  proper  spoons  with  which  to  eat  soup. 


^"TfltlH  Anv  Tf^ct"  T°  test  ttis  silverware  use  acids  or  a 
VV  111  OlclllU  t\liy  lcalffle.  If  not  found  to  be  plated  with  the 
full  standard  amount  of  pure  coin-silver  and  the  base  solid  white  metal  and 
exactly  as  described  in  every  other  particular  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to  us  we  will  replace  free  of 
charge  any  piece  of  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 


IMITfAI  I  F'TTFI?  Eacb  Piece  01  tnis  ware  (except  the  knives) 
11>I  I  InL  LrLr  I  1  J-tflv  engraved  free  of  charge  with  an  initial  letter 
in  Old  English.   Only  one  letter  on  a  piece.   Say  what  initial  you  want. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel  highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with 
nick'eksilvef,  which  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then  plated  with  12  pennyweights  of  coin- 
silver.  The  best  silver-plated  knives  on  the  market.  For  want  of  space  pictures  of 
the  Gravy-ladle,  Berry-spoon,  Pie-knife  and  Child's  Set  are  not  shown  here,  but  they 
are  all  of  the  same  design  and  full  regulation  size. 

PREMIUM  OFFERS 


We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and 
the  Silverware  to  any  one  at  the  following  prices : 


Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 
Farm  and 


Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 
Fireside 


1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 
1  year  and 


Teaspoons  for 
Forks  for 
Tablespoons  for 
Knives  for 
Coffee=spoons  for 
Dessert-spoons  for 
Dessert-forks  for 


a  Set  of  6 
a  Set  of  6 
a  Set  of  6 
a  Set  of  6 
a  Set  of  6 
a  Set  of  6 
a  Set  of  6 
Berry-spoon  for  - 
Pie-knife  for      •  * 
Gravy-ladle  for       -      ■      ■ '  '  - 
Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell  (both)  for 


Child's 


Set  (* 


small  Knife,  Kork\  |q|> 
and  Spoon 


$  .75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.60 
.60 


(  When  any  of  the  above  offers  are  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash 
commission  dr  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

SILVERWARE  FREE 

For  Clubs  of  Subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Dessert-spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Dessert-forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  After-dinner  Coffee-spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

One  Berry-spoon  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

One  Pie-knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

One  Gravy-ladle  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Sugar-shell  and  Butter-knife  (both)  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

One  Child's  Set  /AsmuiiKnire.  Fort\  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

V       and  Spoon  / 


MOTTF*   THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber 

I  Er  any  of  our  premium  offers  at  the  advertised  prices  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement; 


any  ot  our  premium 
including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription 


Order  by  the  Premium  Numbers 


prices  i 
can  be  counted  in  clubs. 


And  members  of  clubs  may  accept 
RENEWALS  and  new  names, 


No  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices. 


Address  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ii 

m  ii 


JAITOABT  15,  1900 


THE  FARM  AJND  FIRESIDE 
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1900  GIANT  ALMANAC 


THE  SUCCESS 


Premium  No.  155 


"V. 


Farm  and  Fireside 

I  GIANT  ALMANAC 


1900 

AN  AUTHORITY 

On    Political,    Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Educational,  Financial,  Mining,  Relig- 
ious, Historical,  Official,  Astronom- 
ical, and  Miscellaneous  Sub- 
jects and  Statistics  in 
General. 


UP  TP  DATE 


600  PAGES 


Miniature  cut  of-tho  Almanac.    Actual  size  of  caob  page,  6%x8)£  inches. 


600  PAGES 


The  Best  Year-book 
Ever  Published 

Our  Giant  Almanac  is  the  most 
complete,  reliable  and  up-to-date 
Political  Register,  Treasury  of  Facts 
and  Annual  Reference- book  ever 
published.  We  guarantee  this  abso- 
lutely or  money  refunded.  It  is  an 
authority  on  the  things  you  want  to 
know  about.  The  book  contains 
such  a  voluminous  array  of  facts  and 
figures,  and  so  many  subjects  are 
treated,  that  it  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea 
of  its  contents  in  so  small  a  space. 
Give  the  book  a  chance  to  speak 
for  itself.    It  will  surely  please. 


Premium 
No.  516 


Reading 
Lamp.  

FOR  LIBRARY  AND  PARLOR 


EACH  PAGE 


SI 


x8!  INCHES 


ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  THIS  YEAR 
— 1900  brings  the  Presidential  and  State 
elections  again,  and  as  the  Giant  Almanac 
contains  the  detailed  statistics  of  all  the 
elections,  including  those  of  1899,  it  is 
indispensable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

ANSWERS  THOUSANDS  OF  QUES- 
TIONS which  come  up  in  connection  with 
current  events. 

It  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  useful, 
up-to-date  and  authentic  information. 


Here  is  a  Hint  of  Its  Contents 

A  Complete  Record  of  Political  Informa- 
tion, as  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes 
by  States  and  Counties  for  President, 
Congressmen,State  Offlcers.etc. ;  Party 
Platforms,  and  other  political  facts. 
Statistics  of  all  Recent  StateElections, 
Including  the  Fall  Elections  of  1899. 

Complete  Monetary  Statistics,  including 
those  on  Silver  and  Gold. 

Tariff  History  and  Laws  and  Rates  in 
United  States  and  .ForeigruCountries. 

Government  Statistics, Officers,  Salaries, 
Names  of  Congressmen,  etc. 

Population  Statistics,  States,  Counties, 
Cities,  etc. 

Educational  and  Religious  Statistics. 

Immigration  Statistics. 

Manufacturing,  Commercial  and  Rail- 
road Statistics. 

Postal  Information,  etc. 

A  complete  Calendar  and  Almanac  for 
19011,  and  other  facts  and  information 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  ten  times 
this  much  space. 


We  Will  Send  theOiant  Almanac,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  

(  mien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

The  Giant  Almanac  for  1900  Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of 
TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Height,  20  inches. 
10=inch  opal  dome  shade. 
75-candle  power. 
Fitted  with  a  No.  2 
Success  Central-draft  Burner. 
Practical  and  ornamental. 

It  will  illuminate  brilliantly  a  room  20 
feet  square ;  it  gives  an  intense  pure 
white  light,  perfectly  steady— no  flick- 
ering. Produces  20  per  cent  more  light 
than  any  other  No.  2  lamp  in  the  mar- 
ket, with  less  consumption  of  oil.  It  is 
superior  to  either  gas  or  electric  light, 
and  a  great  deal  less  expensive.  Lamp 
does  not  get  hot,  hence  it  is  not  in  the 
least  dangerous. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  THESE  TEN  POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

1.  Made  of  brass,  highly  polished  and  heavily  nickel-plated. 

2.  Perfect  combustion  ;  will  not  smoke,  does  not  give  any  odor ;  does  not  heat  the  lamp, 
hence  no  possibility  of  explosion. 

I  3.  Consumes  less  oil  than  any  other  No.  2  burner  and  gives  20  per  cent  more  light.  The 
saving  in  oil  will  pay  for  the  lamp. 

4.  Will  give  you  a  pure,  white,  steady  light— no  flickering  whatever.  Will  illuminate 
a  room  20  feet  square  brilliantly. 

5.  Superior  to  and  less  expensive  than  gas  or  electric  light. 

6.  Readily  rewicked.  Can  be  done  in  half  a  minute. 

7.  Easily  cleaned.  Simple  of  construction.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

8.  Ornamental  as  well  as  useful  for  all  practical  purposes  of  a  lamp. 

9.  Best  rachet  movement  yet  devised.  Gives  full  control  over  the  wick.  No  hitching. 
No  clogging. 

10.  Light  equal  to  72-candle  power. 

Pronounced  by  lamp  experts  the  best  lamp  ever  made. 
Every  lamp  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

50  Cents  I  This  Lamp,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  $2.25 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 

may  be  counted  in  a  club)  " 

^    This  Lamp  Given  as  a  Premium  for  SIXTEEN  Yearly  Subscriptions 

to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

( The  lamp  will  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  pa-id  by  receiver) 


Sterling  Silver 
Bracelet;...... 


Premium  No.  23 


I  Helena  I 


The  Charming 
Romance  

BY  CAPTAIN  H.  S.  IRWIN 


LATEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  STYLE 

We  offer  a  genuine  hollow-wire,  sterling  silver  bracelet 
in  the  most  approved  pattern.  The  bracelet  is  fitted  with 
a  lock  and  key.  The  Jinks  are  the  size  links  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  are  elegantly  engraved.  Not  including  lock 
the  bracelet  is  7^  inches  in  length.  This  bracelet  is  genuine 
and  is  backed  by  our  guarantee.  We  will  replace  any  bracelet 
not  proving  as  represented  and  fully  satisfactory  to  the  wearer. 

Such  a  bracelet  is  usually  sold  for  not  less  than  $1.25. 
We  have  arranged  for  an  immense  supply  of  this  bracelet  at 
an  especially  low  price,  and  in  this  offer  give  our  subscribers 
the  benefit  of  the  same. 

The  bracelet  is^not  sold  alone.  Every  order  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  subscription  or  as  a  premium  for  a  club. 

We  Will  Send  This  Sterling  Silver 
Bracelet,  and  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side One  Year,  for  

f  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 

This  Sterling  Silver  Bracelet  given  as  a  premium 
for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

ORDER  BY  THE  NUMBER  AS  GIVEN  UNDER  THE  BRACELET. 


ELENA  is  a  strong  story  entwined  about  a  tbrilling  life's  romance. 
It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable  books  of  the  day.  The 
plot  is  well  conceived  and  skillfully  carried  out,  and  the  reader  is 
led  from  chapter  to  chapter  with  growing  interest  till  the  culmination 
is  reached  at  the  very  end  of  the  book.  The  strange  career  of  Captain 
Presley  Brannan,  his  disappearance,  the  dual  life,  and  the  sensational 
disclosure  under  startling  circumstances,,  is  not  fiction,  but  facts.  The 
author  has  adhered  to  truth  with  all  the  art  of  a  finished  story-writer. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  as  well  as  most  suggestive  of  recent 
novels.  It  is  a  story  of  American  life,  and  most  effectively  illustrates 
the  saying  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  for  many  of  its  most 
striking  incidents  and  most  interesting  characters  are  drawn  from  real  life. 

The  story  had  its  counterpart  in  real  incidents  which  occurred  in 
Memphis,  Corinth,  Louisville  and  southern  Ohio  not  many  years  ago. 
The  characters  combine  to  create  scenes  of  Southern  life  that  are  true  to 
experience.  Made  up  of  cordiality  and  despicable  enmity,  subserviency 
and  chivalry,  pathos  and  pleasantry,  all  in  an  ingenious  manner. 

The  book  contains  278  pages  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  attrac- 
tively bound. 

It  is  published  in  the  regular  edition  at  $1.25,  but  we  have  made  up  a 
special  edition  for  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  which  we  are 
able  to  offer  at  a  great  bargain. 

THIS  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  TWO 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  Farm  A.f\  Cattle 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  Only  =  =  =  =  =  =  =    UU  WCOIS 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
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NOTF  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept 
l  T  W  l  l_w  any  0f  our  premium  offers  at  the  advertised  prices  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated.  In  the  advertisement).  RENEWALS  and  new 
names.  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs.   No  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices. 

Address  FARM   A1ND    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AINTD  FIRESIDE 


Jantjaby  IS,  1900 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


A  "  FAKE  "  CHURN 

We  have  received  circulars  describ- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  scien- 
tific mechanical  wonder  of  the 
age.  The  name  of  this  great  ma- 
chine is  the  "Instantaneous  Air  Blast  But- 
ter Separator."  It  is  said  to  separate,  in  less 
than  one  minute,  butter  from  sweet  milk  or 
cream.  Some  of  the  scientific  explanations 
given  in  this  circular  are  enough  to  give  a 
station  director  a  pronounced  case  of  nervous 
exhaustion.  The  air  blast  is  supposed  to  be 
driven  through  the  milk,  "which  dissolves 
the  albumen  capsules,  liberating  the  butter  in 
its  natural  globule  form.  The  oxygen  in  the 
air  is  taken  up  by  the  hydrogen  in  the  milk, 
which  forms  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which 
inmediately  dissolves  the  albumen  capsules, 
incasing  the  butter  globules,  thus  liberating 
the  butter.  The  particles  being  cohesive 
unite  in  crystals,  forming  into  flakes  of  pure 
butter."  There  is  only  one  word  that  can 
be  properly  used  to  describe  such  ridiculous 
stuff  as  that,  and  that  word  is  "Rot!"  The 
circular  is  a  mere  lot  of  bombast,  aimed  to 
deceive  an  innocent  public,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  we  advise  the  purchase 
of  this  "air-blast"  separator.  The  scientific 
statement  about  its  workings  is  a  fake,  pure 
and  simple,  and  while  we  have  not  tried  the 
separator  itself,  the  air  blast  of  words  blown 
through  this  circular  dissolves  all  the  albu- 
men capsules  that  form  any  desire  to  give  it 
a  trial.— Rural  New-Yorker. 


CRACK  VENTILATION 

A  eow  kept  in  a  barn  ventilated  with 
cracks  will  require  at  least  one  pound  more 
hay  to  keep  her  warm  than  she  otherwise 
would  a  day.  That  means  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  winter  season.  At  ten  dol- 
lars a  ton  the  hay  would  be  worth  one  dollar. 
Of  extra  grain  she  will  need  an  equal  value. 
So  it  would  require  for  a  herd  of  twenty  cows 
forty  dollars  more  feed  to  winter  a  dairy  in 
a  cold  barn.  Pretty  expensive  cracks.— 
Farm  Journal. 

i. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

Fertilizer  Facts  for  Farmers.  By  Will- 
iam Morrow,  Hart  well,  Ohio.  Price '25  cents. 

Electro  Horticulture.  Electricity  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  garden.  By  George  S.  Hull, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Corn-plants;  Their  Uses  and  "Ways  of 
Life.  Frederick  Leroy  Sargent.  Cloth,  106  pp, 
illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Eggs  in  Cold  Storage.  Theory  and  practice 
in  preserving  eggs  by  refrigeration.  Price  15 
cents.  By  Madison  Cooper,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fruits  and  How  to  Deal  With  Them.  By 
Henry  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallace's  "Farmer." 
Price  35  cents.  Published  by  Wallace's  "Farm- 
er," Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Honey-makers.  By  Margaret  Warner 
Morley,  author  of  "A  Song  of  Life,"  "Life  and 
Love,"  and  "The  Bee  Beople."  Illustrated,  12mo, 
43$  pp.  Price  $1.50.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by 
Sanitary  Science.  By  Ellen  H.  Richards,  in- 
structor in  sanitary  science  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  l2mo,  124  pp,  cloth.  Price 
Si.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Forage  Crops  Other  Than  Grasses.  How 
to  cultivate,  harvest  and  use  them.  By  Thomas 
Shaw,  professor  of  animal  industry  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Illustrated,  300  pp, 
cloth.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
post-paid,  $1. 

catalogues  received 

Noxall  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 
Catalogue  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Illustrated  circulars"  of  the  Page  woven  wire 
farm,  poultry,  lawn  and  park  fences. 

Green's  Nursery  Co..  Rochester,  N.  V.  Green's 
Fruit  Book  for  1900.  Specialties:  Red  Cross  cur- 
rant, Loudon  red  raspberry  and  the  Champion 
peach. 

Aspimvall  Manufacturing  Co..  Jackson,  Mich. 
Illustrated  catalogues  of  potato-planters,  diggers, 
sorters  and  cutters,  sprayers,  post-hole  diggers, 
lawn-swing,  churns,  etc. 


SOLID  TRAINS  TO  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way is  now  running  solid  trains  of  palace 
sleeping-cars,  dining-cars  (serving  meals  a 
la  carte)  and  first-class  day-coaches  through 
from  Chicago  to  Calumet,  Houghton,  Han- 
cock and  other  points  in  the  Copper  Country 
without  change  of  ears,  with  direct  connec- 
tion for  Marquette,  Negau'nee,  Ishpeming, 
etc.,  and  passengers  from  the  East,  South 
and  Southwest  will  find  this  a  most  desirable 
route. 

All  coupon  ticket  agents  sell  tickets  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 


of  the  Desert"-"Planet  Jr."  Rudder. 

We  have  not  read  anywhere  that  the  "Ship  of  the  Desert"  required 
a  rudder,  but  certainly  we  could  suggest  no  more  profitable  or  appro- 
priate one  than  appears  in  this  cut.  This  "Planet  Jr."  Horse  Hoe 
is  extensively  used  in  Egypt  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  In  this 
country  it  is  the  standard  machine  for  cultivating  that  crop  and  also 
corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  all  other  crops  which  are  culti- 
vated with  one  horse.  We  were  the  original  inventors  of  Horse  Hoes 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  steadily  maintained  our  position  as 
leaders  among  the  makers  of  this  class  of  goods. 

We  make  also  a  complete  line  of  Horse-hoes,  W  heel-hoes.  Pivot  Wheel  Cultiva- 
tors, Spring  Tooth  Orchard  Cultivators,  Four-row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  Sugar 
Beet  Seeders.  &c,  each  equipped  with  a  variet  v  of  attachments  for  many  purposes. 
Our  new  1900  catalogue — of  which  we  issue  350,000.  is  the  handsomest,  best  and  roost  instructive  book  ever  issued  on  a 
similar  subject.  Gives  an  extended  treatise  on  agriculture  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  Full  of  little  points  that  bring 
profit.    Full  of  true  and  handsome  illustrations.   We  mail  it  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  JI07-F.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  A>'D  PAMPHLET 
WALKER,  STRATMAN  <&  COrVIPAINV,  PITTSBURGH,  F»A. 


Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  given  FREE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  axd  Firb- 
side.  Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up  Clubs" 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


In  the  play  of  Macbeth.  Shakespeare 
makes  Banquo  demand  of  the  witches, 

"If  you  can  look  into  the  SEEDS 

OF  TIME, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow, 

and  which  will  not. 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither 

beg  nor  fear 
Your  favors  nor  your  hate. ' ' 

Had  Banquo  lived  in  the  year  1900,  he 
would  need  no  witch  to  tell  him  which 
seeds  will  grow.  He  would  just  take 
down  his 

Burpee  Farm  Annual 

and  make  out  his  list,  and  Banquo's 
garden  In  the  spring  would  make  the 
mouth  of  an  anchorite  water  and  turn 
his  neighbors  green  with  envy. 

Banquo  is  dead:  but  you  are  alive.  Get 
the  best.  For  the  "Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue,"  send  your  address  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


200BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  OTIS  BALI  BEARING  NO.  2 

\MILL,  Grinds  ear  corn  end  all  other  grain, 
mne  or  coarse.    Grinds  faster  than  any  other 
9-horse  milt  made  because  burrs  are  25  in. 
in  diameter,  of  improved  shape  to  draw  the 
rain  down  into  them.    Pulls  easier  as  it  runs 
on  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.    This  Is  the 

 *  Largest  2  horse  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are  low 

because  wehaveno  ngeiitf*.  Wesellit  with  a  blndinguunr* 
antee  to  grind  twice  as  much  as  most  others,  and  moie  than 
any  other  J-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  construction. 
TRY  IT*  If  it  don't  do  as  we  say  return  iL  600  bu.  a  day 
with  No.  3  Otis.  4-horse  mill,  grinds  fine  or  coarse ;  holds  4  bu. ;  \V  t. 
1,530  lbs.  This  mill  is  a  giant  in  size  and  capacity.  Guaranteed 
to  grind  more  than  any  other  sweep  millmade.  For  large  feeders  this 
is  the  mill  to  buy.  Sweep  Geared  Mill  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  7  styles  sweep  mills.  Price  Sweep  Mills  $14.50  and  up. 
We  also  have  55  kinds  belt  and  geared  mills  2  to  25  H.  P. 
TARN  ^HFI  I  FR^  19eizes~and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 
uunn  oncLH.no  sheller90c.  j.nole  8Deller  for  hand  or  power 
$5.50 ;  2-hole  (10.50;  self-feed  shelter  shells  500  bushels  a  day. 

SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS  ^Z^tL^t 

OHM/CDC  1J>  Tread,  with  governor,  $58  ;  2-h  *77  ;  3-h  $103. 
■  U  IT  CIlO  <2_h  Sweep$24.90  ;4-h  $34.75  ;6-h  $36.95  ;8-h  $51.25 
Full  line  Blankets,  Robes,  Harness,  Cutters.  Bobs. 
Send  for  FREE  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  E-26,  Chicago,  III. 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  aa  Sne  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power,oneto  five  horse.sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  - 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manuf  ac- 
tu re rs  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  "Hero" and  "American"  Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck's 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  8t*el  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Snellen,  etc  ♦ 

APPLET0N  MFG.  CO.,  9  Fargo  St.,  BilAVIA,  ILLS- 


IRON  AGE  AIDS 

Market  gardeners  felt  the  need  of  just 
9  such  a  tool  as  the  No.  8  Iron  Age 

• Hill  and  Drill  Seedee.   It  is 
_  simple,  light,  strong,  and  holds  four 
Q  quarts.  Accurately  drills  or  hills 

• all  the  smaller  seeds.   A  single 
move  of  the  finger  changes 
m  from  bill  dropper  to  row 
X  drill  or  the  reverse. 

f  BATEMAN 
•  MFG.  CO., 
f  Box  138, 
%  Grenloch, 


SEWING  MACHINE  $1395 


i 


No  money  In  advance*   A  tines 
*40  IIifca-ArmThree-E>rawer 
Machine  at  $18.95  seni  any- 
where on.  8  months*  trial — 
guaranteed  20  year** — made 
with    Piano   Polished  Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High- Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  eqtialy 
of  any  $40  machine.   Don't  buy 
before  you  see  our  Hie  Free  Catalog "- 
in  which  we  describe  and  illustrate  this  machine  and  many 
others.   Writetodav.  THE  LOUIS  Z.  VEH0N  CO., 
157  W.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


|900  FERRETS  for  sale 

■  Small,    medium  and 

large  sized ;  6ome  trained ;  first- 
class  stock.  New  price-list  free. 

S.  A.  KNAPP 
Rochester,  Lorain  County,  Ohio 


UNEXCELLED  LADIES'  KNIFE 

Premium  No.  ISO 

This  Ladies'  Penknife  is  neat  and  tasty  in  every  respect.  It 
is  manufactured  by  an  old  reliable  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  is  guaranteed  by  them.    It  is  2|  inches  long, 
has  two  blades  made  of  razor-steel,  hand-forged,  oil- 
tempered,  carefully  sharpened  and  highly  polished. 
The  handle  is  of  clear  white  bone,  the  trimmings 
of  German  silver,  and  the  linings  of  brass.  The 
cut  shows  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  knife. 
Fully  warranted.    This  knife  is  usually  sold  in 
stores  at  from  75  cents  to  §1.00,  but  as  an  extra 
inducement  to  our  club-raisers  and  subscribers  we 
make  the  following  very  liberal  offer. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  OA  Pr^ia 

One  Year  and  This  Penknife  for .  .  .  Ulliy  0U  LcDlS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  only  FOUR  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

po8tOBe  Pa,d  by  „9  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BARGAIN  OFFERS 

In  Connection  With  the  Farm 
and  Fireside 


N0.3  "PRIZE"  FEED  MILL  I  For  35  Cents 


We  will  seud  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  aDd 

ONE  MAGNIFICENT  PICTURE 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  casli  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name 
cannot  be  counted  In  a  club) 


For  40  Cents 


"We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  your  choice  of 
.  any  ONE  of  the  following  premiums : 

OLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK      STANDARD  COOK  BOOK         PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 
SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN  SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA 


For  50  Cents 


We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  your  choice  of 
any  ONE  of  the  following  premiums : 

CAREER  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PANORAMA  OF  OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS 
PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 
LIFE  CF  WASHINGTON  IN  HIS  STEPS  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 

SET  OF  SIX  SILVER-PLATED  NUT-PICKS 


For  6O  Cents 


We  will  seud  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  your  choice  of 
any  ONE  of  the  following  premiums: 
SILVER-PLATED  CHILD'S  SET^SILVER  PLATED  BUTTER-KNIFE  AND  SUGAR-SHELL 


For  75  Cents 


We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  your  choice  of 
any  ONE  of  the  following  premiums: 

ANY  ONE  OF  THE  TWELVE  SILVER  NOVELTIES  OFFERED  IN  OUR  PREMIUM-LIST 

RAZOR-STROP 
SET  OF  SIX  SILVER-PLATED  C0FFEE=SP00NS 
SET  OF  SIX  SILVER-PLATED  TEASPOONS 

(Upon  the  acceptance  of  airy  of  the  above  offers,  except  the  first,  the  club-raiser  may  have 
either  the  regidar  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  count  in  a  club) 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  premiums  offered  see  our 
Premium-List.  If  you  do  not  have  it  send  for  it  TO-DAY.  It  is  FREE. 

KXl£t£s;^lr*       Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, Springfield,  Ohio 
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ONE  Masterpiece  of  Art  FREE 

To  every  one  sending  35  Cents,  the  clubbing  price,  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
TWO  Masterpieces  of  Art,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  50  Cents. 
THREE  Masterpieces  of  Art  given  as  a  reward  for  sending  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  new  or  renewals. 


C  TV(  p  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  LATEST 
O  1  I  Liu  style.  They  are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts 
at  color  reproduction,  which  usually  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  originals.  In  an  artistic  way  every  line  and  shadow  of 
the  originals  is  preserved  in  the  pictures  here  presented. 

*  *  * 

Ciyp  These  pictures,  including  the  margins,  are  twenty 
^i***—  by  twenty-five  inches  in  size,  five  hundred  square 
inches,  or  about  FOUR  TIMES  the  size  of  this  printed  page. 
The  pictures  without  the  margins  are  about  sixteen  by  twenty 
inches,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  subjects. 

*  *  * 

The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
ana  Fireside  without  a  premium 
is  THIRTY-FIVE  cents,  but  as  a 
SPECIAL  METHOD  of  introdu- 
cing these  magnificent  pictures  we  will  give  any  ONE  of  these 
pictures  FREE  to  every  one  who  sends  THIRTY-FIVE  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided 
the  picture  is  selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name  will 
not  count  in  a  club ) 


35  Cents 


Premium  No.  794 


Can't  You  Talk 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


V  A  I  I  I  F  Art"stores  are  now  selling  engravings  of  these  famous  paintings  at  from  $2.50  to 
^  *-*  $10.00  each.   Many  competent  judges,  having  made  a  careful  comparison,  pronounce 

our  reproductions  superior  to  and  more  desirable  than  these  expensive  engravings. 

***** 

The  paper  on  which  the  pictures  are  produced  is  the  very  finest  picture-paper,  good  and  heavy, 
and  suitable  for  framing.  The  illustrations  on  this  page  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  size, 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  pictures. 

***** 


Choose 
From 
This  List 


'  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION "  .    Murillo   .  Premium  No. 

•  PHARAOH'S  HORSES  "...  Herring  Premium  No. 

'  QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  "...  Le.fi.er      .  Premium  No. 

'AFTER  WORK"          ....  Holmes  Premium  No. 

'CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE"          .  .    Munkacsy  Premium  No. 

'DEFIANCE,"  or  STAG  AT  BAY        .  Landseer  Premium  No. 

'  KISS  ME "  (Child  and  Dogs)        .  .    Holmes    .  Premium 

'THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS"        .  Roller  Premium 

'  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON "    .  .    Stuart     .  Premium  No. 

'THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES"      .      .  Sehopin  Premium  No. 

'CAN'T  YOU  TALK"        ...  .    Holmes    .  Premium  No. 

'  WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT "      .  Rieyer  Premium  No. 

'  THE  HORSE  FAIR"        ....  Bonheur  Premium  No. 


No. 
No. 


784 
785 
786 

787 
788 

789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 
795 
796 


Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  Any 
Two  of  the  Pictures  for  Only  

(  When  this  offer  is  accented  the  ctub-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


50  Cents 


Premium  No.  795    Waterfall  by  Moonlight    Size  20  by  25  inches 


Three  Pictures  Free  TW( 


THREE  of  the  Pictures  Given  as  a  Premium  for 
TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A  beautiful  twelve=page  circular  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  pictures  sent  FREE  on  request.     Write  to-day. 


Order  by  the  Premium  Numbers 


Address  HARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


i 


11 


a 

j 
1 


the  farm  and  piresidb 


Febbuaby  1,  1900 


S^'eX^'c.  GRAND  PANSIES 

Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies,  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color  ?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming  beyond  con- 
ception. Did  you  ev  er  see  Chi  Ids'  Giant  Pansies,  mar- 
vels in  beauty  and  true  to  color  ?  If  not.  vou  have 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  perfection  now  attained. 

As  a  trial  offer,  wewlll  moll  for  85  cents  l 
50  seeds  Pansy  Giant,  Pure  Snow  White, 
50     "  "      Coal  Black, 

50     '•        "  "      Cardinal  Red, 

50     "  "      Bright  iellow, 

50  '•      Azure  Blue, 

50  "      Bright  Violet, 

50     "        "  "  Striped,  Variegated. 

A  little  book  on  Pansies.  telling  all  about  culture  etc. 

A  Booklet  of  95  pages  on  House  Plants ;  tells  just 
how  to  care  for  every  ki  nd  of  win  dow  plant 

THE  MAYFLOWER  magazine  3  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flowers  and  Gardening.  And  our 

Catalogue  of  156  pages  and  9  Co  lored  Plates. 
The  ?  Pansies,  3  Books,  Mayflower  and  Cnt'c,  25c. 

Our  Catalogue  for  190O— 25th  Anniversary 
Edition— greatest  Book  of  llower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits.  156  pages.  500 
illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  f  ree 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
in  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  Bex  Eegonias,  Gera- 
niums, Fragrant  Calla,  Treasure  Vine.  Gooseflower, 
Ca'adiums,  Everblooming  Tritoma,  Cannas,  Gladi- 
olus, Roses,  Phloxes,  Giant  Pseonv,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Asiers,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbenas,  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  Lewis  Child*.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Early  Admiral  Dewey 

Originated  and  introduced  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,   Box  43,  FIFIELD,  MICH. 

Largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America.  The 
l>ewey  is  the  most  wonderful  New  Potato.  Its 
merits  are  fully  described  'n  Hammond's  1900  Catalogue.  Free 
for  the  asking.  Addrtss  as  above.  Write  to-day.  20  other  va- 
rieties of  potatoes.    Also  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


FERRY'S 

SEEDS 


Thousands  of  garden- 
ersdependon  Ferry'sSeeds 
every  year  and  never  suffer 
disappointment.  Cheap  substi- 
tutes bring  loss,  not  paying  crops. 
It  pays  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
Febky's  Seeds.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere,  and  always  worth  it. 
Always  the  Best.  1900Seed  Annual  free, 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Have  Hundreds 
of  Carloads 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Roses, 
Plants.  Bulbs.  Seeds. 

Choicest  new  and  old.  Mail 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  The 
be6t  are  cheapest,  trv  us.  Elegant  Catalog  free.  46th 
~~  r.    1000  acres.    44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX684,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


SEEDS. 

Send  today  for  FINEST 
Catalogue  of  Best  Re- 
liable SEEDS  mailed 

_  Large  packets 
■  ICC  only  2  cents. 
Market  Gardewrs  ask  for 
Wholesale  PRICE  LIST. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

29  A  Blk.KOCKFORU.ILL. 


GTS.  FOR  A  POSTAL 


IK 

9  *  1A\  We  have  published  this  year  the  finest 
H       BR  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  ever 

■  ^^my  issued  by  any  western  dealer.  100  pages, 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  elegant  col- 
ored plates,  truthful  descriptions  and  BARGAIN 
PRICES.  These  books  are  expensive,  costing  us 
about  15  cents  each,  but  we  will  mall  one  to  you 
FR  E  B  if  you  mention  this  paper.  A  postal  request 
is  sufficient.  Better  write  for  it  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


^   SENT  ON  TRIAL 

jugf^  We  have  bo  much  faith  m  onr  mills,  sup- 
plemented by  past  experience,  that  wewlll 
ship  any  mill  we  make  any  where  on  trial 
subject  to  return  if  not  satisfactory. 

^   QUAKER  CITY  "W 

do  everything  that  any  mill  will  do  and 
do  It  better  Don't  buy  at  least  until  you 
Bend  for  our  3l8t  annual  catalr.g  I— free. 
A.  tl.aittALli  a  €0.,  8?8t  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  &  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,  III 
Also  Western  agents  for  Smalley  Powers,  Shellers,  Cutters,  &o 


C/~vr*  C  A  I  C  We  hare  for  sale  Are  (5)  "  West- 
rl  |K  ^Al  r  em"  and  one  (1)  "New  Bra" 
•  vi\  it''-  Graders,  with  forty-two  (42) 
Dump-Wagons.  These  were  pnrr-hased  new  tor  our  work 
at  Massena,  N.  V..  and  onlvused  one  year.  They  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  will  he  sold  reasonable.  Address 

THE  T.  A.  GILLESPIE  COMPANY, 


26  Cortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


|900  FERRETS  for  sale 

Small,  medium  and 
large  sized  ;  some  trained  ;  first- 
class  stock.   Sew  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  K.NAPP 
Rochester,  Lorain  County,  Ohio 


Plant  and  Cultivate  ^"^j*/ f^stS"^  ,» 

Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  famous  "Planet  Jr."  line,  and  like  all  its  predecessors  it  is  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  for  the  purpose.     It  is  intended  for  those  gardeners  who  have  a  large  enough 
4     acreage,  in  crops  for  a  Double  Wheel  Hoe  to  be  used  to  great  advantage,  and  yet  prefer  not  to  buy 
a  Wheel  Hoe.    It  is  large  enough  for  field  use  as  it  holds  2|-  quarts  (or  about  5  lbs.  onion 
seed)  and  has  11±  in.  wheels— just  the  right  size.     As  a  drill  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  "Planet 
Jr."  No.  4  Drill.     Sows  in  drills  or  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.     Has  automatic  device  for 
throwing  out  of  gear,  new  combined  cut-off,  seed  index  with  thumb-screw  attachment,  &c.  Thor- 
oughly substantial  and  marvelously  accurate  in  sowing  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds  in  either  hills 
or  drills.  As  a  Wheel  Hoe  it  is  identical  with  the  "Planet  Jr."  No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe 
which  is  the  very  best  machine  on  the  market   Can  be  changed  from  Drill  to  Wheel  Hoe 
in  a  moment.  We  heartily  recommend  this  combination  and  guarantee  it  to  be  satisfactory. 

We  hare  just  issued  350,000  copies  of  our  new  1900  "Planet  Jr."  catalogue  which  in 
addition  to  being  a  work  of  art  is  a  most  valuable  guide  and  reference  book  for  farmers, 
gardeners,  planters,  orchardist,  etc.  Tells  all  about  our  full  line  of  Seed  Drills,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seedt  rs. 
.Four  Row  Beet  Cultivators,  &c.  Illustrations  show  how  they  are  used  in  this  and  in 
\  foreign  countries.    We  mail  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  free  on  request.  Better  write 
\  for  it  at  once.    Has  16  full  pages  of  beautiful  picturas. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY, 

Box  JJ07-F.  PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


There  Can  Be  But  One  Best,  j 

♦ 

THE  FACT       f  ^.  -|- 
THAT  THE  -  -  \_7 .   JL.  V_y'S 

ABE  LESS  LIABLE  TO 
DISEASE  is  Attracting 
Widespread  ATTENTION. 
HOGS  are  HIGHER.  Get 
Ready  for  the  BOOM  us 
Breeding  NOW.  We  Send 
a  Sample  Pair  op  Our  

FAMOUS  O.I.C.  HOGS 

ON  TIME,  and  Allow  Yon 
AGENCY  IP  YOU  WRITE 
PROMPTLY.  TWO  op 
These  FAMOUS  HOGS 
Weighed  2.S06  Lbs.  Write 
To-day.  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

lOl  Grand  Arcade,    Cleveland.  O. 


Wnrthington,  Minn.,  June  12th,  1899. 
L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you}  will 
wei^h  upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now;  11  and  12  pigs- by 
their  sides.  I  think  my  O.  I.  C's  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums 
over  all  breeds  wherever  shown.    Respectfully  yours,  WILSON  AGER. 


IRON 
AGE 


The  same  careful  skill  that  has  made 
r     Iron  Age  implements  famous  makes  the  IM- 
PROVED ROBB1SS  POTATO  FLAKTER, 

'a  perfeei  piece  of  farm  mechanism. 
Plants  four  to  seven  acres  a  day ;  saves 
fertilizer  by  sowing  it  accurately; 
plants  100  per  cent,  of  seed; 
spaces  exactly.  It  is  simple  and 
strongly  constructed,  and  light 
draft.  Always  gives  satisfac- 
tion.  Described  in  the  IRON 
,  AGE  BOOK  FOR  1900.  Free. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Box  138,  Grcnloch,  It.  t. 


RLL  FOR.  TEN  6ENTS. 


Aster,  New  Kose.  splenuid,  2b  sorts. 
{ (ttirfyt  it  ft,  annuals, li  colois,  mixed. 
Daisy,  Imp.  Double,  choicest  mixed. 
Dahlia,  Imp.  Single,  best  colors  mix'd. 
Ifcatirana'ya,  fine  trellis  vine,  8  sorts. 
Mignonette,  Sweet,  10  choice  kinds. 
Nasturtium ,  tall,  15  best  sorts  mixed. 


Pansy,  Giant  Fragrant,  fine,  35  sorts. 
M*ittl£,  New  Cyclops,sweet,  early,  hardy. 
Jt*oj?j>//,Ranunculus-flow'd,  8  rich  sorts. 
Fettinia,  Striped  Bedding,  constant. 
Stceet  M'eas,  Large-fl'w'd,  rich  colors. 
Stoek,  Ger.Ten  Weeks',  double.30  sorts. 
Complete  JUixture,  1000  fine  sorts. 


JSST 10  cts  pays  for  these  14  pkts  first-class,  warranted  seeds— enough  j 
for  a  lovely  flower  garden,  also  Cul,ttjkal  Guide  and  Park's  Floral  Maga-  I 
zine  on  trial.  These  are  not  cheap  seeds.  e®=None  are  better.  Worth  SI.  Ja-  j 
pan  Morning  Glory,  New  Phlox,  Japan  Pink,  Zinnia  or  Marg.  Carnation  for  club  I 
of  2;  all  for  club  of  5.  Club  now.  opn  TIT  prxr]r  D01,  T  ihnnia  P-J 
This  adv't  will  not  appear  again.  <JCU.  W  .  T<U  ft.,  L>  yi'9  LI  UUIlid,  Td..  | 

Bargains  In  Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias.    My  Seeds  are  pat  up  inexpensively  by  steam-power  roach  iocs.    Sec  Guide. 


PRPTII  JZHB£— FROM  FACTORY  TO  FAR /VI :: 

WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.     NO  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPANSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR'S  ISLAND,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


KIIIIHHt 


THE  KIN-KAN  or  KUMQUAT 

ORANGE 

From  Japan.  Bears 
in  marvelous  profusion 
little  golden  oranges  no  larger 

than  a  damson  plum.  Tile  whole 

fruit,  rind  nnd  all,  is  eaten.  De- 
licious preserved  and  crystal- 
ized.  A  most  elegant  little  window 
plant  producing  real  orange  blo*s»mg. 
Tn  bloom  or  fruit  all  the  time.  Graft- 
ed on  dwarf  stock  and  need  not  be- 
come over  18  inches  high.  Fine 
bushy  plants  40c.  each,  postpaid. 

Printed  directions  for  culture  with  earh 
order  FREE,  fine  64-page  catalogue  of 
HARE  FLORIDA  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

THE  JESSAMINE  GARDENS,  JESSAMINE,  FLORIDA. 


EXCLUSIVE  GROWERS 

«nd  IMrORTE&S  or  deep-rooted, 
droauweiiiuog  HtUMiflOftk 

ROSES 

U.L  PLANTS  SENT  FOSTniD 


MATTHEWS'  HEW  UNIVERSAL  ft  ■!■ 

Combination  Unll 

Double  and  Single  Wheel  with  Cultivator, 
and  Rake  attachments.  Combines  4 
Tool.  In  One.  Drills  all  kinds  of 
garden  seeds.  Cultivates  all  kinds  of 
garden  crops.  Write  for  free  book 
on  Hand  Seeding  and  Cultivation. 

Boston  and  New  York. 


Styles 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 


Well  begun  is  half  done.  Sow  well 
►if  you  would  reap  well.  Sow 

GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

and  reap  the  best  results  the  earth 
can  give.   19tX)  Catalogue  free. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  A  SON,  Jl*rhlebead,Mas&. 


FOR  14  GEslNTS 


We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,00une\v 
customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet, 
1  Pkg.  Eaii'st  Emerald  Cucumber 


La  Crosse  Market  1-ettuce, 
Strawberry  Melon,  - 
13-1  >ay  Radish.  - 
Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 
Early  Dinner  Onion, 
lirilhant  Flower  Seeds,  - 


Worth  #1.00,  for  14  cento. 


Inc. 

15e; 
15c. 
15c. 
lOe. 

IOC. 

luc. 

15C. 
1.00 


Above  10  packages  worth  #1.00  we  will 
mail  you  five,  together  with  our  great 
Catalogue,  telling  all  about 
SALZER'S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO  « 

upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c.  < 
stamps.  We  invite  your  trade,  and  i 
know  when  you  once  try  Sauser'a  , 
meedd  you  will  never  do  without. 
#300  Prizes  on  Salzer's  1900— rar-  ' 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  ' 

KI56,  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  ' 


The  81st  edition  of  Our  New 
4>u1de    to    Koae   Culture,  the 

leading  Rose  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ica, free  on  request.  132  pages 
superbly  illustrated.  Describes 
nearly  200  entirely  new  roses  and 
old  favorites.  Makes  success  with 
1).  «fc  C.  Roses  sure.  Describes  all 
other  desirable  flowers.  Also 
free  sample  of  our  magazine— 
"  Success  with  Flowers." 
THE  DINUEE  <fc  CO.N  AKD  CO. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


GASH 


for  acceptable  Ideas.    State  If  patented 
THE  FATENT  EEGOSD,  Baltimore,  HI 


ONEY  in  BEES 

a... I  how  u.  tret  it  ia  told  in  GLKAM.N  <-S  IN  BEE 

 I  CULTURE,  a   handsome  illustrated  semi-monthly 

magazine,  employing  the  best  experts  on  the  subject.  Sample  and 
valuable  book  on  Bees  and  Bee  Kcepera  Supplies  free  to  all  wliu 

mention  this  paper.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  O. 


450,000  T 


COMPLETE  WITH  FRAME  | 
£190  EACH. 


Upon  receipt  uf  $1.90  we  will  forward,  prorer- 
,ly  packed,   one   celebrated   BUENA  , 
VISTA  CRINDSTOKE  and  FRAME 
i  Complete. which  we  warr&M  to  be  Aunuut*- 
ly  I  nexcelled  as  to  quality,  hni*h  and  dura- 
bility.   This  celebrated  stone  is  the  highet-t 
quality  on  the  market  and  will  be  found  ex- 
I  cellent  for  any  ■  rade  of  work.      M  c  y*v 
nothing-  but .  ilrst  gra<le  Atones-  Thej  weigh 
1  from  40  to  50  pounds.  In  order  to  save  on  the  ' 
.  freight  charge,  we  will  ship  knocked  down. 
'  It  is  simply  constructed  and  can  be  readi- 
,  ly  put  together. 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  grind  stones, 
i  Write  for  free  catalop-ue  No.  34  on 
merchandise  boutrlit   r*t    Sheriffs'  ard 
1  Receivers'  ^ale?.^  OUR  PR/ C  FS  ' 
)ARE  ONE  HALF  OF  OTHERS. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINC  CO. 
West  3oth  &  Iron  Sts..  CHIC  \ GO. 


VICE  S  way  of 
selling  seeds  in 
detinue  quan- 
tities enables 
you  to  know  exactly  what 
ground  you  can  cover.  No 
uselessexpense.  You  got 
exactly  what  you  need, 
for  the  least  money. 

VICK'S 

SEEDS 

yield  heaviest  crops  and 
finest  varieties. 
Vi  rid-  for  our  Garden  and 
loral  Guide,  llc^eribes  in 
full  this  new  departure- 
in  seed  *el  1  ing.  Mention 
what  vou  grow  most. 
JAMES  TICK'S  SONS, 
Rochester,  N.T. 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Including 
grapes.  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs  for  public  and  private  grounds. 
Shade  Trees  for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue, 
replete  with  practical  hints  for  planters  free 
to  regular  customers ;  to  others  for  10c 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 


Established  60  years. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


j.lUiiSi>ll!lllllllilIUIIIIlllinUIIIIIIII!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIIIia 

IMAULE'S  Seeds! 

Lead  all,  as  thousands  of  successful  garden- 
ers in  all  sectionsof  the  country  can  utiest. 
If  you  want  the  linest  garden  you  have  ev- 
er bad,  you  must  plant  .Haule's  Seeds. 
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Catalogue  Free 
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and  farm  seeds,  summer  flowering  bulbs, 
etc.,  etc.  It  has  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
fij-.ir  colored  plates,  practical  up-to-date  cul- 
tural directions,  and  offers $2,500  in  cash 
prizes.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


•  varletleft.AlsoGrapcA.SmaU  Fruit*. etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  Famplecurrants mailed  for 
10c  Deso.  price-list  free.   LHVis  KOE8CH,  Fredooia,  It,  Y. 
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SEED  iiii  FREE 

To  j-.t  new  customer* to  test  my  Seeds*  I  will  mail  my  11HIO 
Catalogue,  tilled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  Due 
Bill  good  tor  10c  worth  of  6eedn  tor  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Keet  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Form 
Sced<«,  Potatoes,  etc,  at  lowest  prices.  Mine  threat 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  1  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A 
ti  A  tfi  E  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  t;  i  n- 
sen£,  tne  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  in 
colors,  4>lf  OO  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don 't  give  your 
order  untd  vou  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
Sl  my  oargam  offers.  Send  yonr  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  tO> 
day.  It  is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  yonr  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  R-  HILLS,  Box  44'.  Roeehlll.  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y, 

ORCHARD  PROFIT 

(1  -pends  upon  working  all  the  " 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.   If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  s-lls  readily  at  a  pro  tit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  cffis 

Jlade  In  vary  Ing  sizes;  hand  and  power. 
Get  our  free  entalogiie  before  you  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  street ;  Mt.  OUead,  Ohio. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


iRMING  VERSUS  MINING  IN 
COLORADO 

BY  II.  A.  GRAFTS 

he  temptation  to  dabble  in  mining 
ventures  is  ever  before  the  cit- 
izen of  Colorado,  and  no  class  of 
society  appears  to  be  exempt. 
The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  the  professional  man, 
the  day-laborer,  all  have  their 
turn  at  it.  Not  that 
they  shoulder  pick  and 
shovel  and  hie  away  to 
the  mountains  to  dig 
their  prospective  for- 
tunes out  of  the 
ground,  for  there  is  no 
end  of  stock  companies 
into  which  one  may  be 
admitted  on  the  ground 
floor.  Then  there  are 
syndicates  that  are 
constantly  forming  to 
prospect  new  mining- 
fields,  into  which  any- 
body with  five  dollars 
or  upward  may  enter 
and  share  the  possible 
profits  of  the  underta- 
king, and  it  is  always 
easyto  find  some  hon- 
est miner  who  is  will- 
ing to  be  grub-staked 
for  a  share  in  such 
bonanzas  as  he  may 
discover.  Ten  years 
ago  silver-mines  were 
the  dream  of  the  for- 
tune-hunter, but  now 
gold  and  copper  are 
the  mueh-sought-for 
metals'. 

The  fair  hillsides  of 
the  entire  state  are  be- 
ing punctured  by  the 
seekers  after  hidden 
wealth.  One  finds  it, 
a  hundred  do  not,  yet 
so  fascinating  an  occu- 
pation is  it  that  the  ranks  of  the  gold- 
hunters  are  always  full.  Of  course,  the  fever 
and  excitement  ebbs  and  flows,  now  attack- 
ing this  community  and  then  that,  or  raging 
during  one  season  and  dying  out  later  on. 

The  farmer  of  Colorado  is  possibly  as 
sorely  tempted  to  shy  his  castor  into  the  ring 
of  mining  as  any  other  individual  class.  It 
matters  not  on  which  slope  his  land  may  lie, 
he  has  constantly  presented  to  his  eye  that 
great  range  of  moun- 
tains wherein  all  these 
hidden  millions  are 
locked ;  he  reads  week- 
ly of  the  great  discov- 
eries and  wonderful 
profits  of  some  great 
producing  mine,  or  the 
enormous  advance  in 
the  stock  of  some  min- 
ing company,  and  then 
he  reverts  regretfully 
to  the  slow,  laborious 
and  not  always  prof- 
itable processes  of  his 
own  humble  occupa- 
tion. Beyond  is  the 
blue  mass  of  moun- 
tains, where  all  are  at 
liberty  to  seek  and  pos- 
sibly find  the  wealth 
of  the  Golconda.  Why 
should  he  remain  here 
and  delve  year  after 
year  for  a  mere  living  ? 
It  is  winter,  and  the 
farms  have  something 
of  a  bare  and  uninvi- 
ting aspect.  Perhaps 
the  farmer  is  quite  idle 
save  for  the  doing  of 
a  few  chores  about  the 
house  or  the  corrals, 
and  idleness  begets 
discontent.  His  visits 
to  town  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  there  he 
falls  in  with  the  smooth-tongued  mine  pro- 
moter who  has  shares  to  sell— shares  of  cap- 
■  ital  stock  beautifully  printed,  and  he  has 
them  by  the  ream;  and  he  has  partnership 
interests  in  prospect-holes,  which  are  digni- 
fied by  being  called  mines,  or  he  has  mines 
singly  or  in  groups  to  sell  at  great  bargains. 
And  to  clinch  his  argument  he  exhibits 
triumphantly  various  assayers'  certificates 
showing  how  rich  in  gold,  silver  or  copper  is 


this  or  that  claim  or  lode.  And  he  has  piled 
in  one  corner  heaps  of  broken,  dingy  rock, 
and  as  the  glowing  argument  grows  warmer 
he  will  take  some  of  the  rock,  pound  it  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  with  pan  and  water  and 
deft  turns  of  the  wrist  reveal  to  the  granger's 
astonished  gaze  a  fine  line  of  "colors"  down 
in  the  hollow  of  the  pan. 

Round  about  the  comfortable  office  stove 
sit  a  group  of  congenial  spirits,  ruminating 
upon  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  some 
budding  mining  camp,  and  talking  learnedly 


ness  to  an  equity  in  your  ranch.  Then  you 
return  homeward  filled  with  visions  of  great 
future  profits,  and  the  precious  shares  or 
deeds,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  carefully 
deposited  in  some  place  of  safe-keeping  to 
increase  in  value  while  you  wait. 

Fortunately  the  warm  tide  of  spring  soon 
spreads  over  the  fields,  the  frost  comes  out  of 
the  ground.the  buds  swell  upon  the  branches, 
the  fowls  cackle  loudly  in  the  yards,  pro- 
claiming springtime,  and  the  farmer's  heart 
is  gladdened,  and  his  thoughts  turn  from 


A  Mining  Town  in  Embryo 


upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  or  that 
lead.  And  the  interest  waxes  more  and  more 
lively  and  filters  even  out  into  the  streets, 
where  in  groups  on  the  sidewalks  and  street- 
corners  the  citizens  indulge  in  earnest  and 
ofttimes  excited  confabulations,  wherein 
there  is  a  strange  admixture  of  terms,  appli- 
cable both  to  agriculture  and  "mineology," 
and  seems  to  the  casual  listener  but  little  less 
than  jargon.   Drifting  through  the  general 


castle-building  to  the  actual  things  of  every- 
day life.  He  passes  from  a  morbid  state  of 
unrest  to  the  cheerful  realm  of  occupation. 
He  hitches  his  team  of  sturdy  farm-horses 
to  his  turning-plow,  and  tries  a  furrow  across 
the  edge  of  his  field  just  to  test  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  At  first  the  earth  sticks  to  the 
rusty  plowshare  and  the  plow  moves  clum- 
sily through  the  glebe.  But  the  farmer  turns 
the  mold-board  over  on  one  side,  kicks  loose 


A  Haven  of  Rest  in  the  Rockies 


conversation  may  be  heard  such  irrelevant 
terms  as  "pigs"  and  "porphyry,"  "pork" 
and  "pyrites,"  "Herefords"and  "hematites," 
until  one  wonders  if  he  has  not  accidentally 
run  against  a  group  of  confirmed  but  harm- 
less lunatics.  In  the  meantime  the  oily- 
tongued  operator  in  stocks  and  shares 
secures  his  victim  by  easy  stages.  If  you 
have  not  the  cash  he  will  trade  you  his  vares 
for  anything  from  a  set  of  second-hand  har- 


the  cloying  earth,  polishes  up  the  steel  with 
the  sole  of  his  boot,  and  soon  it  is  slipping 
through  the  moist  and  yielding  soil  as  if 
assisted  by  careful  lubrication.  Under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  genial  airs  of 
spring  and  the  healthy  exercise  of  his  labor 
his  heart  swells  with  new-born  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  his  mind  reverts  to  those 
mining-shares  with  a  feeling  of  remorse  if 
not  rage.    To  think  that  he  should  have 


succumbed,  even  for  a  moment,  to  that  in- 
sinuating tongue,  and  he  kicks  viciously  at 
the  first  clod  of  earth  that  comes  in  his  way, 
and  flourishing  his  short  whip  as  if  about  to 
flagellate  some  imaginary  offender,  he  vows 
he  will  never  speak  to  that  creature  in  town 
again  so  long  as  he  lives!  Thou  leech!  Thou 
parasite ! 

Yet  from  the  great  masses  the  army  of 
gold-hunters  is  continually  recruited,  from 
the  farm  as  well  as  from  the  factory,  and  all 
among  the  hills  and  gulches  of  Colorado  the 
mad  quest  of  wealth 
goes  on.  The" summer 
sojourner,  wandering 
among  rocks  and  crags 
and  overspreading 
pine-trees,  in  search  of 
health  and  rest,  meets 
them  in  his  walks  or 
stumbles  on  their 
handiwork  wrought 
upon  the  face  of  Mother 
Earth  in  the  shape  of 
unsightly  prospect- 
holes  or  chasm-like 
shafts.  And  occasion- 
ally one  stumbles  upon 
a  collection  of  rude  log 
houses  in  the  midst  of 
picturesque  mountain 
tracts,  where  have  cen- 
tered the  hopes  of  am- 
bitious prospectors 
who  see  in  their  humble 
beginning  the  nucleus 
of  a  future  prosperous 
mining  town. 

One  of  these  I  have 
often  visited  during  my 
summer  rambles  in  the 
mountains.  Curving 
through  the  midst  of  a 
small  hollow  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  various  rocky 
crags  and  outcroppings 
is  a  narrow  roadway 
bordered  on  either  side 
by  a  row  of  low  build- 
ings, mostly  of  logs. 
Some  attempt  has  been 
made  toward  adornment  in  the  way  of  fancy 
gables  and  latticed  porches.  The  hamlet 
boasts  of  a  town  hall,  a  long  building  of 
rough  boards,  a  store,  a  hotel,  and  a  reduc- 
tion-mill, which  never  yet  has  turned  out  an 
ounce  of  mineral.  The  pride  of  the  little 
town,  outside  of  the  numerous  bonanzas 
that  lie  in  the  contiguous  territory,  is  the 
spring  that  supplies  the  inhabitants  with 
water.  In  a  small  hollow,  and  bubbling  up 
between  some  loose 
rocks,  is  a  crystal 
spring  of  ice-cold 
water.  A  cup  hangs 
from  the  twig  of  a  tree 
standing  near  by,  so 
that  all  who  wish  may 
drink,  and  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  the  dwellers 
in  the  town,  both  old 
and  young,  may  be  seen 
carrying  water  from 
the  spring  to  their 
homes  for  domestic  use. 

For  more  than  fifteen 
years  has  this  little 
town  felt  the  alternate 
ebb  and  flow  of  hope 
and  despair.  The  hill- 
sides round  about  have 
been  literally  honey- 
combed by  the  pick,  the 
drill  and  the  powder 
of  the  miner.  Still  not 
a  dollar  has  been  re- 
turned for  all  the  labor 
thus  far  expended.  En- 
thusiasm at  times  flares 
up  and  the  town  hums 
with  activity;  then  it 
flickers  like  the  flame 
of  a  dying  candle,  and 
a  period  of  dullness 
falls  upon  it  like  a  pall. 
One  set  of  gold-seekers 
goes  and  another 
comes.  Sometime,  per- 
haps, the  true  vein  will  be  found,  and  cap- 
ital will  flow  in  and  the  hills  will  teem  with 
human  activity. 

In  all  of  these  untiring  efforts  to  wring 
wealth  from  hidden  recesses  of  the  hills  the 
farmer  takes  no  unimportant  part.  Mayhap 
he  throws  down  the  spade  and  hoe  and  takes 
up  the  sledge  and  drill  as  a  permanent  occu- 
pation, and  figures  in  after  years  as  one  of 
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IN  a  notable  speech  on  the  Philippines, 
Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  said : 
"I  address  the  Senate  at  this  time  because 
senators  and  members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  have  asked  that  I  give  to  Congress  and 
the  country  my  observations  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Far  East,  and  the  conclusions 
which  those  observations  compel;  and  be- 
cause of  the  hurtful  resolutions  introduced 
by  the  senators  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  every  word  of  which  will  cost  and 
is  costing  the  lives  of  American  soldiers. 

"Mr.  President,  the  times  call  for  candor. 
The  Philippines  are  ours  forever,  'territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States,'  as  the  Con- 
stitution calls  them.  And  just  beyond  the 
Philippines  are  China's  illimitable  markets. 
We  will  not  retreat  from  either.  We  will 
not  repudiate  our  duty  in  the  archipelago. 
We  will  not  abandon  our  opportunity  in  the 
Orient. 

"This  island  empire  is  the  last  land  left  in 
all  the  oceans.  If  it  should  prove  a  mistake 
to  abandon  it,  the  blunder  once  made  would 
be  irretrievable.  If  it  proves  a  mistake  to 
hold  it,  the  error  can  be  corrected  when  we 
will ;  every  other  progressive  nation  stands 
ready  to  relieve  us. 

"But  to  hold  it  will  be  no  mistake.  Our 
largest  trade  henceforth  must  be  with,  Asia. 
The  Pacific  is  our  ocean.  More  and  more 
Europe  will  manufacture  all  it  needs— secure 
from  its  colonies  the  most  it  consumes. 
Where  shall  we  turn  for  consumers  of  our 
surplus?  Geography  answers  the  question. 
China  is  our  natural  customer.  She  is  nearer 
to  us  than  to  England,  Germany  or  Russia, 
the  commercial  powers  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  They  have  moved  nearer  to 
China  by  securing  permanent  bases  on  her 
borders.  The  Philippines  give  us  a  base  at 
the  door  of  all  the  East.  Lines  of  navigation 
from  our  ports  to  the  Orient  and  Australia ; 
from  the  Isthmian  canal  to  Asia;  from  all 
Oriental  ports  to  Australia,  converge  and 
separate  from  the  Philippines.  They  are  a 
self-supporting,  dividend-paying  fleet,  per- 
manently anchored  at  a  spot  selected  by  the 
strategy  of  Providence,  commanding  the 
Pacific.  And  the  Pacific  is  the  ocean  of 
the  commerce  of  the  future.  Most  future 
wars  will  be  conflicts  for  commerce.   .   .  . 


"The  Philippines  command  the  commercial 
situation  of  the  entire  East.  Can  America 
best  trade  with  China  from  San  Francisco 
or  New  York?  From  San  Francisco,  of 
course.  But  if  San  Francisco  were  closer  to 
China  than  New  York  is  to  Pittsburg,  what 
then  ?  And  yet  American  statesmen  plan  to 
surrender  this  commercial  throne  of  the 
Orient  where  Providence  and  our  soldiers' 
lives  have  placed  us.  When  history  comes 
to  write  the  story  of  that  suggested  treason 
to  American  supremacy,  and  therefore  to 
the  spread  of  American  civilization,  let  her 
in  mercy  write  that  those  who  so  proposed 
were  merely  blind  and  nothing  more. 

"But  if  they  did  not  command  China, 
India,  the  Orient,  the  whole  Pacific  for  pur- 
poses of  offense,  defense  and  trade,  the 
Philippines  are  so  valuable  in  themselves 
that  we  should  hold  them.  I  have  cruised 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  through  the 
archipelago,  every  moment  a  surprise  at  its 
loveliness  and  wealth.  I  have  ridden  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  the  islands,  every  foot 
of  the  way  a  revelation  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  riches.  No  land  in  America  sur- 
passes in  fertility  the  plains  and  valleys  of 
Luzon.   .   .  . 

"Our  trade  with  the  islands  developed  will 
be  $125,000,000  annually;  for  who  believes 
that  we  cannot  do  ten  times  as  well  as  Spain  ? 
Consider  their  imperial  dimensions.  Luzon 
is  larger  and  richer  than  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois  or  Ohio.  Mindanao  is 
larger  and  richer  than  all  New  England. 
Manila  as  a  port  of  call  and  exchange  will 
in  the  time  of  men  now  living  far  surpass 
Liverpool.  If  we  are  willing  to  go  to  war 
rather  than  let  England  have  a  few  feet  of 
frozen  Alaska,  which  affords  no  market  and 
commands  none,  what  should  we  not  do 
rather  than  let  England,  Germany,  Russia 
or  Japan  have  all  the  Philippines?  And  no 
man  on  the  spot  can  fail  to  see  that  this 
would  be  their  fate  if  we  retired. 


"Two  years  ago  there  was  no  land  in  all 
the  world  which  we  could  occupy  for  any 
purpose.  Our  commerce  was  daily  turning 
toward  the  Orient,  and  geography  and  trade 
developments  made  necessary  our  commer- 
cial empire  over  the  Pacific.  And  in  that 
ocean  we  had  no  commercial,  naval  or 
military  base.  To-day  we  have  one  of  the 
three  great  ocean  possessions  of  the  globe, 
located  at  the  most  commanding  commercial, 
naval  and  military  points  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  Shall  we  abandon  it  ?  That  man  little 
knows  the  common  people  of  the  republic, 
little  understands  the  instincts  of  our  race, 
who  thinks  we  will  not  hold  it  fast,  and  hold 
it  forever,  administering  just  government 
by  simplest  methods. 


"It  has  been  charged  that  our  conduct  of 
the  wrar  has  been  cruel.  Senators,  it  has 
been  the  reverse.  I  have  been  in  our  hos- 
pitals, and  seen  the  wounded  Filipino  as 
carefully,  tenderly  cared  for  as  our  own. 
Within  our  lines  they  may  plow  and  sow 
and  reap  and  go  about  the  affairs  of  peace 
with  absolute  liberty.  And  yet  all  this 
kindness  was  misunderstood,  or  rather  not 
understood.  Senators  must  remember  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  Americans  or  Eu- 
ropeans. We  are  dealing  with  Orientals. 
We  are  dealing  with  Orientals  who  are 
Malays.  We  are  dealing  with  Malays  in- 
structed in  Spanish  methods.  They  mistake 
kindness  for  weakness,  forbearance  for 
fear.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  unless  you 
could  erase  hundreds  of  years  of  savagery, 
other  hundreds  of  years  of  Orientalism,  and 
still  other  hundreds  of  years  of  Spanish 
character  and  custom. 

"Our  mistake  has  not  been  cruelty ;  it  has 
been  kindness.  It  has  been  the  application 
to  Spanish-Malays  of  methods  appropriate 
to  New  England.  Every  device  of  mercy, 
every  method  of  conciliation  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  peace-loving  President  of  the 
American  republic,  to  the  amazement  of 
nations  experienced  in  Oriental  revolt.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  our  military  governor 
of  the  islands  appointed  a  commission  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  natives 
mutually  agreeable.  I  know  the  members 
of  that  commission  well— General  Hughes, 
Colonel  Crowder  and  General  Smith— mod- 
erate, kindly,  tactful  men  of  the  world— an 
ideal  body  for  such  negotiation.  It  was 
treated  with  contempt.  We  smiled  at  in- 
tolerable insult  and  insolence  until  the  lips 
of  every  native  in  Manila  were  curling  in 
ridicule  for  the  cowardly  Americans.  We 
refrained  from  all  violence  until  their  armed 
bravos  crossed  the  line  in  violation  of  agree- 
ment. Then  our  sentry  shot  the  offender, 
and  he  should  have  been  court-martialed  had 
he  failed  to  shoot.  That  shot  was  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  war.  For  Aguinaldo  had 
planned  the  attack  upon  us  for  two  nights 


later ;  our  sentry's  shot  brought  this  attack 
prematurety  on.  He  had  arranged  for  an 
uprising  in  Manila  to  massacre  all  Amer- 
icans, the  plans  for  which,  in  Sandico's hand- 
writing, are  in  our  possessisn;  this  shot 
made  that  awful  scheme  impossible. 


"Mr.  President,  reluctantly  and  only  from 
a  sense  of  duty  am  I  forced  to  say  that 
American  opposition  to  the  war  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  prolonging  it.  Had 
Aguinaldo  not  understood  that  in  America, 
even  in  the  American  Congress,  even  here 
in  the  Senate,  he  and  his  cause  were  sup- 
ported ;  had  he  not  known  that  it  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  stump  and  in  the  press  of  a 
faction  in  the  United  States  that  every  shot 
his  misguided  followers  fired  into  the  breasts 
of  American  soldiers  was  like  the  volleys 
fired  by  Washington's  men  against  the  sol- 
diers of  King  George,  his -insurrection  would 
have  been  dissolved  before  it  entirely  crys- 
tallized. It  is  believed  and  stated  in  Luzon, 
Panay  and  Cebuthat  the  Filipinos  have  only 
to  fight,  harass,  retreat,  break  up  into  small 
parties,  if  necessary,  as  they  are  doing  now, 
but  by  any  means  hold  out  until  the  next 
presidential  election,  and  our  forces  will  be 
withdrawn.  All  this  has  aided  the  enemy 
more  than  climate,  arms  and  battle.  Sen- 
ators, I  have  heard  these  reports  myself :  I 
have  talked  with  the  people ;  I  have  seen  our 
mangled  boys  in  the  hospital  and  field;  I 
have  stood  on  the  firing-line  and  beheld  our 
dead  soldiers,  their  faces  turned  to  the 
pitiless  Southern  sky,  and  in  sorrow  rather 
than  anger  I  say  to  those  whose  voices  in 
America  have  cheered  those  misguided  na- 
tives on  to  shoot  our  soldiers  down  that  the 
blood  of  those  dead  and  wounded  boys  of 
ours  is  on  their  hands,  and  the  flood  of  all 
the  years  can  never  wash  that  stain  away. 
In  sorrow  rather  than  anger  I  say  these 
words,  for  I  earnestly  believe  that  our 
brothers  knew  not  what  they  did." 


One  of  the  first  results  of  the  passage  of 
pro-Boer  resolutions  by  hyphenated 
Americans  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is 
a  study  of  the  real  merits  of  the  question 
and  the  expression  of  conservative  opinion 
by  the  press.  The  Kansas  City  "Journal" 
says : 

"That  Great  Britain  is  waging  a  war  of 
conquest  in  Africa  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  successfully  defended  in 
argument  depends  entirely  upon  the  point  of 
view.  However,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
pro-Boer  papers  in  America  are  not  adding 
anything  to  our  store  of  information  when 
they  indulge  in  buncombe  about  a  democratic 
government  being  subverted  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  monarch.  As  we  conceive  of  a  dem- 
ocratic government,  England  is  twice  as 
liberal  as  the  so-called  republic  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. Indeed,  the  Dutch  republic  has  less 
of  political  liberty  than  any  monarchy  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  religious  oligarchy  of  the 
most  pronounced  and  intolerant  type,  and 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  cannot  suffer 
by  its  overturning. 

"In  the  view  of  narrow  moralists  the 
strong  nation  is  always  wrong  and  the  weak 
nation  always  right  in  any  contest  which 
may  come  between  them.  And  yet  the  his- 
tory of  the  advancement  of  the  world  has 
been  one  ceaseless  round  of  conquest  by  the 
more  efficient  over  the  less  efficient.  Here 
in  America  every  foot  of  our  soil  was  con- 
quered from  races  and  governments  which 
had  the  same  fundamental  right  to  preserve 
their  own  dominion  as  that  now  ascribed  to 
the  Boers.  We  of  all  people  should  talk  lit- 
tle of  the  tyranny  which  forces  a  less  civ- 
ilized people  to  giveaway  before  the  progress 
of  the  world.  We  have  built  here  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  grandest  civilization  and 
the  most  liberal  government  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  yet  it  is  built  in  every  part 
on  the  ruins  of  other  governments  which 
had,  from  the  view  of  abstract  morality,  the 
right  to  endure  forever  without  conforming 
to  the  rules  and  precepts  which  others 
sought  to  force  upon  them.  They  were 
stricken  down  in  the  interests  of  advancing 
humanity.  They  disappeared  in  obedience 
to  the  immutable  laws  which  have  governed 
man  collectively  and  individually  from  the 
birth  of  the  race.  The  Boers  are  going 
the  same  route.  They  are  obeying  the  same 
force  of  circumstances  that  drove  Spain  out 
of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 


"In  this  era  it  is  well  to  beware  of  the  ad- 
vocate who  preaches  too  strenuously  about 
eternal  vigilance  being  the  price  of  liberty. 
As  a  rule  he  is  a  demagogue  who  will  bear 
any  amount  of  watching.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  human  race  is  toward  the  goal  of 
greater  liberty.   It  is  a  movement  of  such 


colossal  proportions  and  such  irrepressible 
force  that  it  seems  to  run  without  effort  and 
without  special  forcing.  In  centuries  there 
has  not  been  a  world's  movement  which 
made  for  less  governmental  or  individual 
freedom.  The  talk  about  there  being  danger 
of  backward  flight  is  wholly  nonsense.  The 
people  everywhere  have  learned  their  power 
or  are  learning  it  rapidly,  and  the  chance  for 
tyranny  and  oppression  is  growing  less 
every  day.  For  the  past  three  hundred 
years  every  new  government  which  came  to 
replace  an  old,  whether  by  internal  revolution 
or  foreign  conquest,  tended  to  improve  the 
political  condition  of  the  population.  The  in- 
ception of  the  war  in  South  Africa  was  a 
revolt  against  restraints  imposed  upon  the 
civil,  religious  and  political  privileges  of 
the  people.  England  may  be  wholly  selfish 
in  her  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
but  her  conquest  of  the  Boers  will  result  in  a 
better  government  and  a  more  advanced  civ- 
ilization. This  much  we  must  grant  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  British  nation,  just  as  we 
ask  that  it  shall  be  granted  to  ourselves  in 
our  use  of  the  victory  over  Spain. 


'"T»he  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the  beet- 
A  sugar  industry,"  says  the  "Cincinnati 
Price  Current,"  "is  shown  in  the  following 
interesting  table,  which  gives  the  average 
annual  world's  production  of  beet-sugar, 
cane-sugar,  total  production  and  average 
price  a  pound  for  the  periods  indicated: 


Beets, 
yearly  av. 
Period.  1,000  tons. 


1870-75.. 
1876-80.. 
1881-85.. 
1886-90.. 
1891-95.. 
1896-98.. 
1899  


1,216 
1,437 
2,211 
3,090 
3,985 
4.934 
5,510 


Cane,  Total,  Price, 
yearly  av.  yearly  av.  cents. 
1,000  tons.  1,000  tons,  yearly  av. 


1,707 
1,854 
2,236 
2.339 
3.149 
3.919 
2,904 


2,923 
3.291 
4,447 
5,389 
7.134 
6.853 
8.414 


4.81. 
4.54 
3.58 
2.95 
2.67 
2.32 


"Cane-sugar  is  produced  mostly  in  the 
tropics,  while  the  beet  is  grown  in  the  tem- 
perate zone. 

"It  is  thus  shown  that  the  sugar-producing 
area  is  gradually  shifting  northward,  and 
that  the  farmer  of  the  temperate  zone  is  able 
not  only  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor 
of  the  tropics,  but  in  doing  so  to  reduce  one 
half  the  cost  of  the  article  produced." 


The  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry; 
in  this  country  is  assured  because  the  growj/' 
ers  here  are  the  most  progressive  in  the-, 
world,  and  the  quickest  to  use  improved 
methods  and  machinery.   There  need  be  no  i 
fear  that  the  supremacy  in  sugar  production 
will  soon,  if  ever,  return  to  the  tropics,  or 
that  our  beet-sugar  industry  is  threatened 
by  the  prospect  of  better  government  in  the 
West  India  islands. 


Speaking  of  the  wool  outlook  for  1900 
the  "American  Wool   and  Cotton  Re- 
porter" says: 

"The  year  1899  has  passed  into  history  as 
probably  the  most  profitable  ever  witnessed 
in  the  wool  trade  of  this  country,  certainly  ' 
the  most  profitable  in  the  career  of  those  1 
now  engaged  in  the  business.   What  the  f  u-  I 
ture  of  prices  will  be  is  of  course  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  a  great 
many  persons  are  thinking  about  at  this 
time,  consequently  it  is  in  order  for  us  to 
present  a  few  considerations  which  may  af- 
fect the  problem.   Since  October  1st  the  pur- 
chases of  wool  in  the  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  markets 
have  aggregated  about  200,000,000  pounds.  If 
we  should  set  down  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
this  to  speculation,  and  consider  that  the  bal- 
ance was  bought  to  be  ground  up  in  1900,  we 
should  find  that  the  manufacturers  had 
bought  for  actual  consumption  in  these  five 
markets  (in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trading  of  the  country  occurs)  about  150,000,- 
000  pounds.   The  exact  amount  of  wool 
which  the  mills  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
quire in  1900  can  only  be  estimated,  but  if 
the  demand  for  the  finished  product  comes  1 
up  to  expectation,  they  certainly  will  need  i 
500,000,000  pounds,  and  possibly  nearer  600,-  | 
000,000.   Deducting  the  150,000,000  pounds  J 
purchased  in  the  five  markets  mentioned  * 
above  since  October  1st  from  500,000,000  ; 
pounds,  we  find  that  very  likely  the  mills  * 
have  still  to  provide  themselves  with  350,000,- 
000  pounds  for  1900  consumption.   Against  J 
this  amount  we  must  place  the  157,000,000  J 
pounds  of  wool  carried  over  in  this  country  J 
from  1899,  and  also  the  1900  clip,  for  which  1 
300,000,000  pounds  would  be  an  excessive  S 
estimate.   This  would  afford  the  manufac-  I 
turers  a  leeway  of  about  107,000,000  pounds.  * 
If  the  manufacturers'  needs  should  approx-.  y 
imate  600,000,000  pounds  in  1900,  an  amount  > 
would  be  called  for  practically  equaling  the 
total  amount  now  in  the  United  States,  to-  8 
gether  with  all  that  now  being  grown  here." 


Opportunity  makes  heroes 

Heroes  3  ti  A 

with  much  greater  certain- 
Hero-worship  ty  than  it  maites  thieves. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  there 
is  safe  opportunity  for  stealing  the  thief  is 
lacking,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  But 
an  opportunity  given  for  heroism  never 
fails  to  find  the  hero.  This  is  because  the 
woods  are  full  of  heroes— and  so  are  the 
plains  and  the  high  seas.  Every  true  Amer- 
ican, every  true  man,  in  fact,  has  something 
of  a  hero  in  him.  •  May  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
educated  or  ignorant,  black  or  white,  the 
man  who  does  his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  irre- 
spective of  consequences,  is  a  hero.  The 
pioneer  who  pushes  into  the  wilderness,  using 
the  ax  to  fell  the  trees  of  the  primitive 
forests,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  growing 
of  corn  and  grain,  and  carries  the  gun  to 
defend  himself  and  family  against  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  still  wilder  sav- 
ages, is  a  hero.  So  is  the  man  who  risks  his 
own  life  to  save  that  of  another— the  fire- 
man who  unhesitatingly  enters  the  burning 
building;  the  coast-guard  who  pushes  the 
life-boat  out  into  the  turbulent  waters  and 
heads  it  toward  the  stranded  vessel  regard- 
less of  raging  storm  and  biting  cold.  A 
hero  is  every  one.'man  or  woman,  who  earns 
support  for  self  and  family  by  hazardous 
work.  And  there  are  thousands,  nay,  mill- 
ions of  them.  And  very  little  fuss  is  made 
over  them,  either.  This  heroism  is  so  com- 
mon that  it  hardly  excites  comment.  And 
yet  it  is  admirable  and  deserving  of  just  as 
much  honor  as  the  heroism  on  the  battle-field 
or  in  a  naval  engagement. 


In  short,  I  honor  and  admire  the  hero 
wherever  I  find  him— and  we  find  him  often 
and  sometimes  in  unexpected  places.  But  I 
do  not  see  fit  to  make  of  any  hero  an  idol  at 
whose  shrine  I  must  worship.  The  sense- 
less adoration  and  flattery  pf  which  some  of 
our  heroes  are  made  the  object  is  an  injustice 
to  them,  and  frequently  a  source  of  much 
discomfort.  Even  Dewey  and  Hobson  had 
to  discover  that  there  are  penalties  con- 
nected with  heroship,  and  they  may  have 
wished  at  times  that  they  had  never  been 
found  out.  Even  heroes  are  but  human,  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  be  with- 
out fault  or  weakness,  unreasonable  to  cry 
"hosanna"  one  day  and  "crucify"  the  next. 
Make  allowance  for  human  failings. 


Handling 


Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt.  I  remem  ber  how 
Poisonous  Drugs  very  carefully  I  handled 

the  first  package  of  Paris  green  which  I 
bought  for  bug-killing  purposes.  I  hardly 
dared  to  touch  the  package  or  to  breathe 
when  it  was  opened.  And  then  how  much  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  use  it  up  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it !  I  am  a  little  more  hardened  to  the 
task  of  using  poisons  at  the  present  day, 
and  yet  I  always  feel  uncomfortable  when  I 
see  the  number  of  poison  packages  on  the 
shelf.  There  I  have  white  arsenic  by  the 
pound,  Paris  green,  paragrene,  white  hel- 
lebore, etc.,  in  cans  and  packages.  Every 
package  is  properly  labeled  and  placed  on 
the  highest  shelf,  where  it  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  smaller  children.  At  times,  however, 
I  think  that  I  ought  to  have  a  tight  closet  or 
box  to  keep  these  things  closely  locked  up 
all  the  time.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  poor  plan 
to  leave  poisonous  drugs  lying  about  in 
papers,  even  if  properly  labeled.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  have  them  in  tin  cans  or 
glass  jars,  but  the  label— plain  and  in  large 
letters— should  never  be  left  off.  There  is 
danger  in  unlabeled  packages  of  poison, 
and  a  near  friend  of  mine  can  tell  you  quite 
a  story  about  it,  too. 

*  *  * 

He  keeps  some  fine  flocks  of  Black  Lang- 
shans,  among  them  a  big  lot  of  capons  that 
are  his  pride  and  promise  of  profit.  One 
day  his  wife  tells  him- that  she  has  found  a 
package  of  ginger  which  has  become  rather 
stale  and  might  do  as  a  stimulant  for  the 
fowls.  Next  morning  while  he  is  fixing  up 
his  big  kettleful  of  warm  breakfast  for  his 
flocks  he  sees  a  package  lying  in  the  wood- 
shed, and  thinking  it  is  the  ginger  spoken 
of,  takes  it  up  and  puts  a  generous  sprinkling 
all  over  the  feed,  then  mixes  the  mess  in 
the  usual  way  and  feeds  it  to  his  flock  of 
capons.  In  the  evening  a  hundred  or  more 
of  the  fowls  refused  to  eat ;  next  day  they 
are  lying  about  apparently  at  death's  door. 
The  birds  that  had  been  fed  with  a  mess 


without  "ginger"  were  all  right.  This  led 
to  an  investigation,  which  developed  the  fact 
that  the  "ginger"  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  white  hellebore.  What  to  do  was  the 
next  question.  The  sick  fowls'  crops  were 
full.  The  hellebore  had  apparently  arrested 
the  process  of  digestion.  It  seemed  neces- 
sary to  empty  the  crops  at  once. 

One  of  the  little  two- 
Saving  Poisoned  Fowls  flame  hand  ker. 

osene-stoves  was  placed  upon  a  barrel  and 
lighted,  and  upon  it  a  tank  having  an  outlet 
or  faucet  near  the  bottom.  To  this  faucet 
he  attached  a  piece  of  rubber  tube  with  an 
ordinary  small  nozzle,  both  tube  and  nozzle 
being  taken  from  an  ordinary  fountain 
syringe.  The  tank  was  filled  with  water 
and  this  kept  at  about  blood-heat— it  being  a 


stuffs  put  on  the  market  have  been  adulter- 
ated, and  this  law  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice.  And  this  is  not  all.  It  will  serve 
to  make  farmers  better  acquainted  with  the 
principle  of  the  balanced  ration.  This  ques- 
tion of  compounding  feeding  material  for 
our  different  animals  is  yet  the  great  problem 
before  us.  Its  solution  is  the  key  to  prof- 
itable stock-keeping.  I  have  to  buy  many 
tons  of  feed  every  year,  but  I  seldom  care  to 
buy  mixed  stuffs.  They  have  heretofore 
been  of  uncertain  value  and  composition.  A 
guaranteed  analysis  will  help  us  over  some 
of  the  difficulties.  But  why  not  apply  the 
principle  of  home  mixing  to  feed  stuffs  as 
well  as  to  fertilizers  ?  I  have  tried  the  H. 
O.  company's  dairy  feed,  which  costs  about 
twenty  dollars  a  ton  and  contains  about  as 
much  protein  as  bran.  It  seems  to  give  good 
results,  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  to  buy 
bran  and  oil-meals  to  get  the  required  pro- 
portion of  blood  and  muscle  makers ;  and  I 
still  hold  to  the  proportion  of  four  parts  bran, 
two  parts  corn-meal  and  two  parts  ground 
oats,  with  a  little  linseed-oil  meal  mixed  in. 
If  you  can  find  a  better  feed  for  milk-cows 
—or  for  working-horses.either— let  me  know. 
Ten  pounds  of  such  mixture  a  day  is  about 
the  limit  that  should  be  drawn  in  feeding 
a  cow  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds'  weight.  T.  Greiner. 

•X 


very  cold  day.  Now  one  after  another  of 
the  sick  flowls  was  picked  up  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  crop  removed  by  means  of 
washing  or  flooding.  The  nozzle  was  held 
in  the  bird's  mouth,  and  the  crop  worked 
and  pressed  with  the  hand  until  all  the  stuff 
was  disgorged.  It  was  a  job  of  much  labor 
and  discomfort,  but  it  led  to  success.  A  dose 
of  weak  stimulants  was  administered  after 
the  washing.  Next  day  the  birds  began  to 
eat,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  seemed  as  well 
as  ever.  - 


A  Good  Lesson 


When  a  thing  like  this  once 


happens  it  is  usually  not 
soon  forgotten,  and  serves  as  a  most  impres- 
sive lesson.  Accidents  resulting  from  care- 
lessness in  leaving  poisons  lying  around  in 
loose  and  unlabeled  packages  are  quite  com- 
mon. It  is  a  good  time  now  to  examine  the 
stock  of  poisons  on  hand,  to  destroy  any  drug 
which  we  cannot  identify  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, to  plainly  label  what  we  want  to 
keep,  and  then  put  it  all  away  together 
where  we  can  keep  it  under  lock  and  key. 


Feeding-stuff  Law 


On  December  1,  1899, 


the  new  feeding-stuff 
law  enacted  by  the  New  York  state  legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session  took  effect.  This  law 
is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  fertilizer  law 
which  has  been  in  operation  in  this  state  for 
years,  and  seems  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case  pretty  well.  Every  manufac- 
turer or  importer  must  file  in  the  office  of 
the  New  York  experimental  station,  at 
Geneva,  annually  during  December  the  same 
statement  that  is  required  on  every  bag; 
namely,  1.  Trade  name  of  the  feeding  stuff. 
2.  Name  of  manufacturer  and  place  of  busi- 
ness. 3.  Place  of  manufacture.  4.  Per- 
centage of  protein.  5.  Percentage  of  fat. 
The  stuffs  to  which  this  law  applies  are 
linseed-meals,  cotton-seed  meals,  pea-meals, 
cocoanut-meals,  gluten-meals,  gluten  feeds, 
maize  feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar  feeds,  dried 
brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  hominy  feeds, 
cerealine  feeds,  rice-meals,  oat  feeds,  corn 
and  oat  chops,  ground  beef  or  fish-scraps, 
mixed  feeds,  etc.  Bran  or  middlings  or 
clear  ground  grains  are  not  covered  by  this 
law.  The  manufacturer  has  to  pay  a  license 
fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  on  each  brand  of 
feeding  stuff  into  the  treasury  of  the  station. 
Samples  of  each  brand  taken  by  an  author- 
ized agent  of  the  station'  in  open  market 
are  to  be  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
the  stuff  is  up  to  the  guaranteed  analysis, 
and  violations  will  be  prosecuted. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  mixed  feeding 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


Forestry 


For  many  years  I  have  advocated 


the  planting  of  wind-breaks  on 
the  west  and  north  sides  of  every  home  and 
farm-yard  on  the  prairies,  and  the  planting 
of  all  rough  and  steep  hillsides  and  deep 
ravines  to  the  best  hard-wood  trees,  in  full 
confidence  that  such  action  will  prove  ben- 
eficial to  the  land  and  profitable  to  the  owner. 
To  show  that  I  have  been  right  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  give  a  portion  of  a  letter  just  received : 
"I  wish  you  could  see  the  grove  of  Catalpa 
speciosa  and  white  ash  that  I,  acting  upon 
your  advice,  planted  on  the  west  and  north 
sides  of  my  house  and  yards  sixteen  years 
ago.  I  value  it  at  one  thousand  dollars 
right  now.  I  have  cut  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fuel  out  of  it  already,  and  last  year 
I  took  out  enough  good  posts  to  build  a 
half  mile  of  fence,  and  yet  one  would  hardly 
believe  that  an  ax  had  ever  been  in  the  grove. 
It  is  increasing  in  value  all  the  time.  The 
planting  of  this  grove  was  the  most  profitable 
and  best  three  days'  work  I  ever  did  on  the 
farm.  I  send  you  a  thousand  thanks  every 
year  for  the  excellent  advice  you  gave  in  the 
article  which  led  me  to  plant  those  trees.  I 
have  that  article  yet,  and  old  and  yellow  as 
it  is  I  prize  it  above  anything  I  ever  read  in 
an  agricultural  journal." 

Such  a  letter  as  the  above  does  make  a  fel- 
low feel  a  little  bit  better.  It  makes  one  feel 
that  he  has  cast  bread  upon  the  waters,  so  to 
speak;  that  he  has  done  some  good  in  the 
world ;  that  he  is  not  wholly  made  of  "sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbals." 

Thirty-six  years  ago  I  lived  on  a  farm  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  state.  About  three 
miles  from  this  farm  was  one  of  the  finest 
bodies  of  hard-wood  timber  in  the  West.  It 
was  about  ten  miles  wide  and  forty  long,  and 
was  made  up  of  grand  oaks,  hickories,  wal- 
nuts and  other  trees,  many  of  them  of  im- 
mense size.  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  the  old 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  used  to  tell  me 
that  my  children's  children  would,  if  they 
lived  there,  be  able  to  buy  fire-wood  and 
fence-posts  from  the  owners  of  that  forest. 
Two  years  ago  I  stood  on  a  hill  overlooking 
that  tract,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
grove  here  and  yonder,  not  a  stick  was  left 
standing.  The  land  was  in  farm  crops  or 
pasture,  and  every  steep  hillside  was  bare 
and  seamed  with  deep  gullies. 


The  story  of  that  forest  is  the  story  of  all 
others  in  this  country.  Wherever  trees 
stand  can  be  heard  the  sound  of  the  ax  and 
saw.  The  forests  are  going  down  like  grain 
before  the  sickle,  and  none  are  rising  to  take 
their  places.  Eight  years  ago  I  rode  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  through  what  once 
was  one  of  the  grandest  forests  of  pine  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  all  that  is  left 
is  stumps,  patches  of  tamarack  and  rocks. 
The  millions  of  feet  of  pine  have  disappeared 
and  none  is  growing  to  take  their  place. 
Those  who  cut  the  timber  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  that  was  of  any  value,  and  forest  fires 
destroyed  everything  they  left.  It  is  plain 
to  every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
the  facts  that  a  wood  famine  is  imminent. 
The  "exhaustless"  forests  of  this  great  coun- 
try wiltbe  gone  in  a  few  years.  Those  who 
deal  in  lumber  are  well  aware  of  this  fact, 
and. prices  are  going  upward  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  ere  long  will  be  almost  prohib- 
itive. 


In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  to  be 
mighty  good  policy  on  the  part  of  landown- 
ers to  begin  planting  forest-trees  without 
delay.  Every  farmer  must  have  lumber  and 
posts,  and  it  is  plain  now  that  he  will  have 
to  grow  them  or  pay  a  price  that  he  can  ill 
afford,  and  the  sooner  he  gets  them  started 
the  better  will  it  be  for  him  and  those  who 
come  after  him.  While  lumber  and  posts 
were  abundant  and  cheap  he  could  not  see 
any  good  reason  for  planting  forest-trees  on 
land  that  would  grow  corn  and  wheat,  but 
rapidly  advancing  prices  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  time  to  begin  is  now  here.  On 
almost  every  farm  there  are  one  or  more 
corners  or  rough  spots  of  an  acre  or  two  that 
can  be  set  with  trees  and  not  missed.  If 
every  acre  of  the  farm  is  good,  tillable  land 
the  grove  should  be  so  located  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  wind-break  to  house  and  yards. 
Those  who  own  rough  and  hilly  land  should 
lose  no  time  in  planting  thousands  of  forest- 
trees  in  clumps  and  belts  so  as  to  form  ter- 
races on  the  hillsides  to  prevent  the  washing 
away  of  the  best  of  the  soil.  Those  who 
own  forest  lands  from  which  the  best  timber 
has  been  removed  can  put  it  to  no  better  or 
more  profitable  use  than  to  reforest  it. 

Among  the  best  varieties  of  forest-trees 
for  groves,  wind-breaks  and  plantations  on 
farms,  for  rough  lands,  and  for  reforesting 
the  hills  and  valleys  where  once  stood  the 
mighty  oaks,  elms  and  hickories,  are  the 
white  ash  and  Catalpa  speciosa.  In  its 
native  forest  this  catalpa  often  reaches  a 
diameter  of  three  to  four  and  one  half  feet, 
and  sometimes  rises  straight  for  fifty  feet 
without  a  limb.  I  have  had  it  grow  to  a 
height  of  five  feet  in  one  year  from  seed 
planted  the  previous  autumn,  and  at  five 
years  to  stand  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
high.  Set  singly  it  often  becomes  a  scraggy, 
misshapen  tree,  but  when  set  in  groves  or 
in  single  rows  it  generally  shoots  straight 
up.  In  groves  it  should  be  planted  about 
five  feet  apart  in  rows  seven  or  eight  feet 
apart,  and  a  little  care  and  pruning  the  first 
three  or  four  years  will  insure  straight  trees. 
The  wood  is  close-grained,  easily  worked, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  suitable  for 
the  very  best  cabinet-work,  as  well  as  for  all 
building  purposes.  One  of  its  most  valuable 
qualities  is  its  durability.  Posts  have  been 
known  to  stand  for  nearly  a  century  in  the 
old  forts  and  stockades  built  by  the  early 
settlers  and  remain  sound  both  above  and 
below  ground.  It  has  been  used  for  railway 
ties  alongside  of  the  best  white  oak,  has 
stood  up  under  the  heaviest  traffic,  firmly 
held  the  spikes  and  is  still  sound,  though 
the  oak  ties  have  been  replaced  three  times. 
It  is  a  tree  that  all  who  are  wise  enough  to 
begin  growing  lumber  can  confidently  plant. 

The  white  ash  is  a  tree  that  is  easily 
grown  from  seed,  and  it  stands  transplant- 
ing as  well  as  any  tree  I  know.  It  is  a  clean, 
rapid  grower,  and  can  be  set  quite  closely. 
It  is  a  better  grower  singly  than  Catalpa 
speciosa,  going  straight  up  instead  of  lop- 
ping this  way  and  that.  The  wood  is  used  for 
all  indoor  work,  for  implements  and  furni- 
ture. It  works  well,  looks  well,  and  is  strong 
and  lasting.  When  perfectly  dry  the  wood 
weighs  about  forty  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
while  sugar-maple  (generally  supposed  to  be 
a  much  heavier  wood)  weighs  forty-two  and 
one  half  pounds.  For  fence-posts  it  is  not 
valued  highly,  but  it  makes  good  fuel,  and 
is  excellent  for  rafters  and  all  indoor  work. 


Probably  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  stock  of 
these  two  trees  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  rich, 
mellow  soil  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  I  sow  thinly  in  drills 
two  or  three  feet  apart.  If  the  trees  are  to 
be  taken  out  after  one  year's  growth  two  feet 
is  far  enough  apart  for  the  drills.  If  the  soil 
is  rich  and  is  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated 
the  seedlings  will  make  a  growth  of  two  to 
five  feet,  and  they  are  most  easily  handled 
and  set  out  when  that  size.  If  one  does  not 
care  to  grow  them  from  seed  they  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  large  nursery  at  a  low  rate. 
I  would,  however,  advise  farmers  to  grow 
their  own  trees.  Seed  can  be  procured  from 
any  leading  seedsman,  it  does  not  cost  much, 
it  is  easily  planted,  and  there  is  little  work 
about  caring  for  the  seedlings.  Then  one 
usually  gets  a  finer  lot  of  trees  and  they  can 
be  dug  and  set  out  when  convenient. 

In  setting  out  the  seedlings  I  would  aim  to 
have  the  roots  about  six  inches  long,  cut  off 
all  branches,  but  don't  cut  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  I  would  set  them  out  as  early  as  I  could 
work  the  soil,  any  time  after  the  first  of 
March;  the  earlier  the  better.  If  they  are 
set  on  rough  or  brushy  land  I  would  begin 
the  work  as  soon  as  frost  is  out.  As  they 
grow  keep  the  leader  going  straight  up  and 
it  will  be  beyond  your  reach  in  a  very  few 
years.  Feed  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Red  Clover.— Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  clover 
in  the  last  twenty  years  the  acreage 
of  good  clover-sod  does  not  increase 
in  the  older  states,  and  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  it  has  grown  less  within  the 
last  ten  years.  One  reason  for  the  decrease 
is  the  common  practice  of  seeding  the  fields 
to  timothy  as  well  as  clover,  the  timothy  be- 
ing sown  in  fall  and  becoming  so  well  rooted 
by  spring  that  the  clover  has  a  poor  chance 
to  get  a  firm  foothold.  Another  reason  is  the 
frequency  of  failure  in  clover-seedings  even 
when  there  is  no  timothy  to  crowd  it  out. 
Yet  another  reason  is  a  disinclination  to 
sow  clover-seed  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  a  sod  and  crop.  These  conspire 
to  make  fields  of  heavy  clover  comparatively 
rare  in  many  of  our  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, thus  making  more  puzzling  the  big 
problem  of  maintaining  soil  fertility. 


Early  Seeding.— We  certainly  must  do 
what  we  can  to  insure  crops  of  clover.  The 
value  of  hay,  even  when  rightly  made,  is  not 
nearly  so  important  a  matter  as  the  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  the  crop.  We  can  turn  to  nothing 
that  will  provide  available  fertility  so  cheap- 
ly to  the  soils  of  our  Northern  states  as  the 
clover,  if  it  will  only  grow.  There  is  not 
much  difficulty  about  getting  a  stand  of 
plants,  but  it  is  lost  so  often  after  the  grain 
harvest.  The  seeding  may  be  done  before 
the  ground  is  settled  by  spring  rains,  the 
frost  action  giving  an  open  seed-bed,  or  it 
may  be  done  later  in  the  spring,  when  ahar- 
rowing  before  and  after  sowing  the  seed  in- 
sures germination.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
earliest  seedings  make  the  best  root  growth 
and  withstand  the  effectsof  heat  and  drought 
better  than  late  seedings.  A  late  freeze  oc- 
casionally kills  the  tiny  plants,  but  the  loss 
from  drought  and  heat,  in  the  case  of  late 
seedings,  is  probably  many-fold  greater. 


The  Seed.— Too  often  it  is  assumed  that 
seed  is  all  right  if  it  will  grow.  "We  should 
know  that  seeds  vary  in  the  degree  of  vitality. 
This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  corn.  Fire-cured 
seed  from  thrifty  plants  will  germinate  and 
grow  well  under  conditions  that  will  not 
germinate  poor  seed,  or  else  will  secure  a 
stand  of  weak  corn-plants.  We  need  seeds 
that  are  chock-full  of  vitality,  and  in  the  case 
of  clover  this  means  plump,  bright  and  new 
seed.  I  want  no  low-priced  clover-seed. 
The  crop  is  too  important  for  any  indulgence 
in  false  economy  along  this  line.  Careful 
recleaning  that  takes  out  all  the  light  seeds 
with  the  filth  must  make  the  price  compar- 
atively high.  Weedy  seed  is  an  abomination 
always,  and  with  the  weed-seed  should  the 
light  clover-seeds  go  out.  A  good  clover-sod 
for  the  land  and  a  good  crop  for  hay  are 
worth  too  many  dollars  an  acre  to  let  a  dif- 
ference of  twent y-five  cents  in  cost  of  seeding 
an  acre  be  an  important  matter. 


Removing  the  Hat  Crop. — Some  farm- 
ers say  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  grow  clover 
as  a  fertilizer  and  then  harvest  the  first  crop 
for  hay.  This  is  a  mistaken  view.  If  the 
hay  crop  be  taken  off  as  early  as  it  should  be 
to  secure  the  best  quality,  the  plants  then 
put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  make  a  crop  of 
seed.  The  energies  of  the  plants  are  bent 
upon  reproduction  of  their  kind,  and  that 
means  growth.  The  root  system  becomes 
greater,  and  a  big  amount  of  plant-food  is 
stored  in  the  roots,  while  fertility  goes  into 
the  second  crop.  It  is  not  robbery  to  remove 
the  hay  crop,  if  it  is  done  on  time— early  in 
the  season— so  that  more  growth  can  be  made. 
The  manure  from  the  hay  crop  should  be 
saved  for  thin  portions  of  the  fields,  but  in 
the  sod  and  turf  there  is  more  available  fer- 
tility than  could  be  found  before  the  clover 
was  grown.  Nitrogen  is  added  from  the  air, 
and  tough  plant-food  in  the  soil  is  made 
soluble.  To  a  degree  almost  marvelous 
clover  is  a  worker  for  the  farmer. 


Mammoth  Clover.— If  timothy  was 
seeded  in  the  wheat  last  fall,  and  the  chances 
are  for  a  timothy  meadow  rather  than  a 
clover-sod  that  should  be  turned  under  after 
a  year  for  the  sake  of  soil  improvement,  then 
I  should  try  the  mammoth  clover  this  spring 
in  such  a  field.  One  reason  for  giving  it  the 
preference  over  the  medium  red  under  these 
circumstances  is  that  it  ripens  more  nearly 
with  the  timothy.  Sow  early,  and  take  the 
chances  of  loss  by  late  freezes.  The  harrow 
cannot  be  used  in  the  timothy  safely,  and  if 


one  waits  until  the  soil  has  lost  its  honey- 
combed condition,  the  clover-seed  has  a 
poorer  show.  Let  the  seed  fall  into  the 
crevices  made  by  frost  action  and  the  drying 
of  the  land.  Deep  covering  is  good  for  it. 
In  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati  that  time  comes 
usually  late  in  February.  In  the  latitude  of 
Cleveland  the  time  extends  into  March. 


Amount  of  Seed  to  the  Acre.— There 
are  enough  grains  in  a  bushel  of  good  clover- 
seed  to  furnish  plants  for  twenty  acres  of 
land  if  every  seed  grew  and  thrived.  But  this 
does  not  occur.  Ten  to  fifteen  pounds  an  acre 
is  about  right.  There  are  sixty  pounds  in  a 
bushel  of  seed.  One  bushel  to  five  acres 
suits  me,  though  on  old  land  many  farmers 
now  sow  one  peck  of  seed  an  acre.  If 
timothy  was  sown  the  preceding  fall,  and 
the  alleged  clover-field  is  really  to  be  a 
meadow  largely  timothy,  it  may  be  a  waste 
of  seed  to  use  more  than  eight  pounds  to  the 
acre.  For  actual  clover-fields  I  like  the  use 
of  very  little  timothy-seed,  and  want  it  to  go 
on  them  in  the  spring  with  the  clover,  thus 
giving  the  clover  pretty  full  swing.  When 
seeding  with  oats,  use  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  seed-oats,  and  thus  give  the  clover 
a  chance  if  good  clover  is  really  wanted.  A 
heavy  growth  of  oats  kills  out  the  tiny 
clover-plants  or  else  retards  their  growth 
so  that  the  sunshine  after  harvest  finishes 
the  job  in  hot  and  dry  summers. 


The  Thin  Field.— The  field  that  fails  to 
grow  clover  is  a  trial  and  a  puzzling  problem. 
Try  a  light  application  of  lime.  Top-dress 
with  the  available  stable  manure.  Use  good 
seed,  and  sow  early.  But  if  there  is  reason 
to  expect  failure,  and  if  clover  is  really  ap- 
preciated and  wanted,  try  seeding  with  rye. 
Having  sown  thinly  to  rye  in  the  fall,  seed 
to  clover  with  a  little  timothy  in  the  spring. 
In  dry  weather  pasture  the  rye  somewhat 
heavily  for  a  time,  then  remove  the  live 
stock.  "When  the  rye  begins  to  head,  clip  it 
with  mower  for  a  mulch  to  the  clover.  Or, 
having  hogs,  let  the  rye  head  out  and  then 
pasture  with  the  hogs,  clipping  the  field  later 
on.  In  such  a  seeding,  with  some  grazing, 
there  is  a  moderate  protection  of  the  clover- 
plants,  good  growth  in  partial  sunlight,  and 
a  mulch  on  the  ground  during  the  summer. 
Any  effort  to  secure  a  heavy  growth  of  clover 
can  hardly  be  too  great.  David. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMAN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

The  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairyman's  Association 
was  held  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  December  13  to 
15, 1899.  The  first  day  was  given  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  dairy  products  and  machinery  in 
the  large  hall  that  had  been  provided. 

The  second  day  the  convention  met  in  the 
opera-house,  and  was  formally  called  to  order 
at  10 : 30  a.  m.,  by  the  vice-president,  George 
A.  Smith.  The  attendance  through  all  the 
sessions  was  large.  Mr.  Smith  introduced 
Judge  J.  E.  Eggleson,  who  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Royce. 

The  president,  S.  Brown  Richardson,  next 
delivered  an  address.  He  spoke  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  markets,  and  how 
produce  of  a  better  quality  was  now  de- 
manded. Better  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
must  be  furnished,  and  this  must  be  pro- 
duced at  a  less  cost  if  the  business  of 
dairying  is  to  be  made  profitable.  To  place 
our  products  on  the  market  we  must  more 
than  ever  before  study  the  economics  of 
feeding.  The  farmers  need  to  be  more  uni- 
versally educated  along  the  line  of  scientific 
feeding  of  the  dairy-cow  than  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  milk,  and  be  made  to  realize  that 
•  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  The  New 
York  State  Dairyman's  Association  wishes 
to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  all  kinds 
of  substitutes  and  fraudulent  imitations  of 
butter  and  other  dairy  products. 

Ex-president  of  the  association,  J.  S.  Shat- 
tuck,  made  a  short  address  on  the  "Mistakes 
of  Dairymen."  "One  mistake  that  many 
dairymen  are  making  is  keeping  too  many 
cows.  Better  keep  fewer  cows,  and  keep  only 
those  that  pay  a  profit.  Farmers  should  raise 
their  cows  and  not  buy  them.  They  cannot 
buy  good  cows.  I  have  been  able  to  raise  my 
cows  much  cheaper  than  I  could  buy  those 
of  the  same  grade.  Many  farmers  who  are 
shipping  milk  are  making  a  mistake.  They 
ship  away  rnore  fertility  from  the  farm  than 
the  butter-maker,  and  drawing  milk  takes  so 
much  of  their  time  that  the  farm  is  not  well 
worked.  Keep  the  cows  warm  in  the  winter 
and  everything  around  them  clean.  Keep 
good  cows,  feed  them  well,  and  treat  them 
with  kindness." 


Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  condition  of  the 
"Butter  and  Cheese  Factories  in  New  York." 
Mr.  Wing  reported  the  condition  of  the  fac- 
tories which  he  had  investigated.  He  had 
made  a  list  of  all  the  requirements  which 
should  be  found  in  a  factory  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  in  every  factory  visited  one  or 
more  of  these  were  found  wrong.  Among 
the  more  prominent  defects  was  lack  of  per- 
sonal neatness  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
makers ;  many  of  them  used  tobacco  freely 
when  at  work.  In  many  factories  the  floors 
and  walls  are  not  kept  clean.  Again,  the 
family  of  the  butter  or  cheese  maker  live  in 
the  factory,  and  the  odor  from  the  cooking 
is  not  kept  from  the  milk.  At  more  than  one 
half  the  factories  was  found  imperfect  drain- 
age; and  again  the  pig-pen  was  too  close  to 
the  factory. 

The  main  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
delivered  by  Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  of 
Wisconsin,  his  subject  being  "The  Con- 
formation of  the  Dairy-cow."  He  paid  a 
very  high  tribute  to  the  dairy-cow,  and  said 
"she  was  the  foster-mother  of  the  human 
race.  In  her  we  find  an  expression  of  the 
principle  of  maternity.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  the  cities  are  raised  by  this 
foster-mother.  The  dairymen  who  do  not 
recognize  this  principle  of  maternity— this 
motherhood  in  the  cow — make  a  great  mis- 
take. The  cow  deserves  the  very  best  treat- 
ment you  can  give  her,  and  the  dairymen 
who  give  her  this  treatment  will  be  the  most 
successful.  Breed  the  cow  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  her  motherhood. 
Stable  and  feed  herewith  due  consideration 
of  her  motherhood.  Remember  that  when 
you  handle  a  cow  that  you  are  dealing  with 
motherhood.  Breed  only  cows  of  the  dairy 
type  and  temperament.  You  cannot  afford 
to  feed  high-priced  food  to  a  flesh-making 
machine.  The  Jerseye,  Guernseys,  Ayr- 
shires  and  Holsteins  represent  the  dairy 
types.  Breed  animals  with  large  nerve-force 
and  a  good  constitution." 

An  address  was  delivered  by  E.  B.  Voor- 
hees,  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  He  said,  in  part : 
"Dairy-farming  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
manufacturing  business  to  which  we  should 
apply  business  principles,  from  the  growing 
of  the  crop  we  feed  the  cow  until  the  prod- 
uct is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  We 
should  work  to  reduce  the  cost  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  goods.  We  decrease  the 
cost  of  production  by  growing  the  crops  best 
adapted  for  feeding  the  cow  in  the  cheapest 
way.  The  corn  crop  gives  us  more  food  to 
the  acre  than  any  other  crop,  but  this  is  not 
a  complete  food,  for  it  contains  only  the  car- 
bohydrates which  furnish  the  animal  with 
fuel.  The  protein  makes  flesh  and  milk. 
This  is  furnished  by  such  legumes  as  clover, 
oats,  peas  and  alfalfa.  You  can  grow  protein 
cheaper  in  oats  and  peas  than  you  can  buy  it 
in  bran.  Alfalfa  is  a  cheap  source  of  protein. 
One  acre  at  the  experiment  station  furnished 
protein  that  in  wheat-bran  .would  have  cost 
over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  manufacturer 
who  makes  the  largest  profit  will  have  the 
best  machines  for  doing  his  work,  those 
which  least  waste  the  raw  material.  In  her 
power  to  convert  food  into  milk  and  butter 
we  have  found  a  difference  in  cows  that  is 
represented  by  a  ratio  of  forty-four  one  hun- 
dredths. Having  the  best  machine  for  con- 
verting the  food  into  milk  or  butter-fat,  then 
we  should  feed  a  balanced  food  that  has  all 
the  elements  in  the  right  proportion  for  their 
production.  The  ration  should  be  composed 
of  a  part  ensilage  to  provide  the  succulence 
needed.  In  feeding  the  crops  to  the  cows 
there  should  be  no  loss  of  the  manurial  el- 
ements, for  these  must  be  returned  to  the  soil 
to  grow  more  crops.  The  fertility  is  best 
saved  and  utilized  by  applying  the  fresh 
manure  to  the  soil  every  day." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station,  next  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  "Cattle  Foods."  He 
told  how  our  cattle  foods  have  been  adulter- 
ated, so  that  some  of  them  were  sold  for 
several  times  their  cost.  The  oat  feeds  have 
been  adulterated  to  a  large  extent.  Large 
quantities  of  oats  are  used  in  making  the 
breakfast  foods.  The  hulls  are  sold  for  a 
small  price  to  dealers  in  cattle  foods,  who 
mix  them  with  corn-meal  and  sell  them  for 
oat  foods.  The  fiber  of  these  oat-hulls  is  so 
indigestible  that  they  have  but  little  value. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  take  out  the  oil 
from  the  corn  foods  and  sell  them  for  mak- 
ing paints,  and  then  to  sell  the  grain  without 
the  oil  at  about  the  price  of  the  whole  corn. 
There  are  also  the  patent  cattle  foods  which 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  which  cost 
less  than  fifty  dollars.a  ton. 

Mr.  George  L.  Flanders,  First  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  history 
of  the  fight  which  has  been  made  against 


the  unlawful  selling  of  oleomargerine  in  New 
York.  He  said  the  result  is  that  no  ole- 
omargerine is  now  made  or  sold  in  the  state 
except  in  very  small  quantities  secretly. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight,  of  Illinois,  advocated 
the  ten  per  cent  tax  on  oleomargerine.  He 
said,  "This  tax  added  to  the  cost  of  making 
the  best  grade  would  raise  the  price  to  twen- 
ty-four cents  a  pound,  and  it  could  no  longer 
be  made  with  a  profit.  W.  H.  I. 


A  SIMPLE  GATE-LATCH 

Here  is  a  simple  gate-latch  that  can  be 
made  at  home,  and  that  will  allow  the  gate  to 
open  either  way. 

The  gate  is  built  of  four-inch  stuff,  the  up- 
right end  pieces  being  double,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  horizontal  bars.  It  is  braced  and 
hung  in  the  usual  way.  At  a  point  about  an 
inch  from  the  upright  a  hole  is  bored  and  a 
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one-fourth-ineh  iron  pin  is  inserted  in  the 
second  horizontal  bar,  or  if  preferred  in 
the  top  one.  The  latch  consists  of  six 
pieces  of  hickory,  or  other  tough,  strong 
wood.  The  piece  B  is  made  long  enough  to 
reach  almost  from  one  horizontal  to  the 
next  below,  and  has  a  piece  of  wood  clinch- 
nailed  to  each  side  of  it  at  its  upper  end. 

In  each  of  these  pieces  a  hole  is 
bored  for  the  pin  A.  At  the  lower 
end  of  B  a  horizontal  piece  is 
nailed,  the  angle  being  less  than 
a  right  angle.  At  D  a  wooden  pin 
is  placed  so  that  the  latch  will  not 
slip  too  far  through  the  gate.  On 
the  post  a  latch-slot  twice  as  large 
as  the  thickness  of  the  latch  is 
chiseled  out  as  shown  at  C,  each 
side  being  beveled  and  shod  with  iron. 

To  open  the  gate, the  piece  B  is  pulled  back. 
It  falls  into  place  of  its  own  weight  when 
released,  and  slides  into  the  latch-slct 
when  the  gate  closes.  M.  G.  KAixs. 


CLEANING  UP  THE  FARM 

During  the  hurry  of  the  crop  season  most 
farmers  are  obliged  to  let  go  such  little  jobs 
as  picking  up  and  carrying  away  the  rub- 
bish that  accumulates  about  the  fields  and 
yards.  They  have  not  time  to  clean  up,  so 
put  it  off  until  there  comes  a  lull  in  the 
work.  This  usually  does  not  come  until  in 
the  winter.  Where  it  gets  attention  then 
this  is  all  right ;  but  too  often  it  is  then  ptrt 
off  until  warm  weather,  when  come?  tb.9 
rush  of  work  once  more,  and  the  rubbish  is 
left  to  add  another  season's  strata. 

To  clean  up  a  neglected  farm  is  a  hard 
task;  but  to  keep  a  farm  tidy  after  it  has 
once  been  cleaned  up  does  not  take  so  much 
time ;  in  fact,  there  will  be  but  little  rubbish 
if  the  litter  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate. 

A  tidy  housewife  knows  that  it  is  little 
more,  if  as  much,  work  to  keep  house  where 
everything  is  kept  in  order  as  where  things 
are  allowed  to  get  misplaced  and  scattered. 
Work  to  run  smoothly  and  to  advantage 
must  run  orderly.  Order  and  neatness  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  a  farmer  who  ignores 
this  will  work  with  everything  against  him. 
Rubbish  and  litter  means  waste,  and  waste 
means  loss,  and  loss  failure. 

The  winter  season,  while  there  is  no  grass 
or  weeds  to  hide  old  boards,  broken  machin- 
ery, dead  limbs  and  branches  of  trees,  etc., 
is  a  good  time  to  clean  up  the  farm.  Do  not 
let  next  spring's  work  find  you  with  the 
mark  of  a  degenerating  farm  upon  your 
premises.  J.  L.  Irwin. 

HORTICULTURAL  PROVERBS 

Unhandiness  is  the  bane  of  spraying. 
The  greater  the  risk,  the  less  must  be  left 
undone. 

Mastery  of  local  conditions  is  the  key  to 

success. 

Tillage  is  the  hinge  of  successful  fruit- 
growing. 

Prune  and  till  the  man  and  the  land  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

Mediocrity  is  the  mother  of  glut;  excel- 
lence is  never  overdone. 

The  smaller  the  room  for  improvement, 
the  greater  the  chance  for  sale. 

That  fruit  is  most  profitable  that  has  the 
most  by-products,  or  that  can  be  turned  to  J 
the  greatest  number  of  uses  in  time  of  glut. 

M.G.K. 
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THE  FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE; 


NOTES  FROM? 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 

Pet  Stock.— I  am  quite  a  fellow  for 
having  pets  on  the  farm,  especially 
useful  ones.  In  ray  boyhood  clays 
I  kept  and  petted  pigeons,  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  birds  of  different  kinds,  even 
snakes  and  lizards.  But  on  account  of  their 
more  substantial  value  I  favored  pigeons 
and  rabbits  more  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
since  I  got  to  be  a  farmer  and  gardener  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  also  to  poultry,  pigs  and 
calves.  All  these  things  help  to  arouse  and 
add  interest  to  farm-life  and  farm-work  in 
most  people,  especially  the  young.  Pigeons 
when  allowed  their  liberty  are  more  or  less 
of  a  nuisance,  especially  on  account  of  their 
habit  of  alighting  and  resting  on  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  and  befouling  the  cistern- 
water,  and  yet  I  can  scarcely  screw  my 
courage  up  to  the  point  of  killing  these  birds 
all  off,  although  I  often  wish  that  I  was  rid 
of  the  whole  lot.  I  keep  their  numbers 
down  by  letting  all  the  squabs  that  I  can 
get  hold  of,  as  soon  as  they  are  nearly  ready- 
to  leave  the  nest,  go  into  the  soup-kettle. 
I  think  much  more  of  my  Belgian  hares 
than  of  pigeons,  and  have  often  referred  to 
them  in  these  columns,  even  many  years 
ago  when  the  majority -of  people  in  the 
United  States  yet  asserted  that  they  would 
as  soon  eat  a  cat  as  one  of  these  rabbits. 
I  have  just  made  a  visit  to  Nichol's  stock- 
farm,  and"  after  seeing  the  many  hundreds 
of  fine  Belgian  (or  German)  hares  that 
he  keeps,  probably  between  one  and  two 
hundred  breeding-does  alone,  and  having 
been  informed  of  the  ready  way  in  which 
he  disposes  of  them  at  profitable  prices,  I 
have  become  more  enthusiastic  about  hare- 
raising  than  ever  before.  The  demand  for 
both  breeding  stock  and  for  meat  stock 
seems  to  be  far  ahead  of  any  possible  supply 
for  years  to  come.  The  cry  with  the  breeders 
is  only  that  they  cannot  raise  the  animals 
fast  enough  to  supply  even  their  regular 
customers.  And  yet  the  industry  is  only 
just  in  its  beginning.  In  portions  of  Cal- 
ifornia there  seems  to  be  a  regular  Belgian- 
hare  craze.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
believe  that  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  stock-raising  is  timely,  healthy  and  prac- 
tical. At  another  time  I  will  tell  of  Mr. 
NichoPs  rabbit-ranch  and  how  the  animals 
are  managed.  I  confess  I  have  learned  more 
about  this  business  in  the  one  day  of  my 
visit  there  than  in  years  of  handling  my  own 
stock  in  a  limited  way. 


Raising  Calves.— Everybody  knows  that 
pet  animals  grow  faster  than  the  same  kind 
of  creatures  kept  as  they  are  ordinarily 
kept.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  buy  a  poor  cow  than  a  good 
one.  A  really  good  cow  is  scarce,  and  always 
brings  a  good  price.  For  people  who  wish 
to  keep  good  cows  (and  these  are  the  only 
ones  that  pay  a  profit),  the  proper  and  safest 
way  to  get  them  is  to  begin  with  a  few  good 
ones,  and  by  using  males  of  known  quality 
raise  their  own.  I  have  a  couple  of  really 
superior  new  milk  Jersey  grades.  I  always 
have  the  cows  served  by  good  pure-bred 
Jersey  bulls,  and  never  would  consent  to 
have  one  of  the  heifer-calves  killed.  The 
best  thing  to  do  with  a  good  heifer-calf  is  to 
make  a  good  cow  of  it,  and  the  way  to  do  that 
is  to  first  make  a  pet  of  it— first  a  pet  calf,  then 
a  pet  cow.  I  do  not  think  as  much  of  my  pet 
calves  or  yearling  heifers  as  I  do  of  my  chjl- 
dren.but  I  treat  them  with  about  as  much  con- 
sideration. The  consequence  is  I  have  large, 
well-developed,  gentle  and  good-natured 
animals,  and  can  handle  them  in  the  stable 
or  loose  in  the  field  or  yard  just  as  I  please. 
And  of  course  they  are  profitable.  In  fact, 
I  take  much  comfort  and  pride  in  their 
possession.  I  usually  take  the  care  of  the 
calves  myself  for  real  love  of  the  business. 
I  believe  that  market-gardening  and  keeping 
cattle  (and  rabbits,  also)  go  well  together. 
I  have  so  much  waste  in  vegetables,  and  find 
it  is  so  easy  to  raise  roots  for  my  stock,  too, 
that  I  think  I  should  have  stock  that  will 
turn  all  this  stuff  to  some  profitable  use. 


I  like  to  have  calves  come  in  the  fall 
or  in  early  winter,  surely  not  later  than 
January.  I  then  have  a  full  flow  of  milk 
all  winter  long.  For  the  sake  of  getting 
eighteen  or  twenty  quarts  of  rich  milk  a 
day,  worth  here  nearly  one  dollar  (and  this 
is  what  each  of  my  two  cows  gives  me),  I  can 
well  afford  to  feed  ten  pounds  of  grain,  worth 
ten  cents  a  day,  with  their  rations  of  cut 
corn-stalks  and  a  bushel  of  chopped  beets. 
This  flow  of  milk  is  increased  in  June,  and 
maintained  until  the  pastures  get  old  in 
August  or  September,  and  even  then  I  can 


prevent  the  flow  from  decreasing  materially 
by  giving  full  rations  of  oats  and  peas  and 
protection  from  hot  sun  and  flies.  These  are 
not  all  the  advantages  of  having  the  cows 
come  in  at  the  season  aforesaid.  The  calves 
are  well  taken  care  of  during  the  winter,  and 
soon  begin  to  eat  hay.  Then  when  spring 
comes  they  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  pasture-time,  and  in  consequence 
they  are  great  big  animals  ready  to  be  served 
when  less  than  a  year  old.  Then  comes  an- 
other season  of  good  care  in  the  stable,  and 
another  season  of  quick  growth  during  the 
best  pasture-time  of  the  year.  Finally,  in 
September  or  October,  I  have  a  nice  new 
milk-cow  less  than  two  years  old,  but  large, 
well  developed,  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  alto- 
gether profitable.  I  may  give  a  little  rest 
then,  so  as  to  have  the  next  calf  come  in  dur- 
ing December  or  January,  but  I  invariably 
try  to  crowd  the  animal  afterward,  so  as  to 
bring  the  time  of  calving  back  into  the  fall. 


The  Seed-catalogue  Crop.— I  believe 
there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  garden-seeds 
this  year,  and  with  some  of  the  varieties  of 
vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas,  onions,  etc., 
reported  in  rather  shorter  supply  than  usual, 
seedsmen  may  have  their  hands  full  trying 
to  fill  the  spring's  orders.  The  only  safe 
way  for  the  gardener  to  do  is  to  lay  in  his 
stock  of  seeds  without  delay.  Seedsmen  now 
are  less  rushed  than  they  will  be  later,  and 
less  apt  to  be  out  of  just  what  you  may  wish 
to  have  above  other  things.  Catalogues  this 
time  of  year  are  always  interesting  reading, 
and  they  give  me  many  reminders  and  sug- 
gestions. For  instance,  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten that  I  wanted  to  try  the  Cos  lettuces 
for  forcing  this  winter,  and  I  would  surely 
have  neglected  to  do  it  if  I  had  not  seen  in 
Burpee's  "Farm  Annual  for  1900"  the  picture 
of  the  Dwarf  White-heart  Cos  lettuce.  Just 
as  soon  as  my  eye  fell  upon  this  I  was  re- 
minded of  my  neglect,  and  I  at  once  ordered 
some  of  the  seed.  The  first  catalogue  that 
came  to  my  table  this  season  was  John  A. 
Salzer's,  but  the  Philadelphia  seedsmen  are 
not  slow,  either.  Immediately  after  that  I 
had  one  from  William  H.  Maule  and  one  from 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  all  handsome  publi- 
cations well  worth  having.  I  may  possibly 
speak  of  the  varieties  offered  in  them  in 
next  issue.  But  where  are  the  other  seeds- 
men ?   Come  on ;  spring  will  soon  be  here. 

T.  Greinee. 

•3. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Paper  on  Canning  Industry.— S.  S.,  Vine- 
mount,  Pa.,  writes :  "Is  there  a  paper  printed 
relating  exclusively  to  the  canning  business?" 

Keply:— I  remember  having  seen  a  copy  of  a 
paper  relating  chiefly  to  canning  and  canning 
machinery,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  published  in 
Baltimore.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  recall  the 
name  or  address.  Possibly  some  one  of  our  read- 
ers may  be  able  to  give  us  the  information  desired. 

Squash- vine  Borer.— J.  H.  T.  (no  address 
given)  writes:  "Last  summer,  not  long  after  my 
Hubbard  squashes  came  up,  they  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  worms.  Please  tell  me  how  to  pre- 
vent this." 

Keply:— I  know  of  no  "worms"  which  might 
destroy  squash-vines  except  the  borer.  I  keep 
them  away  by  liberal  applications  of  tobacco- 
dust  and  bone-meal  around  the  stem  of  the  plants, 
and  try  to  repair  any  damage  that  the  borer  may 
have  done  or  be  doing  by  covering  the  first  joints 
of  the  plants  after  they  begin  to  run  with  moist 
soil,  thus  inducing  them  to  form  roots  at  these 
joints  and  make  the  plant  independent  of  the 
original  root. 

Soil  for  Forcing  Vegetables— Bulletins 
on  Feeding-stuffs.— J.  S.,  Arlington  Heights, 
111.,  writes:  "Kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best 
way  of  preparing  soil  for  raising  radishes  and 
lettuce  in  greenhouse,  and  how  deep  the  soil  ought 

to  be  on  the  benches.  Where  can  I  find  a  book 

or  bulletin  giving  the  analysis  or  feeding  value 
of  different  kinds  of  feed?" 

Reply:— For  forcing  radishes  and  lettuce  in 
the  greenhouse  bench  I  like  a  rather  sandy  soil, 
and  it  must  be  very  rich.  The  way  I  usually 
prepare  it  is  as  follows :  Cut  some  sods  from  an 
old  pasture-field  or  cow-yard.  Put  down  a  layer, 
and  upon  this  an  even  layer  of  any  kind  of  good 
manure,  fresh  loose  manure  being  as  good  as  any. 
Have  this  layer  about  as  thick  as  the  sods.  Then 
put  on  another  layer  of  sods,  another  of  manure, 
and  so  forth  until  done.  Now  keep  this  pile  well 
moistened,  and  after  some  months  cut  it  down 
with  a  spade,  mixing  the  whole  well.  Do  this  a 
number  of  times,  and  if  the  soil  from  which  the 
sods  were  taken  is  not  of  quite  a  sandy  char- 
acter, add  a  good  proportion  of  sand  and  perhaps 
a  little  lime  to  kill  the  excess  of  worms  develop- 
ing in  the  manure.  Sometimes  I  add  a  little 
sifted  ashes.  When  the  whole  has  become  one 
homogenous  mass,  then  it  is  ready  for  the  bench. 
I  usually  give  the  benches  a  good  depth,  not 
less  than  seven  or  eight  inches.  If  I  have  not 
soil  enough  I  put  a  few  inches  of  old  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bench,  and  upon  this  the  pre- 
pared soil.  This  plan  seems  to  me  a  good  one  in 
any  case.  Most  of  my  benches  have  such  a  layer 
of  rotted  manure  in  the  bottom.  For  radishes  I 

prefer  the  bench  soil  especially  sandy.  For  a 

bulletin  on  feeding-stuffs  apply  to  your  own  station 
or  to  any  other  whose  bulletins  you  can  get.  I 
believe  most  of  them  have  issued  such  bulletins. 
Or  apply  to  the  department  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORCHARD 
TAND  SMALL  FRUIT! 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
Black  Scale  on  Blackberry  -bushes.— G. 

O.  M.,  Coronado,  Cal.,  asks  how  to  kill  the  black 
scale  on  blackberry-bushes. 

Reply:— Prune  back  the  plants  and  burn  the 
trimmings,  and  you  will  destroy  many  scales. 
While  the  plants  are  dormant  spray  with  a  strong 
alkaline  wash  made  of  one  pound  of  concentrated 
lye  to  three  gallons  of  water,  or  one  and  one 
quarter  pounds  of  commercial  potash.  If  the 
plants  are  very  badly  infested  cut  off  all  of  them 
at  the  soil  and  burn,  and  then  treat  the  stumps 
with  a  very  little  kerosene,  but  not  enough  to  wet , 
the  ground.  In  this  latter  way  you  are  sure  of 
destroying  all  the  scales,  but  you  will  lose  one 
crop  of  fruit. 

Gano  and  Ben  Davis  Apples.— A.  M., 

Vera,  111.  il.  The  nursery  concern  which  you  in- 
quire about  is  generally  considered  reliable.  2. 
The  Gano  apple  is  a  new  variety  which  is  highly 
recommended,  and  it  is  probably  adapted  to  your 
section,  but  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  be 
very  careful  about  planting  out  very  many  of 
them  until  it  has  been  tried  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  think,  however,  that  it  is  well  worth  exper- 
imenting with.  3.  I  would  say  the  same  of  the 
Black  Ben  Davis  as  of  the  Gano.  You  will  find 
by  writing  to  your  state  experiment  station,  at 
Champaign,  that  you  will  get  excellent  advice  in 
regard  to  what  variety  of  apples  to  plant,  and  I 
think  they  can  furnish  you  a  bulletin  on  this  sub- 
ject. 4.  I  know  that  many  dealers  prefer  apples 
of  better  quality  than  the  Ben  Davis,  and  yet  as 
an  all-round  variety  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other 
that  is  liable  to  prove  so  profitable  to  the  apple- 
grower  in  your  section,  for  while  it  is  of  a  poor 
quality  it  generally  sells  well,  and  it  is  very  hardy, 
vigorous  and  productive. 

Strawberries  in  Mississippi. — A.  R.  H., 
Cleveland,  Miss  ,  writes:  "I  plant  Michel's  Early 
and  Gandy  in  the  fall,  and  get  a  fair  crop  of  fine 
berries  in  the  spring.  Michel's  Early  yields  best 
and  is  very  early,  but  Gandy  is  finer  in  quality. 
With  me  the  first  crop  from  fall-planted  beds  is 
the  best— larger  berries,  easy  to  pick,  and  requires 
less  cultivation.  I  shall  never  again  plant  berries 
in  this  latitude  in  the  spring,  as  in  my  experience 
I  get  a  better  crop  from  fall  planting  than  from  a 
planting  the  spring  previous.  But  from  fifty 
plants  planted  in  the  spring  one  can  get  plants 
enough  to  set  out  an  acre  in  the  fall.  When 
planted  in  the  spring  the  great  trouble  with  them 
is  to  keep  the  runners  cut  off.  I  suppose  if  one 
had  a  large  field,  and  so  could  afford  special  tools 
for  keeping  them  cut  off,  he  could  profitably  work 
old  beds,  but  for  my  use  I  would  like  to  get  a 
variety  that  puts  out  few  runners  (will  you  please 
let  me  know  of  such  a  one?),  and  plant  for  only 
two  crops.  I  think  Gandy  is  hard  to  beat  in 
quality." 

Reply:— We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers  in  regard  to  their  experience  with  straw- 
berries, especially  in  the  South. 

Lieaf-cr  urn  piers.— J.  M.,  Newton  county,  Mo. 
The  worms  you  find  on  your  apple-trees  this  winter 
are  the  larvae  of  the  leaf-crumpler.  The  mature 
insect  is  a  pale  brown  moth  which  measures  about 
seven  tenths  of  an  inch  across  its  wings.'  It 
appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  a  little  later, 
and  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  July,  which 
hatch  into  the  worms  you  describe.  These  worms 
feed  on  the  leaves  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
but  their  work  is  seldom  noticed  at  that  season. 
After  the  leaves  have  fallen,  however,  there  will 
be  seen  curious  little  cases  partly  hidden  by  por- 
tions of  crumpled  leaves,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  case  by  silken  threads,  and  the  case  itself  is 
made  up  of  silk  interwoven  with  dried  castings. 
In  these  cases  the  worms  live  over  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  feed  on  the  new  growth  and  buds  as 
soon  as  growth  starts,  first  drawing  the  leaves  of 
the  opening  bud  together  as  a  shelter  in  which  they 
can  feed.  When  full  grown  they  are  a  little  over 
half  an  inch  long.  This  insect  is  occasionally  very 
abundant,  when  it  may  do  serious  injury.  The 
best  way  to  destroy  them  is  by  picking  off  and 
burning  the  cases  in  winter.  Besides  the  apple,  it 
feeds  on  the  quince,  cherry,  plum  and  sometimes 
other  trees. 

Locust  drove.- J.  G.,  Harrisburg,  Ohio.  The 
best  way  to  start  a  locust  grove  is  by  sowing 
seeds.  For  this  purpose  the  seed  should  be 
gathered  at  this  time,  when  they  are  in  the  pods 
on  the  trees,  or  seed  may  be"  bought  through  the 
larger  seedsmen.  In  any  case  the  seed  should 
not  be  sown  until  the  land  is  in  good  condition  in 
the  spring.  Just  before  sowing  the  seed  should 
be  scalded  as  follows:  Place  it  in  a  shallow 
dish  like  a  wash-basin,  and  cover  it  with  water 
that  is  nearly  boiling.  Some  of  the  seeds  will  at 
once  swell  up.  The  water  should  then  be  poured 
off,  the  swollen  seeds  picked  out,  and  the  re- 
mainder scalded  again  until  all  are  swollen. 
These  swollen  seeds  should  then  be  sown  at  once, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  come  up 
promptly ;  while  if  not  scalded  they  would  come 
up  very  unevenly,  if  at  all,  the  first  year.  Such 
seeds  produce  very  strong  seedlings  the  first  year. 
If  your  land  cannot  be  sown  to  seed  the  first  year, 
the  seed  can  be  sown  elsewhere  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  when  one  year  old ;  but  if  your  land 
is  in  good  condition  it  is  far  better  to  start  with 
the  seed,  and  sow  it  about  six  inches  apart  in  rows 
eight  feet  apart.  The  sprouts  are  not  worth 
bothering  with  in  making  a  start.  It  is  probable 
that  you  can  gather  your  own  seed  from  near-by 
groves. 


Pine  Sawdust— Sugar-maple.— J.  C.  H., 

Stringtown,  Indian  Ter.,  writes:    "Is  sawdust 

from  yellow  pine  of  any  value  as  manure?  

What  soil  is  best  for  raising  the  sugar-maple? 
What  per  cent  of  seed  may  be  expected  to  germi- 
nate? At  what  age  can  the  trees  be  tapped  for 
procuring  the  sugar-water?" 

Reply:— The  sawdust  from  any  of  the  pines 
is  practically  of  no  value  for  manure ;  in  fact,  it  is 
apt  to  injure  the  soil  on  which  it  is  placed, 
although  a  small  amount  of  it  may  be  used  with 
manure  for  bedding  without  any  serious  injury. 
 The  sugar-maple  does  best  on  an  open,  reten- 
tive, clay  subsoil.  What  is  called  a  loess  loam  is 
best;  this  has  many  small  shells  through  it.  But 
the  maple  will  grow  on  any  good  soil.  The 
seed  of  sugar-maple  germinates  very  easily.  I 
cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  per  cent  you  should 
expect,  but  in  a  general  way  I  should  expect  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  seed  to  grow.  Sugar- 
maples  are  seldom  tapped  until  they  are  over  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  seldom  they  are 
tapped  as  small  as  this.  I  should  say  that  the 
trees  could  be  safely  tapped  when  they  are  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  although  they  will  not  yield 
very  much  when  so  small. 

Ashes  and  Scab.— T.  W.,  Salem,  N.  H.  Un- 
leached  hard-wood  ashes  are  generally  regarded 
as  valuable  for  fruit.  It  is  customary  to  use  them 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
three  times  this  amount  can  be  safely  used  on  the 
land  if  they  are  scattered  broadcast.  Pine  ashes, 
leached  ashes  and  coal  ashes  are  practically  of 
no  value  so  far  as  furnishing  plant-food  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  may  sometimes  be  well  to  apply 
them  to  certain  soils  in  order  to  improve  their 
physical  texture.  The  ashes  on  your  beet-bed  did 
not  make  the  beets  scabby,  and  they  would  not 
have  been  scabby  unless  there  had  been  the  germ 
of  the  scab  disease  in  the  soil.  Scab  on  beets  is 
caused  by  the  same  fungus  that  causes  scab  on 
potatoes.  It  is  a  disease  that  lives  at  least  sev- 
eral years  in  the  soil.  On  this  account  it  is  im- 
portant in  growing  potatoes  to  use  seed  that  has 
no  scab  upon  it,  and  to  plant  in  land  that  has  not 
had  scabby  potatoes  on  it.  If  the  potatoes  are 
scabby  they  may  be  treated  with  a  weak  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  destroys  the  germs 
of  the  scab,  as  described  in  many  publications. 
While  sweet-potatoes  may  be  raised  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  extreme  Northern  states,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  can  be  raised  at  any  profit. 

Cnrcnlio— Loudon  Raspberry. — A.  R., 

Irwin,  Pa.  It  is  probable  that  your  plums  drop 
off  because  they  are  infested  by  the  curculio. 
This  bisect,  in  its  mature  form,  is  a  dark-colored 
snout-beetle.  It  begins  laying  its  eggs  in  the 
fruit  soon  after  the  flowers  fall,  and  the  egg 
hatches  into  a  small  worm,  which  by  burrowing 
around  the  pit  of  the  plum  causes  it  to  ripen 
prematurely  and  fall  off.  Spraying,  while  occa- 
sionally successful,  has  not  on  the  whole  been 
found  satisfactory  for  this  pest.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  jarring  the  trees  early  in  the  morning, 
having  previously  laid  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees  some  sheets.  The  beetles  are  dumpish  in 
cool  weather,  and  any  sudden  jar  of  the  tree  at 
that  time  causes  them  to  fall  to  the  ground,  where 
they  are  easily  gathered.  This  treatment  is  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  best  plum-growers  in  this  country 
who  are  troubled  with  this  insect,  and  most  of 
them  are.  It  is  really  very  little  work  when  it  is 
attempted  in  a  businesslike  way  and  carefully 
attended  to.  The  trees  require  this  treatment 
about  once  in  two  oY  three  days  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
fallen.  Then,  too,  if  attention  is  paid  to  gather- 
ing and  destroying  the  plums  which  fall,  a  good 
many  of  the  insects  will  be  destroyed  in  them. 

 1  regard  the  Loudon  as  the  best  all-round  red 

raspberry  for  general  cultivation.  The  only 
general  objection  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  separate 
readily  from  the  shuck  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  In 
your  section  the  Cuthbert  generally  does  well 
when  carefully  cultivated,  and  it  is  a  very  nice, 
well-known  red  raspberry. 

Composting  Manure— Fertilizers  for 
Grapes.— S.  M.  M.,  Parkersburg,  Va.  The  best 
way  to  care  for  fresh  manure  so  as  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it  for  the  garden  would  be  to  make  it 
into  piles  sufficiently  large  to  heat  well,  and  cover 
it  with  three  to  five  inches  of  loam  or  peat.  It 
should  be  made  up  on  about  twelve  inches  of 
loam.  As  soon  as  the  manure-pile  has  heated 
well  turn  it  over,  mixing  the  soil  on  top  and  bot- 
tom well  through  it.  Apply  when  about  one  half 
rotted.   Grapes  should  not  be  fertilized  at  all  if 

they  are  making  a  satisfactory  growth  of  vine.  

As  a  rule  much  stable  manure  is  not  desirable  for 
grape-vines,  but  in  the  case  of  a  very  sandy  soil  it 
would  probably  be  a  good  thing  to  use  if  the  vines 
lack  vigor,  since  it  adds  humus  to  the  soil,  which 
makes  it  more  retentive  of  moisture  and  plant- 
food.  On  ordinary  good  grape  soil  it  is  generally 
found  that  fertilizers  containing  considerable 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  not  much  nitrogen 
are  best.  On  this  account  good  unleached  hard- 
wood ashes  are  one  of  the  very  best  of  fertilizers 
for  this  purpose.  The  reason  why  your  crop  of 
grapes  was  inferior,  decayed  and  dropped  off  be- 
fore maturing  was  probably  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  plenty  of  good  plant-food  in  the 
soil,  but  it  undoubtedly  resulted  from  some  dis- 
ease, probably  from  what  is  known  as  black-rot. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  commencing  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
dropped  from  the  vines,  and  spraying  about  once 
in  two  weeks  until  the  fruit  begins  to  color,  after 
which  the  carbonate-of-copper  solution  should  be 
used.  You  will  find  directions /for  making  and 
applying  this  material  in  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  vines  should  be 
cultivated  thoroughly,  but  there  is  no  use  of  doing 
'  anything  to  the  vineyard  unless  you  treat  it  for 
this  fungous  disease,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  source  of  your  trouble. 
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FARMING  VERSUS  MINING  IN  COLORADO 

[continued  fbom  page  3 J 
those  who  has  "struck  it  rich."  Or  he  may 
take  up  raining  as  a  side  issue  to  farming, 
doing  his  "assessment  work"  annually  be- 
tween the  busy  seasons  on  the  farm.  Or, 
again,  he  may  join  with  a  few  of  his  neigh- 
bors in  exploiting  some  venture  in  partner- 
ship. And  no  doubt  if  a  census  were  taken 
of  all  the  successful  miners  throughout  the 
West  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  born  and  raised  upon  the 
farm. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  would-be  mining 
town  is  the  non-conventional  pleasure  resort 
that  is  found  nestled  among  the  pine-clad 
slopes  of  the  neighboring  hills.  Here  there 
are  no  evidences  of  the  strife  for  sordid 
gain.  A  charming  idealism  pervades  the 
entire  surroundings.  The  location  is  selected 
with  an  eye  to  beauty.  Charming  cottages 
are  clustered  about  beneath  the  spreading 
arms  of  the  sturdy  pines  that  stand  upon 
the  grassy  slopes.  Childish  voices  echo  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  childish  forms  flit  among 
the  trees.  Beneath  the  cottage  awning  or 
the  shades  of  the  pines  the  ladies  indulge 
their  novel-reading  or  the  fabrication  of 
wonderful  specimens  of  needlework.  Care 
and  trouble  have  been  banished,  and  no  harsh 
sound  of  human  traffic  grates  upon  the  ear. 
It  is  the  heyday  of  rest  and  repose. 

a. 

"  UNUSUAL  TOMATO  CULTURE" 

The  illustrated  article  on  staked  and 
pruned  tomato-vines  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Fakm  and  Fireside  was 
read  by  me  with  special  interest,  for  I  have 
followed  the  "Mississippi  system"  for  six 
years,  and  see  no  reason  to  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  this  method  of  culture  is  less 
well  adapted  to  the  North  than  the  South. 
Indeed,  with  me,  a  few  miles  north  of  New 
York  City,  there  has  been  unvarying  suc- 
cess in  all  sorts  of  seasons,  even  in  the 
rainless  summer  of  last  year.  Mine  is  an 
amateur's  garden,  and  I  raise  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  home  use  only;  but  when 
I  have  tomatoes  in  abundance  at  a  time 
when  I  would  have  to  pay  four  dollars  a 
crate  for  them  in  the  market,  if  I  could  af- 
ford the  luxury,  I  count  it  so  much  money 
earned.  This  has  been  the  case  the  past 
three  summers,  and  the  same  vines  have 
continued  to  bear  until  the  frost  cut  them 
down. 

In  addition  to  staking  my  vines,  which  I 
learned  to  do  while  visiting  in  Illinois, 
I  vary  considerably  from  the  usual  method 
in  transplanting  them.  In  this  latter  mat- 
ter I  am  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  hope  I 
shall  not  remain  so.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  practice  which  may  not  be  adopted 
in  the  most  extensive  field  culture.  I  will 
say  in  the  beginning  that  for  test  purposes 
I  have  given  to  neighbors  having  gardens  in 
some  respects  superior  to  mine  plants  equal 
in  every  respect  to  those  retained  for  my 
own  use,  and  have  beaten  them  from  one  to 
two  weeks  in  earliness  of  mature  fruit,  and 
very  greatly  in  the  amount  of  production 
for  the  season. 

I  begin  early  in  the  career  of  the  plant.  I 
sow  in  deep  boxes,  placing  the  seeds  one 
inch  apart.  When  the  second  permanent 
leaf  appears  I  transplant  into  four-inch 
pots,  sinking  each  root  three  inches  or  so 
below  the  surface.  Here  they  remain  until 
it  is  safe  to  put  them  into  the  ground— late 
in  May  in  this  latitude. 

In  the  meantime  the  ground  is  prepared. 
As  soon  as  the  garden  is  spaded  up,  holes  are 
dug  the  depth  of  the  spade  and  a  foot  in 
diameter,  they  are  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  with  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  The 
holes  are  half  filled  with  rich  manure  mixed 
with  earth,  and  well  trodden  down.  When 
the  proper  time  comes,  the  plants  with  the 
earth  unbroken  are  taken  from  the  pots  and 
sunk  in  the  center  of  the  holes.  I  stake 
them  at  once,  for  it  is  the  season  of  high 
winds,  using  a  crowbar  and  placing  the 
stake  within  an  inch  of  the  plant,  and  tie  at 
once.  As  the  plants  grow  the  holes  are 
gradually  filled,  and  the  tomato-patch  is 
perfectly  level,  ready  for  cultivation,  and  a 
dust  mulch  close  up  to  each  plant,  an  impos- 
sibility when  the  old  method  of  hilling-up 
is  pursued.  The  bottom  root  may  be  a  foot 
or  more  below  the  surface,  and  examination 
in  the  fall  shows  that  several  sets  of  lateral 
roots  have  been  sent  out,  which  continue  to 
grow  throughout  the  season.  The  vigor  of 
the  plant  is  thus  limited  only  by  the  food 
available  for  it  to  draw  upon.  It  is  also  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  drought  than  when 
most  of  the  roots  are  little  below  the  general 
level  of  the  garden. 

The  stalk  as  it  grows  should  be  tied 
closely  to  the  stake  below  each  set  of  blos- 
som-buds and  before  the  fruit  forms. 

My  tomatoes  are  large  and  solid,  and  in 


many  cases  grow  in  bunches  weighing  from 
three  to  six  pounds  each;  so  the  twine 
should  be  soft  and  heavy. 

I  see  no  reason  for  cutting  off  all  the  side 
shoots.  Suckers  are  worse  than  useless,  but 
each  branch  is  often  as  productive  as  the 
main  stem.  I  have  made  a  test  in  the  same 
row  of  plants  with  only  the  stalk  and  with 
one,  two,  three  and  four  branches,  and 
the  results  are  certainly  not  favorable  to 
the  smaller  number.  The  grower  must  be 
guided  by  the  relative  vigor  of  the  different 
plants.  I  thought  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
closely  trimmed  vines  gave  me  earlier  fruit, 
but  I  have  not  proved  it  to  my  satisfaction. 
The  earliest  tomatoes  are  pretty  nearly 
matured  before  the  branches  begin  to  draw 
heavily  on  the  plant.  The  vines  are  tied  so 
closely  to  the  stakes  that  the  ground  is  not 
too  much  shaded ;  the  rake  or  hand-cultivator 
may  be  used  throughout  the  season,  and 
there  is  a  constant  succession  of  fruit  until 
frost. 

If  I  were  planting  many  acres  for  the 
market  or  canning-factory  I  should  not 
change  my  method  except  as  to  the  distance 
between  the  plants.         C.  S.  Cushjian. 

a. 

CONTRACTING  WOOL 

The  ranchmen  who  are  selling  and  mort- 
gaging their  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  five 
and  six  months  in  advance  of  the  shearing, 
must  have  failed  to  note  the  "signs  of  the 
times"  in  wool  circles  the  world  over. — 
American  Sheep-breeder. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Virginia— This  country  is  all  right  for 
a  man  who  has  a  little  push  and  management 
about  him.  We  have  been  plowing  for  spring 
crops  while  our  Northern  brothers  are  housed  up. 
I  think  this  could  be  made  a  great  sheep  country, 
as  the  sheep  make  their  own  living  except  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  With  cheap  land, 
mild  climate  and  close  to  the  great  markets,  I  can- 
not see  why  this  country  doesn't  settle  up  faster. 

Midland,  Va.  B.  B.  S. 


From  Iowa.— I  think  Iowa  is  as  good  a  place 
for  general  farming  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
When  one  looks  at  our  farms,  with  white  houses, 
red  barns,  and  windmills  for  pumping  water, 
grinding  feed,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  he  sees  that 
everything  is  prosperous.  Farm-hands  here  get 
$20  a  month  and  board,  and  most  of  them  have  a 
horse  and  buggy  that  they  expect  kept  for  them 
extra.  We  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  do  the  chores  and 
have  breakfast,  and  go  to  the  field  about  seven 
o'clock.  We  quit  work  in  the  field  at  six  o'clock, 
have  supper  and  do  the  chores,  and  by  7 :30  p.  m.  the 
work  is  done.  Last  summer  and  fall  hands  were 
hard  to  find.  Our  crops  are  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
hay.  Every  town  or  village  has  a  creamery  that 
runs  from  one  to  four  separators.  Most  farmers 
keep  from  six  to  twenty  cows,  and  from  tweuty- 
five  to  one  hundred  hogs.  Land  bought  fifteen 
years  ago  for  810  an  acre  now  sells  at  from  §35  to 
$50  an  acre.  Corn  is  worth  22  to  25  cents  a  bushel; 
oats,  20  ?ents;  hogs,  $3.50  a  hundredweight; 
timothy  hay,  $7  a  ton ;  wild  hay,  $5  a  ton ;  coal, 
$4  to  $6  a  ton ;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel.  Cows 
are  selling  for  $35  to  $40  each ;  horses,  $50  to  $80 
and  upward.  J.  F. 

Alden,  Iowa.   

From  Washington.— I  saw  an  article  in  the 
issue  of  December  1st  written  by  a  farm-hand 
from  Troutville,  Virginia.  I  can  sympathize  with 
him.  Fifty-two  years  ago  I  was  working  in  western 
New  York  for  $12  a  month,  and  not  only  working 
from  daylight  till  dark,  but  before  and  after  dark. 
I  had  nine  cows  to  milk,  water  and  feed,  and  the 
stable  to  keep  clean.  I  left  that  country,  and 
would  advise  him  to  do  the  same.  The  price  of 
labor  on  farms  here  is  $25  a  month  and  board, 
though  some  get  more  than  that.  Farm-lands  in 
Puget  Sound  basin  are  limited,  and  but  few  men 
find  steady  employment,  though  there  are  various 
other  industries  that  require  thousands  of  men  at 
as  good  and  better  wages.  Our  sawmills,  some  of 
which  cut  200,000  feet  daily,  furnish  employment 
to  several  thousand  men  in  cutting  the  lumber  and 
in  the  logging-camps  that  furnish  the  logs  to  the 
mills.  Our  shingle-mills,  some  three  hundred  of 
them,  that  cut  from  50,000  to  200,000  shingles  a  day, 
employ  many  men.  These  shingles  are  cedar. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  steamboats  owned 
and  employed  on  the  sound,  and  furnishing  them 
with  wood  makes  quite  an  industry.  One  dollar  a 
cord  is  the  price  paid  for  cutting,  and  the  steamers 
pay  $2.25  a  cord  for  the  wood  on  the  wharves.  Our 
fishing  industry  is  already  large,  though  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  catching  of  salmon  is  not  with  hooks 
or  seines,  but  in  traps  made  by  driving  piles  and 
spreading  netting  on  them  to  turn  the  fish  from 
their  course  Into  pens;  and  so  many  force  them- 
selves into  the  pens  that  they  are  hoisted  out  with 
steam-power.  Seventy  thousand  have  been  taken 
from  one  trap  in  a  day.  It  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  exciting  to  witness  the  taking  of  these  fish 
from  the  traps.  'The  trap  is  a  double  pen,  called 
the  pound  and  spiller;  between  the  two  there  is  a 
door.  When  the  pound  is  full,  a  steamer  with  a 
lighter  in  tow  comes  alongside  the  spiller;  a  net  is 
then  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  lighter,  and  low- 
ered to  the  bottom  of  the  spiller  pen,  coming  well 
up  on  the  opposite  side ;  then  the  door  is  opened, 
and  the  fish  run  in.  When  sufficient  are  in,  the 
door  is  closed  and  the  net  hoisted,  spilliugthe  fish 
into  the  lighter.  This  is  repeated  until  the  trap 
is  comparatively  empty.  A.  W.  A. 

San  de  Fuca,  Wash. 


HALLOCK'S  SUCCESS  WEEDER 

40,000  now  in  use  on  farms  in  the*  United  States  and  Canada.  On  all  imple- 
ments the  cry  is  higher  price.  Our  cry  is,  no  advance  in  price.  Undersell 
and  get  the  weeder  trade  of  the  United  States  is  our  war-cry  for  1900.    We  want 

every  reader  of  this  paper  to  write  us  at 
once,  stating  they  saw  our  advertise- 
ment in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and 
will,  by  return  mail,  quote  you  price  that 
will  surprise  you. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 
Lock  Box  830.  YORK,  PA. 


Pont  Take  Any  Chances 

on  an  inferior  vehicle  or  harness.  Tour  life  and  that  of  your  family 
depends  upon  their  quality  and  reliability.  You  can  t  tell  very 
much  about  the  quality  of  a  vehicle  by  simply  looking  at  it.  The 
paint  and  varnish  effectually  hides  the  quality  of  material.  Ve- 
hicles must  be  bought  largely  on  faith— faith  in  the  honesty  of  the 
manufacturer. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


but  have  been  selling  vehicles  and  harness 
di  rect  to  consumers  for  twenty-seven  years. 
In  fact  we  are  the  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  the   consumer  exclusively. 
No.  606— Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with  side  curtains,  These  facts  speak  volumesforthequality  of 
fenders,  lamps,  storm  apron,  sun  shade  and  pole  or   our  g00(jg         .  ur  method  of  doing  busi- 
ehaits.  Price,  $63.   As  good  as  sells  for  $35 more.         ness.  You  take  no  chances;  we  ship  our 

vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  exami- 


nation and  guarantee  everything, 
buying.  IT  6FKEE. 


Send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  before 


No.  75— Single  cottar 
and  hame  harness,  with 

nickel  trimmings.  Price, 
tli.   Good  as  usually  bcUm 

for  $20., 


ELKHAUT  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MAHUFACTURIHG  CO.,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

HATCHING  CHICKENS-EASY  JOB 

when  you  know  just  how  to  proceed.  "When  the  course-is  mapped 
out  for  you  by  others  of  experience.  When  you  are  told  just  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  sand  what  not  to  do.  All  these  things 
sare  completely  covered  by  the  master  hand  of  experience  in  our 

20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK. 

It  leaves  no  poultry  suoiect  untouched.  It's  practical  and  of  easy  adoption.  Among  the  rest  it  tells  about  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS.   Used  all  over  the  U. 

S.  and  in  51  foreign  countries.    We  mail  the  book  to  any  inquirer  on  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  postage,  Ac 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box     B  41»  Qulncy,  Ills, 


A  Hen 
Ration 


should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  green  cut  bone— not  dried— to  Insure 
the  greatest  egg  production.  The  Webster  &  Hannum  Bone  Cutters  are  the 
best  in  every  way  and  won  the  only  medal  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago.  Cuts 
meat,  gristle  and  vegetables  without  clogging.  Stearns  Clover  Cutters 
and  Grit  Crushers  are  a  necessity  to  all  poultrynien.  Booklet  tree.  Send 
your  address.  E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO..  Box  30,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


MILLHOOK  Ultf* 

what  it  is,  what  it  has  and  what  it  has 
dona  For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  old 
and  new  these  things  and  many  other 
valuable  points  on  the  poultry  Industry 
have  been  gathered  together  and  published  in 

"POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT" 

It  is  a  splendid  guide  for  the  beginner  and  a  valu- 
able assistant  to  the  experienced  breeder.  Many 
valuable  receipts;  Illustrations  taken  from  life.  Fol> 
ilows  poultry  from  start  to  finish.   Sent  for  10  eta. 
THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CC.Box  162,  Freeoort.lll. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  100 
pages,  110  illustrations  of  Fowls.  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Poultry- Houses,  etc.  How 
to  raise  Chickens  successfully,  their  care, 
diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams  with  full 
descriptions  of  poultry-houses.  All  about 
Ineubiitors,  Hroodem  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  16c. 

^  ('.  ('.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  858,  FREEI'OKT,  ILL. 


LOTS  OF  ECCS 

—The  sure  result  of  feeding  Green  Cut  Bone.  You 
can  rut  it  fast,  fine  and  easier  with  the  original 

.MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

tb'ji  id  any  other  way.  Doubles  the  egg  crop  winter  and 
Bummer.  Next  to  this  and  ahead  of  all  others  is  Mann's  Clover 
Cutter,  that  does  cut — not  a  plaything.  Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too. 
Catalogue  Fret.     p.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box   33.  Mllford.  MaS8. 


INCUBATOR  FREE  on 

trial.   Most  perfect.    Latest  im- 
K„.«i  provements.     The  New  C. 
Von  Culfn.     Catalog  free. 
Poultryman's  plans 10c.  Address: 
'  The  W.T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co..  Jamestown.  N.Y. 


ON'T  SET  HENS  Six?  #a^e 

The  >"at'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  '&l 
toi.  Little  in  price,  but  big  money-maker,  a^u. 

wauled.  Send  for  eat.  telling  how  to  get  one  iWe.< 
>attira1  Hen  Iiu-ulmtur  Cu.,  11        Columbus  Neb.< 
Bev.  a.  licuser  mada  a  100-Ej|  Hatcher;  cost  fl.00. 


DOJPT  BII¥  A IV  INCUBATOR 


and  puy  for  It  before  clvlne  (t  a 
trial.  We  will  send  the  celebrated  NEW 
PREMIER  INCUBATOR  on  trial.  Thlaerl. 
deuces  our  faith  in  it.  So  simple  a  child  can 
runit.  First  prize  World's  rair.  Also  sole 
manufacturers  of  Simplicity  I nc aba tor. 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Helps  5  eta.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Hoosea  etc..  25  eta. 
COLUMBIA  INCtJBATOB  CO.,  21  Adams  St.  Delaware  Clty.DeL. 


The  Star  incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogueyr<?tf. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated ;  1GS  pagecatalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial! 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY,  III 


^j>#  The  BANTAM 

/VrTi^Doesit,  Over  15.000 
\a/»JJ '  V  in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
^^*>     45  t0  50  eDicl£s  from  50eggfl 

V  $5  30  DAYS' Trial L_ 

s^*  Before  you  pay  a  cent.     Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air 

Send  4  cents  for  No.  28  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
testimonials.   BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


SUPERIOR  INCUBATORS 

Success  Is  Tours  if  jou  buy  a  Superior 
machine.  Each  one  guaranteed.  Best 
regulated  and  ventilated  machine  made. 
Siie  from  56  egg*  to  400.  Price  from  95 
to  Si".  8end  for  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
Pollt  [  ■ .  1  ■  i  : i  f  ■  ■  Contains  many  * 
valuable  recipes  for  farm  and  poultry. 
Superior  Incubator  Co.,  Xeoia,  Ohio. 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


(Conducted  by  P.  H. JACOBS 

HAM  MO  N  TON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


CANKER  AND  ROUP 

Canker  and  roup  are  the  diseases  that 
destroy  the  largest  proportion  of 
fowls,  and  they  exist  in  spring  and 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Ex- 
periments made  by  scientists  and  others 
show  that  when  first  attacked  with  canker 
the  papillae  of  the  mucous  membrane  under 
the  tongue  are  seen  to  be  slightly  enlarged, 
and  frothy  mucus  and  dirt  commence  to 
collect  there.  This  is  immediately  followed 
,by  more  or  less  fever.  The  fever,  progress 
and  intensity  of  the  disease  are  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  condition  in 
which  the  fowl  is  when  attacked.  If  the 
'  fowl  has  tubercle  in  its  system  it  is  very 
quickly  deposited  in  cheesy  masses  in  the 
glands  about  the  throat  and  face.  In  this 
condition  of  affairs  a  fat  fowl  attacked  by 
the  disease  almost  immediately  becomes 
roupy.  The  amount  of  exudation  in  some 
cases  is  so  great  as  to  very  soon  cause  the 
death  of  the  fowl  by  suffocation.  In  other 
cases  it  is  for  some  time  so  slight  as  to  cause 
very  little  inconvenience ;  but  if  not  arrested 
the  disease  slowly,  surely  and  insidiously 
advances,  attacking  in  patches  the  mucous 
membranes  in  the  nostrils,  throat  and  wind- 
pipe. Sometimes  these  patches  are  at  first 
in  appearance  like  a  collection  of  fine  points, 
which  coalesce,  and  a  false  membrane  forms, 
completely  covering  the  underlying  mucous 
membrane.  At  other  times  the  growth  is  in 
appearance  like  fungus.  When  the  false 
membrane  is  removed  the  tissue  underneath 
generally  bleeds  very  freely.  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  set  up  by  the 
disease,  and  if  at  this  stage  it  is  not  checked 
sloughing  takes  place,  and  owing  to  this  and 
the  thickening  and  decomposition  of  the 
natural  secretions  of  the  parts  attacked  the 
fowl  becomes  roupy;  hence  the  term  "diph- 
theric roup."  Dr.  Vale,  who  gave  much 
attention  to  this  disease,  says  that  when  the 
disease  has  attacked  the  windpipe  a  lot  of 
froth  sometimes  hangs  about  the  throat  and 
nostrils,  and  when  the  nasal  passages  are 
blocked  up  it  is  forced  through  the  lach- 
rymal glands  into  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 
A  fowl  suffering  from  this  disease  may  be 
seen  occasionally  arching  and  twisting  its 
neck  in  a  peculiar  manner,  more  especially 
when  eating  its  food.  This  disease  some- 
times assumes  a  chronic  form,  when  there 
is  no  discharge.  It  is  then  called  by  some 
"dry  roup."'  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
fowls  in  this  condition  to  be  considered  by 
their  owners  as  in  perfect  health,  and  they 
are  sold  as  such ;  but  when  imported  into  a 
yard  of  healthy  fowls,  after  a  time  there  is 
an  outbreak  of  this  disease,  and  the  owner, 
who  probably  prides  himself  upon  his  knowl- 
edge, care  and  faultless  management,  is  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  to  wash  out  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils with  a  lotion  made  by  adding  one  fourth 
part  of  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
one  pint  of  rain-water.  Then  with  the  quill- 
end  of  a  stout  feather  remove  as  much  of 
the  false  membrane  as  is  possible  without 
making  the  tissue  underneath  it  bleed,  and 
paint  with  a  strong  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  one  part,  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
part,  and  glycerin,  six  parts.  Shake  well 
when  using  it.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
lotion  to  a  wine-glassful  of  warm  water  to 
bathe  the  eyes  if  required.  Do  not  attempt 
to  pass  feathers  or  anything  else  down  the 
windpipe. 

SELECTING  THE  BREEDS 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  a  breed 
combining  table  qualities,  market  appear- 
ance, prolificacy,  hardiness  and  adaptability 
to  all  conditions.  In  the  selection  of  a  breed 
one  must  conform  to  circumstances.  Study 
the  farm,  its  location,  the  buildings,  the  "lay 
of  the  land,"  and  then  get  the  breed  that  it 
is  believed  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  some  breeds  that  will 
lay  more  eggs  in  a  mild  climate  than  they 
will  in  those  sections  where  the  winters  are 
long  and  cold,  and  there  are  breeds  that  will 
thrive  on  a  limited  area,  while  other  breeds 
demand  plenty  of  room  for  foraging.  Breeds 
that  give  excellent  results  in  one  location 
may  prove  very  unsatisfactory  elsewhere, 
for  which  reason  each  breed  has  its  admirers 
who  are  willing  to  champion  its  cause  and 
denominate  it  as  the  "best  breed."  Some 
hens  will  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  a 


year  when  managed  by  persons  who  give 
extra  care  and  attention  to  the  manner  of 
feeding,  but  members  of  the  same  breed  may 
fail  when  handled  by  those  who  make  wheat 
and  corn  the  principal  articles  of  diet.  There 
is  one  point  in  selection  which  should  be 
strongly  impressed  on  all,  and  that  is  to 
procure  no  fowls  unless  they  are  known 
to  be  healthy,  come  from  healthy  stock  and 
from  localities  where  no  disease  exists. 
When  the  breed  believed  to  be  suitable  has 
been  selected,  then  is  the  time  to  examine 
every  fowl  so  as  to  have  only  those  that  are 
well,  strong  and  to  all  appearances  free 
from  disease  and  lice.  Even  eggs  from  hens 
that  are  not  known  to  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition should  be  rejected,  as  disease  can  be 
transmitted  by  parents  to  their  offspring  in 
the  eggs. 

PROFIT  IN  PURE  BREEDS 

The  raising  of  pure-bred  fowls  in  connec- 
tion with  other  live  stock  on  the  farm  is  a 
profitable  branch  of  industry,  and  for  the 
amount  of  money  invested  no  stock  will 
yield  much  larger  profits,  except  bees.  A 
few  years  ago  a  great  many  farmers  left  this 
department  to  the  care  of  members  of  the 
family,  deeming  it  too  small  or  insignificant 
for  them  to  attend  to;  but  some  farmers 
have  changed  their  minds,  and  are  ready  to 
•verify  the  statement  that  it  does  pay  to  raise 
pure-bred  fowls.  Some  of  those  living  in  or 
near  the  city,  who  are  restricted  to  small 
limits,  are  stepping  forth  and  reaping  the 
reward  derived  from  this  simple  work.  Why 
do  not  farmers  arouse  themselves,  and  share 
the  profits  that  may  be  gained  through  such 
light  employment?  The  cost  of  pure-bred 
fowls  to  commence  with  will  not  be  great, 
and  they  will  not  eat  more  than  will  common 
or  cross-bred  birds.  Among  the  pure  breeds 
there  will  be  some  extra  good  ones,  and 
these  will  bring  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  common  stock. 

SO.UABS,  BROILERS  AND  CAPONS 

If  squabs  are  killed  before  they  fly  the 
flesh  is  white,  but  after  that  it  darkens,  re- 
ducing) the  price  in  market.  Those  raising 
them  for  market  should  keep  the  old  ones 
well  supplied  with  food  so  that  the  young 
may  become  plump  and  fat.  Always  dry- 
pick  them,  and  remove  all  of  the  down. 
Leave  on  the  heads,  and  leave  the  entrails  in. 
Have  them  thoroughly  cooled  before  pack- 
ing, then  wrap  in  coarse  straw-paper,  and 
ship  by  express.  If  ice  is  needed  to  keep 
them,  if  not  clean,  wrap  it  in  a  cloth  so  that 
the  dirt  will  not  get  on  the  birds.  The  rules 
for  shipping  and  packing  squabs  apply  to 
broilers.  Capons  should  always  be  dry- 
picked.  Leave  all  the  feathers  on  the  necks, 
and  the  large  ones  on  the  wings  and  tails. 
Slips  are  dressed  the  same  way.  They  are 
readily  selected  from  capons  by  the  growth 
of  their  combs  and  swelling  of  the  spurs. 
Slips  usually  sell  for  several  cents  less  a 
pound  than  capons. 

i. 

MILLET-SEED 

A  quart  of  millet-seed  to  twenty  hens  in 
the  morning,  scattered  far  and  wide  so  as  to 
make  them  work,  with  nothing  at  noon,  and 
just  as  much  as  they  will  eat  up  at  night, 
with  a  variety  of  other  food,  is  an  excellent 
plan  of  feeding.  To  know  how  much  they 
will  eat  let  them  fill  up  until  the  last  hen 
walks  away  satisfied.  If  fed  twice  a  day, 
however  (fill  them),  they  will  become  rolling 
fat.  If  done  three  times  a  day  it  may  kill 
them.  The  millet-seed  is  intended  to  keep 
them  at  work.  The  seeds  being  small,  they 
will  work  hard  to  find  them,  and  can  only 
eat  slowly. 

4. 

THE  NESTS  AND  ROOSTS 

Most  persons  have  the  roosts  over  a  board 
and  the  nests  underneath,  which  economizes 
the  space.  If  the  house  is  not  crowded,  then 
the  nests  should  be  in  a  separate  location 
and  the  board  roost  put  lower  to  the  floor. 
If  the  floor  is  hard,  then  a  droppings-board 
isunnecessary,  providedthatfresh  dry  earth, 
plaster  or  kainit  be  used  as  absorbents ;  in 
fact,  kainit  should  be  used  at  all  times  with 
dirt  or  any  other  material.  The  only  object 
of  the  droppings-board  is  to  protect  the  nests 
should  they  be  located  under  the  roosts. 


DARK  EGGS 

The  breeds  that  lay  brown  eggs  do  not 
produce  them  of  a  dark  or  uniform  color. 
Even  two  sisters  will  vary  the  color  of  their 
eggs.  The  tendency  of  fowls  is  to  lay  eggs 
that  are  white.  All  non-sitters  lay  white 
eggs,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
greater  the  tendency  of  a  hen  to  sit  the 
darker  the  color  of  her  eggs.  When  it  is 
reported  that  a  Leghorn  produced  eggs  that 
have  brown  shells  it  may  be  claimed  as  a 
freak  or  something  unusual,  although  it  is 
not  an  impossibility,  and  where  such  cases 
arise  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  use  the 
eggs  and  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  dark-egg 
strain  of  Leghorns,  if  such  may  be  desired. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Gravel  and  Bone.— I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  honest,  intelligent  man  to  correct 
errors  whenever  an  opportunity  affords.  In  your 
issue  of  December  1st,  in  an  article  headed 
"Gravel  and  Bone,"  I  found  the  following  re- 
mark: "In  some  parts  of  the  country  gravel  is 
not  accessible  in  quantities  that  admit  of  gather- 
ing it  for  winter  use.  The  best  way  is  to  provide 
cracked  bone.  This  serves  both  the  purpose  of 
gravel  and  a  lime  supply  for  egg-shells.  To  get  it 
in  small  quantities  will  make  the  cost  from  seven 
to  ten  cents  a  pound."  I  have  a  Number  Three 
bone-cutter,  and  I  am  furnishing  bone  at  three 
cents  a  pound  in  the  green  state,  and  four  cents 
fumigated  with  sulphur  (to  warrant  it  keeping 
any  length  of  time).  There  is  little  or  no  pay  in 
it  at  that  price,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  poultry 
business  I  volunteered  at  that  price  this  winter. 
Again,  you  remark  "that  it  saves  cost  and  trouble 
to  have  always  a  good  article  of  bone.  Let  each 
reader  get  a  bone-cutter  and  cut  his  own."  That 
is  bad  advice.  My  bone-cutter  cost  me  $17.10, 
including  freight.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that 
one  bone-cutter  in  a  country-school  district  is 
sufficient  if  every  person  lived  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. To  have  the  article  clean  and  wholesome 
there  must  be  discarded  about  one  pound  in 
every  twenty.  All  particles  of  fat  and  gristle 
that  is  useless  for  hen  feed,  and  which  sometimes 
clog  the  machine,  must  not  be  used.  "When  a 
man  has  prepared  twenty-five  pounds,  chopped 
sufficiently  fine  to  enter  the  machine  and  grind  it, 
and  fumigate  it  with  sulphur,  he  is  tired  enough 
to  stop  and  rest  or  go  about  something  else.  Old, 
dry  bone  is  worthless,  and  bone  from  meat  that 
has  been  boiled  has  no  nutrition  in  it.  I  have 
eighteen  Plymouth  Eocks  and  a  cockerel.  I  feed 
them  wheat  in  the  morning,  a  pound  of  bone  at 
noon,  and  nothing  at  night  when  they  run  on  the 
range;  but  when  confined  in  yards  a  light  feed 
of  cracked  corn  is  given  at  night,  an  hour  before 
roosting-time.  These  are  last  spring  pullets,  and 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  supply  of  eggs.  Now  as 
to  gravel.  I  have  for  the  past  five  years  prac- 
tised pounding  glass  and  old  crockery,  and  I  sift 
out  the  finest  in  a  sieve  of  one-eighth-inch  mesh. 
I  consider  it  preferable  to  gravel,  for  it  is  always 
clean  and  free  from  disease  substance.  The 
fumes  of  sulphur  have  medical  properties  that 
are  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  fowls.  Bone 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  grinding  purposes  in  the 
gizzard;  there  must  be  grit.  Hens  will  not  eat 
any  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  good.  Green 
cut  bone,  when  fed  properly,  is  worth  eight  cents 
a  pound.  Shelter  and  warmth  in  winter  is  too 
often  overlooked  to  make  a  success  in  poultry- 
raising.  E.  K. 

Brandon,  Wis. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Shapes  of  Eggs.— R.  G.  writes :  "Which  eggs 
are  correct  for  hatching,  the  long  and  pointed 
ones  or  the  round  ones?  I  understand  that  the 
long  ones  produce  males  and  the  others  pullets." 

KEPiiY:— The  shape  of  the  egg  does  not  influ- 
ence the  sex.  Use  only  eggs  of  normal  size  and 
shape.  Shapes  of  eggs  are  sometimes  peculiarities 
of  individual  hens. 

Feeding  Bulky  Foods.— G.  C.  P.,  Dunlap, 
Kan.,  writes :  "What  effect  upon  egg  production 
will  winter  squash,  turnips  and  potatoes,  boiled 
and  mixed  with  wheat-bran  and  middlings,  have 
if  fed  frequently  or  daily  to  hens?" 

Reply:— The  combination  will  be  highly  rel- 
ished, promote  health,  and  should  prove  beneficial 
in  several  respects.  The  egg  production  should 
be  consequently  increased. 

Sore  Heads. — A.  M.  R.  writes:  "What  is  the 
matter  with  my  chickens,  and  also  the  remedy  for 
them?  My  spring  pullets  have  sores  all  over 
their  heads.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  lost 
some  of  theirs.  I  only  noticed  mine  recently,  but 
my  neighbors  say  that  the  heads  get  sore,  and 
finally  the  eyes  and  throat  are  swollen,  and  then 
they  die.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  them." 

Reply:— It  may  be  due  to  parasites  or  ckicken- 
pox,  the  full  symptoms  not  being  given.  Anoint 
once  a  day  with  an  ointment  composed  of  a 
dram  each  of  carbolic  acid  and  cedar-oil  and 
two  ounces  of  crude  petroleum,  first  sponging 
with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  twenty  grains 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  half  pint  of  water. 

Heating  a  Ponltry-house.— L.  C.  F.,  TJx- 
bridge,  Mass.,  writes:  "1.  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  to  run  a  small  coal-stove  in  my  hen-house?  It 
is  quite  a  large  house,  and  in  cold  weather  it  is 
very  cold,  as  it  is  not  sheltered  from  the  north 
winds.  2.  Some  of  my  hens  act  rather  dumpish, 
and  their  cheeks  and  heads  have  turned  a  gray 
color,  while  my  other  hens  are  looking  fine.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  you  think  the  trouble  is?" 

Reply:— 1.  If  a  poultry-house  is  well  protected 
with  double  boards  or  paper  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  stove,  but  a  large  house  should  have 
several  partitions.  2.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
mention  your  mode  of  management  to  give  a 
proper  reply.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  look 
for  the  large  body-lice. 


NOW! 

For  Eggs! 

9  Before  eggs  fall  in  price  get  all  you  can  m 
£  from  your  hens  by  feeding  them  £ 

8  Sheridan's  • 

•  CONDITION  0 

!    Powder  ! 

jf  It  makes  them  healthy.  Makes  them  lay.  X 
V  If  you  can't  Bet  it  we  send  one  pkge.  2Sc;  V 
H  21b.  can,  $1.20;  six,  $5.  Sample  best  poultry  A 
J  paper  and  "How  to  Feed  for  Eggs,"  free.  J 
0  ■•  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  fg 


QUICK  MONEY 

...IN  CHICKENS... 

>  Can  be  made  if  you  use  our  incubators  to  hatch  I 
;  them.  It  saves  money,  too,  because  it  takes  so  < 

>  much  less  time  and 
y  trouble  than  hens  and 
I  they  hatch  a  greater 
\  percentage  of  egg's. 

>  Our  machines  have 
£self  regulators  that 

KEEP  THE 
HEAT  JUST 
RIGHT.  ,  v 

;  No  getting  up  nights  -_. 

>  to  look  after  them.  Sof 

>  simple  a  chiiil  can  run 

;  them.  All  right  in  every  way.  Sold  at  low  prloes  and  \ 
I  fully  guaranteed.  Catalogue  In  5  languages  for  6  cts. 

>  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  Box  61,  Des  Mole**,  la. 


IT  COST  US 


1  SUPPUtoH 
I  MOISTURE. 

"  REGULATING,  t 
Saf.VEKIlUTIHGl 

Address  nearest  office. 

Chicago,  111. 


$4,OOOSZ%a15o 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  oar  new  hook, 
"How  to  Slake  Money  wtth  Poultry  and 
Incubators."  It  tells  it  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
pases,  8x11  lo.   Illustrated.   I t'a  as  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubator 

—and  it's  the  best.   Ont  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  SendlScta. 
In  stamps  for  $4,000  book  No.  71  • 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Wayland,  N.  T.      Boston,  Man. 


KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  dusting  and  dipping  poultry 
and  stock  is  expensive  and  too  slow.  Withour 
process,  the  hen  or  the  hog  sleeps  at  night  on 
boards  painted  or  sprinkled  with 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  handling  of  fowls  or 
animals,  yet  perfect  freedom  from  vermin. 75  cents 
per  gallon.  Sample  Free  from  Omaha  with  booklet. 

GEO.  LEE  CO-, 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  68  Murray  St.,  N.  x  • 


The  Globe  Incubator 

i  will  hatch,all  fertile  eggs.  It  iseasytooper- 
jate!  Any  ordinary  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can 
handle  it.  Our  large  68  page  catalogue  sent 
free  to  any  address.  It  tells  all  about  the 
JTmnrnvpd  fJInbe,1  Incubators,  Improved 
GlobeBrooders.Triumph  Hot  Water  Heaters 
for  Poultry  Houses.  Wire  Netting  for  Poul- 
try Yards,  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  poultry  supplies. 
Write  for  it  immediately,  it  onlv  takes  a  postal  card;  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER*  Box  7SS,  Frecport,Ill.,U.  S.  A. 


U  ATP U  w*ta  tDe Perfect,  self- 
tin  I  till  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

.  Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
I  Circulars  free.       '  fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

m™.  Catalog,  i  GEO.H.8TAHL,        Qulncy,  111, 


RUMS  ITSELF! 


As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  You  strike  a  light  and  the 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  lossof  eggs.  The  Petaluma  regulates 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg.  4  sizes, 


Catalogue  free.  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  9  ,  Petaluma,  CaU 


POULTRY  FOR  1900{ 

'  ■■  How  to  make  it  pay  bet' 

ter  than  ever,  the  contents  of  our  new  POULTRY  GUDE 
Tells  a  thousand  things  every  hen  owner  should  know, 
Treats  the  whole  subject.    180  new  and  original  illus- 
trations, recipes,  poultry  houses,  etc.    Worth  $35, 1 
but  sent  lor  only  15  cents  to  pay  postage. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR.,  BOX  141.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 


Great  Hatches 

MONITOR  INCUBATORS 

are  thoroughly  successful,  self-reguiatmg, 
tasily  operated  by  unskilled  person.  Guaran- 
teed satisfactory.  Circulars  free.  Our  big 
Catalogue  tells  it  all.  Mailed  for  a  stamp. 
==The  JlonilorCo.,  Box  D,    Jloodus,  Conn. 


$5,000 


POULTRY  CDCCf 
.    CATALOGUE   I  litt  1 

It  is  without  a  rival.  Gives  lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Over  50 breedsTuvkeys,  Geese,  Ducksand  Chickens.  Hun- 
dreds of  plates  from  1  if e.  1 5  best  poultry  house  plans.  TreaU 
ise  on diseases.howto feed, breed, etc.Send  10c.  forpostage. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  II,  Delavao,  Wis, 

lGREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

|of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  priceofeggs 
stockfromthevery  best  strains. Itshowsthe  finestchick- 
ens&describesthem  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 
Wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  H.  U  It  EIDER,  Florin,  Pa, 

2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  wefTl^"-..^ 

Send 5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.    rUK  9 ALE, 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box  68,  Columbus. 0. 

310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteedto  operate- 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  I  MTU  A  TO  It  CO.  Homer  Clty.Pa. 

$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
i  w  4.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

*    Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BROS.,      Easton,  Pa. 

CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  HZ  ea"hd 

Light  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, B.  Minorcas,  S.  S.  Hams.,  Golden  Polish.  Cir- 
cular free.  PRANK  MYERS,  Box  7,  Freeport,  Ills. 

HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS  E^™Sf 

with  food.  Costs  but  trifle, pavs  big!  True  Recipe,  post- 
paid,  10  cts.  Address  ROBT.  J.  FLCKY,  Palatine,  111. 

MPATH  in  I  irC  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UEA1U  10  MCE  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaui,  B.I. 
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QUERIES 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

7r\ 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers^of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
eacli  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Protect  Harness  From  Mice.— H.  L. 

H.,  Maysville,  Mich.  Keep  salt  in  tbe  stable 
where  the  mice  can  get  at  it,  and  use  fish-oil  as  an 
ingredient  of  the  oil  used  for  the  harness.  Equal 
parts  of  fish-oil  and  neat's-foot  oil,  with  a  little 
lampblack,  will  make  a  good  harness-dressing. 

lily  Bulbs.— M.  E.  B.,  Cameron,  Va.  Lift 
the  old  bulbs,  remove  the  small  ones,  or  offsets, 
around  them,  and  replant  the  large  bulbs  in  fresh, 
rich  earth  where  they  are  to  flower.  Plant  the 
small  bulbs  in  beds  of  rich  earth,  where  they  are 
to  remain  two  years  or  until  large  enough  for 
flowering.  Then  lift  them,  sort  out,  and  plant  the 
large  ones  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  replant 
the  small  ones  in  the  bed  again. 

Alfalfa. — A.  D.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  others. 
Write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  bulletin  on  alfalfa  culture.  In  his 
last  annual  report  Secretary  Wilson  speaks  of  a 
very  prominent  variety  recently  introduced.  He 
says:  "The  unusually  severe  winter  of  1898-99 
killed  off  probably  half  of  the  alfalfa  of  western 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and 
many  fields  in  the  central  prairie  states  to  the 
eastward  were  badly  damaged,  but  the  Turkestan 
alfalfa  grown  in  the  states  mentioned  was  not 
affected.  At  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station  a 
plat  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  was  exposed  for  two 
w  eeks  without  injury  to  a  daily  temperature  of 
thirty-five  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  the 
lowest  point  reached  being  forty-five  degrees  be- 
low. In  California  it  was  subjected  without  dam- 
age to  a  drought  which  seriously  injured  ordinary 
alfalfa.  In  view  of  the  notable  success  of  this  plant 
in  withstanding  drought  and  cold,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  purchase  a  large  amount  of  seed  grown  in 
America  from  our  imported  stock,  and  to  distribute 
it  widely  over  the  arid  West  until  ithas  been  thor- 
oughly tested  under  all  the  different  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  existing  in  that  region.  From  the 
results  already  secured  it  is  believed  that  this  one 
introduction  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
annual  hay  product  of  the  United  States. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Tartar  Emetic— M.  A.  E.,  Jacksville,  Pa. 
Tartar  emetic  will  only  expel  the  intestinal  worms 
of  sheep,  and  if  properly  administered  only  one 
dose  will  be  required. 

A  Skin  Disease.— S.  W.  B.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
It  may  be  that  your  neighbor  is  right,  and  it  may  be 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  foot  mange. 
Your  description  is  altogether  too  meager  to  de- 
cide. Have  the  animal  examined  by  a  veterina- 
rian. 

Nephritis  in  Hogs.— O.  W.  J.,  Stonewall,  I. 
T.  Nephritis  in  hogs,  especially  if  only  one  kid- 
ney is  affected,  is  seldom  diagnosticated  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  and  even  if  it  should  be  a 
treatment  would  be  of  very  little  use. 

Diseased  Brain.— C.  M.,  Staunton,  111.  Your 
calf  has  a  diseased  brain.  To  subject  it  to  any 
treatment,  probably  requiring  a  delicate  surgical 
operation,  and  very  likely  not  producing  the  de- 
sired effect,  does  not  pay.  If  the  calf  is  in  a  good 
condition  as  to  flesh  convert  it  into  veal. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Botriomycosis.— A. 
L.  L.,  Meadowbrook,  Oreg.  What  you  describe 
looks  very  much  like  a  case  of  botriomycosis. 
Please  consult  answer  under  the  heading,  "A 
Peculiar  Ailment,"  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
October  1,  1899,  and  you  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion asked  for. 

Spavin.— C.  B.,  Mammoth  Spring,  Ark.  It 
must  be  a  very  poor  drug-store  in  which  an  article 
like  biniodide  of  mercury  cannot  be  obtained. 
Not  being  in  the  drug  business  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  a  druggist  in  Arkansas  would  charge  for  the 
quantity  needed,  but  think  that  fifty  cents  would 
be  a  high  price  anywhere. 

Worms  in  Cats.— W.  M.  S.,  Chester,  Vt.  Get 
one  grain  of  santonin  in  a  drug-store,  take  one 
third  or  one  half  of  it,  mix  it  with  a  little  syrup  or 
honey,  and  smear  it  on  the  fore  leg  of  the  cat,  or 
on  any  place  of  her  body  where  she  can  lick  it  off, 
which  she  will  do  immediately  unless  already  too 
sick  and  past  recovery,  then  let  her  fast  for  a  few 
hours  and  the  worms  will  pass  off.  If  necessary, 
use  the  rest  of  the  santonin  In  the  same  way  a  few 
days  later. 


An  Old  Cbestnnt.— J.  F.  B.,  Oppenheimer, 
Pa.  All  horned  cattle  have  hollow  horns.  "Hollow 
horn"  and  "wolf  in  the  tail"  are  old  chestnuts 
and  terms  without  any  meaning  used  by  ignorant 
people  as  a  makeshift  for  a  proper  diagnosis  to 
cover  cases  of  poverty  and  starvation,  and  also 
some  diseases  causing  emaciation  and  decline. 

A  Bad  Habit.— H.  E.  B.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
What  you  inquire  about— namely,  the  persistent 
urinating  of  your  cows  while  being  milked— is  a 
bad  habit  for  which  I  cannot  give  you  a  remedy. 
Even  if  you  compel  them  to  make  water  before 
each  milking,  by  inserting  a  finger  into  the 
urethra,  they  will  not  be  apt  to  cease  to  make  an 
effort  as  soon  as  you  proceed  with  the  milking. 

Probably  Swine-plagne.— p.  E.  S.,  Avoca, 
Ark.  The  cutaneous  eruption  observed  on  your 
pig  is  quite  often  a  concomitant  of  swine-plague, 
or  so-called  hog-cholera;  and  as  your  pigs  also 
cough  and  die  "one  after  another"  it  appears  to 
be  probable  that  it  is  swine-plague  that  kills  them. 
At  any  rate,  with  no  other  information  than  what 
is  given  in  your  letter  I  cannot  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion. 

Accelerating  tbe  Shedding  of  tbe  Coat 
of  Hair.— W.  A.  6.;  Stillwell,  Ga.  The  best 
means  of  accelerating  the  shedding  of  the  coat  of 
hair  of  horses  and  mules  consist  in  feeding  liberal 
quantities  of  highly  nutritious  food,  good  oats  in 
particular,  in  thorough  grooming  at  least  once  a 
day,  in  keeping  the  horses  and  mules  in  a  clean 
and  warm  but  well-ventilated  stable,  and  in 
blanketing  the  animals.  Other  artificial  means 
are  more  or  less  injurious. 

Probably  Paralysis.— T.  K.,  Dallas,  Ind. 
The  several  possible  causes  of  partial  paralysis 
have  been  so  often  enumerated  in  these  columns 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  it  again  at  this 
time.  Besides  this,  your  description  does  not  fur- 
nish any  clew  to  the  probable  cause  in  your  case, 
and  further,  if  the  paralysis,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  your  statement  that  your  hog  can  neither 
walk  nor  stand  on  its  feet,  is  a  complete  one  there 
is  no  prospect  of  recovery. 

Ringworm.— W.  J.  C,  Vigor,  Va.  What  you 
inquire  about  appears  to  be  a  case  of  so-called 
ringworm.  Separate  the  affected  animals  from 
all  others,  clean  and  disinfect  the  stalls  that  have 
been  occupied  by  them,  and  then  apply  once  a 
day  for  several  days  in  succession  some  tincture 
of  iodine  to  the  affected  parts  of  the.  skin.  Around 
the  eyes  the  application  is  best  made  with  a  small 
brush,  provided  care  is  taken  not  to  have  the 
brush  too  full,  and  not  to  allow  the  tincture  to  run 
into  the  eyes. 

Very  Sore  Teats.— B.  DeL.,  Kimball,  Ohio. 
If  the  teats  of  your  cow  are  as  sore  as  you  say 
they  are,  see  to  it  that  the  milking  is  done  with 
clean  and  dry  hands,  that  the  cow  herself,  but 
particularly  her  udder,  is  kept  clean,  that  the 
cow,  if  kept  in  a  stable  or  a  stall,  has  a  clean  floor 
and  dry  and  clean  bedding,  that  the  same  is  fed 
with  good  dry  food,  and  not  with  any  kind  of  swill 
or  slop,  and  finally  anoint  all  the  sores  on  the 
teats  and  the  udder  immediately  after  each  milk- 
ing with  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
lime-water  and  pure  (not  rancid)  olive-oil. 

Lard-worms. — A.  B.,  Comfort,  Texas.  It  is 
impossible  to  identify  dried-up  worms  sent 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  inclosed  in  an 
envelope  from  southwestern  Texas ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  of  them  was  found  in  the 
kidney  fat  of  the  hog  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  are  so-called  lard-worms.  The  same, 
however,  very  likely  are  innocent  of  having  caused 
the  paralytic  symptoms  observed  in  the  living  an- 
imal, which  in  most  cases  are  either  the  result  of 
dietetic  mistakes  or  attendants  of  other  diseases. 
See  answers  headed  "Paralysis  in  Hogs"  in  recent 
issues  of  this  paper. 

Cramps(?).—  C.  A.  K.,  Baltic,  Ohio.  All  the 
•description  you  give  is  contained  in  the  following : 
"The  mare  is  subject  to  an  annual  attack  of 
cramps(?).  She  had  two  attacks,  one  in  the 
spring  of  1898  and  one  in  the  spring  of  1899.  When 
she  has  an  attack  she  lies  down,  evidently  in 
great  pain,  and  draws  her  hind  legs  up  against  her 
body."  Now  this  looks  much  more  like  a  mild  at- 
tack of  colic  than  what  might  be  called  "cramps." 
All  the  advice  I  can  give  you  under  these  circum- 
stances is  to  feed  regularly  and  to  avoid,  partic- 
ularly in  the  spring,  all  sudden  changes  in  the  diet 
of  the  animal.  If  another  attack  should  occur, 
and  you  are  in  doubt,  call  in  a  veterinarian. 

Diseased  Eyes.— A.  W.,  Lyle,  Wash.  Ac- 
cording to  your  description  I  must  suspect  that 
your  cow  has  some  foreign  body,  perhaps  an  oat- 
chaff,  beneath  the  eyelid,  now  probably  embedded 
in  the  exudates  on  the  cornea,  and  therefore  not 
easily  removed.  If  such  is  the  case,  and  a  removal 
is  effected,  perhaps  with  a  delicate  pincette  and  a 
very  steady  hand,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  have 
the  eyesight  of  the  cow  restored.  The  powerful 
eye  muscles  of  the  eye  of  a  cow  make  the  removal 
very  difficult;  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to 
apply  first  a  little  cocaine  before  the  operation  is 
undertaken.  If  my  supposition  is  correct,  and  no 
veterinarian  is  available,  ask  your  physician  to 
perform  the  operation. 

Lice. — G.  G.  T.,  Egypt,  N.  Y.  The  only  per- 
fectly safe  remedy  to  use  for  lice  on  horses  in 
cold  weather  is  genuine  Persian  insect-powder. 
It  is  applied  by  dusting  it  in  beneath  the  hair 
with  an  insect-powder  syringe.  It  is  effective  if 
well  applied  and  if  six  or  seven  hours  after  the 
application  all  the  bedding  and  manure  is  removed 
and  the  floor  of  the  stall  thoroughly  cleaned. 
This  is  necessary,  because  a  good  many  lice  will 
tumble  off  and  fall  into  the  bedding  before  they 
are  dead,  and  many  of  them  may  afterward  revive. 
In  about  five  days  the  application  must  be 
repeated,  because  within  that  time  the  nits  that 
have  not  been  killed  by  the  first  application  will 
all  have  hatched,  but  the  young  lice  will  yet  be 
too  young  to  produce  new  nits. 


Swine-plague.— L.  B.  S.,  Genoa,  Ohio.  What 
you  describe  is  swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog- 
cholera.  The  mortality,  especially  where  such 
symptoms  as  hemorrhages  and  repeated  chills 
make  their  appearance,  is  very  great,  and  the 
the  greater  the  younger  the  animals.  Even  among 
aged  sows  and  boars  it  is  seldom  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  while  among  shoats  it  amounts  to  as 
much  as  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  according 
to  age,  and  among  young  suckling-pigs  to  as  much 
,  as  ninety  to  oue  hundred  per  cent,  treatment  or 
no  treatment.  Early  separation  of  the  yet  healthy 
animals  from  the  diseased  ones,  good  care,  clean- 
liness and  sound  food  will  save  more  animals  than 
can  be  done  by  any  treatment,  provided  the  sep- 
aration is  in  every  respect  a  strict  one  and  is  made 
in  time. 

multiple  Abscesses.— A.  J.  M.,  Aurora,  N. 
Y.  What  you  describe  is  really  a  local  pyemia, 
produced  by  an  entrance  of  pus-producing  Bac- 
teria through  probably  small  sores  or  wounds, 
such  as  are  caused  by  interfering  or  by  so-called 
scratches.  As  this  cannot  reach  you  until  four 
weeks  after  your  letter  was  written,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  the  case  may  be— the 
horse,  unless  seriously  neglected,  will  have  recov- 
ered—when you  receive  my  answer.  I  can  only 
say  that  in  such  a  case  every  abscess  must  be 
lanced  at  the  lowest  point  as  soon  as  it  shows  that 
it  contains  pus,  and  then  must  receive  a  strictly 
antiseptic  treatment  until  a  healing  is  effected.  If 
your  horse  is  yet  ailing  when  this  communication 
reaches  you,  it  is  possible  that  a  more  complicated 
treatment  will  be  required,  and  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  call  in  a  veterinarian. 

A  Kicking  Mare.— L.  J.  Z.,  Weldon  Spring, 
Mo.  If  your  mare  indulges  in  kicking  in  the 
stable,  you  can  spoil  her  that  fun  and  have 
some  fun  yourself  if  you  fill  a  stout  grain-bag 
one  third  full  with  sand  and  then  suspend  it 
with  a  rope  from  the  ceiling  or  from  above, 
at  a  suitable  height  and  distance  behind  the 
mare,  so  that  the  latter  can  and  will  hit  it  each 
time  she  kicks.  The  sand-bag  will  retaliate 
each  time  it  is  hit,  and  if  it  has  swing  enough,  will 
pay  back  with  interest.  A  battle  royal  will  take 
place,  but  the  mare  -will  soon  get  tired,  while  the 
sand-bag  will  remain  as  lively  as  ever  and  drive 
the  mare  into  a  forward  corner  of  the  stall,  where 
she  will  crouch  like  a  whipped  cur.  She  may  try 
again  to  indulge  in  her  kicking  pastime,  but 
finding  her  antagonist  on  watch  and  prepared, 
she  will  soon  see  the  uselessness  of  kicking 
against  a  sand-bag,  and  will  cease ;  but  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  remove  the  sand-bag  too  early  or 
the  lesson  may  not  be  well  learned. 

Vitiated  Appetite.— W.  B.  M.,  Chesaning, 
Mich.,  and  G.  T.  L.,  Hubbarton,  Vt.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  the  diet  of  your  calves  and 
cows  respectively.  Their  food  is  either  too  poor 
in  phosphates,  lime  salts  and  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, or  it  is  too  rich  in  acids  (lactic  acid,  for 
instance).  Change  this,  if  not  already  too  late, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  each  animal  an  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  Apomorphinum  hydrochlori- 
cum  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  to  be 
made  once  a  day  for  three  successive -days.  The 
dose  for  each  injection  is  from  one  and  one  half 
to  three  grains,  and  is  the  same  for  calves  and 
cows.  The  larger  dose  is  for  cases  of  recent 
origin,  and  the  smaller  one  for  older  casts.  In 
some  localities,  especially  in  such  in  which  the 
soil  rests  upon  granite,  vitiated  appetite  is  a 
stationary  disease,  and  often  very  bad  in  dry 
years.  For  such  localities  a  manuring  with  Chili 
saltpeter  of  the  pastures  and  of  the  fields  on 
which  food-plants  are  raised  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  at  any  rate  would  be  worth  trying. 
Animals  already  very  much  emaciated  and  hardly 
able  to  stand  are  past  recovery,  and  without  a 
thorough  change  of  the  diet  and  an  improvement 
in  the  keeping,  stable  included,  the  apomorphine 
injections  will  only  be  a  temporary  benefit. 

Several  Questions.— J.  F.  M.,  Tillamook, 
Oregon.  1.  You  say  that  one  teat  of  your  cow, 
expected  soon  to  be  fresh  again,  was  nearly  sev- 
ered from  the  udder  by  a  fence-wire  when  the 
cow,  now  going  with  her  fifth  calf,  was  a  heifer, 
and  is  now  perfectly  closed  and  callous.  This 
teat,  you  say,  further  has  caused  you  consider- 
able trouble  every  year.  As  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  restore  that  teat  to  a  normal  condition, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  cause  the 
quarter  io  which  the  teat  belongs  to  become  un- 
productive or  barren.  To  effect  this  you  may 
rub  in  on  that  quarter,  but  nowhere  else,  as  soon 
as  the  udder  begins  to  swell,  once  a  day  a  salve 
composed  of  gum  camphor,  one  part,  and  soft 
soap,  six  to  eight  parts.  If  then,  when  the  cow 
has  calved,  the  quarter  should  become  filled  with 
milk,  it  will'  be  best  not  to  touch  it  unless  the 
quarter  should  become  very  much  inflamed,  which 
probably  will  not  be  the  case.  If  it  should  be,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  good-sized  incision 
with  a  sharp  knife  into  the  milk-cistern  (what 
you  call  the  duct),  let  out  the  contents  of  the 
quarter,  and  inject  with  a  clean  syringe  a  blood- 
warm  solution  of  either  boric  acid  (four  per  cent) 
or  of  carbolic  acid  (two  or  two  and  one  half  per 
cent).  Whether  and  how  often  this  injection  has 
to  be  repeated  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  case.  A  few  repetitions  will  probably  be 
necessary.  2.  A  cow  that  has  once  aborted,  but 
has  afterward  carried  her  calf  a  normal  length  of 
time,  will  very  likely  carry  her  future  calves  the 
full  length  of  time.  3.  Your  third  question  I  am 
hardly  able  to  answer,  because  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  condition,  breed,  constitution 
and  the  keeping  of  the  young  bull.  If  you  desire 
to  raise  good,  vigorous  and  thrifty  calves,  I  would 
advise  you  to  employ  a  bull  at  least  a  year  older ; 
but  if  it  is  your  sole  object  to  have  fresh-milking 
cows,  do  not  care  what  kind  of  calves  you  will 
get,  nor  what  will  become  of  the  young  bull  (how 
much  his  growth  and  further  development  will 
suffer),  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  young  bull  will 
be  able  to  do  what  you  require  of  him. 
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THE  GRANGE 

K 

g  Conducted  by  Mus.  Maky  E.  Lek,  New 
9  Plymouth,  Ohio 


What  are  you  doing  to  make  your 
grange  a  success?  Are  you  a 
prompt  and  regular  attendant  at 
the  meetings?  Are  you  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  whenever  required? 
Are  you  loyal  to  your  grange  ?  Can  you  tell 
what  the  grange  has  done  for  the  farmer? 
When  we  fully  realize  what  the  grange  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  there 
will  be  an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that 
will  overcome  all  obstacles  and  place  agri- 
culture in  the  honorable  position  its  im- 
portance as  an  industry  entitles  it  to.  "The 
Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
Fill  your  grange  meetings  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  interest  that  those  outside 
the  gates  will  be  anxious  to  come  in. 

IBp,    i  *  *  * 

Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick  very  forcibly  says  in 
the  "Ohio  Farmer:"  "If  the  farmers  are 
really  in  earnest  they  can  secure  any  law 
that  is  practical.  Preparation  must  be  made 
beforehand,  however.  Voters  must  attend 
their  respective  party  primaries,  go  to  con- 
ventions, and  then  'vote  as  they  shoot.'  It 
is  not  good  citizenship  nor  good  reform  to 
stand  idly  by  or  stay  at  home  while  un- 
worthy and  dishonest  men  are  nominated 
and  elected,  and  then  cry  out  against  'the 
old  parties.'  The  stay-at-homes  are  the 
sinners.  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
worthy  men  in  every  county  in  Ohio  to 
dictate  the  policy  and  politics  of  the  county, 
be  it  Republican  or  Democratic.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  will 
receive  any  more  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
any  legislature  than  we  demand.  Let  us  get 
together,  then  stay  together." 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  last  two 
sentences.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  denounce 
trusts  or  anything  else  unless  we  back  up 
our  denunciations  with  arguments  and  per- 
sistent petitions  and  letters  to  legislators. 

A  grange  that  is  very  successful  in  main- 
taining interest  in  its  meetings  uses  the 
following  method :  Aside  from  the  general 
topics  on  legislation  and  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  that  is  of  particular  interest,  one  or 
more  persons  are  expected  to  make  a  report 
on  the  work  assigned  them  for  the  year. 
For  example,  one  member  is  expected  to 
study  fungous  diseases ;  discover  what  plants 
are  affected  in  his  own  community,  and  the 
disease.  This  brings  him  into  correspon- 
dence with  the  experiment  station.  The 
substance  is  reported  to  the  grange,  thus 
enabling  every  member  to  get  hints  of  value 
to  him.  Another  makes  a  specialty  of 
botany,  another  of  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country,  another  of 
pomology.  There  are  other  lines  of  study 
taken  up,  and  the  member  appointed  is 
expected  to  take  charge  of  that  particular 
line.  To  him  all  questions  are  referred. 
This  has  the  decided  advantage  of  always 
having  interesting  original  matter  of  value 
to  farmers.  It  encourages  the  member  in 
charge  to  do  systematic,  thorough  work,  and 
keeps  the  whole  grange  in  touch  with  the 
experiment  station ;  in  fact,  each  grange  has 
its  local  station.  Another  advantage  is  that 
one  person  has  charge  of  the  correspondence 
in  each  particular  line  of  work.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  multiplicity  of 
correspondence  and  constant  repetition. 
*  *  * 

The  National  Lecturer  has  selected 
"Trusts"  for  the  February  topic.  Herewith 
we  present  his  suggestions.  We  would  urge 
every  grange  to  thoroughly  study  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  follow  up  their  discus- 
sion by  persistent  demands  upon  senators 
and  representatives  for  relief  from  oppres- 
sion. Systematic,  persistent  work  is  essen- 
tial. We  also  present  the  general  topic  for 
the  quarter,  "National  Legislation." 

4, 

TRUSTS 

Question.— What  Legislation,  National  or 
State,  is  Needed  for  the  Judicious  Control 
of  Trusts  ? 

Suggestions.— The  topic  "Trusts'-'  was 
so  ably  presented  by  the  previous  lecturer 
in  the  preceding  "Bulletin"  that  its  consid- 
eration in  any  form  may  seem  superfluous 
so  soon,  but  if  we  consider  the  great  mag- 
nitude of  this  topic,  and  the  prominent 
attention  given  it  in  the  able  address  of 
Worthy  -  Master  Jones  at  the  National 
Grange,  we  will  realize  something  of  the 
prominence  the  subject  has  assumed  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  grange,  and  will  adopt 
it  for  February  discussion  without  hes- 


itancy. The  discussion  this  month  may  well 
take  the  fprm  of  restrictive  legislation,  and 
to  what  extent  national  or  state  legislation 
should  regulate  the  affairs  of  combinations 
of  wealth  known  as  trusts.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  one  of  the  most  damaging 
features  of  these  combinations  is  the  fic- 
titious stock  created,  which  bears  little  more 
relation  in  real  value  to  the  original  stock 
than  does  the  counterfeit  bill,  to  genuine 
currency.  Lecturer  Messer,  in  the  preced- 
ing "Bulletin,"  said: 

"Overcapitalization  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  evils  connected  with  the 
trust  problem,  and  one  proposition  to  sup- 
press this  evil  is  to  compel  publicity  in 
regard  to  all  the  affairs  of  corporations 
which  relate  to  the  public  welfare.  This,  it 
is  believed,  would  act  as  a  powerful  restraint 
upon  their  acts. 

"Another  proposition  is  to  tax  the  full 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  trust.  The  supposition  is  that  trust 
promoters  would  not  greatly  overcapitalize 
their  stock  if  they  were  obliged  to  pay  taxes 
upon  it. 

"It  is  questionable  policy,  to  say  the 
least,  to  permit  one  state  to  legislate  for 
individuals  or  corporations  to  do  business 
in  another  state,  and  a  very  sensible  prop- 
osition is  to  permit  no  corporation  to  do 
business  outside  the  state  in  which  the 
charter  is  granted,  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  Congress,  with  such  restrictions  as 
will  prevent  overcapitalization  and  make 
publicity  of  acts  compulsory. 

"Still  another  proposition  is  to  remove 
every  artificial  advantage  which  is  afforded 
any  monopoly  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  An- 
other is  to  establish  a  government  commis- 
sion similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  well-defined  powers  to 
deal  with  all  trusts  which  would  by  law  be' 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  commission  for  a 
license  that  would  be  restrictive  and  guard 
well  the  interests  of  the  people. 

"A  dangerous  point  which  is  often  over- 
looked in  the  discussion  of  the  trust  problem 
is  the  immense  sale  of  the  watered  stock  of 
these  corporations  to  small  investors,  who 
naturally  become  trust  defenders  and  will 
use  their  influence  against  the  restriction  or 
suppression  of  these  combinations." 

For  further  information  upon  this  impor- 
tant matter  you  are  referred  to  the  address 
of  Worthy  Master  Jones,  published  in  full 
in  the  "Bulletin,"  which  contains  the  most 
exhaustive  discussion  of  trusts  and  their 
control  which  has  come  to  our  notice  any- 
where. Petitions  to  Congress  for  adequate 
anti-trust  legislation  should  be  circulated  at 
once,  and  forwarded  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee as  elsewhere  directed.  This  feature 
of  the  discussion  should  be  given  prompt 
and  vigorous  attention  by  all  granges. 


NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  less 
interested  and  active  in  legislative  matters 
affecting  agriculture  than  the  importance  of 
such  matters  seems  to  demand.  Farmers 
have  too  generally  considered  that  their 
duty  in  securing  legislation  ended  with  the 
nomination  and  election  of  men  to  represent 
them  in  Congress,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done,  whatever  the  inclination 
and  probable  action  of  their  representatives 
and  senators  might  be.  We  as  farmers  have 
failed  to  recognize  tlie  fact  that  legislation 
affecting  any  interest  is  secured  only  by 
unremitting  toil  in  convincing  those  in- 
trusted with  the  law-making  power  that  the 
public  good  requires  certain  legislation.  It 
is  not  expected  that  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators will  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  all 
the  interests  of  their  constituents  to  be  able 
to  act  intelligently,  however  honest  they 
may  be,  without  evidence  of  their  needs. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  have  not  only 
been  negligent  in  electing  those  not  specially 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 
people,  but  they  have  been  too  modest  in 
letting  those  that  were  elected  know  what 
the  great  agricultural  interests  were  entitled 
to  in  the  matter  of  national  legislation. 
Those  people  in  other  industries  have  been 
active  in  this  direction,  while  the  farmers 
have  been  indifferent. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  it 
must  be  the  correct  view,  we  suggest  that 
every  subordinate  grange  in  the  country 
consider  matters  of  national  legislation  at 
one  meeting  in  each  month  during  this  quar- 
ter, and  follow  up  the  discussion  of  each 
topic  with  a  petition  to  Congress  for  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  favored  by  the  grange. 
We  believe  such  systematic  action  as  this 
will  exert  such  an  influence  for  just  legis- 
lation touching  agriculture  as  has  never 
before  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  These  petitions  should  be 
signed  by  members  of  the  grange  and  by 


other  farmers  who  will  aid  in  this  matter, 
and  forwarded  to  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  National  Grange  at  Washington.  They 
should  be  forwarded  promptly  after  each 
discussion,  and  the  committee  will  have  all 
such  petitions  filed,  indexed  and  properly 
presented  in  Congress.  The  address  of  the 
legislative  committee  is  514  F  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Supplement  these  petitions 
with  individual  letters  to  congressmen  and 
senators,  and  personal  interviews  when  con- 
venient. Every  member  of  the  grange  and 
every  farmer  in  the  country  can  do  some- 
thing to  aid  in  this  matter. 


A  GRANGE  COTTAGE 

The  State  Grange  of  Maine  sets  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  Several  years 
ago  the  attention  of  the  State  Grange  was 
called  to  Good  Will  Farm,  located  at  East 
Fairfield,  Maine.  Its  good  work  in  saving 
boys  and  girls  and  fitting  them  to  help  them- 
selves to  become  intelligent  citizens  was 
recognized.  It  was  suggested  that  the  State 
Grange  found  and  equip  a  cottage,  employ  a 
matron  and  bear  the  expenses  of  the  cottage. 

The  idea  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  that 
enlightened  body.  The  cottage  was  built, 
equipped,  and  has  been  maintained  by  the 
Grange.  It  gives  a  home  to  fifteen  homeless 
girls.  They  are  taught  the  lessons  usually 
taught  in  our  homes— sewing,  cooking  and 
housekeeping.  They  also  have  school  ad- 
vantages in  the  school  that  is  maintained  by 
the  Good  Will  Association. 

In  looking  over  copies  of  the  Good  Will 
"Record"  we  find  notices  of  donations  to  the 
Grange  cottage  from  granges  and  individual 
members.  This  is  a  grand  work.  These 
girls,  who  would  otherwise  grow  up  without 
wholesome  home  influences,  are  brought  to 
this  place,  where  the  home  atmosphere  is 
healthful  and  stimulating.  They  are  trained 
to  be  useful,  helpful  citizens,;  are  encour- 
aged to  attain  to  the  highest  development, 
and  are  taught  the  nobility  of  labor.  These 
girls  soon  become  self-supporting,  and  their 
gratitude  and  love  are  genuine. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange, 
at  Augusta,  an  offering  was  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cottage.  It  amounted  to  $27.18. 
This  cottage  was'  dedicated  December  20, 
1897.  Surely  the  granges  of  Maine  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  public  spirit  and 
wise  philanthropy.  "An' ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Maine 
grangers  evidently  think  it  is  better  business 
economy  to  save  the  girls  and  help  them  to 
become  self-supporting  than  to  support  them 
later  in  reformatory  institutions. 

When  we  realize  that  the  opportunities  for 
an  uneducated  girl  to  make  a  comfortable 
living  are  limited,  the  wisdom  of  the  cottage 
is  seen.  It  is  the  unfortunates  that  we  must 
help— those  who  by  untoward  circumstances 
over  which  they  could  have  no  possible 
control  are  doomed  to  narrow,  sordid,  often 
criminal  lives.  The  fortunate  ones  can  care 
for  themselves.  All  honor  and  praise  to  the 
public  spirit  and  philanthropy  of  our  sister 
state.   Let  others  do  likewise. 


WE  ARE  PROUD 

The  grange  has  just  cause  for  pride  in  the 
work  of  the  seventh  degree.  The  ritualistic 
work  is  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  the 
lesson  inspiring.  The  court  robes  of  Ceres 
are  classically  correct.  Dr.  George  Austen 
Bowen  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
studying  statuary,  friezes,  ancient  coins, 
and  has  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
and  her  court  to  bring  these  robes  to  per- 
fection. To  this  work  he  has  brought  a 
cultured  mind,  great  wealth  and  splendid 
enthusiasm.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
may  congratulate  themselves  that  no  other 
order  can  rival  theirs  in  the  excellence  and 
perfection  of  the  regalia.  This  arduous 
work  was  entirely  a  labor  of  love  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Bowen.  He  is  worthy  of  great 
praise  for  having  given  us  the  opportunity 
to  see  exact  reproductions  of  ancient  cos- 
tumes and  ancient  rites. 


Secretary  Trimble,  of  the  National 
Grange,  gives  the  following  statement  of 
granges  organized  and  reorganized  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  grange  year,  begin- 
ning October  land  ending  December  31, 1899: 

organized 


Illinois  2 

Indiana  3 

Maine  2 

Michigan  .20 

New  York  4 

Total  :  43 


New  Hampshire  5 

Ohio   4 

Pennsylvania   2 

Vermont   l 


reorganized 


  1  I  Michigan  2 

 6  I  Wisconsin   2 

Total  ii 


Maine. . 
Ohio  


FARM  WAGON  ECONOMY 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co.. 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and 
the  now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved 
the  problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low 
down  wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Electric 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and  make 
practically  a  new  wagon  out 
of  the  old  one.  They  can  be  had 
in  any  height  desired  and  any 
width  of  tire  up  to  eight  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy,  IIL 


A  Joy 
of  Spring-1 

IS  OUR 
NEW  CENTURY 

Garden  and 
Farm  Manual. 

It  tells  of  many  new 
and  choice  seeds  and 
plants.  It  differs  from 
all  other  catalogues  in 
that  it  is  illustrated  by 
direct  photographs — 
free  from  exaggeration. 
Free  to  all  who  plant 
seeds.    Write  now. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES 
217-219  Market  St. 
Philadelphia 
Penna. 


This  Trade  Mark 

(Protected  by 
Letters  Patent) 
insures  to  the 
planter  that  the 
package  contains 

BURPEE'S  Best 
Seeds  that  Grow 

Do  not  delay  but  write  TO-DAY 

(a  postal  card  will  do)  for 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1900 

so  well  worthy  of  its  reputation  as 
"The  Leading  American  Seed  Cata- 
logue." It  is  sent  free  to  planters 
everywhere.  Have  you  received  it 
yet  ?   If  not,  write  TO-DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


SEEF  SAW 

your  own  wood  and  gave  time  and 
money.  Saw  your  neighbor's 
woodandmakefrom$5  to$15 
a  day*  You  can  do  it  with  an 

APPLETON 

Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw. 

IMs6trong,durable,»afe, 
effective  and  fast.  Has  the  advantage  o£  both  tilting  and 
swinging  table  saw  frames;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes— in 
fact  all  our  iatest  Improvements  in  wood  saw  construction.  We 
have  4  styles  of  wood  frame  wood  saws  and  the  best  SELF-FEED 
DRAG  SAW  made.  Our  new  160  page  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them  and  our  shelters,  huskers,  ensilage  andfodaercut- 
ters,  shredders,  feed  grinders,  horse  powers,  wind 
mills,  steel  tanks,  etc.  All  are 

"APPLETON  QUALITY," 

which  is  the  best  Write  for  it  today.  Moiled  free  on  reanest, 

Appleton  Mfg.  Go.,  9  Fargo  St.,Batavia,  III. 


SAVE  IT  ALL. 

The  butter  makers'  success  depends  upou  clean  skim- 
ming— getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  in  the 
quickest,  cheapest  way.    Our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

does  thin.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs 
iless  than  half  as  much,  capacity  considered*  Takes 
all  the  cream  out  of  milk  in  two  hours'  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Prices  $5.  to  $11.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalogue  and  testim  trials.    AGENTS  WANTED 

AquaticCreamSep'torCo.,125  Factory  Sq.,Watertowu,  N.Y. 


-MILLION  DOLLARPOTATog 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Oui 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal- 
zer's  Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato, 
largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.S.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and 
upabbl.  Rend  this  notice  and  5c. 
■tamp  for  Big  Catalog.  V  -156 

1  JOHN  A.SALZERSEED  (°-l_A  CROSSEwisJ 


m  BEST  ASPARAGUS 

the  kind  that  shoots  white  and  stays  white  as  long 

^^dGolusnbian  White 

Fine  flavor.    Profitable  for  market.   Ask  about  our 
earliest  of  all  Victor  Peach.    Over  a  million  Trees 
of  60  varieties.    Plum  and  Apple  Trees, 
Strawberries,  etc.   Catalogue  Free. 
Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  28,  Berlin.  Md. 


Pni-mc  FOR  CASH— ANY  STATE.  Write 

rarilla  OUIU  OSTRANDER,  Heed  Bldg.,  PHI  Li.,  PA. 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  WITH  THE  CHILDREN 


ise  indeed  is  the  mother  who 
earnestly  embraces  every  op- 
portunity to  brighten  and  beau- 
tify the  lives  of  her  children. 
Welcome  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Valentine's  day,  one  of  the  mer- 
riest of  holidays.    As  the  genial 
autocrat,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
loved  to  do,  "skip  back  seventy 
years"  to  give  a  child  happiness. 

Invite  to  your  home  the  children's 
young  friends.  Happiness  shared 
is  happiness  multiplied.  Make  these 
original  invitations  large,  heart- 
shaped,  of  gay  red  paper,  and  paint  in 
gold  letters : 

"My  heart  longs  to  see 
You  on  St.  Valentine's  day." 

In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  add  the  name 
of  the  child  giving  the  party,  and  at  the  left 
the  hour  when  you  wish  to  see  the  guest. 
Use  envelopes  of  white,  unruled  paper,  in 
style  to  match,  properly  addressed,  and  de- 
livered by  messenger  to  your  own  little 
children  and  several  of  their  playmates. 

Little  children  rightly  trained  love  to 
work,  "to  help."  To  make  the  valentines  is 
great  sport.  Fancy,  gay-tinted  papers,  crape 
tissue-paper  flowers,  colored  pictures,  bright 
celluloid  (covers),  water-color  paints,  with 
patience,  neatness  and  a  little  artistic  ability, 
form  excellent  valentine  materials.  Forget- 
me-nots,  red  roses,  lilies,  daffodils,  tulips, 
crocus  and  violets  are  all  appropriate  flow- 
ers. They  may  be  traced  out  and  then 
carefully  colored.  There  are  many  quota- 
tions adapted  to  the  festive  day. 

Valentines  are  heart-shaped,  round,  square 
or  oblong,  according  to  the  worker's  taste 
and  ingenuity.  One  has  Little  Eed  Eiding 
Hood  snugly  wrapped  in  her  long  bright 
cloak,  and  these  words : 

"Little  Keel  Riding  Hood,  whither  away 
On  this  cold  wintry  day? 
But  since  you  are  going,  pray  don't  decline 
To  carry  my  love  to  my  Valentine." 

Other  quotations  may  be  as  follows : 

"Serene  be  thy  days, 
And  bright,  my  Valentine." 

"The  sweetest  garland  to 
The  sweetest  maid." 

"Blest  be  St.  Valentine's  day!" 

No  little  lady  or  gentleman  will  send  a 
"comic  valentine."  Provide  at  least  two 
valentines  for  each  guest.  A  large  hamper 
forms  a  convenient  post-office.  The  guests 
may  choose  a  postmaster  or  postmistress, 
and  a  mail-carrier  or  two  to  deliver  the 
valentines  on  trays. 

As  souvenirs  are  very  desirable,  sachets, 
pincushions,  blotters,  tissue-paper  boxes 
and  stick-pins,  in  heart  style  and  red  pre- 
dominating, may  be  selected. 

Let  simplicity  reign,  and  the  decorations 
be  gay  and  typical  of  the  occasion.  A  charm- 
ing effect  is  obtained  by  having  red-paper 
hearts  everywhere  in  evidence.  Strings  of 
Japanese  lanterns  stretched  in  various  di- 
rections give  a  holiday  air  to  ordinary 
furnishings.  Gay  red  carnations  add  much 
beauty.  Vivid  red  shades  for  the  candles 
and  lamps  are  also  attractive. 

Difficult  mental  games  are  not  usually  de- 
sirable at  children's  entertainments.  They 
enjoy  "A  Trip  Around  the  World,"  "The 


At  the  St.  Valentine's  feast  serve  bouillon 
in  cups,  celery  and  salted  peanuts,  broiled 
oysters  or  creamed  chicken,  and  tiny  heart- 
shaped  sandwiches  or  hot  biscuits.  As  a 
perfect  ending  to  the  supper  (according  to 
the  children's  point  of  view)  serve  vanilla 
or  strawberry  ice-cream  molded  in  the  form 
of  small  individual  hearts,  or  rainbow  ice- 
cream which  shows  strips  of  chocolate,  va- 
nilla, pistachioand  straw- 
berry. The  correct  cakes 
should  be  small,  have  red 
icing,  and  be  either  in 
heart  or  horseshoe  style. 
Heart-shaped  cookies  are 
popular,  too.  Serve  hot 
milk,  cocoa  or  red  lemon- 
ade. Provide  bonbons, 
wholesome  in  quality  and 
red  or  pink  in  color.  In 
variety,  motto  hearts, 
snapping  bonbons,  candy 
butterflies  and  chocolate 
novelties  of  animals  and 
figures. 

"Blest  be  St.  Valentine." 
Adele  K.  Johnson. 
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bined  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  They 
will  buy  and  wear  and  bring  into  their 
homes  coarse,  ugly  and  inartistic  things  for 
no  conceivable  reason  than  that  they  are 
ugly  and  cheap.  There  are  many  families 
who  would  consider  it  the  height  of  extrav- 
agance to  gratify  their  longings  for  lux- 
urious furnishings  in  their  homes  who  will 
spend  twice  the  amount  necessary  for  their 
physical  needs  upon  the  butcher,  the  baker 
or  the  grocer,  and  never  dream  that  they 
are  extravagant.  They  look  with  longing 
eyes  at  the  lovely  and  artistic  things  in 
the  art  and  furnishing  stores,  and  in  the 
homes  of  their  friends,  never  dreaming  of 
the  wonderful  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  art  and  beauty  which 
might  be  theirs  if  they  would 
but  put  into  practice  in  their 
every-day  living  the  principles 
of  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing. There  are  but  few  women 
who  could  not,  if  they  would, 
save  each  month  from  their 
household  expenses  a  few  dol- 
lars with  which  to  redeem  their 
homes  from  plainness  and  vul- 
garity, and  give  it  the  sem- 
blance of  artistic  luxury.  Let 
such  a  one  take  a  look 
through  the  great  art  and 
furnishing  stores,  and 
see  all  the  lovely 
and  inexpen- 
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once  saw  a  cushion  of  dark  wine-colored 
denim.  The  pattern  was  outlined  with  a 
knotted  silk  cord  of  the  same  color,  which 
was  very  little  work  to  sew  on,  and  made  a 
very  effective  pillow.  The  edge  wras  also 
finished  with  this  cord. 

Girls  are  very  fond  of  niaking  cushions  in 
college  colors— the  colors  of  their  own 
school  and  also  of  any  of  their  friends  at 
other  colleges.  Two  of  my  girl  friends  who 
room  together  at  school  said  they  were  going 
to  have  two  cots  instead  of  a  bed  in  their 
room.  These  they  would  stand  along  two 
walls,  with  the  heads  together  in  the  corner. 
With  a  Bagdad  cover  for  each,  and  all  the 
pillows  they  could  get 
piled  on  them,  these  make 
a  very  luxurious-looking 
.couch  in  the  daytime.  I 
heard  them  planning  for 
their  cushions,  counting 
up  their  friends  in  various 
colleges.  "We  must  have 
a  Harvard  and  a  Yale,  a 
Princeton  and  a  Columbia, 
a  Cornell  and  a  University 
of  Virginia,"  they  said. 
Some  of  these  would  be 
all  in  one  color,  and  others 
two  colors  combined,  but 
all  would  make  a  bright 
and  pretty  corner. 

Cretonne  and  silkoline, 
which  cost  so  very  little, 
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Steeple-chase,"  "Wild  Animals,"  "The  De- 
partment Store,"  "Parlor  Blindman,"  and 
all  the  progressive  games.  "Mating  Hearts" 
will  captivate  their  fancy.  Differently  col- 
ored hearts  are  cut  in  two  through  the  cen- 
ter, and  by  matching  them  partners  are 
found  for  the  supper  or  games. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  LUXURY 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  necessities 
and  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  luxuries 
do,  of  course,  include  the  necessities, 
but  it  is  equally  true  with  many  people 
that  the  necessities  do  also  include 
the  luxuries. 

It  is  just  the  difference  in  the  temper- 
ament of  the  home-maker  that  makes  the 
difference  in  the  home,  and  it  is  never 
quite  wise  to  accuse  people  of  extravagance 
because  they  crave,  and  manage  to  gather 
together  in  their  homes  beautiful  and  artis- 
tic things  which  other  people  in  quite  as 
good  circumstances  feel  that  they  cannot 
possess. 

Every  home-maker  stamps  her  own  indi- 
viduality upon  her  home  and  home-life,  and 
the  very  things  that  some  people  consider 
luxuries,  and  as  such  far  beyond  their 
reach,  are  positive  necessities  to  others. 

We  are  too  utilitarian.  It  is  a  gross  error 
to  class  all  the  beautiful  and  artistic  things 
that  appeal  to  the  esthetic  in  one's  nature 
as  luxuries,  and  only  the  things  that  min- 
ister to  our  material  needs  as  necessities. 

In  some  natures  the  material  dominates 
the  spiritual.  Such  as  these  are  wholly  sat- 
isfied so  long  as  their  bodily  wants  are  sup- 
plied. But  there  are  others  whose  spiritual 
natures  do  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  refined, 
the  beautiful  and  the  artistic  in  life,  and  to 
whom  these  things  are  positive  necessities. 
And  yet  many  people  go  through  life  star- 
ving for  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful  in 
their  surroundings  simply  because  they  do 
not  recognize  the  necessity  of  luxury. 


If  you  long  for  a  beautiful  picture  to  hang 
upon  your  wall,  or  a  bit  of  cut  glass  or  china 
for  your  dinner-table;  if  you  crave  a  lux- 
urious rug  or  lovely  chair,  or  if  you  are 
starving  for  the  mental  food  of  good  books, 
then  these  things  are  no  more  luxuries,  but 
necessities. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  beautiful  is  as 
useful  as  the  useful.  Then  when  we  begin 
to  recognize  the  use- 
fulness of  the  beauti- 
ful and  artistic  in  our 
homes  we  shall  also  rec- 
ognize the  possibility 
of  possession.  Costly 
things  are  not  always 
beautiful,  neither  are 
lovely  or  artistic  things 
always  priceless  or 
even  expensive. 

This  is  an  artistic 
age,  and  artists  every- 
where, in  all  crafts  and 
trades,  are  conceiving 
and  stamping  upon 
their  work  the  eternal 
symbol  of  art  and 
beauty.  But  beautiful 
and  artistic  posses- 
sions are  not  to-day  the 
exclusive  property  of 
the  rich;  yet  many  people  go  through  this 
life  starving  their  spiritual  natures  for  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  in  their  homes. 

Then,  again,  many  people  who  would 
consider  it  a  sin  to  buy  a  thing  simply  be- 
cause it  was  beautiful  seem  often  to  forget 
that  beauty  and  utility  may  often  be  com- 


sive  things  that  would  bring  color  and 
brightness  into  a  dull,  starved  life ;  and  then 
buy  some  one  thing  that  has  been  longed 
for,  and  rejoice  in  it,  and  enjoy  it,  and  then 
add  to  it  another,  and  yet  another,  until  your 
home  is  sanctified  with  the  elements  of 
refinement  and  beauty,  and  see  how  your 
spiritual  nature  will  expand  and  blossom, 
and  your  dull,  colorless  life  will  take  on 
new  meaning  and  beauty  as  reflected  from 
its  lovely  and  artistic  surroundings. 

Lizzie  Clakke  Hakdy. 


TATTING  COLLAR 

The  illustrations  give  the  entire  collar  com- 
plete, the  working  detail  of  the  corner,  and 
also  the  one  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
work  should  be  begun  with  the  two  wheels 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  work  up  from 
these.  The  wheels  are  composed  of  two 
rows  of  single-thread  edging  in  three  sizes, 
the  first  being  joined  together  and  filled  with 
spider-web  work.  The  edge  is  composed  of 
feather-edged  trefoil'  and  loops  made  by 
using  two  threads.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
working  details  that  four  different  wheels 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  this  collar. 
The  illustrations  are  so  clear  that  detail  is 
unnecessary.  B. 
& 

CUSHIONS 

Everybody  enjoys  cushions,  and  it  is  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  have  too  many  of 
them.  Let  there  be  large  cushions  and 
middle-sized  cushions  and  small  cushions, 
just  the  right  size  to  tuck,  into  the  hollows 
which  one  so  often  finds  at  the  back  of 
so-called  easy-chairs.  Have  elaborately  em- 
broidered cushions  in  delicate  colors  if  you 
have  plenty  of  time  and  enjoy  making  them ; 
they  are  pretty  to  look  at.  And  be  sure  to 
have  an  abundance  of  those  that  are  not  too 
fine  to  be  used  by  the  husband  when  he 
comes  in  tired,  or  by  the  children.  Yes, 
some  that  are  not  too  fine  to  participate 
in  a  pillow-fight,  which  boys  are  apt  to  con- 
sider the  chief  end  for  which  pillows  are 
made. 

Denim  makes  the  most  substantial  covers 
for  cushions,  as  it  will  withstand  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  hard  usage.  'When 
denim  (which  can  be  bought  already  stamped 
in  pretty  patterns)  is  embroidered  with  linen 
floss  it  is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The 
art-denims  may  be  found  in  beautiful  colors, 
either  rich  and  dark  or  light  and  dainty.  I 


WW^^/^^^^^h   mal£e  Prett>'  an(l  serviceable  cush 
^©^S^iilMS^I.  ions.   Nothing  is  more  comfortable 
than  a  downy,  silkoline-covered  pil- 
low to  tuck  under  the  head  when 
one  drops  down  upon  the  sitting- 
couch  for  "forty  winks"  after 
dinner. 

,-ou  keep  neither  geese  nor  ducks, 
you  may  still  make  fairly  comfortable 
cushions  if  you  save  all  the  chicken-feathers. 
Separate  the  soft  and  fluffy  feathers  from  the 
stiff  ones,  and  in  the  latter  cut  out  the  midrib. 

Two  sisters  who  share  the  same  room  can 
utilize  the  idea  of  two  cots  instead  of  a  bed. 
It  is  considered  more  healthful  for  each 
person  to  sleep  alone,  and  they  can  make 
their  room  much  prettier  in  this  way.  If 
you  start  out  with  the  idea  of  cushions,  you 
will  have  many  pretty  ones  accumulated  in 
less  time  than  you  think. 
•  Maybe  there  is  a  discarded  feather-bed  in 
the  attic— not  many  people  use  them  now ; 
if  so,  no  doubt  mother  will  let  you  make  it 
into  cushions.  It  will  make  enough  for  your 
own  room  and  some  for  the  sitting-room. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  this  work,  before 
you  commence  the  spring  sewing. 

Mai  da  McL. 


REFLECTIONS 

How  many  of  us  unconsciously  go  about 
with  a  frown  on  our  face,  the  brows  lowered, 
wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  drawn  down,  and  every  feature 
greatly  disfigured! 

Ji  you  are  a  parent,  look  into  the  faces  of 
the  little  ones ;  you  will  see  in  theirs  your 
own  visage  reflected.  Change  the  counte- 
nance, bring  a  smile  to  the  disfigured  face, 


and  immediately  the  face  of  the  child  takes 
on  a„ smile  which  drives  away  all  traces  of 
the  former  disfigurements  and  brings  sun- 
shine and  dimples  to  the  fresh  young  face. 
If  you  are  a  teacher,  look  into  the  faces  of 
the  pupils ;  if  there  you  see  a  scowl,  then 
make  your  own  face  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Therefore,  parents  and  teachers,  take  care 
that  you  keep  the  face  free  from  any  unnec- 
essary disfigurements,  and  your  reward  is  in 
the  pleasant  faces,  words  and  actions  of 
those  around  you.  Helen  Boomeb. 
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THE  CHOOSING 

Laura  will  not  be  "my  lady,"  in  her  silks  and 
satins  line, 

And  the  great  but  wait  to  wonder,  and  their 

dreams  of  love  resign, 
Though  they  offer  gold  and  jew  els,  all  that  vainer 

women  crave, 
Laura'll  be  no  rich  man's  darling;  Laura'll  be  the 

poor  man's  slave! 

"Out,  you  dreamer!"  quoth  the  mother,  .old  In 

years,  but  sorrow-tried ; 
"Will  you  walk  the  world's  way  weeping  when 

the  footman  bids  you  ride? 
"Will  you  hide  you  in  a  hovel— go  a  beggar  to  the 

grave? 

Out  upon  the  poor  inan's  wooing!  Who  would  be 
the  poor  man's  slave? 

"Heed  you,  lass,  the  words  of  wisdom:  let  but 

poverty  appear  . 
In  the  door,  and  love,  affrighted,  flieth  out  the 

window,  dear! 
Would  you  welcome  thorns  for  roses,  so  to  cry 

when  none  can  save? 
Bitter  bread  the  poor  man  brings  you.  Out  upon 

the  poor  man's  slave!" 

Does  she  listen?    Tear-drops  glisten,  but  she 

heeds  no  golden  gleam, 
In  the  green  heart  of  the  meadows  weighs  her 

duty  and  her  dream, 
Tramples  all  their  gold  and  jewels,  all  that  vainer 

women  crave— 
Arms  around  the  weeping  mother— "Let  me  be 

the  poor  man's  slave!" 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

X  ; 

VALENTINES 

AN  Old-time  Valentine.— A  valen- 
tine bearing  the  date  1770  has  been 
exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  as  old  at  least  as 
any  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  was 
found  in  a  secretary  which  the  father  of 
Mr.  David  Masters,  of  AVest  Philadelphia, 
had  received  from  his  father,  and  was  found 
by  his  daughter,  Miss  Jessie  W.  Masters,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  her  grandmother. 
It  was  sent  to  Margaret  Masters— that  was 
her  great-grandmother's  name— though  the 
valentine  may  have  gone  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  square,  measuring 
thirteen  and  one  half  inches,  bent  into  nine 
squares,  and  then  so  ingeniously  folded  that 
the  center  square  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
valentine,  while  the  corner  ones,  a  quarter 
of  each  of  them,  form  the  top.  Folded  you 
see  it  is  about  four  inches  each  way.  It  is 
of  parchment-like  paper,  yellowed  with  age, 
and  is  done  in  water-colors,  hearts  being 
most  in  evidence,  with  conventionalized 
flowers  that  look  like  spring-beauties  worked 
in  here  and  there.  The  sender  p.ut  so  much 
work  on  both  sides  of  all  these  little  squares 
that  the  changes  of  his  mood  had  time  to 
materialize.  On  the  bottom  of  the  center 
square  one  line  around  each  edge  is : 

"On  the  inside,  sweet  turtle-dove, 
I've  wrote  a  motto  of  my  love ; 
The  powers  of  envy  can't  pretend 
To  say  I  have  false  stories  penned." 

Then  on  top  you  read : 

"My  dear,  this  heart  which  you  behold 
Will  break  when  you  these  lines  behold; 
E'en  so  my  heart  with  love-sick  pains 
So  wounded  is  'twill  break  in  twain." 

And  when  you  begin  unfolding  the  big  red 
heart  does  break,  but  into  four  pieces  in- 
stead of  "twain." 
As  you  go  on  opening  squares  the  drama 
hickens.   At  this  first  opening  two  hearts 
pear,  as  well  as  this  stanza: 

"0  charmer,  sweet  and  blest,  divine, 
I've  pictured  here  your  heart  and  mine ; 
But  Cupid,  with  his  fatal  dart, 
Hath  wounded  deep  my  tender  heart." 

This  continues  until  you  come  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  center  square,  around  which  runs 
the  following : 

"If  you  refuse  to  be  my  wife, 
You  will  relieve  me  of  my  life ; 
Pale  death  at  last  w  ill  stand  my  friend, 
And  bring  my  troubles  to  an  end.'' 

This  square  shows  two  blood-red  hearts 
knitted  together  with  two  queer  Egyptian- 
like eyes,  and  an  hour-glass  between  them 
above,  and  the  skull  and  cross-bones  below. 
Cupid,  the  sly  rascal  (perhaps  he  prefers 

eing  called  the  immortal  go-between),  never 
once  shows  himself,  though  his  darts  are 

till  sticking  in  some  of  the  hearts.  One  is 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  gilt  hearts.   Could  a 

entleman  so  deep  in  love  descend  so  far  as 

o  suggest  that  they  would  not  have  to  live 
on  love  alone  ? 

The  Valentine  of  Chaucer's  Time.— 
Chaucer  sang  of  St.  Valentine,  but  his  verses 

re  not  down  to  date,  and  one  loses  patience 
when  he  calls  a  mate  a  make,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  people  who  were  on  the  mate 
were  also  on  the  make. 


Pepys,  in  that  delightful  diary  revelation 
which  he  set  down  in  shorthand  to  show  \is 
what  was  the  import  of  the  day  in  1661,  un- 
der date  of  February  22d,  entered  an  account 
of  a  visit  he  and  his  wife  made  to  Sir  W. 
Batten,  said  gentleman  having,  the  day  be- 
fore sent  Mrs.  Pepys  a  half-dozen  pairs  of 
gloves  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  and  gar- 
ters "for  her  valentines."  Keckless,  wasn't 
he?  Six  years  later,  "I  find  that  Mrs. 
Pierce's  little  girl  has  drawn  me  for  her 
valentine."  And  he's  glad,  the  wretch,  be- 
cause it  eases  him  of  greater  obligations. 
Let  us  hope  the  most  exacting  of  social 
queens  drew  him  next  time.  But  the  love 
affairs  of  Mr.  Pepys  will  not  bear  the  light. 

The  Valentine  Down  to  Date.— The 
sending  of  true-lovers'  knots  then  came  in  ; 
they  were  particularly  irresistible  when 
tied  around  a  wish-bone.  The  written  val- 
entine came  in  with  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  hateful  to  relate, 
the  beaux  bought  them  ready  written  or 
*hired  them  done  by  professional  writers, 
too  often  making  the  mistake  of  directing 
the  affair  themselves.  » 

The  printed  valentine  is  no  older  than  the 
present  century.  As  for  those  in  the  shops 
this  year,  there  has  been  a  new  departure  in 
the  way  of  "comics."  A  stuffed  owl  mounted 
on  a  card,  for  instance,  proclaims  himself 
too  wise  to  be  caught  in  the  matrimonial 
trap,  the  said  trap  being  baited  with  a  crim- 
son felt  heart.  Other  cards  with  either  a  cig- 
arette or  a  box  of  matches  tied  on  (the  latter 
is  peculiarly  suitable)  have  a  sentiment 
expressing  hope  that  the  affair  will  not  end 
in  smoke.  A  slipper  full  of  forget-me-nots 
is  pretty,  as  is  a  fan  edged  with  the  same 
flowers,  with  "The  girl  I  love"— a  letter  on 
each  stick— showing  when  the  fan  is  opened. 

P.  W.  Humpheeys. 

ECONOMY  IN  DRESS 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  every-day 
life  is  how  to  dress  tastefully  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  prevailing  style  and  yet  with 
reasonable  economy.  Now  I  am  speaking 
of  the  fair  sex,  not  of  the  lords  of  cre- 
ation, for  if  the  average  man  keeps  well 
brushed  and  groomed  he  looks  tolerably 
respectable.  But  few  women  have  solved 
this  problem  satisfactorily,  and  only  after 
years  of  painstaking  and  patient  study. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  choice  of  materials.  Fancy  fabrics  in 
new  designs  and  novel  arrangements  of 
color  attract  the  majority  of  young  and 
dressy  women,  and  flimsy  stuffs  with  dressy 
possibilities  are  irresistible  temptations  to 
them.  They  buy  these  fabrics,  and  pay  good 
prices  for  having  them  made  up,  for  only  an 
artist  can  handle  them  successfully.  The 
dresses  are  worn  a  few  times,  when  they 
become  faded,  or  draw  in  the  seams,  or  a 
few  rain-drops  make  ugly  spots,  and  they 
become  worthless  for  best  dresses.  Then 
there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  something 
new,  and  the  same  ground  is  gone  over 
again,  with  the  same  results. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  is  excellent 
for  trade,  and  pleasing  to  dressmakers,  and 
all  right  for  wealthy  women  who  can  afford 
to  wear  such  goods  and  have  them  replaced 
every  new  moon,  but  the  woman  who  would 
be  economical  must  put  all  of  these  temp- 
tations away  from  her,  for  economy  in  dress 
means  the  purchase"  of  only  excellent  fab- 
rics, mostly  in  plain  colors,  and  these  must 
be  made  in  styles  as  simple  and  plain  as 
possible. 

Some  women  are  always  in  exaggeration 
of  the  fashion.  When  trains  are  worn  theirs 
are  at  least  half  a  yard  longer  than.those  of 
other  people ;  when  high  sleeves  are  in  vogue 
theirs  cover  their  faces.  The  woman  who 
would  be  well  dressed  must  remember  that 
there  is  no  greater  error  than  exaggeration 
in  dress,  and  to  push  a  fashion  to  the  extreme 
is  to  suggest  the  grotesque.  We  often  blame 
fashion  for  ridiculous  excesses,  when  it  is 
the  exponents  of  fashion  who  by  their  exag- 
geration bring  certain  styles  into  disrepute. 
Any  fashion  in  excess  degenerates  into 
vulgarity,  and  the  wearer  of  such  exagger- 
ations is  deficient  in  refinement  and  good 
taste. 

A  high-grade  silk-warp  cloth  in  black, 
made  up  stylishly,  but  in  a  plain  fashion, 
and  finished  with  a  little  elegant  garniture, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  becoming  of 
garments.  It  is  also  inconspicuous,  and 
may  be  worn  repeatedly  without  exciting 
comment.  A  handsome  black  dress  may  be 
worn  again  and  again  without  exciting  un- 
pleasant comment,  or  it  may  be  changed  in 
appearance  by  the  use  of  a  few  trifling 
variations  in  the  way  of  neck-dressing 
trimmings  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  bit  of 
color. 

Another  useful  costume  would  be  a  black 
China  crepe  trimmed  with  lace  or  ruffles  of 


the  same  material.  Provide  several  sets 
of  ribbons,  one  set  of  black  and  the  others 
of  whatever  tints  or  tones  are  the  most  be- 
coming and  appropriate.  In  buying  ribbons 
avoid  high  colors  or  fancy  patterns,  and 
above  all  get  a  good  quality.  Cheap  rib- 
bons do  not  belong  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
economical  woman,  neither  do  cheap  fabrics 
of  any  sort.  Everything  she  buys  must  be 
first-class,  and  all  garments  must  be  well 
made  to  be  profitable. 

In  outside  garments— wraps,  cloaks  and 
the  like— the  economical  woman  must  be  to 
all  appearances  extravagant.  That  means 
that  she  must  buy  the  best  and  richest  ma- 
'  terial,  goods  that  do  not  depend  upon  show, 
but  intrinsic  worth,  for  their  effects.  Nov- 
elties, or  what  are  usually  called  stylish 
patterns,  are  not  her  wisest  selections. 
Richness  and  elegance,  not  showy  styles  and 
materials,  must  be  the  economical  woman's 
dependence  if  she  would  achieve  satisfactory 
results.  Augusta  Millee. 

i. 

KEEPING  MOTHER'S  BIRTHDAY 

Early  one  morning  a  dainty  little  note 
read,  "Will  you  come  to  lunch  Wednesday, 
to  celebrate  mother's  birthday?" 

Holding  the  letter  in  my  hand  I  said, 
"Why,  yes." 

"Mother's  birthday!"  It  has  been  said 
that  the  sweetest  words  in  the  English 
language  are  mother,  home  and  heaven. 
Memory  fails  to  carry  one  back  of  the  reali- 
zation of  a  mother's  love  and  watchfulness. 
She  was  the  first  to  inspire  our  hope  and 
win  our  confidence.  Her  ripened  judgment 
was  ever  at  our  service,  and  could  be  relied 
upon.  How  she  used  to  weave  a  brilliant 
destiny  for  every  one  of  the  household !  The 
name  mother  is  immortal.  Although  the 
name  of  home  is  the  echo  of  a  sacred  song 
to  many  of  us,  its  cadence  is  as  a  cherished 
memory  in  our  souls.  There  is  no  richer 
legacy  bequeathed  to  us  than  the  lives  and 
guardianship  of  our  mothers.  And  however 
fleeting  things  may  seem  here,  we  may  look 
toward  an  eternal  home  in  heaven  with  our 
mothers. 

But  I  still  held  the  letter,  and  read  on, 
"When  you  come  to  the  lunch,  can't  you 
bring  something  of  your  own  to  read— some 
prose  or  a  bit  of  verse?"  Mentioning  some 
of  the  names  of  the  guests,  she  said,  "You 
will  not  need  to  'hunt'  for  my  mother ;  for 
though  you  will  not  find  her  on  her  native 
'heath,'  she  will  be  surrounded  by  'lord'  and 
lady  and  friend  of  royal  blood."  So  I  took 
not  my  own  words  alone,  but  the  thought 
and  wish  of  the  whole  lunch-party  for  that 
dear  friend  who  had  lived  seventy-two  years. 

The  rose  that  bloomed  upon  the  face 
Of  the  fair  bride  of  years  gone  by, 

Still  blossoms  with  an  added  grace, 
And  joy  still  lights  the  love-lit  eye. 

Though  in  her  heart  is  a  vacant  place, 
Yet  two  daughters  stand  beside  her  now, 

And  with  tender  love  and  grace 
Form  a  wreath  of  glory  round  her  brow. 

Our  song  shall  say  the  joys  of  all  the  years 
Outnumbers  far  all  griefs  and  pain, 

And  all  life's  saddest  things  and  tears 
Have  brightened  into  joys  again. 

And  sweet  as  has  life's  portion  been 

Through  all  the  pleasant  past, 
Still,  as  at  Cana's  marriage  feast, 

The  best  wine  is  the  last. 

My  dear,  your  life  has  been  a  shining  light 

That  shineth  unto  the  perfect  day ; 
Few  shadows  have  come  with  the  years  in  their 
flight, 

May  the  other  years  the  same  trick  play. 

Maey  Joslyn  Smith. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  SHETLAND  FLOSS 

Friends  frequently  say,  "How  do  you 
accomplish  so  much?"  And  my  reply  is,  "I 
rest  by  change  of  work."  In  the  few 
minutes  waiting  for  supper,  or  !he  hour 
after,  while  the  rest  were  talking  or  getting 
ready  to  go  out  of  an  evening,  I  picked  up 
my  knitting  and  made  a  Newport  scarf  in 
time  I  would  otherwise  have  wasted.  This 
scarf  was  sent  for  a  Christmas  gift  to  one 
who  enjoyed  it  very  much.  It  required  one 
dollar's  worth  of  material,  was  wound 
double,  and  knit  on  wooden  needles  the  size 
of  the  little  finger.  I  cast  on  seventy-eight 
stitches,  and  knit  back  and  forth  in  plain 
garter-knitting,  and  finished  the  ends  with 
a  tied  fringe. 

Somehow  those  soft  wool  things  always 
appealed  to  me  for  use  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  I  had  a  lovely  square  of  fine  flannel 
with  pale  blue  half-moons  worked  in  it. 
This  I  hemmed,  and  crocheted  seven  rows 
of  knot  edge  around  it.  It  was  so  much 
admired  that  I  kept  on  making  them  until 
the  number  had  reached  seventeen  at  the 
last  count,  and  still  they  are  called  for. 


A  small  vest  to  wear  under  a  walking-coat 
can  be  knitted  in  blocks,  four  stitches  one 
way  and  four  ribbed,  until  four  rows  are 
made,  then  alternate  the  stitches.  It  can  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  three-cornered  handker- 
chief brought  down  to  a  belt. 

Make  your  own  children's  hoods  instead 
of  letting  them  wear  some  of  the  atrocities 
for  sale  in  the  stores.  The  hoods  that  are 
bought  have  neither  warmth  nor  wear  in 
them, 

A  pretty  boa  for  a  small  girl  can  be  made 
of  white  Shetland  floss  knit  in  tufted  stitch, 
making  the  loops  small  to  begin  with,  and 
tufted  toward  the  middle.  Of  black  the  boa 
would  look  well  for  an  older  person. 

Try  using  the  spare  moments  for  trifles, 
and  you  will  find  how  trifles  count  up. 

Chbistie  Ieving. 

■4. 

A  NICKEL  SAVED  IS  A  NICKEL  EARNED 

Dressed-kid  gloves  give  longer  service 
than  suede  ones. 

When  a  black-straw  hat  gets  rusty  give  it 
a  dressing  of  liquid  shoe-blacking. 

Be  sure  to  buy  hose  of  ample  length,  and 
to  rim  the  heels  before  they  are  worn. 

Always  sew  shoe-buttons  through  the 
holes  in  which  they  were  first  fastened. 

Keep  your  parasol  and  umbrella  un- 
strapped and  standing  on  the  end  of  the 
handle. 

If  shoes  that  have  been  worn  through  the 
day  are  laid  on  the  side  at  night  they  will 
dry  out  much  better  than  if  stood  on  the 
sole. 

Beinf  orce  all  new  shoe-laces  with  silk ' 
twist  by  sewing  them  lengthwise  in  running 
stitches  three  or  four  times,  stretching  the 
lace  to  its  extreme  length  with  every  line  of 
stitching. 

Reinforce  the  knees  of  children's  hose 
with  a  round  or  oval-shaped  piece  cut  from 
old  hose  of  the  same  color,  and  neatly  cross- 
stitch  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  hose  with 
cotton  thread. 

Give  added  length  of  days  to  kid  and 
other  leather  shoes,  as  well  as  keep  them 
black  and  soft,  by  rubbing  often  with  a  little 
vaseline  on  a  soft  cloth.  Always  first  dust 
them  thoroughly. 

Buy  linen  huckaback  by  the  yard,  and 
make  your  bedroom  towels.  A  plain  hand- 
made hem  is  not  so  decorative  as  a  hem- 
stitched one,  but  it  wears  longer  than  either 
that  or  a  fringe  finish. 

Buy  strong  seersucker  rather  than  sleazy 
five-cent  gingham  for  kitchen-work  aprons. 
It  costs  precisely  as  much  to  make  the  lat- 
ter, and  they  will  not  wear  one  third  as  long 
or  look  anything  like  as  well. 

Buy  ribbon  and  lace  for  trimming  your 
summer  gowns,  dress-shields,  hose  and 
handkerchiefs,  as  well  as  shoe-laces,  thread, 
needles  and  pins  of  various  sizes  and  sorts, 
by  the  whole  piece  or  the  dozen  at  a  whole- 
sale jobbing-house. 

Katheeine  B.  Johnson. 

A. 

EVENING  ENTERTAINMENT 

With  the  advent  of  long  winter  evenings 
the  young  people  and  some  older  ones  think 
of  parties  and  make  plans  to  entertain  their 
guests.  Each  one  wants  something  a  little 
newer  and  more  novel  than  her  neighbor's 
last  one.  "If  I  could  only  find  that  piece  I 
read  last  week,"  says  one;  or,  "There  was 
such  an  interesting  entertainment  described 
in  the  magazine  not  long  ago."  But  of 
course  the  paper  or  magazine  is  not  to  be 
found  when  wanted. 

Here  is  a  new  idea.  When  one  finds  some- 
thing practical  as  well  as  pleasing,  just  cut 
out  that  article  and  paste  it  in  a  scrap-book 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Many  a  bright 
thing  is  seen  in  a  newspaper  that  is  not  pre- 
served, and  if  only  taken  out  before  the 
paper  is  destroyed  there  will  soon  be  a 
collection  of  games  or  literary  sports  that 
will  afford  entertainment  for  a  number  of 
parties.  Recitations  are  often  required. 
Add  any  poetry  or  prose  to  the  scrap-book 
that  will  be  of  value  in  that  line.  Some- 
times there  is  found  a  list  of  words  unusually 
good  for  charades.  Give  those  a  corner,  also. 
A  witty  conundrum  is  always  relished,  and 
one  can  have  a  nice  little  stock  on  hand  by 
giving  them  a  page  or  two  in  this  book  of 
ideas. 

Hallowe'en,  birthday  or  anniversary  par- 
ties each  has  some  special  feature  to  be 
carried  out  to  be  a  success.  Save  all  the 
bright  things  in  a  scrap-book,  as  one  finds 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  the  hostess  will 
have  a  resource  to  provide  her  guests  with 
entertainment,  be  her  parties  few  or  many. 
Some  plans  that  seem  expensive  can  be  made 
practical  by  a  little  change  of  material  or 
decoration,  and  still  carry  out  the  same  idea 
as  suggested  at  first.  Gypsy. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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THE  FARM  AIND  RIRESIDE 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OVERFLOW 

By  Pauline  Shackleford  Colyar 


Chapter  VII. 

(•cford  was  more  given  to  philos- 
ophizing than  had  been  his  wont  in 
bygone  days,  and  he  freely  admitted 
that  where  Nellie  was  concerned  he 
was  scarcely  amenable  to  reason. 
Every  succeeding  year  brought  him 
renewed  joy  in  the  possession  of  such  a  daughter, 
and  knitted  the  tendrils  of  his  heart  more  closely 
about  her.  He  had  grown  almost  childlike  in  his 
dependence  upon  her,  and  chafed  under  even  a 
temporary  absence  from  her. 

"What  is  to  become  of  you,  Taylor,"  his  wife 
would  sometimes  ask,  "when  Nellie  marries  and 
leaves  the  home  nest?" 

"I  am  going  to  try  to  make  the  home  nest  so 
attractive  that  she  will  never  wish  to  leave  it." 

Mrs.  Buford  made  a  negative  gesture,  smiling 
incredulously,  but  did  not  reply.  It  was  with  this 
object  still  in  view  that  Buford  one  day  purchased 
Aubrey  Hall,  the  grand  old  ancestral  home  of  the 
Wilmots. 

It  was  some  half  dozen  miles  nearer  Natchez 
than  the  little  farm,  and  would  bring  them  in 
contact  with  different  neighbors.  Despite  her 
gratification  over  the  new  home,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  wrench  that  Mrs.  Buford  said  good-by  to  the 
little  cottage  in  which  so  many  happy  years  had 
been  spent;  but  to  Nellie  and  Aunt  Eindy  the 
move  meant  unalloyed  delight.  Together  they 
explored  every  nook  and  cranny  about  it,  and  as 
they  entered  one  after  another  of  the  big,  spacious 
rooms  the  old  woman's  unvarying  comment,  ac- 
companied by  an  unctuous  smile,  was: 

"Dis  heah's  what  I  be'n  use  ter.  Dis  heah's  like 
whar  I  wuz  fotch  up,  'mongst  de  sho-nuff  quality." 

"The  plantations  about  here  are  more  extensive, 
and  in  consequence  the  dwellings  are  further 
apart,"  explained  Buford  one  morning  while 
discussing  the  new  home  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. "But  we  will  try  not  to  be  lonesome,  for 
whenever  we  choose  we  can  bring  our  friends  to 
us;  we  certainly  have  room  enough  and  to  spare." 

"What  place  is  that  over  yonder?"  queried 
Nellie,  indicating  a  white  house  that  was  faintly 
discernible  through  the  trees. 

"The  Oaks.  It  belongs,  I  believe,  to  a  young 
fellow  who  is  finishing  his  education  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  vacant  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
negroes  stand  in  wholesome  awe  of  it— declare 
it's  haunted." 

"Only  think  of  being  in  such  close  proximity  to 
a  real  ghost,"  exclaimed  Nellie,  clasping  her 
hands  rapturously.  "I  don't  know  whether  this 
one  is  hospitably  disposed  or  not,  but  I  think  I 
will  go  over  soon  and  explore  for  myself." 

"Better  take  Aunt  Eindy  and  some  of  her 
'kunjer'  charms  along  with  you,"  laughed  the 
mother. 

Nellie  was  not  long  in  putting  her  threat  to  visit 
the  haunted  house  into  execution,  and  so  ideal  a 
spot  did  she  find  it  that  it  soon  became  one  of  her 
favorite  retreats.  In  point  of  architecture  it  was 
almost  a  *  duplicate  of  Aubrey  Hall,  but  the 
silence,  unbroken  save  by  a  medley  of  bird-notes, 
the  tangle  of  vines,  the  riot  of  bloom  in  the 
neglected  old  garden,  endowed  the  place  with  a 
charm  peculiarly  its  own. 

It  was  after  several  weeks'  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  place  that  she  came  home  one  day 
with  sparkling  eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  and  a  won- 
derful adventure  to  relate. 

"Oh,  father,  mother,  you  could  never  in  the 
world  guess  what  has  happened!"  she  cried,  seat- 
ing herself  upon  the  top  step,  and  conjointly 
addressing  her  parents,  who  sat  on  the  front 
veranda. 

"Then  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  try,"  said  her 
father,  looking  at  her  admiringly.  Her  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  had  slipped  from  her  head, 
and  hung  by  its  ribbons ;  fluffy  little  curls  clus- 
tered about  her  brow,  and  a  roguish  dimple  played 
hide  and  seek  in  one  of  her  cheeks.  She  had 
never  looked  prettier. 

"It  was  just  like  a  chapter  out  of  a  novel,"  the 
girl  went  on,  enthusiastically.  "I  had  been  wan- 
dering about  the  garden  over  there  (indicating  by 
a  gesture  The  Oaks),  but  after  awhile  I  sat  down 
on  a  rustic  bench,  and  was  listening  to  a  mocking- 
bird singing  on  the  top  of  a  crape-myrtle  near  by, 
when  I  heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  turning, 
found  a  handsome  young  man  at  my  side.  For  a 
moment  I  could  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes,  and  my  heart  almost  stood  still  from 
sheer  astonishment;  but  his  voice  was  low  and 
soft,  and  his  words  most  assuring." 

"But  what  right  had  he  there?"  demanded  the 
father,  far  from  pleased  at  this  turn  of  affairs. 

"What  right  had  he?"  echoed  Nellie,  in  droll 
mimicry  of  her  parent.  "Why,  father,  he  had  a 
thousandfold  better  right  to  be  there  than  I,  con- 
sidering that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  plantation." 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Buford. 
"That  was  indeed  a  veritable  adventure." 

"And  only  listen,"  continued  the  daughter.  "He 
has  just  reached  his  majority,  and  has  come 
here  to  live.  Won't  it  be  lovely  to  have  such  a 
neighbor!" 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  little  girl,"  remarked 
Buford.  "An  oily  tongue  and  a  good-looking  face 
are  not  the  only  requisites  to  a  gentleman.  How 
long  has  he  been  abroad?" 

"He  has  been  in  Europe  ever  since  his  father's 
death,  about  eight  years  ago.  You  know  he 
inherited  this  place  from  a  cousin,  and  has  never- 
lived  here  before." 


"He  was  communicative,  to  say  the  least  of  it," 
rejoined  Buford. 

"But  it  wasn't  his  fault,"  retorted  Nellie.  "I 
wanted  to  know  about  him,  and  he  was  polite 
enough  to  answer  my  questions;  that  was  all." 

"Poor  child!  This  comes  from  her  ignorance  of 
the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Buford,  in  an  aside  to  her 
husband.  "And  who  is  this  Adonis?"  she  added, 
aloud. 

vOh,  his  name  is  very  prosaic  and  disappoint- 
ing," sighed  Nellie,  with  a  forlorn  little  shake  of 
her  head.  "John  Fenimore  Kirkland." 

"What!"  cried  Buford,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"John  Fenimore  Kirkland!  Undoubtedly  this  is 
the  grandson  of  the  man  who  killed  my  father 
in  a  duel  when  I  was  but  a  child.  He  bears  the 
identical  name,  and  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  his 
son  did  inherit  a  fortune  from  a  cousin  on  his 
mother's  side.  What  accursed  fate  ever  brought 
us  so  near  together?  I  forbid  you  ever  again  to 
see  or  speak  to  him." 


Chapter  VIII. 

The  proverbial  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky 
could  not  more  completely  have  subdued  Nellie 
than  did  her  father's  sudden  irate  words.  For  a 


to  avenge  his  father's  death.  Fortunately,  the  old 
man  died  before  they  ever  encountered  each 
other." 

Upon  the  pretext  of  a  headache  Nellie  kept  to 
her  room  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  when 
she  met  her  father  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next 
morning  the  storm-cloud  had  passed  away,  and 
he  was  again  his  natural  self.  Indeed,  if  any- 
thing, he  was  even  more  tender  and  considerate 
than  was  his  wont,  -by  way  of  compensation  for 
his  harsh  words.  But  the  shock  of  his  anger  had 
been  so  violent  and  unexpected  that  his  daughter 
still  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  him. 

Her  chief  anxiety  now,  however,  resolved  itself 
into  dread  of  the  expected  visit  from  her  new 
neighbor,  for  with  hospitable  intent  she  had  urged 
him  to  come  to  see  her,  and  he  had  eagerly  prom- 
ised to  do  so.  Under  existing  circumstance*  she 
did  not  dare  mention  his  name  again,  even  to  her 
mother,  and  at  the  sound  of  every  strange  voice, 
every  footfall  on  the  veranda,  her  heart  stood 
still,  lest  it  might  be  he.  She  was  afraid  to  con- 
jecture what  the  consequences  of  a  meeting 
between  her  father  and  the  young  man  would  be, 
but  two,  three,  half  a  dozen  days  went  by  without 
bringing  him,  and  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing she  began  to  believe  that  her  anxiety  had 
been  all  for  naught.  Perhaps  from  the  first  he 
had  never  meant  to  come,  and  had  given  his 
promise  idly,  because  she  showed  such  gratifica- 
tion at  having  him  do  so.  This  chance  meeting  of 
theirs  had,  of  course,  been  merely  an  incident  in  his 
life,  coming  as  he  did  from  the  busy,  active  world ; 
but  it  had  marked  an  epoch  in  hers.  He  was  so 
different  from  the  other  men  she  had  known,  and 
in  all  he  did  and  all  he  said  there  was  a  charm  so 
exotic,  so  peculiarly  his  own.  With  yet  another 
change  of  mood  she  wondered  if  he  had  not  found 
the  big  empty  house  too  lonely,  and  weakened  in 
his  resolution  to  remain  there.  Even  now  he 
might  be  far  away.  But  that  night  when  she  went 
up-stairs  to  her  own  room  she  saw  a  light  twink- 
ling, star-like,  from  a  window  over  at  The  Oaks. 


'I  FORBID  YOU  TO 
SPEAK  TO  HIM" 


'YOU  LOOK  LIKE  A  SYLVAN  GODDESS" 


moment  she  sat  dumb  with  astonishment,  follow- 
ing with  her  eyes  his  retreating  figure  as  he 
strode  past  her  down  the  steps  and  away. 

"I  never  saw  him  like  this  before,"  she  cried, 
turning  to  her  mother  with  wistful  appeal  in  her 
glance.  "I  didn't  know  father  could  be  so  angry." 

"I  regret  more  than  I  can  say,  dear,  that  you 
should  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  this  out- 
burst," replied  the  mother,  with  gentle  sympathy. 
"I  myself  did  not  dream  that  your  father  could 
have  been  so  prejudiced  against  a  stranger 
because  of  his  relationship  to  an  enemy.  But  this 
I  do  know,  the  old  feud  was  as  much  a  heritage 
to  him  as  the  plantation  over  there  was  to  young 
Kirkland.  I  really  doubt  if  either  one  or  the 
other  knows  the  cause  of  the  duel,  and  it  has  been 
so  long  since  I  have  heard  the  tragedy  alluded  to 
that  I  hoped  the  bitterness,  at  least,  had  passed 
away." 

"But,"  rejoined  Nellie  thoughtfully.  "I  am  sure 
Mr.  Kirkland  does  not  feel  any  such  enmity  to  us. 
I  told  him  my  name,  and  father's,  too.  and  yet  he 
was  just  as  cordial  afterward  as  before.  In  fact, 
the  name  seemed  to  convey  no  especial  meaning 
to  his  mind  whatever." 

"His  long  absence  from  home  and  his  foreign 
education  may  in  a  measure  be  responsible  for 
that,"  came  the  answer.  "Besides,  the  situation 
is  hardly  the  same,  anyway,  for  whether  his  grand- 
father was  or  was  not  to  blame,  he  escaped  with 
his  life  in  the  duel,  and  killed  his  adversary. 
Taylor's  mother,  it  seemed,  fanned  the  flame  of 
his  hatred  throughout  his  boyhood,  and  it  was  his 
most  cherished  hope,  upon  reaching  man's  estate, 


When  her  parents  announced  their  intention  of 
spending  the  next  day  in  Natchez  Nellie  begged 
to  be  left  at  home  under  Aunt  Eindy's  protection. 

"I  am  almost  glad  you  are  not  going,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Buford,  "for  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  tire- 
some trip.  I  have  a  lot  of  uninteresting  shopping 
to  do,  and  father,  too,  will  be  busy." 

"Yes,"  said  Buford,  between  intermittent  sips 
of  coffee,  "and  we  are  coming  back  with  traveler's' 
appetites,  so  have  a  good,  hot  supper  ready." 

•  You  all  needn't  be  skeered  'bout  dat  part,  kaze 
Ise  gwine  ter  see  to  it  dat  you  don't  go  to  bed 
hongry,"  ventured  Aunt  Eindy,  suddenly  emerg- 
ing from  the  obscurity  of  the  preserve-closet, 
where  she  had  been  placing  some  newly  filled  jars. 

"Very  well,  then,  we'll  depend  upon  you,"  was 
Buford's  laughing  rejoinder,  and  a  few  moments 
later  he  and  his  wife  were  bowling  along  the 
carriage-drive  which  led  from  the  grove. 

Summer  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  air  was 
sweet  with  rich,  resinous  odors.  Chinkapins 
peeped  from  their  brown  burs,  wild  grapes  hung 
in  tempting  clusters  from  their  vines,  and  the 
woods  were  gorgeous  in  the  livery  of  autumn. 

More  from  restlessness  than  with  any  defined 
purpose,  as  the  afternoon  was  waning,  Nellie 
caught  up  her  large  hat  and  left  the  house. 

"Whar  you  gwine,  honey?"  demanded  Aunt 
Eindy,  who  had  missed  her  charge  and  come  in 
search  of  her.  She  now  stood  on  the  front 
veranda,  following  her  with  anxious  eyes. 

"I  hardly  know."  Nellie  called  back,  glancing 
over  her  shoulder.  "To  get  some  chinkapins, 
maybe." 
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"Well,  den,"  rejoined  the  old  woman,  elevating 
her  voice  to  make  herself  heard,  "be  sho  to  go 
down  to  dat  tree  'long  by  de  spring,  kaze  I  heerd 
yo'  pa  tell  Mose  yistiddy  to  git  a  long  cane  an' 
thrash  some  off  o'  it  for  you." 

"Very  well,"  came  Nellie's  answer,  with  a  part- 
ing wave  of  the  hand.  "Look  for  me  when  you 
see  me,  and  don't  be  uneasy  if  I  am  not  back 
early." 

"Dat  chile  is  lonesome,  she  is,"  soliloquized 
Aunt  Eindy,  with  a  shake"  of  her  turbaned  head. 
"Bless  de  po'  leetle  thing,  it's  a  shame  she  ain't 
got  no  young  folks  to  soshate  wid  her.  'Pears  like 
Miss  Ellen  an-  Marse  Taylor  done  forgit  dey  wuz 
young  dey  own  se'v's  once,  an'  aldough  dey  does 
set  so  much  sto'  by  her  dey  don't  'vite  nobody 
heah  to  'muse  her." 

For  awhile  Nellie  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
grove,  picking  here  a  bunch  of  Michaelmas 
daisies,  there  a  stock  of  goldeurod,  and  clusters 
of  bright-hued  leaves  from  low-hanging  branches. 
Finally,  bethinking  herself  of  Aunt  Eindy's  sug- 
gestion, she  made  her  way  to  the  designated 
chinkapin-tree,  and  found  that  Mose  had  faithfully 
performed  his  task,  for  the  ground  was  abun- 
dantly strewn  with  the  polished  little  nuts.  It 
was  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to  fill  the  crown  of 
her  hat  with  them,  and  seating  herself  under  the 
shade  of  the  tree,  she  wove  a  wreath  of  the  flowers 
and  pinned  the  leaves  at  her  throat  and  belt. 

"You  look  like  a  sylvan  goddess,"  said  a  well- 
modulated  voice,  and  glancing  up,  she  saw  young 
Kirkland,  hat  in  hand,  standing  in  front  of  her. 
"If  I  were  an  artist,"  he  went  on,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  grass  at  her  feet,  "I  should  like  to 
paint  you  just  as  you  look  now." 

"You  have  a  most  astonishing  way  of  material- 
izing without  warning,"  said  Nellie,  starting  at 
the  sudden  apparition,  yet  flushing  with  pleasure 
at  sight  of  the  handsome  young  man.  "I  hope 
you  haven't  contracted  the  habit  from  the  ghost 
over  at  The  Oaks?" 

"I  have  not  yet  made  his  ghostship's  acquain- 
tance," laughed  Kirkland,  "though  the  darkies  do 
tell  gruesome  tales  of  his  doings.  So  you  have 
been  gathering  chinkapins,"  he  went  on,  with  the 
easy  bonhomie  characteristic  of  him.  "How  they 
bring  back  the  days  of  my  childhood!  Why  didn't 
you  invite  me  to  come  over  and  help  you?"  He 
had  drawn  the  hat  up  to  him,  and  was  idly  running 
his  fingers  through  the  shiuing  mass.  But  Nellie's 
face  had  grown  very  grave. 

"You  cannot,  you  must  not  ever  come  here 
again!"  she  faltered,  avoiding  his  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying?"  he  demanded, 
sitting  suddenly  erect.  "What  have  I  done  to 
offend  you?" 

"Oh,  you  don't  understand!"  cried  Nellie,  with 
a  pathetic  little  droop  to  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "It  isn't  that  you  have  done  anything 
wrong,  or— or  that  I  don't  want  to  see  you,  but—" 

"As  long  as  you  want  me  it  shall  be  my  greatest 
happiness  to  come,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  his 
bright,  changeful  face  growing  suddenly  tender. 

"But  you  didn't  come  before,  and  it  has  been  a 
whole  week  since  you  promised  me,"  retorted 
Nellie,  with  the  petulant  air  of  a  spoiled  child. 

"And  is  that  why  I  am  to  be  banished  perpet- 
ually hereafter?  Have  I  sinned  past  all  forgive- 
ness?" he  "demanded,  with  a  dreamy,  half-serious 
smile  on  his  face,  a  caressing  inflection  in  his  low, 
soft  voice.  "I  did  not  forget  my  promise,"  he  went 
on.  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  "and  have  been 
counting  the  hours  until  I  might  come;  but  I  was 
called  away  on  business  the  morning  after  I  saw 
you.  and  returned  only  last  night." 

Nellie  met  the  steady  gaze  of  his  eyes  with  a 
sort  of  rapturous  wonder  in  her  own.  Her  pulses 
were  athrob  with  a  sensation  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain. 

"Oh,  you  don't  understand."  she  again  repeated, 
with  returning  despondency.  "It  is  not  what  I 
wish;  it  is  my  father's  command." 

"Your  father's  command!"  exclaimed  Kirkland, 
looking  the  surprise  he  fell.  ""Why.  how  can  that 
be?  He  does  not  know  me— has  never  even  seen 
me." 

"But  I  told  him  your  name,"  Nellie  went  on, 
nerving  herself  for  the  painful  ordeal,  "and  the 
very  moment  he  heard  it  he  grew  white  with  rage. 
He  declared  that  it  was  your  grandfather  who 
killed  his  father  in  a  duel,  and  forbade  me  ever 
again  to  see  or  speak  to  you." 

"And  I  am  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  my  grand- 
father's act!"  cried  Kirkland,  a  dash  of  defiance 
in  his  tone.  "This  is  monstrous!  Why,  the  old 
man  died  before  I  was  born.  And  granting  that 
he  did  kill  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  it  was  all  fair 
and  square.  These  meetings,  to  right  some  real 
or  imaginary  wrong,  these  'affairs  d'honneur,'  so 
called,  were  of  every-day  occurrence  fifty  years 
ago." 

"But  my  father  says  your  grandfather  shot  first ; 
that  he  fired  before  the  word  was  given,"  urged 
Nellie,  in  extenuation  of  her  parent's  prejudice. 

"That  was  a  mistake,"  asserted  Kirkland,  very 
earnestly.  "He  may  have  been  hot-tempered;  he 
may  have  provoked  the  quarrel;  he  may  even 
have  sent  the  challenge  without  sufficient  cause, 
but  he  never  took  an  underhanded  advantage  of 
any  man.  Believe  me,  this  sin,  at  least,  cannot  be 
laid  at  a  Kirkland's  door." 

"And  I  do  believe  you,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
that  tender,  trustful  grace  peculiar  to  her.  "I  am 
sure  there  must  have  been  some  misconception." 

"Yes,"  said  Kirkland,  thoughtfully,  "even  with 
the  best  intentions  things  are  easily  perverted.  I 
never  heard  my  father  allude  to  the  duel  but  once, 
and  that  was  to  deplore  the  death  of  your  grand- 
father. The  Southern  vendetta  should  have  died 
out  with  the  code  duela." 

"And  now  we  are  made  to  suffer  for  it,"  supple- 
mented Nellie,  almost  tearfully,  "we  who  never 
even  saw  these  two  old  men.  I  was  so  happy  that 
day  when  you  told  me  that  you  were  going  to  live 
at  The  Oaks,"  she  went  on,  with  a  pathetic  little 
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smile,  "and  all  the  way  home  I  was  planning  how 
we  could  ride  and  walk  together,  and  how  often 
you  would  come  to  see  me." 

The  directness  of  this  speech  left  no  room  for 
amhiguity,  and  the  rare  artlessness  of  the  speaker 
was  far  more  fascinating  to  Kirkland  than  the 
most  studied  coquetry  could  have  been.  Her 
beautiful,  dainty  face  was  turned  fully  toward 
him  while  she  spoke,  and  for  a  second  he  sat 
silently  studying  it.  hearing  only  the  insistent 
beating  of  his  own  heart.  The  sunlight  still 
.  lingered  in  the  depths  of  her  blue  eyes,  and 
touched  her  bright  hair,  which  surmounted  her 
head  like  an  aureole.  She  was  perilously,  irre-- 
sistibly  lovely,  and  the  little  blind  god  who  had  all 
the  while  been  lying  in  ambush  suddenly  stormed 
the  citadel  of  Kirkland's  heart,  leaving  him  to 
surrender  at  discretion. 

"Then  let  me  still  come,"  he" pleaded.  "Your 
father  must  in  time  see  the  error  of  his  course. 
He  cannot  be  so  unreasonable,  so  cruej  as  to 
condemn  me  for — " 

"He  is.  coming  now!  Go,  go— quick!"  cried 
Nellie,  springing  to  her  feet. 

"But  I  am  not  afraid  to  stay,"  urged  Kirkland, 
quiet  resolve  in  his  tone.  "Perhaps  if  he  should 
see  me  and  talk  to  me  I  might  in  a  measure  over- 
come his  prejudice,  for  indeed  it  is  so  groundless 
as  to  be  almost  absurd." 

"Oh,  no;  you  don't  understand!"  persisted  the 
girl,  with  tense  excitement.  "It  has  grown  with 
his  growth;  it  is  a  part  of  4iis  very  religion  to 
hate  the  name  which  you  bear.  If  not  for  your 
own  sake,  for  mine  go!" 

"But  it  is  not  good-by!"  avowed  Kirkland,  seiz- 
ing her  hand  and  pressing  it  with  fierce,  uncon- 
scious strength.  "I  can't  leave  you  like  this.  I 
must— I  will  see  you  again.  When?  "Where?" 

The  carriage  which  had  been  sent  to  the  station 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buford  was  already  rounding  a 
curve  of  the  circuitous  gravel  road  which  wound 
through  the  grove,  and  at  the  next  turn  would 
come  in  full  view  of  them. 

i  "I  shall  be  riding,  on  the  road  to  the  creek," 
replied  Nellie,  almost  desperate  at  the  delay, 
"day  after  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock." 

"Then  it  is  'au  revoir,'  "  said  Kirkland,  doffing 
his  hat  and  leisurely  taking  his  departure  along 
the  little  path  which  ran  almost  parallel  with  the 
carriage-drive. 

"What  possessed  him  to  go  that  way  instead  of 
through  the  woods?"  lamented  Nellie,  as  she  saw 
him  nearing  the  vehicle  which  contained  her 
parents.  ^'They  might  never  have  suspected  his 
coming  had  he  taken  the  least  care  to  evade  them, 
and  now  he  has  intentionally  gone  where  they  will 
come  face  to  face  with  him.  I  suppose  he  consid- 
ered it  a  lowering  of  his  dignity  to  try  to  keep  his 
visit  a  secret,  and  I  can't  make  him  understand 
how  disastrous  father's  discovery  of  itwill  be." 

She  saw  her  father  striding -up  and  down  the 
front  gallery  as  she  reached  the  house,  and  she 
had  hardly  ascended  the  steps  ere  he  demanded, 
g&°n&.  "Who, was  the  young  man  we  met  leaving 
the  grove?" 

.  "It  was  Mr.  Kirkland,  from  The  Oaks,"  came 
Nellie's  answer. 

"I  suspected  as  much  when  I  saw  him,"  Buford 
burst  forth,  his  face  flushed  with  anger;  "but  had 
I  been  sure  I  should  have  ordered  him  off  the 
premises.  I  should  also  like  to  know  why  my 
wishes— my  peremptory  commands— on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  so  flagrantly  disobeyed." 

"Father,"  said  the  girl,  meeting  his  wrathful 
glance  calmly,  "I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Kirkland 
since  the  day  I  first  met  him,  and  he  came  just 
now  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  I  made 
known  to  him,  however,  that  you  objected  to  his 
being  here,  and  asked  him  not  to  repeat  his  visit." 

Mrs.  Buford,  who  had  gone  to  her  room  to 
remove  her  bonnet,  reached  the  front  door  just  as 
her  daughter  was  crossing  the  threshold  into  the 
hall,  and  in  time  to  hear  her  reply. 

"Where  are  you  going,  dear?  "  she  queried,  with 
anxious  concern. 

"To  my  room  for  awhile,"  said  Nellie,  control- 
ling her  voice  with  an  effort. 

"Taylor,"  admonished  the  mother,  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  alone,  "I  think  you  act 
unwisely  with  Nellie  in  this  matter.  It  might 
have  an  effect  contrary  to  what  you  intend,  for 
although  she  has  been  a  good,  dutiful  child,  she- is 
far  more  easily  governed  by  affection  than  fear." 

^'Ellen,"  retorted  Buford,  impatiently,  "I  have 
neither  asked  nor  desired  your  advice,  and  for 
tjhis  once  prefer  taking  my  own  course.  More- 
over, apart  from  all  prejudice,  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  this  young  jackanapes,  and  he 
may  be  anything  but  a  fit  associate  for  Nellie." 

"Just  as  you  please,  Taylor,"  came  the  quiet 
rejoinder,  "but  I  warn  you  that  you  are  not  acting 
wisely." 

After  this,  as  though  by  tacit  agreement,  Kirk- 
land's name  became  a  tabooed  subject  at  Aubrey 
Hall.  Not  even  remotely  was  his  proximity 
alluded  to,  and  a  casual  observer  would  have 
noted  nothing  unusual  in  the  relations  of  the  little 
household ;  bul  nevertheless  a  subtle  change  had 
been  enacted,  and  there  was  an  air  of  constraint, 
of  unrest— an  indefinable  something  that  made 
itself  felt  rather  than  seen. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


DOCKING  HORSES 

Docking  horses  took  its  rise  in  the  dark  days 
when  bull  and  bear  baiting  were  honored  by  a 
place  in  the  category  of  sport,  rightly  now  rel- 
egated by  law  to  the  catalogue  of  outrage.  This 
custom  of  docking  was  once  generally  applied  to 
English  roadsters,  hunters  and  harness-horses. 
The  only  useful  purpose  it  ever  served  was  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  when  British  dragoons  could  be 
most  easily  distinguished  from  French  by  their 
cock-tails.  It  fell  into  disuse  with  the  decline  of 
road-coaches,  and  we  owe  its  unwelcome  revival 
to  their  partial  restoration.— Blackwood. 
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Pebspective  View  of  a  Cheap  Residence, 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CHEAP  RESIDENCE 

The  plans  of  the  cheap  residence  illustrated 
herewith  were  designed  for  a  narrow  lot  and  to 
obtain  as  much  interior  accommodation  as  pos- 
sible for  a  small  outlay  of  money.  This  cottage 
could  be  built-in  frame,  and  finished  in  very  good 
style  in  soft  wood,  stained  and  varnished,  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  would  have  a 
seven-foot  cellar  underneath  the  whole  house,  with 
stone  walls ;  the  cellar  is  provided  with  a  flue  for 
ventilation,  or  for  a  furnace.  The  first  story  has 
a  very  good  stair-hall  six  feet  six  inches  wide, 
with  open  rail  and  baluster  stairs  running  from 
first  floor  to  attic.  The  parlor  or  living-room  is 
fourteen  by  fourteen  feet.  The  kitchen  and 
dining-room  in  one  is  fourteen  by  fourteen  feet, 
and  has  a  pantry  connected  with  it  six  feet  six 
inches  by  nine  feet.  There  is  a  large  cupboard  in 
the  pantry,  and  also  one  at  the  side  of  the  chimney 
in  the  kitchen.  The  cellar  stairs  go  down  from 
the  pantry  underneath  the  main  stairway.  The 
porches,  front  and  rear,  are  of  liberal  dimensions. 
On  the  second  floor  are  two  bedrooms,  each 
fourteen  by  fourteen  feet,  one  small  bedroom  six 
feet  six  inches  by  eight  feet,  a  bath-room  six  feet 
six  inches  by  nine  feet,  and  an  open  stair-hall. 
The  front  bedroom  has  an  oriel-window  built  out 
over  the  porch  roof,  making  a  cozy  nook  that  will 
give  a  view  up  and  down  the  street.  The  bath- 
room is  large  enough  to  contain  a  path-tub,  wash- 
stand  and  water-closet,  or  the  room  could  be  used 
for  a  small  bedroom  or  a  wardrobe.  Open  fire- 
places are  provided  in  parlor  and  front  bedroom, 
the  back  rooms  being  provided  with  flues  for 
stoves.  The  attic  is  divided  into  two  well-lighted 
bedroomSj  the  stairs  to  same  landing  in  a  small 
hall  that  gives  access  to  both  attic  rooms. 

This  plan  could  very  conveniently  have  a  one- 
story  kitchen  added  to  the  rear,  with  a  passage 
through  the  pantry  to  the  present  kitchen,  making 
it  the  dining-room.  In  that  case  the  back  porch 
would  be  turned  the  other  way,  running  along- 
side of  the  back  kitchen.  This  improvement 
could  be  added  at  any  time. 

The  exterior  has  the  first  story  elap-boarded, 
the  second  story  and  gables  being  covered  with 


shingles.  Heavy  projections  at  the  height  of  the 
second  floor  and  square  of  the  building  cast  deep 
shadows,  and  the  modillions  or  brackets  give  it  an 
ornamental  appearance. 

Keaders  wishing  further  particulars  as  to  plans 
or  specifications  can  obtain  them  of  the  architect 
through  the  editor  of  this  paper. 


WHY  APPLES  DISCOLOR  WHEN  CUT  • 

Why  should  apples,  pears  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
potatoes  change  color  in  the  air,  and  only  make 
this  change  when  they  are  in  their  raw,  uncooked 
state?  What  is  the  true  inwardness  underlying 
this  external  symptom?  To  simply  say  it  is  due 
to  a  process  of  oxidation  does  not  convey  much 
definite  knowledge  to  the  inquirer,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  only  during  the  past  few  years  that  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  understanding  better  the 
reason  of  this  change  of  color.  The  latest  and 
most  thorough  explanation  is  one  lately  put  for- 
ward by  a  chemist  named  Lindet,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
planation of  considerable  interest.  Within  the 
cells  of  the  tissues  which  make  up  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  apple— the  part  that  is  eaten— there  is  pro- 
duced in  their  jelly-like  contents  a  certain  product 
to  which  the  name  malase  or  laccase  has  been 
variously  given  (malase  will  probably  be  the  name 
finally  used,  as  laccase  has  already  been  adopted 
for  another  product)-;  and  this  product  belongs  to 
a  curious  cl^ss  of  substances  known  as  enzymes. 
Enzyiros  have  only  been  discussed  seriously  of 
late  years,  and  even  up  to  quitelately  much  doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  what  their  properties  are, 
ancl  even  indeed  if  they  had  any  real  existence  or 
not;  however,  that  point  is  now  practically 
settled,  and,  in  fact,  they  have  been  isolated  and 
examined. 

Now,  an  enzyme  is  a  production  of  the  activity 
of  the  cell  which  has  the  unique  power  of  influen- 
cing other  substances  in  its  neighborhood  and  yet 
remaining  unaltered  in  any  way  itself.  It  can 
exert  influence  without  apparently  being  affected 
by  so  doing.  Its  own  constitution  is  stable,  but  it 
possesses  power  to  act,  even  at  a  distance,  on 
certain  of  its  surroundings,  and  produce  great 
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effects  on  the  constitution  of  other  matter,  in  some 
way  not  yet  thoroughly  comprehended.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
ordinary  chemical  action.  In  chemical  action  one 
substance  acts  on  another  by  effecting  some  ex- 
change, or  producing  some  rearrangement  of  the 
atoms  comprising  both  substances.  In  combining 
with  another  it  must  itself  be  changed  according 
to  some  definite  law,  and  only  through  that  change 
can  chemical  action  be  effected.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  chemical  action,  and  when 
once  the  new  combination  is  brought  about,  and  a 
stable  equilibrium  ensued,  then  there  is  an  end  to 
the  matter  until  new  substances  come  into  play. 

But  with  enzymes  the  case  is  very  different. 
Apparently  their  power  of  influencing  is  illimitable. 
They  do  not  change  themselves,  and  so  they  can 
continue  to  exert  the  influence  that  is  peculiar  to 
themselves  for  an  indefinite  time.  There  is  no 
point  of  .stable  equilibrium  in  this  relationship. 
Enzymes  stand  in  a  position  of  great  interest 
nowadays,  when  the  search  among  the  beginnings 
of  life  is  so  intense,  and  when  the  effort  to  prove 
or  disprove  spontaneous  generation— the  origin  of 
life  from  the  non-living  is  so  keenly  maintained 
by  chemists  and  biologists,  for  in  one  instance 
certainly  where  very  careful  and  exact  study  has 
been  made  of  an  enzyme  it  is  suggested  that  the 
substance  stands  midway  between  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic,  that  it  is  the  stepping-stone 
across  the  gulf  which  has  hitherto  divided  the 
living  from  that  which  has  never  known  life. 

The  particular  enzyme— malase— which  is  found 
in  the  cells  of  an  apple  effects  its  work  by  causing 
some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  be  transferred 
from  the  air  to  a  substance  also  found  within  the 
cells— the  tannin— and  it  is  suggested  that  it 
serves,  in  some  sort  of  a  way,  as  a  carrier.  And 
the  result  of  its  influence  on  tannin  is  that  the 
nature  of  the  tannin  is  altered,  and  dark-colored 
substances,  compounds  of  oxygen,  are  formed 
which  dye  the  walls  first  pinkish,  then  a  dull  red, 
and  finally  a  dirty  brown.  It  is  obvious  that 
though  the  malase  is  probably  always  present  in 
the  cells,  it  cannot  exert  its  influence  to  any  pur- 
pose while  the  apple  is  whole  and  surrounded  by 
a  firm,  clear  skin,  for  the  air  cannot  obtain  per- 
mission until  the  peel  is  removed  or  the  apple  cut 
through,  and  hence  there  is  no  free  oxygen  to  work 
with.  But  when  the  cells  have  been  exposed  the 
air  enters,  the  malase  transfers,  in  mysterious  way, 
the  oxygen,  the  tannin  is  changed  in  nature,  and 
the  cells  are  dyed  with  the  products.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  malase  and  the  tannin 
must  be  side  by  side  in  the  same  cells  for  this  effect 
to  take  place.— Selected.  ■ 


APPLES 

Apples  were  at  one  time  underestimated;  they 
were  scarcely  considered  a  fruit  rare  enough  for 
the  consideration  of  the  epicure,  unless,  indeed, 
they  formed  a  part  of  some  elaborate  dessert,  com- 
pounded and  cooked  by  a  skilled  housekeeper. 
Apple  jellies,  puddings,  pies  and  cakes  might  do, 
but  plain  raw  apples  were  fit  only  for  school-chil- 
dren, vegetarians  or  the  poor.  All  this  is  now 
changed,  and  the  apple  has  come  to  its  own  again. 

But  if  its  flavor  has  been  at  various  times  slightly 
esteemed  or  discredited,  at  least  its  wholesome- 
ness  has  been  steadily  recognized.  "Apple 
sayings"  are  frequent,  both  in  our  country  and  in 
England,  all  of  which  testify  in  favor  of  the  fruit. 
In  the  "west  countree"  there  are  four  such: 

"An  apple  a  day 
Sends  the  doctor  away," 

is  the  first  and  briefest.  Then  follow,  in  the  order 
of  their  vigor,  three  more : 

"Apple  in  the  morning, 
Doctor's  warning." 

"Roast  apple  at  night, 
Starved  the  doctor  outright." 

"Eat  an  apple  going  to  bed, 
Knock  the  doctor  on  the  head." 

A  little  less  aggressive  is  one  of  the  Midlands : 

"Three  each  day,  seven  days  a  week— 
Buddy  apple,  ruddy  cheek." 

But  more  interesting  than  these  is  an  old  orchard 
verse  which  used  to  be  recited  on  certain  ancient 
farms  on  the  plucking  of  the  first  ripe  apples  of 
the  crop.  Misfortune  was  supposed  to  follow  its 
omission,  and  its  utterance  was  quite  a  little  cer- 
emony, the  first  apple  over  which  it  was  spoken 
being  presented  to  a  young  girl,  who  halved  and 
bit  it  before  any  further  fruit  was  gathered,  or  at 
least  tasted.  Thus  it  ran : 

"The  fruit  of  Eve  receive  and  cleave, 

And  taste  the  flesh  therein ; 
A  wholesome  food,  for  man  'tis  good 

That  once  tor  man  was  sin. 
And  since  'tis  sweet,  why,  pluck  and  eat, 

The  Lord  will  have  it  so ; 
For  that  which  Eve  did  grieve,  believe 
Hath  wrought  its  all  of  woe- 
Eat  the  apple  1" 
—The  Youth's  Companion. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
i'5  incfles  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


Plan  of  the  Fikst  Floob 


Plan  of  the  Second  Floob 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


YEARS 
FREE TRIAL 

■     THE  UNIQUE 

E.CORNISH  PLAN 
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PIANOS 
andORGAHS 

has  spread  over 
the  entire  civil- 
ized world  and 
has  been  the 
means  of  building 
up  a  vast  business 

Over  a  Quarter 
of  a  Million 
Satisfied 
Customers 

attest  the  honesty  of  this  modern  method  of I 
piano  selling.  \V<e  Warrant  our  Pianos  and 
Organs  for  25  Years.  Back  of  that  Warranty 
19  a  business  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 
jm  n  »s  0ar  Souvenir  Catalogue  for  1900! 
r*  t\  C  tSt  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
musical  hooks  In  the  trade.  The  frontispiece  Is 
a  masterly  reproduction  in  colors  of  an  oil  paint  ing 
representing  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Angelic  Choir. 
This  catalogue  is  sent,  postpaid,  together  with 
a  novel  reference  book— "The  Heart  of  the  People  " 
—and  our  latest  special  offers,  free.  The  catalogue 
describes  all  our  pianos  and  organs.  It  tells  about 

The  Cornish  Patent  Musical  Attachment! 

Cor  Pianos,  Imitates  ACCU- 
RATELY Harp,  Banjo,  Guitar, 
Zither,  Mandolin,  etc.,  while 
the  famous  patent  Combination 
Slultitone  Reed  Action  make  the 
CORNISH  Organs  unequalled  in 
tone  —  reproduce  the  power  of  a 
full  orchestra. 


A  prompt  response  to  this  ad- j 
vertisement  will  secure  a  DIS-I 
COUNT  of  $10  on  the  list  price  I 
in  our  1900  Catalogue  on  any  I 
COKXI8H  OKGAX  or  ^SO^ 
on  the  list  price  of  a 
CORNISH  PIANO* 


Send  for  particulars  of  the 
Cornish  Co-operative  Plan  1 
showing  how  you  can  make 
money  working  for  us,  or  a 

Cornish  Piano  or  Organ  Free| 


References  t  YourbanJz* 
dux  bank,  any  bank. 


ORGANS  $25 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  | 


CORNISH  &  CO., 

WASHINGTON.  N.  J. 


EST  A  8  U  S  H  E  O  SO  YE  A  r\  S . 


Winter  in  the  South 


Tlie  season  approaches  when  one's  thoughts 
turn  toward  a  place  where  the  inconveniences  of 
a  Northern  winter  may  be  escaped.  No  section 
of  this  country  offers  such  ideal  spots  as  the  Gulf 
Coast  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  It 
possesses  a  mild  climate,  pure  air,  even  temper- 
ature and  facilities  for  hunting  and  fishing  enjoyed 
by  no  other  section.  Accommodations  for  visitors 
are  first-class,  and  can  be  secured  at  moderate 
prices.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is 
the  only  line  by  which  it  can  be  reached  in 
through  cars  from  Northern  cities.  Through  car 
schedules  to  all  points  in  Florida  by  this  line  are 
also  perfect.  Write  for  folders,  etc.,  to  Jackson 
Smith,  D.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  la 
obtained.    Write  "for  Inventor's  Guide* 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME 

"How  far  away  Is  the  Temple  of  Fame?" 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
And  he  toiled  aud  dreamed  of  a  deathless  name, 
But  the  hour*  went  by  aud  the  evening  came 
That  left  him  feeble,  and  old,  and  lame, 

To  plod  on  his  cheerless  way. 

For  the  path  to  Fame  is  a  weary  climb 

Up  a  mountain  steep  and  high. 
There  are  many  who  start  In  their  youthful  prime; 
But  in  the  battle  with  Fate  and  Time, 
For  one  who  reaches  those  heights  sublime 

Are  thousands  who  fall  and  die. 

The  youth  who  had  failed  could  never  guess 

The  reason  his  quest  was  vain ; 
But  he  sought  no  other  to  help  or  bless ; 
He  followed  the  glittering  prize,  Success, 
Up  the  narrow  pathway  of  Selfishness, 

And  this  had  been  his  bane. 

"How  far  is  the  Temple  of  Good?" 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
And  he  strove,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
To  help  and  succor,  as  best  he  could, 
The  poor  and  unfortunate  multitude 

On  their  hard  and  dreary  way. 

He  was  careless  alike  of  praise  or  blame; 

But  after  his  work  was  done, 
An  angel  of  glory  from  heaven  eame 
And  wrote  on  high  his  immortal  name, 
Proclaiming  this  truth,  that  the  Temple  of  Fame 

And  Temple  of  Good  are  one. 

For  this  is  the  lesson  that  history 

Has  taught  since  the  world  began ; 
That  those  whose  memories  never  die, 
Who  shine  like  stars  in  our  human  sky, 
And  brighter  grow  as  the  years  roll  by, 

Are  men  who  have  lived  for  man. 

—Denver  News. 

& 

READING  CHARACTER  BY  EYES 

Blue  eyes  are  said  to  be  the  weakest.  Upturned 
eyes  are  typical  of  devotion.  Wide-open  eyes  are 
indicative  of  rashness.  Side-glancing  eyes  are  al- 
ways to  be  distrusted.  Brown  eyes  are  said  by 
oculists  to  be  the  strongest.  Small  eyes  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  indicate  cunning.  The  down- 
cast eye  has  in  all  ages  been  typical  of  modesty. 
The  proper  distance  between  the  eyes  is  the  width 
of  one  eye.  People  of  melancholy  temperament 
rarely  have  clear  blue  eyes.  Eyes  in  rapid  and 
constant  motion  betoken  anxiety,  fear  or  care. 
Eyes  with  long,  sharp  corners  indicate  great 
discernment  and  penetration.  The  white  of  the 
eye  showing  beneath  the  iris  is  indicative  of  nobil- 
ity of  character.  Gray  eyes  turning  green  in  anger 
or  excitement  are  indicative  of  a  choleric  tempera- 
ment. When  the  upper  lid  covers  half  or  more  of 
the  pupil  the  indication  is  of  cool  deliberation. 
An  eye  the  upper  lid  of  which  passes  horizontally 
across  the  pupil  indicates  mental  ability.  Un- 
steady eyes,  rapidly  jerking  from  side  to  side,  are 
frequently  indicative  of  an  unsettled  mind.  It  is 
said  that  the  prevailing  colors  of  eyes  among  pa- 
tients of  lunatic  asylums  are  brown  or  black.  « 

Eyes  of  any  color  with  weak  brows  and  long, 
concave  lashes  are  indicative  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution. Eyes  that  are  wide  apart  are  said  by 
physiognomists  to  indicate  great  intelligence  and 
tenacious  memory.  Eyes  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  iris  is  visible  belong  to  erratic  persons,  often 
with  a  tendency  toward  insanity.  Wide-open, 
staring  eyes  in  weak  countenances  indicate  jeal- 
ousy, bigotry,  intolerance  and  pertinacity  without 
firmness.  Eyes  placed  close  together  in  the  head 
are  said  to  indicate  pettiness  of  disposition,  jeal- 
ousy and  a  turn  for  fault-finding. 

When  the  under  arch  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  a  per- 
fect semicircle  it  is  indicative  of  goodness,  but  al- 
so of  timidity,  sometimes  approaching  cowardice. 

All  men  of  genius  are  said  to  have  eyes  clear, 
slow-moving  and  bright.  This  is  the  eye  which 
indicates  mental  ability  of  some  kind,  it  does  not 
matter  what.  Blue  eyes  are  said  to  be  effeminate, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  blue  eyes  are  found  only 
among  Caucasian  races,  and  the  white  races  rule 
the  world. 

i. 

HEATING  HOUSES  IN  KOREA 

Every  now  and  then  there  are  opportunities  for 
learning  how  immeasurably  better  than  we  the 
ancients  did  some  things  which  are  now  supposed- 
ly done  in  excellent  ways,  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  in  quarters  remote  from  highly  developed 
civilization,  results  of  various  kinds  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  ways  and  means  which  are  admirably 
suggestive  of  the  fact  that  it  behooves  us  to  be 
modest  in  our  claims  to  superior  accomplishments. 

In  a  recent  United  States  consular  report,  for 
example,  made  by  Mr.  Horace  N.  Allen,  of  Seoul, 
iu  Korea,  an  account  is  given  of  the  Korean 
method  of  heating  dwellings,  which,  in  point  of 
principle  at  least,  is  much  ahead  of  any  of  the 
heating  systems  iu  every-day  use  all  over  Europe 
and  America.  In  building  their  houses  the  Ko- 
reans lay  down  a  system  of  flues  where  the  floor 
is  to  be.  These  flues  begin  at  a  fireplace,  which 
is  usually  placed  in  an  outer  shed  or  connecting 
closed  alleyway.  From  the  fireplace  the  flues  ex- 
tend in  a  more  or  less  curved  direction,  like  the 
ribs  of  a  round  fan,  to  a  trench  at  the  rear  of 
the  room,  which  in  turn  opens  into  a  chimney, 
usually  located  some  distance  from  the  house. 
Flat  flagstones  are  then  placed  carefully  over  these 
flues,  and  the  whole  cemented  over,  and  finally 
covered  with  the  thick  oil-paper  for  which  Korea 
is  noted.  This  paper  keeps  smoke  from  entering  the 
room,  and  a  little  straw  or  brushwood,  used  in 
the  fireplace  for  cooking  the  rice,  serves  to  heat 
the  stone  floor,  and  gives  an  agreeable  warmth, 
which  lasts  until  the  time  of  the  next  meal.  Two 
heatings  daily  serve  to  give  a  comfortably  warm 
floor,  upon  which  the  inmates  sit  in  the  daytime 
and  sleep  at  night.  The  fuel  burned  is  a  mixture 
of  fine  coal-dust  and  wet  red  clay  made  into  balls 
by  hand.— Cassier's  Magazine. 


['Housework  isliM^ 


FREE  r  Watch 


CASH 


Rend  this  adver- 
tisement and  learn 
how  to  make  money 
without  investing  a 

cent* 


1 


W  TAKE  OUR  MONEY 

J  »-  Or  Any  of  the  Articles  Mentioned  Below : 

PRINTING-PRESS    CAMERA    TELEPHONE    TELESCOPE    VIOLIN    BRASS  CORNET 
RAZOR    TYPEWRITER    STEAM-ENGINE    RIFLE    DIAMOND  RINGS  SWCASH 

Our  Watch  is  a  good  one.  It  is  fitted  with  an  American  movement,  and  keeps 
correct  time.  We  have  it  in  two  styles,  solid  Silverine  and  Gold-plated.  We  give  this 
beautiful  watch  or  either  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  for  selling 
only  15  packages  of  our  perfume  at  10  cents  per  package.  Our  perfume 
is  something  that  does  sell,  and  you  can  sell  it  quickly,  as  we  give  a 
fine  gold-plated  ring  to  every  person  who  buys  perfume  from  you. 
Order  the  perfume  at  once  and  earn  one  of  our  costly  premiums.  We 
send  the  perfume  post-paid,  also  our  Grand  Premium-List,  which  fully 
explains  everything  about  our  perfume  and  premiums. 

Don't  send  us  a  cent.  We  trust  you.  When  the  perfume  is  sold,  send 
us  the  money  and  we  will  send  you  the  premium  that  you  select.  gg^Cash 
Commission.   If  you  do  not  want  a  premium,  we  will  let  you  keep  over 
half  of  the  money.   We  mean  business  and  we  will  treat  you  right. 
POSTMAN  TRADING  CO.,  102  Plymouth  Place,  Dept.  F-44,  Chicago,  111. 


1  This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  1  >s  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  LiBt. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392    "  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  Bell  honest  goods  jnd  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


OPENS  THE  PORES 


This  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  curative  power 
of  the  Buckeye  Folding  Bath  Cabinet.  All  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  Turkish,  Vapor  and  Medicated  Baths 
may  be  had  at  home  at  a  trifling  cost.  Properly  taken, 
every  pore  is  opened  and  the  medicated  vapors  are 
naturally  absorbed,  strengthening  the  entire  body. 
The  Buckeye  Bath  Cabinet  is  manufactured  at  our 
own  factory  under  personal  supervision.  The  Cab- 
inet is  supplied  with  a  door  and  an  opening  for  the 
arm,  convenient  for  bathers  in  removing  perspiration 
from  the  face  or  otherwise  adding  to  their  comfort. 
It  is  absolutely  germ-proof  and  needs  no  care,  and  is 
light  and  simple  in  construct  ion.  We  sell  on  approval 
to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Price  #5.00,  including  Alcohol  Safety  Stove  and 
Recipes  for  all  kinds  of  medicated  baths.  LADIES 
should  have  onr  Complexion  Steamer,  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cabinet.  The  only  sure  method  of 
drawing  away  all  impurities,  leaving  the  skin  'clear 
and  soft  as  velvet.  Price  $1.00  extra.  AGENTS  and  SALESMEN— We  want  agents  and  salesmen  to  represent 
us  in  every  section  and  we  offer  monev-mukfns  terms  to  active  men  and  women.  FREE— Descriptive  Booklet 
and  testimonials  to  all  who  write.  Address  MOLLENKOPP  &  McCREERY,  937  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


READY  FOB  USB 


,pn|  ;m$it  mm, 
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SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING 

A  PRIZE  (without  mon»y  or  conditions)  for  every  Correct  Answer. 

To  all  who  find  in  tbe  accompanying  Puzzle,  Dewey's  bead  in  outline, 
mark  it  and  return  to  us,  we  give  at  once  an  exquisite  Tiffany  Style  sim- 
ulative Opal  or  Ruby  Stick  Pin,  FKE£,  and  send  12  ten  cent  packages 
oflmperishable  Perfume,  to  sell  lor  us,  if  ycu  can.  When  sold,  return  money  and 
we  give  you  FREE  choice  of  a  Heavily  Plated  Chain  Bracelet,  with  lock 
id  key,  or  a  Solid  Cold  Shell  Belcher  Birthday  Ring.  Simply 


interpret  puzzle,  and  we  send  prize  without  money  or  price. 

-•da 


JULY  RUBY 


Write  immediately. 

Don't  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-dav- 
NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  287  DETROIT,  MICH. 


pur ..        •  zmx  -mm  mm. 
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LACE  CURTAINS 

These  beautiful  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains  are  of  the  newest  Savoy 
design,  three  yards  long-.  36  inches  wide,  are  washable  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  You  can  get  twe  pair?  of  these  choice  curtains,  (same  design 
as  in  cut),  and  four  beautifu.  SasL  Curtains  (one  yard 


FREE 

uare  each)  FREE  by  selling  our  GREAT 
neDay!  Relieves  Headache  at  Once!  W» 


COLD  REMED\  and  HEADACHE  CURE.  Cures  Cold  in  i 

will  give  the  curtains  absolutely  free  to  anyone  taking  advantage  of  the  great  offer  we  send  to 
every  person  selling  six  boxes  of  our  Tablets.  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  sir  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box, 
write  tonlay  and  we  will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the  money  and 
we  will  send  four  Sash  Curtains,  unhemmed,  so  they  may  be  made  to  fit  any  window,  together 
with  onr  offer  of  two  complete  pairs  of  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains,  enough  to  furnish  a  room, 
same  day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  ladies  to  beautify  their  homes  with 
fino  Lace  Curtains  of  exquisite  design.  All  who  have  earned  them  are  delighted.  Address: 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO.,  101 0 Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, Conn.  Box 59  B. 


gtk  g&f^  f\  Send  us  your  address 

II1  flTjB   0%  IlOlf  VllVA  andwewillshowyou 

X  CI  Ud]  OUl  6  howtoB.ake|3ad»y 

111  H^H  <*  absolutely  sure;  we 

^B^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.   Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
B01AL  aUfitFACTLBlAtl  CO*   Box  64,   UfiXBOXI,  UICB. 


PLATINO  PHOTOS  LVSMr  50c. 

Copied  from  any  photograph  or  tintype.  Send  for  par 
prices  on  other  sizes.  All  work  guaranteed  first-class. 
DOUGHERTY  BROS.,  88  8.  Main  St..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

rin  i  rj\J  nrATII/  SHE  REMXANTS,  enough  for  (Hill,  Kto. 
LK4/V      YYIIKK    Ur.-epsck»eeh«iid»nie«>lor«10«.  JJSKSIT 

VllHii  1    IT  Villi  6ni  iuj,*  u.,  32>  jeksjy  cut,  it.  J. 
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CARPETS 

Hag  and  Drapery  Catalogue,  showing:  Actual 
Designs  in  Colors  at  40  to  60  Per  Cent. 
Less  than  Retail  Prices 

With    our    1 6  -c  o  1  o  r 
catalogue  in   your   pos-  j 
session   you    can  select  ' 
your  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por-  \ 
tieres,     Lace  Curtains, 
Piano  and  Table  Covers,  | 
Lace  Bed  Sets,  etc., 
...  —  — v-JCSj    and  by  looking  at  the 
f  at  tual  designs  illus- 

v  i'^gfe^CTii^mff     trated  in  colors  you  ; 

can    tell  with   exact  I 
distinctness    how   a  \ 
carpet  will   look  on 
your  floor,  or  a  dra- 
pery at  your  doorway  i 
or  window. 

Superb  assortments 
from  all  our  mills  are  j 
shown  in  exact  colors  \ 
In    this    book— 104    carpet    designs   are  illustrated,  , 
which  can  be  furnished  in  different  colors  aggregating  . 
450  patterns  in  all,  prices  ranging  from  32  cents  to 
$1.17.   28  different  Rugs  and  Art  Squares  are  in  this 
book,  most  of  which  can  he  furnished  in  15  sizes, 
prices  from  71  cents  for  a  small  Rug  to  $50.00  for 
an  immense  Carpet  size.    24  designs  of  Portieres  are 
displayed,  which  can  be  ordered  in  from  4  to  0  colors 
each;  ana  45  different  styles  of  Lace  Curtains  are  i 
amongst  its  attractive  features.    We  quote  a  few 
Carpet  Bargains: 

Best  Axminster  Carpet,  95c.  per  yard 
Baltimore  Brussels  Carpet,  56c.  per  yard 
Union  Ingrain  Carpet,  33c.  per  yard  | 

We  furnish  a  quality  sample  of  each  grade  of  Carpet  for  a  ! 
,  2-ccnt  stamp.    We  make  15  different  grades.    Price  of  samples 
may  be  deducted  from  your  Carpet  order. 

We  Prepny  Freight,  Furnish  Whittled  Llnfjug  Without 
Charge,  Cut  nnil  Sew  All  Crirpeta  Free 
I   We  also  issue  a  804-page  catalogue  of  Everything  to  EAT, 
WBAR  and  Use.  containing  exceptional   Furniture  bargains, 
which  you  may  wish  to  order  with  Carpets.    Both  books  are 
Free.   Which  do  you  want?   Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  rJINES  &  SON,      -      Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  312 


PUIS 


Is  your  breath  bad?  Then  your 
best  friends  turn  their  heads  aside. 
A  bad"  breath  means  a  bad  liver. 
'Ayer's  Pills  are  liver  pills.  They  cure 
constipation,  biliousness,  dyspepsia, 
sick  headache.  25c.  All  druggists. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beautiful 
"'brown  or  r'eh  black  ?    Then  use 

^BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  footer, 

v60-ct3:  q»  Dhuqg^ts,  or  R.  p,  hall  &  Co.  .Nashua,  n.  h. 


Collars  and 

Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
I  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
I  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
!  By  mail,  30c is.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO..  Dept,C  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUIiENb      DANTE  TASSO 

.'MUKIllO    AWGELQ  RAPHAEL| 

m 

We  Want  Live  Men< 

to  represent  us  in  every  town  and  city.    We  are  ' 
establishing  inexperienced  men  every  day  who  ' 
are  succeeding  mad  making  good  incomes     We  i 
can  take  a  hunted  number  now  if  application  is  \ 
made  at  once.   Those  who  have  had  experience  * 
'taking  orders  for  made-to-measure  garments, 
from  samples,  and  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  * 
treatment  they  and  their  customers  have  rcceiv-  ^ 
ed,  should  write  us.    We  can  furnish  you  with  < 
a  combination  line  of  samples  representing  an  < 
immense  stock  of  our  own  make  of  men's,  boys'  i 
and  children-'s  ready-to-wear  clothing  and  also, 
over  200   different  patterns  of  fine  woolens,  especially  ' 
'  selected  for  the  spring  season  of  1900,  from  which  we' 

>  make  to-mensure  garments  of   any  style  desired. 

>  Men's  suite  $4.00  to  $30.00.    Men's  pants  60c  to  $7.00 
,  Children's  suits  90c  to  $4.00. 

>  Write  for  Free  Samples  To-day  i 

'  WHITE  CITY  TAILORS,  233  Adams  St.,  Chicago  < 
k  References:  Corn  Exch.  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Any  Exp.  Co.  ' 
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adjusted,  patent  regulator,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set,  genuine 

NATIONAL  SPECIAL 

movement      Ladies    or  Gents  size. 
WARRANTED  20  YEARS.  14K 
Gold  j'late  hunting  case,  elegantly 
engraved   Fit  for  a  king  No  better 
watch  made  M\-st  be  seen  to  beap- 
preciated    Special  Offer  for  next  6U 
days,  send  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress and  we  will  send  this  watch 
COD  with  privilege  to  examine  If 
found  satisfactory  pay  agent#6.85 
and  express  charges    A  guarantee 
and  beautiful  chain  and  charm  sent 
free  with  every  watch     Write  at 
once  as  this  may  not  appear  again 

NAT'L  MFG.  &  IMPORTING  CO.. 
334  Dearborn  St. ,  B  344.  Chicago,  III 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  ie 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothee  cletin,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


AM  A  TP  TIT?  *    ,VE   DEVELOP  AND  PRINT 

AM A  1EUK«««««  your  pictnre3  at  one  nalf 

PHOTOGRAPHFRS  nsual  Price-  Send  for 
,  "    *  our  prices ;  it  will  pay  you. 

BOTJttHEKTr  BROS.,  38  S.  Main  St.,  Uoyton,  Ohio- 


THINGS  THAT  NEVER  DIE 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful, 

That  stirred  our  hearts  in  youth, 
The  impulses  to  wordless  prayer, 

The  streams  of  love  and  truth ; 
The  longings  after  something  lost, 

The  spirit's  yearning  cry, 
The  striving  after  better  hopes— 

These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 

A  brother  in  his  need ; 
A  kindly  word  in  grief's  dark  hour, 

That  proves  a  friend  indeed ; 
The  plea  of  mercy  softly  breathed, 

When  justice  threatens  high, 
The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart— 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  cruel  and  the  bitter  word 

That  wounded  as  it  fell; 
The  chilling  want  of  sympathy 

We  feel,  but  never  tell ; 
The  hard  repulse  that  chills  the  heart 

Whose  hopes  are  bounding  high, 
In  an  unfading  record  kept— 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

Let  nothing  pass,  for  every  hand 
Must  find  some  work  to  do ; 

Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love- 
Be  firm,  and  just,  and  true; 

So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 
Beam  on  thee  from  on  high, 

And  angel  voices  say  to  thee, 
These  things  shall  never  die. 

—Charles  Dickens. 


RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL 

In  studying  the  character  of  the  Boers, 
more  than  usual  importance  must  be  at» 
tached  to  the  religious  elements  of  their 
life.  In  a  German  contemporary  we  find 
a  clear  account  of  these  and  of  their  educa- 
tional ideas,  an  account  which  is  all  the 
more  valuable  because  it  comes  from  a  Ger- 
man and  friendly  source.  We  reproduce  the 
leading  particulars  of  this  account : 

In  matters  of  education  the  Boers  have 
not  been  as  progressive  as  they  could  have 
been,  nor  are  their  ideas  in  this  respect  up 
to  the  standards  of  the  times.  A  common 
education  among  them  consists  in  learning 
to  read,  to  write,  and  to  sing  the  church 
hymns.  In  general  they  meet  educated  people 
with  mistrust.  According  to  the  law  of  1892 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  state 
confines  itself  to  aiding  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  private  enterprise,  and  in  general 
sees  to  it  that  the  young  people  receive  a 
Protestant  training.  In  the  middle  schools 
such  additional  subjects  are  taught  as  his- 
tory, geography,  geometry  and  natural 
science,  and  by  special  request  of  parents 
one  of  the  living  foreign  tongues.  In  1895 
there  were  fifty-five  public  schools  in  the 
cities  and  367  in  the  villages,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  7,217  pupils,  toward  the 
education  of  which  the  state  contributed 
about  $18,000. 

The  state  church  of  the  Transvaal  is  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  to  it  belong  the  greater 
portion  of  the  population,  fully  50,000. 

Not  only  the  president,  but  also  the  mem- 
bers of  both  legislative  branches  must  be- 
long to  the  Protestant  church.  The  meetings 
of  the  Volksraad,  or  Parliament,  must, 
according  to  law,  be  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  special 
kinds  of  labor  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  do 
any  work  on  Sunday.  In  general  the  Boers 
are  characterized  by  a  pronounced  tradi- 
tional piety  of  the  Reformed  type.  It  is 
chiefly  nourished  by  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  of  the  historical 
books,  and  loves  to  employ  and  imitate  Old- 
Testament  examples  and  pictures.  In  a  gen- 
uine Boer  family  the  Bible  lies  upon  the 
center-table,  and  every  day  is  opened  and 
closed  with  family  prayer.  A  collection  of 
sermons  is  taken  along  when  on  a  journey, 
and  public  services  are  attended  regularly 
even  if  at  great  sacrifice  and  trouble.  As 
the  farms  are  large  and  the  people  widely 
scattered,  public  services  can  often  be  held 
at  irregular  intervals  only,  as  one  pastor 
often  has  charge  of  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  territory.  Great  interest  is  accordingly 
attached  to  the  regular  quarterly  meetings, 
when  not  a  member  of  the  family  except  the 
sick  fails  to  appear.  On  such  occasions  a 
vast  multitude  of  wagons  surround  the 
churcft,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  frequently  followed  by  services 
that  last  for  several  days.  At  the  same  time 
such  meetings  of  the  whole  neighborhood 


are  utilized  for  buying  and  selling,  for  the 
consummation  of  marriage  engagements  and 
weddings,  and  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
ments are  not  lacking.  The  Boer  regards 
himself  as  specially  honored  if  the  dominie, 
for  whom  he  has  great  respect,  visits  his 
house.  Then  the  neighbors  are  called  in, 
and  public  services  are  held.  The  orthodox 
Boers  are  divided  into  two  communions,  the 
Afgeschedene  or  Doppers,  who  in  their  ser- 
vices make  use  of  no  hymns  but  the  Psalms, 
and  who  in  general  are  of  a  stricter  deport- 
ment than  the  second  sect,  who  make  use  of 
other  hymns.  President  Kruger  belongs  to 
the  Doppers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  earnest  Christian  convictions.  He  is 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  have 
found  their  modern  successors  in  his  own 
people,  and  he  speaks  to  his  nation  as  would 
an  Old- Testament  prophet. 

In  general  the  Boer  shows  very  little  re- 
ligious depth ;  his  religion  is  more  of  external 
traditional  observance,  strongly  controlled 
by  legalistic  features.  Especially  to  be  re- 
gretted is  this  superficial  religiousness  when 
seen  in  the  treatment  which  the  Boer  accords 
the  native  blacks.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  these  people, 
and  explains  their  lack  of  sympathy  and  co- 
operation in  the  mission  work  carried  on  by 
other  branches  of  the  Christians  throughout 
Southern  Africa.  In  earlier  years  their  mal- 
treatment of  the  natives  was  worse  than  it  is 
now,  and  was  characterized  by  a  deep  cru- 
elty. Their  prejudice  against  the  blacks  is 
all-powerful.  They  call  them  all  "Kafirs," 
and  bunch  them  all  together  as  the  race  of 
Ham,  whose  divinely  appointed  destiny  it  is 
to  serve  and  to  die.  In  support  of  their 
position  they  appeal  to  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  Many  of  them  have 
maintained,  and  still  maintain,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  decrees  of  God's  election  to 
bring  to  these  the  word  of  salvation.— The 
Literary  Digest: 

i. 

"HAVING  DONE  ALL,  STICK!" 

After  once  choosing  your  occupation,  how- 
ever, never  look  backward ;  stick  to  it  with 
all  the  tenacity  you  can  muster.  Let  nothing 
tempt  you  or  swerve  you  a  hair's  breadth 
from  your  aim,  and  you  will  win.  Do  not 
let  the  thorns  which  appear  in  every  voca- 
tion, or  temporary  despondency  or  disap- 
pointment, shake  your  purpose.  You  will 
never  succeed  while  smarting  under  the 
drudgery  of  your  occupation  if  you  are  con- 
stantly haunted  with  the  idea  that  you  could 
succeed  better  in  something  else.  Great 
tenacity  of  purpose  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  carry  you  over  the  hard  places,  which 
appear  in  every  career,  to  ultimate  triumph. 
This  determination,  or  fixity  of  purpose,  has 
a  great  moral  bearing  upon  our  success,  for 
it  leads  others  to  feel  confidence  in  us,  and 
this  is  everything.  It  gives  credit  and  moral 
support  in  a  thousand  ways.  People  always 
believe  in  a  man  with  a  fixed  purpose,  and 
will  help  him  twice  as  quickly  as  one  who  is 
loosely  or  indifferently  attached  to  his  voca- 
tion, and  liable  at  any  time  to  make  a  change, 
or  to  fail.  Everybody  knows  that  deter- 
mined men  are  not  likely  to  fail.  They 
carry  in  their  very  pluck,  grit  and  determina- 
tion the  conviction  and  assurance  of  suc- 
cess.—Success. 

& 

THE  VALUE  OF  REVIEWS 

A  New  York  merchant,  who  has  made  his 
mark  by  winning  the  fortune  that  many 
count  as  success  in  business,  is  ready  with 
advice  for  young  men  ambitious  to  follow  in 
his  course.  He  offers  a  series  of  rules  brief 
as  proverbs.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar,  but 
the  soundness  of  most  of  them  no  one  would 
question.  Few  of  them  contain  anything 
novel.  Much  of  their  value  is  to  be  found 
in  these  two:  "When  you  retire  think  over 
what  you  have  been  doing  during  the  day;" 
"Read  over  the  above  maxims  at  least  once  a 
week." 

The  secret  of  success  is  not  so  much  in 
having  a  magic  set  of  rules  as  in  following 
what  one  has.  Mistakes  and  failures  are 
not  chiefly  for  want  of  knowledge  of  right 
principles.  The  trouble  is  that  the  prin- 
ciples are  not  kept  fresh  by  frequent  thought 
of  them.  Almost  every  one  has  a  large  cap- 
ital of  experience.  It  is  quickly  won,  often 
at  a  great  cost.  But  some  use  their  capital, 
some  do  not.  We  need  to  make  more  use  of 
the  lesson.— Selected. 


OUR  NEW  DESIGNS  d 

Now  Ready  , 


SAMPLES  MAILED 
TO  YOU  FREE 


Our  line  this  year  represents  the 
largest  and  handsomest  assort- 
ment of  wall  papers  ever  shown  in 
the  United  States.  You  cannot  obtain 
the  new  styles  in  your  local  market  or 
buy  half  so  cheap. 

One  price  everywhere 

and  we  pay  the  freight 

If  you  have  only  one  room  to  dec- 
orate, see  our  new  patterns  before 
you  select  the  paper. 

Jin  Agent  Wanted 

in  every  town  to  take  orders 
from  our  large  sample-books, 
showing  hundreds  of  beautiful 
patterns.  Every  design  new, 
none  of  which  can  be  found  at 
your  local  dealer's. 
We  furnish  free  handsome 
advertising  signs,  illustrated 
circulars,  and  refer  custom- 
ers to  our  agents  who  write 
us  for  samples. 
The  business  pays  well  from 
the  start,  for  no  one  can 
compete  with  you  in  va- 
riety, quality  or  price. 
(Over  11,000  agents 
now  selling  our 

papers.) 
For  samples  or 
particulars  about 
agency,  write  to  near- 
est address. 


Alfred  Peats  &  G? 


41-43  W.  I4*.h  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
143-145  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


This  Neat  Little  Garment  is  a  Combined 

Bust  and  Skirt  Supporter 

It  comes  quite  to  the  waist  line,  is  self  adjust- 
ing and  fits  beautifully.  In  ordering  give  bust 
and  waist  measure.  Price  in  drab,  white,  black 
or  netting,  SI. 00  postpaid. 

We  Want  A  gents  for  this  fast  selling  Waist,  and  to 
any  lady  who  sends  us,  with  her  order,  the  name  and 
addreasof  one  good  agent,  we  will  allow  a  reduction  of  30 
cts.  in  the  price,  making  the  cost  70  cts.  instead  of  $1.00. 

The  Crescent  Works.  SSSS^ 

21  Main  Street,  Artn  Arbor,  Mich. 
General  Agents  Wanted.   

Larkin  Premiums 
FREE 

HANDSOME  PREMIUMS 

Value  $10.00  each,  for  selling  or  using 
$10.00  worth  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 

Choice  of  Writing-Desk,  Morris  Chair, 
Book-Case,  Brass  and  Steel  Bed,  Sliver  Tea- 
Set,  Oil  Heater,  Lamps,  Watches,  etc. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  free  to  all  who 
ask.   It  tells  how  to  earn  the  Larkin  Premiums. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.T. 


SEWING  MACHINE  $1395 

No  money  in  advance.  A  tine£ 
$40  Hlgh-AroiTli  ree-E>rawer 
Machine  at  $18.95  Gent  any- 
where on  8  months'  trial — 
guaranteed  20  years— made  1 
with    Piano   Polished   Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High-Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  equaK 
of  any  $40  machine.   Don't  buy 
beforeyouseeourBlgFreeCataloa''  ^_ 
in  which  we  describe  and  illustrate  thlalnachlnY  and  many 
others.    Writetoday.  Jft£  LOUIS  Z.  VEH0N  CO., 
157  W.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"  I  find  them  the  best  preparation  for 
colds,  coughs  and  asthma."— Mrs.  S.  A. 
Watson,  Temperance  Lecturer. 

BROWN'S  TROCHES*1 

OF  BOSTON 

Sold  in  boxes  only— Avoid  imitations. 
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Febbuaby  1,  1900 


Both  Cold  and  Heat, 

in  refrigerating  rooms  and  ovens,  are 
used  in  testing 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches, 

and  they  are  required  to  stand  both 
heat  and  cold  without  varying  in  their 
time  telling  before  they  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  All  jewelers  sell 
The  Elgin.  Ask  yours  why  it  is  the 
best  watch. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word"Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

Our  new  booklet,  "The  Ways  of  a 
Watch"  is  sent  free  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


which  unlocks  the  best  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Business  World 
is  the  skilled  use  of  the 

Remington 
Typewriter 

because  the  chief  demand  is  al- 
ways for  Remington  operators. 

•WTCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 327  Broadway,  N.T. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR! 

Id  leave  my  happy 
!  horn  e  for  Vou:  She  was 
;  happy  till  she  metyou: 
jlguessl'llhaveto  tele- 
I graph  my  Baby:  Mid 
ItheGreenFieldsof  Vir- 
ginia; The  Girl  I  loved 
in  Sunny  Tennessee: 
Just  as  the  Sun  -went  Down:  Just  One  Girl:  My 
Honolula  Lady:  She  was  Bred  in  old  Kentucky: 
My  old  New  Hampshire  Home :  All  I  wants  is  my 
Black  Baby  Back:  Break  the  News  to  Mother:! 
don't  like  no  Cheap  Man:  The  Bowery's  not  the  Same;  On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash  ;I  want  my  Lulu :  Get  Your  Money's  Worth ; 
Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night;  The  Honolula  Dance;  If 
they'd  only  fought  with  Razors  in  the  War.  Our  new  song  books 
contain  all  the  above  son es  also;  many  others.  We  will  send 
sample  song  book  with  one  piece  sheet  music  and  catalogue  of 
1600  songs  for  10  cents.  We  will  also  send  you  a  $1.00  Due  Bill 
which  entitles  you  to  $1.00  worth  of  goods  Free  from  our  list 
Sons  Supply  Co.  S  69  Dearborn  St.Dept  F.44  Chicago 


ICES  OA 


ELGIN,  WALTH  AM 

and  GOLD  -  FILLED  WATCHES, 

Warranted  20  Years,  ARB  THE  LOWEST, 

Before  you  buy  i  t  Trill  cot  coat  you  a  cent  to  ci  amine 
this  great  bargain;  Watch  and  Chain,  complete, 
$4 .50.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  i  t  to  us  with 
your  name,  post  office  and  express  office  address 
and  we  will  send  you  C.  0.  D.  for  examination 
this  beautifully  engraved  14k  double  hunting 
ease,  gold  plated,  stem  wind  and  stem  set  watch 
fitted  with  a  richly  jeweled  movement,  guaran- 
teed a  perfect  timekeeper  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  any  835.00  watch.  A  long  gold  plated 
chain  for  ladies  or  vest  chain  for  gents  and  our 
20  year  guarantee  sent  with  each  watch.  After 
examination  If  you  are  satisfied  It  Is  a  great 
bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  special  price 
$4.50  anii  eiPre53  charges  and  it  is  yours, 
r-^  Mention  If  you  want  gent's  or  ladies*  sije. 

Sf  DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO.. 

£  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dept.  A18,  225  Dearborn  Street. 


free  to  any  one  for  eeli- 
GOLO  plated  Dress  Pins 
set  with  an  exquisite 
your  name  &  address  & 
pine  postpaid.  When 
&  we  will  send  you  the 
beautifully  engraved  & 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  pent 
!ng56etsofour  LADIES 
for25e.  a  set;  (each  pin 
Jewel,)  Simply  send 
we  will  send  you  the 
iold,send  us  the  money 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is 

the  lock  opens  with  a  dainty  little  key.  We  trust  you  &  will 
take  back  all  the  pins  you  cannot  sell.  Write  to-day. 

THE  MAXWELL  CO.,  Dept.  555,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

with  horse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
J15.00  per  week  and  10  per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  ROOD  Is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  practical  and  scientific  feeding,  and  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufficient  for 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COMPANY',  301  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 


WANTED  "AN 


B 


ladies; 


RASS  BAND 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Every  known  variety.  Lowest  prices 
in  the  world.  Cat.  128  pages,  400  ills,,  with 
sample  parts  Band  and  Orchestra  Music 
SENT  FREE.  Specify  Catalogue  B. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 
124  E.  4th  St.  Estab.1850.  Cincinnati,  0. 

Make  Big  Wages 
-AT  home — 

and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
_  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  MRS.  A.  H.  WIBUIJiS,  Box  20  Benton  Harbor,  Mtch._ 

WITH  NEW  PERFECTION  DYES  AND  GET 
Bright,  Even  Colors,  FAST  to  Light,  Air,  Soap  and  Aclda. 
Strang !  Simple  1  Sura !  A  large  pit g. ,  any  color,  mailed 
for  10  cent!  :  3  for  25  cents ;  6  for  40  cents.  Agents 
•anted.   Sew  dye  book  FREE.    CUSUINQ  4  CO.,  F0XCR0FT,  MALNE. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  UP  TO  DATE 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town 

Invested  all  his  health, 
With  madly  avaricious  aim, 

To  win  the  goal  of  wealth ; 
And  when  the  same  he  had  attained, 

With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  vainly  lavished  all  his  wealth 

To  get  his  health  again. 

—Collier's  Weekly. 

& 

THE  NON-PRODUCER 

_his  world  is  but  a  fleeting  show; 

The  kicker,  so  they  say, 
Performs  no  work  to  make  things  go, 

And  doesn't  pay  his  way. 

—Washington  Star. 


PANTOMIME  DIFFICULTIES 

Some  people  can  hold  a  conversation  in  pan- 
tomime, and  some  cannot.  Of  the  latter 
class  is  an  army  nurse,  recently  returned 
from  Cuba,  who  vows  that  she  will  never 
again  go  to  a  country  whose  language  she 
does  not  understand. 

It  was  before  hostilities  had  come  to  a  definite 
end  that  she  was  startled  one  day  by  the  unex- 
pected visit  of  her  Cuban  laundress.  The  woman 
was  intensely  excited.  Anxiety  sat  on  her  brow, 
and  sorrow  dwelt  in  her  eyes.  She  gesticulated 
and  she  talked. 

The  nurse  knew  not  a  word  of  what  she  said, 
but  the  pantomime  filled  her  with  terror.  The 
Cuban's  hands  seemed  to  speak  of  an  attack  on 
the  hospital — of  wounded  men  butchered  and 
nurses  cut  to  ribbons.  The  nurse  was  frantic. 
She  must  know  the  worst. 

In  the  hospital  was  an  officer  very  ill  with 
typhoid  fever.  She  knew  he  understood  Spanish. 
Only  in  a  matter  of  life  or  death  would  she  disturb 
him,  but  this  was  obviously  a  matter  of  life  or 
death. 

She  led  the  Cuban  woman  to  his  bedside,  and 
there  the  story  was  repeated.  The  officer  listened 
intently.  The  nurse  held  her  breath.  The  Cuban 
ceased,  and  the  sick  man  turned  his  head  on  the 
pillow. 

"She,  says,"  he  whispered,  feebly,  "she  says 
the  stripes  in  your  pink  shirt-waist  have  run,  and 
she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it."— Exchange. 


FIRST  SCORE 

"Mary,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  when  a  silence, 
fraught  with  unpleasant  meaning,  had  followed 
his  first  altercation  with  his  young  wife. 

"Yes?"  said  Mary,  interrogatively. 

"When  a  man  and  his  wife  have  had  a— a  dif- 
ference," said  Mr.  Thomas,  with  a  judicial  air, 
"and  each  considers  the  other  at  fault,  which  of 
the  two  do  you  think  should  make  the  first  ad- 
vance toward  reconciliation?" 

"The  wiser  of  the  two,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas, 
promptly,  "and  so,  my  dear,  I'll  say  at  once  that 
I  am  very  sorry." 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  it  might  have 
been  as  well  for  him  to  have  made  the  fust  ad- 
vance, after  all,  but  he  thoughtfully  refrained 
from  saying  so. 


NOT  TO  BE  CAUGHT  NAPPING 

"I'm  sorry  about  this  war  in  South  Africa." 

"It  doesn't  affect  you  personally." 

"Yes,  it  does.  Half  a  dozen  girls  have  told  me 
it  was  going  to  make  diamonds  more  expensive. 
Maybe  it  was  my  egotistic  imagination,  but  every 
one  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  'now-is-the-time-to- 
buy-engagement-rings'  look  in  her  eye.— Stray 
Stories. 

& 

THE  RETORT  GALLANT 

"Why  did  you  place  such  a  tough  fowl  before 
me?"  asked  the  indignant  lady  patron  of  a  waiter 
in  a  down-town  restaurant. 

"Age  before  beauty  always,  you  know,  madam," 
was  the  gallant  reply. 

And  then  she  paid  her  bill  without  a  murmur. 


ANTI-EXPANSIONIST 

"Mildred,"  said  her  father,  "I  am  willing  that 
the  young  lieutenant  who  comes  here  should  make 
a  coaling-station  of  my  house  this  winter,  but  if 
ever  he  hints  at  annexation,  you  can  tell  him  that 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  it." 

3. 

SHE  KNEW 

Mrs.  Cumso— "Your  husband  dresses  very 
quietly." 

Mrs.  Cawker— "Does  he?  You  ought  to  hear 
him  when  he  breaks  a  shoe-string  or  steps  on  a 
safety-pin." 


OUR  LANGUAGE 

Tommy— "Pop,  a  playwright  is  a  man  who 
writes  plays,  isn't  he?" 

Tommy's  father— "Yes,  my  son." 

Tommy— "Then  is  a  wheelwright  a  man  who 
writes  bicycle  news?"— Philadelphia  Record. 


AN  ENGLISH  HIRED  MAN 

Here  is  an  advertisement  from  an  old  copy  of 
an  English  provincial  journal: 

"Wanted,  for  a  sober  family,  a  man  of  light 
weight,  who  fears  the  Lord  and  can  drive  a  pair 
of  horses.  He  must  occasionally  wait  at  table, 
join  the  household  prayer,  look  after  the  horses, 
and  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  He  must,  God 
willing,  arise  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
obey  his  master  and  mistress  in  all  lawful  com- 
mands; if  he  can  dress  hair,  sing  psalms,  and  play 
at  cribbage,  the  more  agreeable.  Wages  fifteen 
guineas  a  year." 

"  HER  POSITION 

When  she  had  finished  her  remarks  relativs  to 
something  he  had  done  that  did  not  meet  her 
approval,  he  spoke. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  want  woman 
suffrage,"  he  said ;  "you  already  hold  office." 

"What  office?"  she  demanded. 

"Speaker  of  the  house,"  he  replied.— Chicago 
Post. 


A  GENTLE  HINT 

"I  love  to  pop  corn."  he  said,  as  he  sat  before 
the  open  grate  and  did  it. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Slowleigh,"  she  replied, 
"that  you  confine  your  popping  ability  to  an 
unnecessarily  narrow  field." 

And  then  he  tumbled.— Baltimore  News. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING,  1999 

Willie— "Just  see  my  new  hobby-automobile." 

Jack— "That's  nothing!  Look  at  this  bladeless 
knife  and  triggerless  rifle." 

Alice— "But  you  should  see  my  pointless  story- 
book. What  have  you  got,  papa?" 

Papa— "A  penniless  purse."— Life. 


HORSE  FARE 

Hewitt— "I  had  a  nightmare  the  last  time  I  was 
at  this  hotel." 
Jewett— "What  of  it?" 

Hewitt— "I  foolishly  mentioned  it  to  the  clerk 
the  next  morning,  and  he  charged  me  for  the  use 
of  one  horse." 


HINTS  TO  LITERARY  ASPIRANTS 

Never  write  on  more  than  one  side  of  the  paper ; 
it  saves  ink. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  inclose  stamps 
for  the  return  of  your  manuscript.  If  you  read  it 
carefully  you  will  see  this. — Judge. 


ONE  THING  NEEDFUL 

He— "Man  has  a  perfect  organ  of  speech." 
She— "Well,  so  has  woman." 
He— "Oh.  no,  she  hasn't.  Hers  is  made  without 
stops."— Chicago  News. 


HER  GRIEVANCE 

A  Texas  mother  with  five  grown  daughters 
defines  a  bachelor  as  a  "miserable  coward  who 
has  lost  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime." 


A  DISTINCTION 

Jones— "Does  your  daughter  play  the  piano?" 
Sharpe— "She  says  she  does,  but  it  sounds  more 
to  me  as  if  she  were  working  it." 


THINGS  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE 

Dreams  go  by  contraries.  The  young  woman 
who  seems  to  be  a  dream  of  loveliness  oftentimes 
proves  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  although 
the  man  who  leads  a  fast  life  is  likely  to  reach  the 
end  of  his  course  far  ahead  of  his  staid  and  me- 
thodical competitor. 

You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear; 
but  then  silk  purses  are  no  longer  the  vogue,  and 
persons  possessed  of  a  pair  of  porcine  auricular 
appendages  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  other  and 
more  serviceable  uses  for  them. 

There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.  This 
is  the  only  way  the  truth  ever  proceeds  from 
some  persons'  mouths.  So  they  must  not  be 
blamed  for  doing  what  is  contrary  to  their  nature 
and  instincts.— Boston  Transcript. 

The  longest  way  around  is  the  safest  way  home. 
For  this  reason,  doubtless,  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  never  indulge  in  a  direct  path  to  the 
truth.  By  choosing  a  roundabout  course  they 
probably  expect  to  arrive  at  it  eventually  in  per- 
fect safety. 

Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  a  better.  This 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Most  persons 
would  rather  have  a  dog  brag— that  is  to  say, 
bark— than  to  hold  fast  to  what  he  has  seized 
upon,  if  they  happen  to  be  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  sharpens  his  teeth. 


TWO  FINE  SPECIMENS 

Of  Physical  Manhood 

No  form  of  athletic  exercise  demands  such  per- 
fect physical  condition  as  prize-fighting.  Every 
muscle  in  the  body  must  be  fully  developed  and 
supple,  and  the  heart,  lungs  and  stomach  must 
act  to  perfection. 

Whether  we  endorse  prize-fighting  or  not,  it  Is 
nevertheless  interesting  to  know  the  manner  by 
which  men  arrive  at  such  physical  perfection. 

James  Jefferies,  the  present  champion  heavy 
weight  of  the  world,  and  his  gallant  opponent, 
Tom  Sharkey,  in  the  greatest  pugilistic  encounter 
that  has  ever  taken  place,  both  pursued  much  the 
same  course  of  training,  and  the  first  and  most 
important  part  of  this  training  was  to  get  the 
stomach  in  condition,  and  keep  the  digestion  ab- 
solutely perfect,  so  that  every  muscle  and  nerve 
would  be  at  its  highest  capabilities. 

This  was  not  done  by  a  secret  patent  medicine, 
but  both  of  these  great  pugilists  used  a  well-known 
natural  digestive  tablet  sold  by  druggists  under 
name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  composed 
of  the  digestive  ferments  which  every  stomach 
requires  for  healthy  digestion. 

Champion  Jefferies  says :  "  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  prevent  acidity,  strengthen  the  stomach 
and  insure  perfect  digestion.  They  keep  a  man 
in  fine  physical  condition."  Signed,  James  J. 
Jefferies,  champion  of  the  world. 

The  gallant  fighter,  Sharkey,  says:  "Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  remove  all  discomfort  after 
eating.  They  rest  the  stomach  and  restore  it  to  a 
healthful  condition.  I  heartily  recommend  them." 
Signed,  Thos.  J.  Sharkey. 

The  advantage  of  the  daily  use  of  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  is  that  they  keep  the  people  well 
and  ward  off  sickness  and  are  equally  valuable 
to  well  persons  as  to  the  dyspeptics.  Another 
advantage  is  that  these  tablets  contain  no  cathar- 
tics, or  poisons  of  any  character,  but  simply  diges- 
tive ferments  which  are  found  in  every  healthy 
stomach,  and  when  digestion  is  imperfect  it  is  be- 
cause the  stomach  lacks  some  of  these  elements, 
and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  supply  it. 

They  are  no  cheap  cathartic,  but  a  perfectly 
safe  and  efficient  digestive,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  greater  than  the  sale  of  all  other  so-called 
dyspepsia  cures  combined.  No  remedy  could 
possibly  reach  such  a  place  in  public  esteem  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  positive  merit. 

Full-sized  packages  are  sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50  cents,  and  the  best  habit  you  can  possibly  form 
is  to  take  a  Stuart's  Tablet  after  each  meal.  They 
make  weak  stomachs  strong  and  keep  strong 
stomachs  vigorous. 


Ar6 

You  a  Cog? 

J  If  yon  are  a  workman  or  a  clerk,  and\ 
f  feel  that  yon  are  like  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  \ 
f  going  always  bat  making  no  progress, \ 
'  write  and  learn  howto  prepare  yourself  l 
for  a  really  desirable  position. 

Change  Your  Occupation 

t  We  give  complete  eoarsei  by  mall  In  Electrl* 
l  eel,  Mechanical  or  Steam  Englneer- 
Ving,  Architectural  or  Mechanical  V 
.Drawing,  Surveying, CI  vIlEngln-/ 
^  eerlng,  etc.  We  will  advise  yon  free.  , 
The  International  Corres-  jfa 
pondence  Schools, 
Box  859,  Scnuttoo,  Pa. 


$25.00  IN  COLD  GIVEN  AWAY. 


FREE. 


Magnificent  Solid  Silver  plate  l 
Bracelet,  beautiful  Solid  Gold  filled  ring  set  with'  2 
Regent  Diamonds  and  handsome  Emerald,  American 
Watch,  Autoharp,  or  a  Sewing  Machine  Free  to  any 
one  selling  18  packages  of  our  Bouquet  Flower  Seed 
Collections.  (23  different  kinds  in  each  eolection)  a 
whole  Flower  Garden  all  for  10  cents.  "Sell  like  hot 
cakes  "  and  yon  can  earn  one  of  these  beautiful  presents 
in  one  day.  Order  quick.  i»o  money  required  in  advance. 
Send  for  Seeds,  sell  the  18  Packages  sent  you,  and  return 
us$l.  SO.  Then  we  will  mail  yon  the  Beautiful  Pres. 
ent  promptly.  Address  U.S.  SEED  CO.,  BOX  1640s 
Boston,  Mass.     Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


BY  SELLING  BAKER'S  TEAS,  ETC.,  among  your 

friends.  A  total  of  gfio.oo  to  gioo.00  worth  for  a  Bicycle. 
Watches,  Furniture,  Crockery,  Cameras  for  smaller  sales. 
Express  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue,  order-sheet,  etc. 
W.  G.  BAKER  (Department  8T),  Springfield,  Mass. 

COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Save  agents  profits.  SO  days 
free  trial.  117.500  sold.  Warrants! 
20  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

_  940.00  Arlington  for  $14.00 

I    KVy===iS?S  $45.00  Arlington  for  $16.00 

E-™»60.00  Kenwood  for  «21.50 

Other  Machines  at  «8,  »9  4*11.50 

 Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials 

*■   **  free.   Write  at  once  for  our  special 

freight  offer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
15S-164  W.VauBurenSt.,B-  7,  Chicago.IU. 

RFST  CAT  ICO  3/8c.  Yard 

gingham,  3%&;  seamless  socks,  S^c;  blueings  lc;  soap,  lc;  store-polish.  Sc.; 
gold  ring,  lc;  jeans,  yard,  9J*Jc;  spectacles,  3c.;  men's  jeans  pasts,  49c.; 
boy's  pants,  14c.;  men's  |2.26  shoes,  98c;  men's  shirts,  15c:  dippers,  Sc.; 
knives.  Sc.;  shoe-blacking,  lc;  men's  wool  socks,  '.'Vc;  box  tacks,  la.; 
men's  6ne  suits,  $3.93 ;  rice,  per  pound,  3c;  oatmeal,  _  Ve. ;  smoklng-tobacco, 
3%c.    Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.  MILLARD   CO.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

TELEGRAPHY 

offering  unsurpassed  opportunities.  Tuition,  board  and 
room,  six  month*'  course.  £78.    This  can  be  reduced 
one  half.   School  organized  1874.   Catalogue  free. 
DODGE'S  INSTITUTE,   .     .    Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  huy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
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AMERICA  SAYS  SO 

The  Entire  Country  is  on 
the  Move 


Cascarets  Candy  Cathartic  Did  It,  and  Record  a 
Phenomenal  Victory— Five  Million 
Boxes  Sold  Last  Tear 


From  every  part  of  America  comes  the  news 
that  sufferers  from  constipation  have  found  relief 
in  Cascarets  Candy  Cathartic,  the  wonderful 
modern  scientific  laxative  and  intestinal  tonic. 
Cascarets  are  figuratively  and  literally  in  every- 
body's mouth.  Thousands  have  tried  Cascarets 
with  the  most  pleasant  and  effective  results,  and 
voluntarily  testify  to  their  experiences.  Here  are 
a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters : 

"  I  have  been  using  Cascarets  for  headache  and 
constipation,  and  have  received  great  benefit  from 
them."  Mrs.  M.  Gabler,  512  Larrabee  Street, 
Chicago. 

"  I  have  been  taking  Cascarets  for  over  a  month,- 
and  find  them  just  the  thing  for  constipation." 
Albert  B.  Burt,  70  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

"  I  am  using  Cascarets,  and  have  never  found 
anything  so  satisfactory."  Mrs.  C.W.  Durrant,  57 
Emerson  Street,  Buffalo,  N".  Y. 

"  I  have  taken  Cascarets,  and  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  all  my  friends."  Mrs.  G.  J.  Grad- 
well.  Frugality,  Pa. 

"Cascarets  are  fine  for  biliousness  and  malaria, 
and  are  so  pleasant  to  take."  Mrs.  Mary  Cum- 
mings,  Maud,  Oklahoma. 

"I  use  Cascarets  in  my  family,  and  find  them  all 
you  recommend  them  to  be.'*  E.  L.  Irvih,  Cor. 
Mead  and  Railroad,  Meadville,  Pa. 

"You  can  safely  add  appendicitis  to  the  list  of 
diseases  that  Cascarets  will  benefit  or  cure." 
Eunice  J.  Smith,  Rich  Valley,  Ohio. 

"  I  have  used  Cascarets ;  there  is  nothing  better 
for  constipation."  Benj.  Passage,  Knightstown, 
Xnd. 

"  Cascarets  are  all  right.  They  have  cured  me 
of  constipation,  and  I  never  expected  anything 
would."  Charles  H.  Nye,  Lock  Box  205,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  for  your  Cascarets.  They 
are  better  than  any  medicine  I  ever  used."  Mrs. 
M.  Rew,  Lacelle,  Iowa. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Cascarets  is  the 
very  best  medicine  ever  placed  before  the  people." 
Andrew  Woodruff,  Daysville,  N.Y. 
;  '? Cascarets  are  the  best  cathartic  I  ever  used." 
Tom  Holt,  Wellwood,  Manitoba. 

"  I  have  tried  your  Cascarets,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  they  are  just  splendid."  John  Wiegmink, 
Box  961,  Allegan,  Mich. 

We  could  fill  the  whole  paper  with  expressions 
like  the  above.  Thousands  of  similar  recognitions 
4>i  the  merits  of  Cascarets  have  been  volunteered 
.and  prove  that  this  delightful  laxative,  so  pleas- 
'ant  of  taste,  so  mild  and  yet  effective,  has  secured 
a  firmly  established  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Go  buy  and  try  Cascarets  yourself  to-day.  AH 
druggists,  10c,  25c,  50c.  Booklet,  and  sample 
free.  Address  Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chica- 
go and  New  York. 

This  is  the  CASCARET  tablet. 
Every  tablet  of  the  only  genuine 
Cascarets  bears  the  magic  letters 
"CCC."  Look  at  the  tablet  before 
you  buy,  and  beware  of  frauds, 
imitations  and  substitutes. 


Whooping  Cough, 
Croup,  Asthma, 
Colds,  Bronchitis. 

For  twenty-one  year*  the 
moat  successful  UERIUICIDE 
in  contagious  disease. 

Send  for  descriptive  boot- 
let,  containing  physicians'  tes- 
timonials and  price  lilt. 

Sold  by  Druqgittt 

Generally. 

Uapo-Cmoiene  Co., 

69  Wall  St.,  New  York, , 
8CH1EFFELIN  &  CO. , 

N.Y..TJ.  S.  Agta. 


jyjACBETH'S  "pearl  top" 
and  "pearl glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

"  Pearl  top  "  and  "  pearl 
glass  "  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn't 
be  an  expert. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  theit 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  ordei 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTS  I 


Oar  goods  sell  on  sight.  Particulars 
free.  Write  to-day.  POMEKOY  <fc 
SMITH,  22  W.  Randolph,  Chicago. 


|  |  HOUSEHOLD 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13] 

THE  RED  SCARF 

Its  color  was  matched  by  the  cheeks  that  bore 

Defiance  to  frost  and  cold ; 
The  cheeks  of  the  lad  who  blithely  wore 

The  comforting  fold  on  fold. 
Twice  did  It  circle  the  neck  about, 

And  then  passed  down  to  wind 
Around  the  waist,  so  the  ends  streamed  out 

On  the  winter  breeze,  behind. 

The  old  red  tippet— 'twas  always  seen 

In  front  in  the  snowball-fight; 
Wherever  the  boyish  sport  was  keen 

Its  challenge  was  flaming  bright. 
No  plume  of  a  knight  in  tourney  flung 

More  gay  on  the  air,  and  free ; 
No  badge  by  the  lips  of  minstrels  sung 

Is  half  so  endeared  to  me. 

O  scarf  that  a  mother's  fingers  tied 

When  her  boy  went  forth  to  play! 
No  wonder  for  naught  the  blizzard  tried 

Through  your  mesh  to'find  a  way. 
Twice  round  the  neck,  and  over  the  breast 

To  circle  the  waist  below— 
But  the  kiss  at  the  last  was  the  scheme  the  best 

To  baffle  the  cold  and  snow. 

—Edwin  L.  Sabin,  in  Farm  Journal. 


FOUR  GOOD  RECEIPTS 

Apple  Snowballs.— Boil  some  rice 
for  ten  minutes,  drain,  and  let  cool. 
Pare  and  core  some  large  apples 
without  dividing  them;  spread  the 
rice  in  as  many  portions  as  there  are  apples, 
on  some  pudding  or  dumpling  cloth,  tie  the 
apples  (surrounded  by  the  rice)  separately  in 
these,  and  boil  the  balls  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Turn  them  out  carefully  on  a  dish, 
and  sprinkle  fine  sugar  over  them.  Serve 
with  sweetened  cream  or  sweet  sauce. 

Peune  Tarts.— To  one  cupful  of  prune- 
pulp  previously  boiled  and  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  half  cup- 
ful of  milk  and  the  yolks  of  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Line  a  pie-tin  with  rich  paste,  fill  it 
with  this  mixture,  and  bake  until  the  orust 
is  done.  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  adding 
one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  spread  over 
the  top  of  the  tart  or  pie,  and  brown  slightly. 

Prune  Puffs.— Put  one  pound  of  prunes 
in  cold  water,  and  boil  gently  until  tender, 
then  stone  and  rub  through  a  sieve ;  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  three  eggs,  bake  fifteen  minutes,  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream.  If  cream  cannot 
be  obtained,  a  good  substitute  for  whipped 
cream  is  the  following :  Beat  the  white  of 
one  egg  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  one  cupful  of 
milk  (a  spoonful  at  a  time),  sweeten  to  taste, 
and  flavor  with  vanilla. 

Potatoes  a  la  Neige.— Boil  seven  or 
eight  potatoes,  and  mash  them  in  a  hot  crock 
the  moment  they  are  done,  with  one  half 
cupful  of  cream,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  some  salt  and  pepper.  When 
well  mashed  press  through  a  colander  into 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served.  The 
potatoes  then  resemble  rice  or  vermicelli, 
and  are  nice  and  light.  They  make  a  pretty 
dish,  and  should  be  served  very  hot.  They 
are  a  good  accompaniment  to  venison,  and 
are  nice  served  around  a  rolled  rib  of  beef. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Mackintosh. 


•  HOUSE-PLANTS 

How  are  the  plants  progressing  ? 
Heliotropes  are  partial  to  water  applied 
any  way. 

Do  you  give  the  callas  a  drink  of  scalding- 
hot  water,  poured  into  the  saucers,  every  day  ? 

Do  you  remember  to  daily  shower  with 
water  the  plants  that  are  troubled  with  red- 
spiders  ? 

Ferns  like  moist  earth.  But  do  not  keep 
water  standing  under  them  until  the  earth 
becomes  sour. 

A  begonia  likes  a  moist  atmosphere,  but 
does  not  like  wet  feet ;  so  keep  a  jarful  of 
water  on  the  stove  instead  of  under  the 
plant-crock. 

Have  you  scattered  tobacco-stems  around 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  to  drive  the  greef- 
aphis  away?  The  stems  can  be  obtained  at 
nearly  every  tobacco-store  for  five  cents  a 
pound. 

If  a  plant  becomes  infested  with  scale- 
bugs  it  might  as  well  be  thrown  away,  unless 
very  valuable,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
destroy  them  except  by  picking  off  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  or  brushing  with  a  tooth-brush. 

Palms  can  stand  dry  roots  better  than  a 
dry  atmosphere.  Above  all  things  try  to 
keep  the  foliage  of  the  plants  clean  and  free 
from  dust,  for  the  sake  of  looks  as  well  as 
for  the  health  of  the  plants.  They  breathe 
through  their  leaves.  Gypsy. 


A  Godsend  to  All  Humanity 


All  our  readers  who  want  to  have  perfect  health,  a 
clear  skin,  beautiful  complexion,  prevent  Colds, 
Fevers,  La  Grippe  and  Disease,  and  enjoy  all  the  mar- 
velous, cleansing,  beautifying  and  curative  elements 
of  the  famous  Turkish,  Russian,  Sulphur  Vapor  Baths, 
perfumed  or  medicated  If  desired,  at  home,  In  your 
own  room,  for  3  cents  each,  should  have  oue  of  the 
remarkable  1902  Style  Square  Quaker  Turkish  Bath 
Cabinets. 

Water  Baths  simply  wash  the  surface.  The  Cabinet 
Bath,  perfectly  safe  both  summer  and  winter,  opens 
the  5,000,000  pores  of  the  skin,  sweats  outall  the  poisons 
and  effete  matter  which  cause  disease,  cleanses  you 


Inwardly  and  outwardly,  purifies  your  blood,  makes 
your  eyes  bright,  your  skin  clear,  your  nerves  strong, 
sleep  sound,  appetite  good.  One  week's  use  will  make 
a  new  being  of  you. 

This  is  a  genuine  Cabinet  with  a  real  door;  hand- 
somely made;  best  materials;  rubber-lined;  heavy 
steel  frame;  top  curtains;  in  fact,  all  the  latest  im- 
provements; will  last  20  years;  not  a  cheap,  flimsy 
affair,  but  strong,  substantial,  ready  for  use  when 
received. 


Over  27,000  Physicians  and  1,000,000  happy  users  rec 
ommend  this  Cabluet  for  bathing  purposes. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Stockham,  Chicago,  editor  Tokology,  roc- 
ommends  it  highly,  as  also  does  Hon.  B.  F.  Shipley, 
Moroa,  111.;  Rev.  H.  Gardner,  well-known  Evangelist; 
M.  C.  Groppner,  M.D.,  375  Centre  St.,  Boston;  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Leutz,  and  thousands  of  others. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Tripler,  36  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  had 
Rheumatism  and  other  troubles  20  years,  was  cured 
In  one  week,  says  this  Cabinet  Is  a  Godsend  to  every 
woman,  worth  ,$1,000. 

G.  M.  Lafferty,  Covington,  Ky.,  was  compelled  to 
quit  business,  walked  on  crutches,  drugs  and  doctors 
failed,  was  relieved  by  the  first  bath,  entirely  cured  in 
14  days. 

J.  W.  Van  Tassel  cured  himself  of  Lumbago,  and 
his  friends  of  Blood  and  Skiu  diseases,  Kidney  Affec- 
tions, Nervousness,  Piles,  etc.,  and  made  £1,500  selling 
this  Cabinet  in  5  months.  No  one  afflicted  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  Cabinet  for  a  single  day. 

The  makers  guarantee  results  and  assert  positively, 
as  do  thousands  of  users,  that  this  Cabluet  will  cure 
Nervousness,  Weakness,  Aches,  Pains,  Colds  and 
Rheumatism  (they  offer  #60.00  reward  for  a  case  not 
relieved).  Purifies  the  Blood,  cures  Sleeplessness, 
La  Grippe,  Neuralgia,  Headaches,  Indigestion,  Piles, 
Dropsy,  all  Blood,  Skin,  Liver,  Kidney  and  Urinary 
troubles.  Has  wonderful  power  to  prevent  and  cure 
Woman's  complaints. 

A  Face  and  Head  Steamer  Is  furnished  if  desired, 
which  cleanses  the  skin,  beautifies  complexion, 
removes  plmplos,  blackheads,  eruptions,  and  Is  a  sure 
cure  for  all  skin  diseases,  Eczema,  Catarrh,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis  and  Throat  troubles. 

All  our  Readers  should  write  to-day  to  The  World 
Manufacturing  Company,  1133  World  Building,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  valuable  book  and  testimonials;  or, 
better  still,  order  a  Cabinet  at  once. 

The  price  Is  wonderfully  low.  It  is  a  regular  £12.00 
Cabinet  for  only  #5.00,  complete  with  stove,  form- 
ulas for  baths  and  various  ailments,  and  plain  direc- 
tions. Face  Steamer  #1.00  extra. 

This  firm  is  perfectly  reliable;  capital  #100,000,  and 
ship  same  day  your  remittance  Is  received,  and  refund 
your  money  after  30  days'  use  if  the  Cabinet  Is  not 
just  as  represented.   Send  for  Booklet,  anyway. 

This  Cabinet  Is  a  wonderful  seller  for  ageuts,  and 
the  firm  offers  special  inducements  to  both  men  and 
women  upon  request,  and  to  our  knowledge  many  are 
making  from  #100  to  #150  every  month  and  expenses. 


TWO  COSTLY  PRESENTS;  YOU  get  both. 

WE  TRUST  AGENTS  with  12  new  style,  Stone  Set,  Enamel  Scarf  and  Stick 
Pins,  different  patterns.  Kverybody  wears  them.  Sell  to  your  friends  for  10 


cents  each,  and  we  give  you  Free  a  Fine  Gold  or  Silver  laid  Bracelet  (with  lock  and  key),  also  this 

"  perfect  beauty,  wears allfetlme.  S 
Iress  PEARL  PIN  CO.,  Providence.  R.  Il 


magnificent  Solid  Gold'laldBand  Ring,  handsomely  engraved,  a  perfect  beauty,  wears  a  lifetime.  Send  name; 
no  money  required  until  pins  are  sold;  we  take  all  not  sold.  AJdre  ' 


LOTS  OF 
MAIL 
..REE.. 


THIS  IS  A 
BIG  OFFER 
READ  IT. 


Put  your  name  and  address  in  our  guar- 
anteed Agents  Directory  which  goes  whirl- 
ing all  over  America  to  firms,  who  will 
send  you  free  samples  of  papers,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  medicines,  etc.etc. 
You  will  receive  lots  of  mail.  We  must 
lave  50,000  new  names  at  once  for  «ur  Directory.no  matter  how 
great  the  cost  will  be  to  us;  we  must  have  the  names,  and  in  or- 
der to  obtain  them  quickly,  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail, 
Free  of  Cost,  all  of  the  following  named  goods:  One  fine 
Map  of  their.  S.,S6Ncw  Songs,  Pictures  of  all  the 
Presidents,  25  Pictures  of  Actresses,  19  Comic  Pic- 
tures, One  Coin  Value  Guide,  One  Stamp  Value 
Guide,  6  Best  Agents'  Articles,  (worth  $1.50)  Onelnrice 
Catalogue,  (scarce  goods)  and  a  One  Dollar  Due  Bill, 
which  entitles  you  to  91.00  worth  of  goods,  abso- 
lutely free  from  our  list.  HOW  CAN  WE  DO  IT?  This 
Grand  Offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  goods.  We  want  you  to 
trade  with  us  regularly,  and  recommend  us  to  your  frienda.  Wo 
know  you  will  surely  do  it  when  yo'l  get  these  goods.  Send 
your  name  and  address  today  and  enclose  10  cents  (coin  or 
stamps)  to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.  Just  as  soon  as  we  re- 
ceive your  letter  we  will  send  all  of  the  above  mentioned  goods 
to  you.  This  is  a  tremendous  oFer.  Don't  wait,  write  today. 
Address  your  letter  to  AGENT*  OIKECTOKY  CO., 
873  Dearborn  Street,  Dept.  F-44,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole. 

sale  pri  ce.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.   SOLD  under  a 

POSITIVE   GUARANTEE  to  wash 

as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  eyen  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  ACENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.    Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland, 


Want  to  Earn  ^ 
$100.00  Weekly  f 


Carpets 
29c.  to  $1.10 


Men  and  Women  AGENTS 
wanted  to  sell  the  "FAMOUS 
MARYLAND"  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Art  Squares,  Draperies  and 
Bed  Sets  in  every  section  of 
the  country. 

We  pay  freight,  sew  carpets 
free,  and  furnish  wadded  lin- 
ing without  charge. 

Some  agents  have  made  as 
high  as  $300  in  one  week. 
For  particulars  address 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  3 12. 


Oil  CD  A I  I  C    ft  EC  I      You  can  rise  to  a  high 

UVCnALLd  UPr  I  position  if  you  will.  AH 
it  requires  is  ambition  and  willingness  on  your  part  to 
study  **  between  times."  Our  booklet,  What  Students 
Say,  Bhowa  what  ia  being  done  for  thou- 
sands of  people. through  our  course  of 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL,! 

inEIectrical,  Mechanical, Steam,  Mining, 
Civil  Engineering;  Metallurgy,  Art,  Ar- 
chitecture, Practical  Newspaper  Work, 
English  Branches,  Stenography,  Machine 
Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Low 
price ;  easy  terms.  Sent  free  to  those 
who  enroll  noio,  a  oomplete  drawing 
outfit  worth  $11.10,  or  other  premiums. 
Mention  subjects  interested  in  when  writing 
to  The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 
1 54-150-158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  catalogue  So.  72. 


SILVER  WATCH  FREE! 

These  Watches  are  Solid  Silver,  Ladles'  or  Gents'  site,  and 
at  retail  would  colt  upwards  of  18.  or  $10,  but  to  introduce 
our  Persian  Po  trifled  Perfumery  we  will  send  you  this  Watch 
Free  If  you  take  advantage  of  our  marvelous  offer.  . 
If  you  want  one  OUT  THIS  OUT  write  to  us  without 
delay  .With  your  letter  send  ui  your  name  k  postofflce 
address  and  we  will  send  you  on  consignment,  to  sell  . 
for  5  cents  each,  20  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Per- 
fumery and  our  offer.  After  you  receive  the  beautiful 
Watch  we  shall  ezpeet  you  to  show  It  to  your  friends 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertisement  Tha 
Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  Registered  Post,  on  your  com- 
plying with  our  advertisement,  and  the  marvelous 
offer  which  wo  send,  and  It  is  Fully  Warranted. 
You  will  be  more  than  satisfied.   Address  at  onco, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


$1,000  SAURY  PER  YEAR 

^     *  Ladles  or  Geutleinon.  We  have 

shared  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each  state 
to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  our  agents  and  attend 
to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvassing  and 
is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office  work  con- 
ducted at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional  trip  out 
among  the  agents.  Ho  investment  required.  Also  three 
salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  department.  Enclose 
references  and  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
i'KO  ViDENCE  CO.,  T  Caxton  Building,  CHICAGO. 


LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
DWICHT  L. 


MOODY 


Official  and  only  authentic  edition.  Written  by  his  son, 
WM.  K.  MOODY,  and  IRA  1).  8ASKEV, 

his  lifelong  associate  and  friend. 
100,000  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ONCE. 
Liberal  terms.  Freight  paid.   Credit  given.  A  golden 
opportunity  for  you.  Outfit  free.    Write  to-day. 

PVJ    7IPPI  FD  X  m   816  locust  St.,  Phllada.,  or 
•  Jl.  LlbUliUIl  U  LU.  884  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


NO  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  with  the 

"BUSY  BEE  WASHER" 
100  pieces  in  one  hour  ana 
no  hard  work  done.  That 
.is  the  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms, 
Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co.,  1 1 6  E.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


TPN  WPPTT<1  FOR  1°  CENTS— That  big  family 
,cn  "  *-Cft.O  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver,  Colo,  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  0, 60c. ;  12  f or  gl.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illustrations  of 
scenery,  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Address  as 
above,  and  mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  stamps  taken. 


*^Qt  'e^a  a^  about  Magic  Lnn- 

terns  and  Stereopticons— how  to 
PAG  E  operate  them—how  much  they  cost 
n  f%f\is  —how  men  with  email  capital  can 
DvU  tV  make  money  with  them.  Sent  free. 
MCALLISTER  Bfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  X.  T. 


FREE 


FXPFRIPNCP  But  not  absolutely  necessary.  Agents 

CArcum^c  of  ejther  sex_  in  town  orJcou*tryi 

ncciD  ini  r  write  me  for  particulars  of  positively 
DbolKAuLb  the  best  pa yint;  agency  of  the  season. 
  E.  HANTfAFORD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LADY  AGENTS 

Lady  aeents  for  McCabo  corsets  and  fine  underskirts  get  peocroufl  commissions 
and  make  big  money  because  thejroodB  sell  on  night — varying  styles  for  differ- 
eat  figures— prices  within  reach  of  alL    Write  fur  particulars. 

ST.  LOUIS  CORBET  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


CAMIIV  DCnflDn  A  beautiful  picture;  rich 
rMfifliLT  nCUllnll  colors;  background  solid 
gold.  Tremendous  seller.  Agents  delighted.  Sample  free 
for  12  cents  to  pay  postage  and  advertising,  nine  for  SI, 
post-paid.   HOME  ART  PICTURE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Lots,  Transparent,  Es- 
cort b  Acquaintance  Cards,  Now  Putties, 
New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Name  *a  m  »■* 

sslksk  CARDS 


1427 


Cards,  Biggest  Catalogm 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO 


ONE  YEAR  for  IO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16-page,  04 -col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dce- 
orations,  Fashions,  Household,  Orohard,  Qarden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addreBses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WO  MAYS  FARM  JOURNAL,  430C  Easton  Ave.,  Snlnt  Louis,  Mo. 


M Hold  to  Light  AllinA  Hidden  Name  bad 
Silk  Fringe,  HI  B  HI  I V  Beau  Catcher, Fun, 
&  Envelope  wHIIU Wgonps, Jokes. Lo»cri 
i  Pintle.  Flirtation*.  Moonlight  Carde.Azt's  new  simple  book 
J  all  *J  cents.  BUCKEYE  CABJ)  CO.,  LACEWILLE.OHJO. 

"THE  NICKEL  SPEAKER "  6?^^Spt. 

B0  new  pieces  each  month,  for  all  grades.  Toledo,  Iowo- 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


FEBBCABY  1,  moo 


Harvest  Be  ? 


This  need  never  be  asked  if  you  plant 
Peter  Henderson  &Co.'s  seeds,as  they  are  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in 
both  hemispheres.  Our  1900  Catalogue  of 

Everything  f!trhe  Garden 

Is  a  190-page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing 
over  700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored 
plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants — a  perfect  mine 
of  information  on  garden  topics. 

Totrace  advertising,  andgiveour  Cata- 
logue the  largest  possible  distribution, we 
make  the  followingunusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this 
advertisement  was  seen,  and  whoencloses 
us  10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the 
Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge, 
our  famous  50-cent  "Harvest"  Collection  of 
seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  of  New 
Large-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Giant 
Pansy,  New  Giant  Comet  Asters,  White 
Plume  Celery,  French  Breakfast  Radish 
and  New  Freedom  Tomato,  in  a  red  envel- 
ope, which  when  emptiedand  returned  will 
be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on 
any  order  of  goods  selected  from  Cata- 
logue to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35&.37CORTLANUT  ST NEW  YORK 


HARTMAN  f.WxSSR? 


fills  completely  all  fence  requisites  as  to  beauty,  utility 
and  durability.  Specially  designed  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries,  school  grounds,  &c.  Looks  best  and  is  best 
when  built  with  our  steel  posts.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
HARTMAN  M'FG  CO.,  BOX  26  ELLW00D  CITY,  PA. 
Or  77    BROADWAY,  MEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mil  «  Poultry  Fence 
ilYliOi  bAVLS  bU 


ASK  FOR 


ii... 


6 


■  s*   -Hoy  F.ifeM&LdwtiFence 

V  DeKalb  Fence  Co. 

^o.EIIHIGrl  ST.  DE  KALB  ILL, 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 


427  NORTH  ST. 


KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
KOKOMO,  INO.,  U.  6.  A. 


HAN'T  ROB  your 

UUH  I  NEIGHBOR 

By  baying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let 
your  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The 
KITSELM  AN  FENCE  Is  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  It  insures  good  sleep  and 
makes  good  neighbors.  Free  Catalogue 
telling  how  to  make  100  Styles  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  wire.   Write  to-day. 

„  KITSELM  AN  BROTHERS, 

Box   278        Bldgerllle,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


DID  YOU  EVER  NOTICE? 

Our  Stock  Fence  stands  USE  and  AB  USE.  Try  it. 
PAOE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

SEE  AND  WONDER 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butter-making  simplified.  More  and  bet- 
ter butter.  Farmers'  anil  AtrtrtU'  Gold-mine.  Price 
82.50;  worth  $100.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Quiney.IU. 


CYCLONE 


sower  SAVES 


GRflSS  Clover 


GRAIN 
AND 


SEED 


Increase  of  crop  pays  for  eeeder 
first  10  acres.  Tried  and  true. 
26  years  the  Standard.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  offer  and  circa- 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co. *  CJrbana*  Indiana* 


That 

weaves 


Fence  piacfiine 

60  to  100  rods  per  day  out  of  barb, 
cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
wire.  Machines  Guaranteed.  Cata- 
logue Free.  Hoosier  Boy  Fence 
Co., Indianapolis,  Ind.   Dept.  28. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  O.  8.  A. 


m.  m.  s.  poultry  rru pc  7T7XZX 

Half  cost  of  Netting:  f-hPi  I. T  '/  0  '/  O^/V 
Requires  few  posts,  no  I       lUw  y  0  y  0  y  0" 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y  V  V  V 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  /  \  /  \  /  V 
KANSAS  STEEL  i  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


THE  REFINEMENTS  OF  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY 

The  hog  will  eat  corn  in  filth  knee- 
deep,  and  cattle  gather  living  from 
muddy  stalk-fields,  but  the  sheep 
ask  for  clean  troughs,  standing  in 
clean  yards.  No  farm-animal  has  such 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  must  cater 
to  their  taste  if  we  expect  them  to  do  their 
best  for  us. 

The  sheep  will  not  touch  hay  that  other 
stock  have  nosed  over.  They  must  eat  at  the 
first  table  or  not  at  all.  "We  throw  the  refuse 
from  the  sheep-racks  to  the  cattle,  but  it 
would  be  useless  to  throw  the  stubs  left  in 
the  cattle-mangers  to  the  sheep.  So  with 
corn  and  oats ;  they  like  them  none  the  bet- 
ter if  the  rats  have  played  or  the  sparrows 
roosted  above  the  feed-bins. 

Sheep  dislike  to  have  their  hay-racks  used 
for  hen-roosts.  In  these  days  of  pure-food 
laws  one  of  the  children  should  be  appointed 
a  special  deputy  to  see  that  such  transgress- 
ors are  promptly  put  in  the  chicken-house. 
Mud  is  another  of  the  sheeps'  dislikes.  Had 
they  their  choice  they  would  take  lady-like 
care  of  their  golden  slippers.  A  flock  has 
been  seen  to  stand  half  an  hour  studying 
whether  or  not  to  cross  a  muddy  road. 

Sheep  like  pure  water,  several  degrees 
warmer  than  they  find  it  in  the  brook. 
These  are  the  reasons  that  they  hunt  the 
springs  and  close  up  to  where  it  bubbles  out, 
or  cross  the  run  to  drink  in  the  barn,  where 
pure  water  is  provided  and  warmed  several 
degrees  by  passing  through  the  underground 
pipes.  These  may  be  considered  the  niceties 
of  sheep  husbandry.  Tou  cannot  say  to  the 
sheep,  "Eat  what  is  set  before  you ;  ask  no 
questions."  They  want  clean  service,  pure 
food  and  pure  drink,  with  blossoms  for  des- 
sert. It  pays  to  give  them  what  they  want. 
— F.  H.  Sweet,  in  Farm  Journal. 

4. 

SANITATION  ON  THE  FARM 

One  of  the  topics  arranged  for  discussion 
by  an  Ohio  farmers'  club  is  sanitation  on 
the  farm,  including  the  water  supply,  heat- 
ing the  dwelling,  drains  and  cellars,  impor- 
tance of  sunlight  and  pure  air,  and  the  care 
and  location  of  barn-yards  and  feed-lots.  A 
discussion  of  such  subjects  might  well  be 
considered  by  most  farmers'  institutes. 
Much  of  our  sanitary  instruction  is  given 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  town  san- 
itarian, who  can  discuss  improved  plumbing, 
the  arrangements  and  trapping  of  waste- 
pipes,  and  the  proper  fixtures  of  the  bath- 
room, but  who  would  find  himself  entirely 
at  a  loss  in  advising  the  sanitary  disposal  of 
farm  wastes.  Rural  sanitation  is  a  science 
of  itself,  and  one  to  which  farm  organiza- 
tions are  now  giving  needed  attention. 
Many  of  the  winter  epidemics,  which  bring 
suffering  and  death  to  country  communities, 
are  preventable,  and  will  be  prevented  when 
sanitary  laws  are  more  fully  understood. — 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Schmidt  &  Botley,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated floral  catalogue. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashlaud,  Ohio.  Calendar 
hanger  of  pump  and  hay  tools. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  farm,  garden  and  flower 
seeds. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  "Iron  Age,"  farm  and  garden 
implements. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York.  Manual  of  "Everything  for  the  Gar- 
den," beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  Special 
novelty— the  Admiral  Dewey  rose. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  "Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  nviv  bp  bad  for  rlie  asking. 


Buy  Direct 


No.  3034— Baggy 
Price,  |3S.30 
with  leather 
quarter  top. 


No.  2082— 
Runabout. 
Price,  $41.60. 


If  you  need  a 
vehicle — carriage  or  buggy, 
surrey  or  phaeton,  or  want  hand 
some,  thoroughly  well  made  harness, 
buy  direct  from  the  makers.    Our  plan  of 
selling  insures  you  both  saving  and  satisfaction 
Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
purchase.    Backed  by  a  large  plant  and  many  years' 
experience,  we  are  in  a  position  to  economize  at  every 
point  in  the  making  of  carriages  and  harness,  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  notch.  The 
buyer  gets  the  benefit  of  this,  besides 

Saving  the 

Dealer's  Profit 

Robes,  blankets,  and  all  horse  equipments;  an  immense 
assortment  at  wonderfully  attractive  prices.    Write  for 
finely  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  and 
gives  the  prices  of  our  entire  line,  explains 
our  plan  of  selling  direct,  and  contains  a 
copy  of  the  guarantee  which  goes 
with  everything  we  sell. 
Mailed  free. 


No.  3094—  Buggy  ; 
made  with  Surrey 

seat. 
Price.  $47.05 
lth  leather 
quarter  top. 


No.  604— 
Team  Haraeaj. 
Price,  122.54. 


The  Columbus 
/Carriage  and  Harness  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


HOLDS  UP  YOUR  HAT 

Don't  you  remember  how  your  father  used 
to  test  his  grass  and  grain  in  this  way?  When" 
it  held  up  the  hat  it  was  always  regarded  as 
being  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  "stand." 

.THIS... 

BROME  GRASS 

Surpasses  Timothy  In  nutrition.  Outyields  Alfalfa. 
Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  One  sowing  lasts  12 
years.   Grows  well  In  light  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.  Drouth  will  not  kill  It.  Ani- 
mals enjoy  it  green  or  dry.  Gl ves  as  much  food  in  one  month 
as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever. offered  aslt  thrives 
in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions  and  makes  productive  what 
would  otherwise  be  waste  land.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  supply  of  seed 
this  year  will  meet  the  demand,  so  great  is  the  call  already  from  States 
where  hay  is  the  essential  crop.  Price:  Grade  A— 1  lb.,  30c;  S  lbs.,  85c,  prepaid. 
18  lbs.  (enough  for  one  acre)  S3.60;  100  lbs..  •18.00.  Send  for  mammoth  descriptive 
catalogue  with  treatise   on  cultivation  and  comparative  food  values  of  Brome 
Grass  and  Timothy.  Address,  L,  MAY  &  CO.,  Seed  GfOWerS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies'  ox  gentlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  violins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choice  of  a  hundred 
other  articles,  all  guaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toi let 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  money.  We  trnst  yon.  Girls  and  boys  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  f  pit  information.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Works.  92  Lake  St.,  Oak  Park,  III. 


TUr  /  /ICO  nF  AN  F"YF  -terrible  calamity.  The  tip  of  a  horn 
■  fc*sVw«»  %MF  MIW  E,  M  t-  0ften  does  it  in  tving  up  cattle.  Cut  off 

the  horns  quickly  and  J/Va wc- trtmtn  Hnfmnninn  v_;f„  Cuts  on  four 
humanely   with  the **-BySXOnB  UenOfning KlUttS siaes  noerush- 
ing  or  tearing.  Illehest  Award  World's  Fair.  FULLY  GUARANTEED.  Write 
at  once  for  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRAN  VILLE,  PENH. 


SEEDS 


BUCKBEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED  I 

SPECIALOFFER: 

Made  to  Build  New  Business.  A  trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 
'  DpIto  ff*rtlloffirtn  Radish,  17 varieties;  Lettuce,  12 
mm  l>01ICmiPn  j^fe.  'Tomatoes,  11  the  finest; 
Tarulp,  7  splendid;  Onion,  8  best  varieties— 55  varieties 
in  all.   GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 


Write  Jo -day;  Mention  this  Paper. 

SEND IO  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
i  collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  nay  new 
I  Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book,  i 

tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc  * 


HJ.Buckbee 


ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  838  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


E  offer! 


60,000  Apple  Trees 
In  60  choice  varieties  I 
80,000  Stan'd  Pear  Trees 
50,000  Plum  Trees  and 
75,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees  I 

I  in  extra  large,  medium  and  small  sizes,  ata  | 
||  great  bargain.   Our  leading  specialty  is 

RED  CROSS  CURRANT 

I  Boy  direct  and  save  half  your  money.  We  I 
I  sell  everything  for  the  orchard,  garden  and  ] 
1  i  ark.  Send  to-* lay  for  our  New  Fruit  and  I 
I  Ornamental  Catalogue  FREE. 

Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester.N.Y. 


FORD'i 

COUND  \ 

OEEDS 

1  and  '2  Miller  Red  Ra: 

I  FORD  SEED 


^ prifi  1  Hr*  and  addresses  of; 
OC11U  lUt.  7  men  or  Women  < 

seed-buyers  and  we  will  Bend  1    pkt.   each  ' 
Advance  Tomato,  Breadttone  Turnip.  Black  Dia- 
mond   Watermelon,  Jap.   Imp.   Morning-Glorj,  1 
Allegheny  Hollyhock  and  Choicest  Sweet-Peas. 
Without  name9  -.">  cents:  .*■  for  91.    For  fiOo.  i 
and  7  names  we  send  prepaid  1  nice  Tine  each  10 
choicest  rurieties  Grapes  covering  entire  season, 
jpberrj  plants.    CATALOGUE  FREfi. 

CO.,  Department  £,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Dean  Swift,  in  "Gulliver's  Travels"  said 
that— 

"  Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of 
com,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to 
grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  o?ie  grew  before,, 
would  deserve  better  of  man- 
kind, and  do  more  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  country  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put 
together." 

If  you  intend  to  sow  any  seeds  at  all  in 
1900,  let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  of 

"  Jeeds  that  grow" 

You  want  the  best— that  is  BURPEE'S. 
Send  your  address  for  a  catalogue  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 

and  so  sow  the  seeds  of  a 

"Happy  New  Year." 


No.3  "PRIZE"  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
justable Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  j 
power,one to  five  b.orse,sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
cot  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  - 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  "Hero"  and  "American" Grinding 
Hills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck's 
Corn  Threshers,  "Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Stael  and  Wood  WlndMUlsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Cora  Shellers.  etc 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  9  Fargo  St.,  BalAVlA,  ILLS- 

THE  YANKEE  FlItE-KINDLER  Lrntttt  IS  inches.  Wetahl 
I  i*  po.itnl.    Builds  l»u  bres  with  3c  worth  of  oil.    No  kindling*. 
I  l'Vie  the  fuel  over  the  l)latiu?  Klndlet  and  the  fir*  I)  built.  Safe* 
I  hours  of  time  uud  gallooj  of  oil.    Warranted  3  years.  Greatest 
seller  for  a.-cnu  ever  Invented.  Cus- 
torn  era  e.errwliere.  An  average  county 
'  yields  agent  II***  profit-  Act  quick  if  interested.  Sample  prepaid 
Witt  terms  25  cents.  Yankee  Kindle.-  Co  .,  Block  19  OLnsj.  Illinois. 


Febbuaby  1,  1900 


FREE  SEEDS 


Prominent   Publisher  Will  Give 
Away  Free  to  Each  Subscriber 
300  Varieties  of  Beau- 
tiful Flowers. 


Do  not  Fail  to  Write  at  Once  and 
thus  Beautify  Your  Home 
Free  of  Cost. 


The  publisher  of  the  Western  World,  the  "best,  brightest 
andniost  popular  monthly  now  published,  more  interest 
Ingr,  more  profitable  to  read  and  moreup-to-date,  will  give 
away  absolutely  free  fo  each  subscriber  a  package  of 
Beeds,  containing  over  300  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers. 
The  object  of  this  free  seed  distribution  is  to  interest 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  magazine  that  has  absolutely 
no  peer.  There  are  departments  of  absorbing  interest 
such  as  How  to  get  rich.  How  to  become  fa- 
mous, How  to  be  beautiful.  Instruction  whereby 
anyone  can  easily  earn  from  82.00  to  $20. OOa  day  at 
their  own  home.  A  history  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  Polygamy.  Departments  for  the  Farmer,  Me- 
chanic and  Housewife,  all  conducted  by  famous  writers 
and  editors.  The  Western  World  is  in  ity  16th  year,  is  now 
reaching  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Of  our  best 
homes  and  is  positively  the  most  fascinating  magazine 
ever  published.  Printed  on  fine  coated  paper,  beauti- 
fully illustrated;  every  page  is  worth  the  year's  sub- 
scription. Send  25  cents  to  the  publisher  of  the  West- 
ern World,  155  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  and  he  will  send 
you  by  prepaid  mail  the  package  of  800  varieties  of  the 
most  popular  flower  seeds,  including  a  full  year's  sub- 
scription, 12  numbers  of  the  greatest  of  all  family  jour- 
nals, the  Western  World.  Do  not  fail  to  write  a^i  once. 
Reference,  any  Express  Co. 

TUB  WESTERN  WORLD,  Young  Men's  Christian 
 Association  Building,   CHICAGO,  ILL.  

ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 

factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we 
do,  but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  nice* 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY. 

 116  Old  Street.  Peoria.  III.  

BUILT  for  SERVICE 

I  We  Ship  .Direct  to  the  consumer  At 
Jjowext  Wholesale  Prices 
the  most  reliable  line  of 
V  vehieles,etc.  to  be  found  any- 
Iwhere.  Built  substantially  of 
yhonest  material— workman- 
'  ship  the  best— one  of  them 
_  'will  outlast  two  of  the  ordin- 
ary ki  nu— Unaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money  back, 
We  will  ship  C.O.D.with  privilege  of  examination.  You 
risk  nothing.  Reliable  Top  Buggy,  «34.O0;  fine  spring 
Wagon,  1)189.00;  strongtwohorse  Farm  Wagon.$44.00; 
handsome  Surrey.  $54.00;  well  made  Portland  Cutter, 
$17.35;  Tarts.  *9.50  up.  Single  harness  $4.50;  Farm 
harness. #13.!>5.  Send forfreeillustrated catalogue. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  158  W.VanBuren  St.,B-  7,  Chicago 

The  ROCKER 
WASHER 

WARRANTED  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing, 100  PIECES  IN  1 
HOUR.  No  need  for 
washboard ;  no  wear 
on  clothing.  Write  for  spec-  ~- 
lal  prices  and  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

Clinton  St.,  I  t.  Wayne,  Ind.  * 

Liberal  Inducements  to  live  ai/eni  s. 


H  i  i 

M 

M 

-  us 

Mo  Scorched  Foliage 

If  you  use  the  unexcelled™ 

EMPIRE  KING  b$prayer 

because  it  has  a  brunn  on  the  agitator 
which  keeps  the  suction  strainer  free  from 
the  thick,  raw  poison.  Braes  valves* 
without  leather  or  rubber.  We  wantgood 
agents.  Send  for  our  free  book  on  spraying. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY. 

8  Market  St.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


Send  for  a  large  Cat- 
alogue of  the  celebra- 
ted "DeLoach" 
Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-Mills, Shin- 
gle-Mllls,  Planers, 
Hay-Presses,  Grinding-Mills,  "Water-Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-Mill  is  warranted  to  cut  over  2,000  feet 
of  board  lumber  in  ten  hours  with  4-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURIWG  CO., 
300  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SBINT  FREE 

UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS  SENT  FREE. 

Address  Box  818.  WESTOX.  MASS.  

Beautiful  Large  Picture ; 
colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
Omaha  lildg.,  Chicago. 
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Asthma  Can  Be  Cured 


ANGELS  WHISPER  c 

Sample  16c. ;  9  for  $l.  J.  LEE, 


Glass  filling  for  teeth  is  used  In  Berlin. 
Potatoes  in  Greenland  never  grow  larger  than 
a  marble. 

The  friction  of  water  in  pipes  is  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

Osv.  fifth  of  the  entire  African  continent  is  a 
trackless  desert. 

Over  sixty  thousand  elephants  are  annually 
slaughtered  in  Africa  to  secure  ivory. 

Each  nominal  horse-power  of  boiler  requires 
one  and  one  half  cubic  feet  of  water  an  hour. 

A  gallon  of  water  contains  231  cubic  inches, 
and  weighs  eight  and  one  third  pounds,  United 
States  standard. 

Germany  publishes  about  20,000  books  a  year; 
France,  11,000;  Italy,  9,000;  England,  6,000,  and 
the  United  States,  5,000. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water,  under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  is  converted  into  one  cubic  foot 
of  steam  approximately. 

A  properly  designed  boiler,  with  skilful 
fning,  will  evaporate  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  of 
water  a  pound  first-class  coal. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  contains  seven  and  one 
half  gallons,  or  1,72S  cubic  inches,  and  weighs 
sixty-two  and  one  half  pounds. 

The  capacity  of  pipes  is  as  the  square  of  their 
diameters ;  thus,  doubling  the  diameter  of  a  pipe 
increases  its  capacity  four  times. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  (at  atmospheric 
pressure)  is  .411 ;  that  of  air,  34  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  .0006  that  of  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

To  find  out  whether  a  shell  is  burned  or 
crystallized,  take  a  thin,  sharp  chisel  and  cut  a 
thin  chip  for  an  inch  or  so ;  if  the  chip  turns  up 
the  iron  is  good. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  cubic  feet  of  steam  weigh  one  pound; 
thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
cubic  feet  of  air  one  pound. 

The  height  of  a  column  of  fresh  water  equal  to 
a  pressure  of  one  pound  a  square  inch  is  2.31  feet. 
(In  usual  computation  this  is  taken  at  two  feet, 
thus  allowing  for  ordinary  friction.) 

Where  rubber  packing  is  used  it  will  last  many 
times  longer  and  not  blow  out  if  a  piece  of  com- 
mon wire  screen  (same  as  used  in  window-screens) 
is  put  on  each  side  of  the  rubber.  It  embeds  itself 
in  the  rubber  and  holds  it  together,  so  that  when 
hot  and  soft  it  cannot  blow  out. 

Mushrooms  grow  in  immense  quantities  in 
Russian  forests,  the  inhabitants  in  some  places 
existing  entirely  by  selling  them.  Kargopol,  in 
Olonetz,  sends  yearly  five  thousand  pounds  of 
mushrooms  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  varieties  are 
many.  With  one  form,  the  mukhomor,  the  native 
tribes  of  Siberia  intoxicate  themselves;  an  in- 
fusion from  it  has  a  stupefying  effect,  like  that  of 
opium  or  hasheesh. 

A  SOAPLESS  COUNTRY 

In  spite  of  British  rule  India  is  still  virtually  a 
soapless  country-  Throughout  the  villages  of 
Hindustan  soap  is  indeed  regarded  as  a  natural 
curiosity,  and  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  kept  in  stock  by 
the  native  shopkeeper.  In  the  towns  it  is  now 
sold  to  a  certain  extent,  but  how  small  this  is 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total 
yearly  consumption  of  soap  in  India  is  about 
100,000  hundredweight;  that  is  to  say,  every  2,500 
persons  use  on  an  average  only  112  pounds  of  soap 
among  them,  or,  in  other  words,  considerably  less 
than  an  ounce  is  the  average  consumption  for 
each  person. 

NEW  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  number  of 
accessions  of  new  college  presidents  have  been 
extraordinary.  We  have  Hadley  at  Yale,  Harris 
at  Amherst,  Faunce  at  Brown,  Wheeler  at  Cal- 
ifornia, Miss  Hazard  at  Wellesley,  Barrows  at 
Oberlin,  McLane  at  Iowa  State,  Merrill  at  Colgate, 
Thompson  at  Ohio  State,  Super  at  Ohio,  Tappan 
at  Miami,  Freshwater  at  Baldwin,  Kane  at 
Wabash,  Ayres  and  Holden  at  Wooster. 


SCOTLAND'S  STRANGE  BIRDS 

From  the  small  island  of  St.  Kilda,  off  Scotland, 
twenty  thousand  young  gannets  and  an  immense 
number  of  eggs  are  annually  collected,  and 
although  this  bird  lays  only  one  egg  per  annum, 
and  is  four  years  in  obtaining  Its  maturity,  its 
numbers  do  not  diminish.  Obviously  such  birds 
must  reach  a  great  age  or  they  would  long  ago 
have  been  exterminated. 


SOLID  TRAINS  TO  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way is  now  running  solid  trains  of  palace 
sleeping-cars,  dining-cars  (serving  meals  a 
la  carte)  and  first-class  day-coaches  through 
from  Chicago  to  Calumet,  Houghton,  Han- 
cock and  other  points  in  the  Copper  Country 
without  change  of  cars,  with  direct  connec- 
tion for  Marquette,  Negaunee,  Ishpeming, 
etc.,  and  passengers  from  the  East,  South 
and  Southwest  will  find  this  a  most  desirable 
route. 

All  coupon  ticket  agents  sell  tickets  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 


Statement  of  a  Noted  Physician 


The  astonishing  statement  that  Asthma  can  be 
cured,  coming  from  so  well  known  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Rudolph  Schiffmann,  will  be  of  interest  to 
sufferers  from  Asthma,  Phthisic  and  Hay  Fever. 
The  Doctor's  offer,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  rec- 
ognized authority,  who  during  a  practice  of  over 
thirty  years  has  treated  and  cured  more  cases  of 
Asthma  and  its  kindred  than  any  living  doctor,  is 
certainly  a  generous  one  and  an  innovation  in 
this  age  of  countless  fraudulent  nostrums.  Be- 
lieving that  the  honest  way  to  sell  a  remedy  is  to 
let  those  who  would  buy  convince  themselves  of 
its  merits  before  purchasing,  Dr.  Schiffmann  has 
authorized  this  paper  to  say  that  he  will  send  a 
free  trial  package  of  his  remedy,  "  Setoff maiin's 
Asthma  Cure,"  to  any  sufferer  who  sends  his 
name  on  a  postal-card  before  March  1st.  This 
remedy  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  that  were 
considered  incurable.  Being  used  by  inhalation 
it  reaches  the  seat  of  the  disease  direct,  stops  the 
spasm  instantly  and  Insures  sweet  and  refreshing 
sleep.  A  free  trial  package  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical.  Those  desiring  to  try  a  free 
sample  should  address  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann,  268 
Jackson  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FREE BSRD  &  C£0E 


,._RKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

|  Personally 
| Conducted 
I  California 
;  Excursions 

Via  the  Santa  Fe  Ro 


ANGORA  GAT 


We  will  give  away  6080  Animals, Canary  Birds, 
Hocking  Birds,  Bulltluches,  Parrots,  etc..  Dogs, 
Angora  Cats,  Aquariums,  Gold  Fish, Shetland  Ponies, 
Rabbits,  Pigeons,  Guinea  Pigs,  Monkeys,  Squirrels, 
etc.,  together  with  fancy  cages.  We  mean  exactly 
what  we  say.  We  will  send  you  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Angora  Cats  now  all  the  rage,  birds  with  cage  or  any 
other  animal  you  may  want.  We  have  been  breed- 
ing for  years,  and  ha. ve  a  fine  stock  of  animals  that 
we  are  going  to  give  away  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  Start  You  In  Business 

want  animals  raised  for  us  as  the  demand  Is  greater 
than  the  supply  and  with  difficulty  we  have  reserved 
6US0  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  to  be  distributed 
free  to  those  who  answer  this  advertisement,  and  we 
start  you  in  a  paying  business  and  put  you  In  the  way 
of  making  money  without  you  investing  one  cent. 
Genuine  Angora  Cats  are  worth  from  $25.00  to$iuu.00 
each,  and  these  animal3  are  easy  to  raise.  No 
money  to  send,  simply  act  at  once,  write  us  to  day 
and  be  one  of  the  6U80  to  get  afl  e  Song  Bird  or  Par- 
rot with  cage,  a  beautiful  pair  of  Genuine  Angora 
Cats,  a  complete  Aquarium  with  fish,  shells  and 
plants.  When  you  wr.te  send  the  names  of  ten  peopi  e 
who  own  either  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  a  bird, 
or  chickens  or  some  other  animal.  Give  the  name  of 
your  nearest  express  office  and  say  what  animal  or 
aquarium  you  want  and  it  will  be  sent  exactly  ac- 
cording to  our  otter.  You  will  havenothlng  whatever 
to  pay,  We  pay  express  charges.  This  advertise- 
ment means  exactly  what  it  siys  and  is  simply 
an  enterprising  plan  to  increase  our  business 
capacity.     Address  DEPT.  T. 

ANIMAL  WORLD,  127  E.  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ANCHOR  ELECTRIC  BELT  AQ&%A£XED- 

Goods  sent  to  reliable  persona  to  be  paid 
for  after  selling.  W.  H.  Palmer,  Glaago, 
Coon.,  bas'aoM  1,000  belts,  and  as  high  as. 
20  In  one  day.  The  electricity  from  the  bat- 
teries will  turn  a  needle  through  your  table 
or  hand.  No  one  but  what  can  wear  them. 
Cures  Itliimiiiiitism, Liver  stud  Kidney 
lHseii^e,  Weak  and  Lnmc  Buck  ami 
other  diseases.  Prevents  Cold  Feet 
nnd  Inking  Cold.  Gives  n  comforta- 
ble glow  of  vf arm  th  nil  over  the  body, 
which  shows  it  is  acting  on  the  circulation.  For  advertising  purposes  we 
will  give  one  Belt  Free  of  any  Cost  to  one  person  in  each  locality.  Address 
E.  J.  SMEAI>  &  CO..  l>cpt.  888,  VlftKLAJfl),  N.  J. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
SO  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

mt,  J.  t.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  Alt,   Lebanon,  Ohio. 


^  G0LD0METER  ^StJSt^ 

^yjv^-  Silver,  also  Rmls  iiml  Needles.   Circular  2  cents. 
II.  U.  STACFFKR,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrisburg,  I'a. 


I  A  HIPS  Kitchen  novelties.  List  for  stamp. 
L*r\U  I  CO  o.  W  YLLIE  KltOS.,  Bridgeport,  eonn. 
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O  O  T  A  S  H  gives  color, 
*  flavor  and  firmness  to  all 
fruits.  No  good  fruit  can 
be  raised  without  Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  \o%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Via  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

Three  times  a  week  from  Chicago 
J  and  Kansas  City. 

J  Twice  a  week  from  St.  Paul  and 

♦  Minneapolis. 

♦  Once  a  week  from  St.  Louis  and 
Boston. 

i  In  improved  wide-vestibuled 

I  Pullman  tourist  sleeping-ears. 

: Better  than  ever  before,  at  lowest 
possible  rates. 
+  Experienced  excursion  conductors. 

♦  Also  daily  service  between  Chicago 

♦  and  California. 

♦  Correspondence  solicited. 

T.  A.  GRADY, 

♦  Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 

♦  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 

109  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Ladies'  or  Qents'  size 


and  remit  us 
$i,  and  we 
will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  WATCH- 
CHAIN  AND  CHARM,  also  a 
HandsomeGold  Finished  Ring. 
ELECTR<CAL  WICK  CO., 
Dept.  f,  Orange,  N.  J. 


WATCHES,  RINGS,  WATCH-CHAINS 
AND  CHARMS,  Sc.  As  a  grand 
premium,  any  one  can  earn  this 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting 
Case  Stem  Winder  Watch, 
Charm  and  Chain,  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, by  selling  our  ELEC- 
TRIC LAfTP  WICKS.  They  can 
be  sold  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No'trim- 
ming;  no  smoke  i  no  smell. 

OUR  SPECIAL  O0-DAY  OF- 
FER, which  is  apart  from  the 
above :  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  we  will  send 
you  20  wicks,  postpaid  j  sell  them 
at  5  cts.  each 


VIOLIN,  BANJO,  PIANO  AND 

nOP  AM  Self-Taoeht,  withonl  Notes,  by 
UnllHIl  Figure  Music.    Big  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Self-Instructors  and  Instruments 
sent  FREE,.    We  ship  the  first  Instrumen  tin 
each  locality  at  a  big  discount,  simply  to  adver- 
tise our  goods  and  establish  a  trade.  Address 

E.C.HOWE,  459  Bay  State  Blag.,  CHICAGO 


'  Dr.  Owen's  Electric  Health  Belt  cures  all  persons  of  either  sex  afflicted 
with  Nervous  Complaints,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Exhausting  Nervous  Diseases. 

Dr.  Owen's  large,  splendidly  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free  on  receiv- 
ing your  address — -50  pages,  worth  50  dollars  to  you  or  any  sick  person. 
Catalogues  in  English,  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  German.  You  should  read 
the  numerous  glad  testimonials  from  former  sufferers  who  are  now  enjoying 
life  to  the  fullest  extent,  aided  by  the  Health  Belt. 

The  Health  Belt  is  especially  powerful  in  cases  of  Lost  Vitality,  restoring 
the  organs  with  wonderful  quickness.    Call,  or  write  at  once  to 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co., 

201  to  311  State  Street, 
ESTABLISHED  1883  CHICAGO. 


FREE 


SIX  EXQUISITE  AND 
COSTLY  FINGER  RINGS. 

WE  TKUBT  AGENTS  with  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wicks.  Best  wick 
in  the  World,  Light  Equal  to  Gas.  No  Smoke,  No  Smell,  No  Ti  ira- 
ining,  No  Broken  Chiruneys.  Can  be  sold  in  an  hour  or  two  at  6  cents 
each.  When  sold  send  us  the  money,  81.00,  and  we  (rive  you  free  any 
two  of  theso  Solid  Gold  laid  rings.  The  Stone  Bet  Kings  are  equal  in 
appearance  tocostly  Diamonds.  The  Band  Rings  are  elegantin  design 

and  all  are  warranted  to  wear 
well  and  give  satisfaction.  We 
take  back  unsold  goods.  No 
caHhwmited  until  wick*  ftro 
sold.  Write  to  MINERAL 
W 1  OK  CO.  PROVIDENCE, 
B.  I. 
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SELECTIONS 


MAKING  WALL-PAPER 

THE  manufacture  of  wall-paper  is  sin- 
gularly interesting.  First,  a  web  of 
blank  paper  is  set  in  a  reel  behind 
a  blotching-machine;  two  cylin- 
ders bring  the  free  end  of  the  paper  into 
the  machine,  where  a  roller  working  in 
a  color-pan  puts  a  large  quantity  of  color 
upon  the  paper  in  blotches.  Then  a  set  of 
flat  brushes,  called  jiggers,  brush  quickly 
back  and  forth,  thus  spreading  the  coloring 
matter  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
As  the  paper  comes  from  the  blotching- 
machine  a  workman  takes  one  end  of  it, 
wrap's  it  around  a  stick,  and  places  the  stick 
across  two  parallel  endless  chains,  and  the 
paper  is  thus  carried  up  an  incline.  When 
eighteen  feet  of  it  has  run  out,  the  chains 
take  up  another  stick  that  lies  across  them, 
and  carry  it  up  as  they  did  the  first  stick; 
a  third  stick  soon  follows  the  second,  and 
thus  the  work  continues  until  the  entire  web 
of  paper  has  been  run  out  of  the  blotching- 
machine.  The  chains,  in  their  working, 
hang  the  paper  in  loops  over  a  system  of 
steam-pipes,  and  it  is  thus  thoroughly  dried 
before  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  chain  work, 
where  it  is  again  wound  into  web  form. 
Wall-paper  designs  are  first  sketched  on 
paper,  and  then  transferred  to  rollers  of  the 
size  required.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare 
as  many  rollers  as  there  are  colors  in  the 
design;  thus,  if  the  design  requires  printing 
in  eight  colors,  eight  rollers  must  be  prepared. 
When  all  of  the  rollers  are  ready  the  artist 
directs  the  rollers  and  each  one  is  given  a 
color.  A  workman,  to  whom  that  color  has 
been  given,  takes  a  roller  to  his  bench,  sets 
it  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  a  vise,  and  with 
hammers,  files,  brass  ribbons  and  brass  rods, 
goes  to  work.  Every  bit  of  the  design  that 
is  to  be  in  green  is  traced  out  for  him,  and 
he  carefully  reproduces  it  in  relief  on  the 
roller.  When  his  work  is  finished,  the  roller 
bears  on  its  face,  in  raised  brass,  green 
stems,  leaves,  etc.,  and  at  the  proper  time  and 
place  will  put  the  green  coloring  and  shading 
just  where  the  designer  intended  it  should 
be.  In  like  manner  the  other  rollers  are 
made  ready  for  use,  and  they  are  then  taken 
to  a  press  that  has  a  large  cylinder  of  the 
width  of  ordinary  wall-paper.  There  are 
grooves  around  the  sides  and  bottom  of  this 
cylinder,  into  which  are  fitted  the  rods  on 
the  ends  of  the  rollers,  and  when  in  position 
the  faces  of  the  rollers  just  touch  the  cylin- 
der. An  endless  cloth  band  comes  to  each 
of  the  rollers  from  below,  each  band  working 
in  a  color-pan,  which  contains,  in  liquid  form, 
the  coloring  matter  to  be  carried  on  the 
roller  to  which  the  band  belongs.  Each 
roller  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
part  of  the  design  upon  it  will  strike  exactly 
in  the  spot  necessitated  by  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  other  rollers.  When  all  is  ready, 
the  paper  that  has  passed  through  the 
blotching-machine  is  placed  between  the  cyl- 
inder and  the  first  roller,  the  cylinder  and 
the  rollers  revolve  rapidly,  and  soon  the 
paper  is  beautifully  printed.  At  each  of  the 
endless  cloth  bands  there  is  a  steel  scraper 
called  a  doctor,  and  it  is  the  doctor's  duty 
to  prevent  too  much  liquid  from  the  other 
pans  from  getting  on  the  rollers.  The  wall- 
paper press  throws  off  ten  rolls  of  paper  a 
minute,  and  each  roll  contains  sixteen  yards. 
It  is  said  that  stamped  paper  for  walls  was 
first  manufactured  in  Holland  about  the  year 
1555.  Some  of  the  very  costly  wall-paper  in 
use  nowadays  is  beautifully  embossed  and 
hand-painted. — Philadelphia  Times. 

ARMED  STRENGTH  OF  THE  WORLD 

According  to  the  latest  computation  there 
are  in  the  whole  world  5,250,000  men  con- 
stantly under  arms,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
universal  war  their  number  would  increase 
to  44,250,000.  If  all  these  armed  soldiers 
were  to  be  ordered  to  massacre  the  rest  of 
the  population  every  soldier  would  have  to 
kill  but  thirty-two  civilians.  Placed  in  single 
file  this  army  would  encircle  the  equator.  To 
review  all  these  soldiers  its  commander 
would  require  an  express  train  which,  pass- 
ing two  thousand  soldiers  in  a  minute,  would 
travel  over  fifteen  days  without  interruption. 
An  Englishman  has  calculated  that  to  write 
the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  a  quantity  of 
paper  would  be  required  equal  to  that  used 
up  by  the  London  "Times"  in  three  and  one 
half  years.  In  Europe  there  are  4,250,000 
men  underarms, and  in  the  event  of  a  univer- 
sal conflict  16,410,000  more  would  be  ready  to 
march,  with  34,000,000  in  reserve.  All  in  all, 
there  is  one  soldier  for  every  ten  human 
beings  or  every  five  males. 


[COPYEIGHT,  1899,  BY  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.   ALL  EIGHTS  RESERVED. 

OUR  GLORIOUS  COUNTRY 


The  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave 

\\  Have  You  Watched  Its  Marvelous  Growth?   If  Not,  The  Weekly  Enquirer  \\ 

\\  Wants  You  to  Study  the  Strides  It  Has  Made. 

(i   . 

«;  Wants,  Also,  That  You  Should  Become  a  Participant 

in  Its  Profits. 


The  Census  of  1900  will  be  taken  in  June  next.  Under  the  law  of  Congress  the  returns  from  cities  of  over  8,000  mast  be  taken  and  completed 
within  two  weeks  from  the  first  day  of  June.  1900.  All  other  returns  are  to  be  made  by  the  first  of  Jnly,  1900.  The  returns  will  then  be  sent  to 
the  Director  of  the  Census  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  counted.  The  count  of  the  population  will  then  begin,  and  will  be  rushed  to  a  completion 
as  fast  as  more  than  a  thousand  clerks,  using  electric  adding-machines.  can  do  the  work.  In  order  to  fix  the  public  mind  on  the  growth  of  our 
glorious  land  The  Weekly  Enql  irer  offers  inducement  to  subscribers  to  participate  in  a  problem  of  mathematics. 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1810.  Since  then  it  has  been  taken  every  succeeding  ten  years.  The  result  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  census  has  been  as  follows : 


Year.  Population. 

1810   7,239,881 

1820   9,633,822 

1830  12,866,020 


Year.  Population. 

1840  17,069,453 

1850   23,191,876 

1860    31,443,321 


Year.  Population. 

1870    38,558,371 

1880  50,155,783 

1890    62,622,250 


Here  you  have  the  figures  of  a  basis  of  calculation.  The  problem  now  is :  What  will  be  the  population  of  the  United  States,  excluding 
recent  acquisitions,  but  the  total  of  the  following  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  viz. : 


ALABAMA, 

ARKANSAS. 

CALIFORNIA, 

COLORADO, 

CONNECTICUT, 

DELAWARE, 

FLORIDA, 

GEORGIA, 

IDAHO, 

ILLINOIS, 

INDIANA, 

IOWA, 


KANSAS, 

KENTUCKY, 

LOUISIANA, 

MAINE, 

MAEYLAND. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

MICHIGAN, 

MINNESOTA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 

MISSOUEI, 

MONTANA, 

NEBEASKA, 


NEVADA, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
NEW  JERSEY, 
NEW  YOKK, 
NOETH  CAROLINA, 
NORTH  DAKOTA, 
OHIO, 
OREGON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
EHODE  ISLAND, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA, 


TENNESSEE, 

TEXAS, 

UTAH. 

VERMONT, 

VIRGINIA, 

WASHINGTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA, 

WISCONSIN, 

WYOMING, 

ARIZONA  TEE.,  NEW  MEXICO  TER., 
OKLAHOMA  TER.  and 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 


According  to  the  census  of  1900?  We  want  you  to  get  out  your  pencils  and  slates  and  solve  the  problem.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  expectation 
that  any  of  The  Weekly  Enquirer  subscribers  can  accurately  determine  what  the  United  States  census  report  will  show.  But  it  is  not  the 
most  difficult  matter,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  figures  of  all  previous  census  tables  before  you,  to  closely  reach  an  approximate. 

The  Weekly  Enquirer  is  anxious  to  engage  all  the  subscribers  in  a  study  of  their  own  country.  To  this  end  it  has  placed  in  the  safe  of 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Company  cash  amounting  to  §25,000.  It  will,  for  solutions  received  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
verified  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Census,  give  as  follows : 

To  the  First  Nearest  Correct  Guess  Received   $3,000.00 

To  the  Second   1,500.00 

To  the  Third   750.00 

To  the  Fourth    500.00 

To  the  Fifth   250.00 

To  the  Sixth     200.00 

To  the  Seventh   150.00 

To  the  next  10,  each  $100,  amounting  to   1,000.00 

To  the  next  50,  each  $50,  amounting  to   2,500.00 

To  the  next  100,  each  $25,  amounting  to   2,500.00  . 

To  the  next  500,  each  $10,  amounting  to   5,000.00 

To  the  next  1,530,  each  $5,  amounting  to   7,650.00 

Total  number  of  prizes,  2,197,  amounting  to  $25,000.00 

In  case  of  a  tie  the  prizes  are  to  be  equally  divided. 

Every  guess  on  above  proposition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Weekly-  Enquirer. 
You  can  guess  as  often  as  you  care  to  inclose  subscription  price  to  The  Weekly  Enquirer. 

This  contest  will  close  a  month  before  the  result  of  the  census  of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  hereinbefore  named  will  be 
known  and  officially  certified  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Census  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Enquirer  will  give  a  month's  advance 
notice  of  the  date  when  all  guesses  will  be  stopped. 

*  Subscription  Price  for  The  Weekly  Enquirer  (Including  Guess) 

IS  ONLY    ^jjl.OO   A  YEAR- 


Send  all  Orders  to  ENQUIRER  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.  I*.  Lanier ,  Mar 
tln.Tenn.  .writes: 
'Ilredaoed  my  waight  2  I  lbs-  talSdsys 
without  »dj  unpleasant  effect*  whatever." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    No  sickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  foM  cents  for  postage,etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SARSAPARILLA  CAPSULES. 

VVHARTSW  Sarsaparilla  Capsules istho 
only  sarsaparilla  put  up  in  capsule  form.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently carried  with  you  and  is  more  potent  as  a  blood 
purifier  than  liquid  sarsaparilla,  and  costs  much  less. 
Cures  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases,  Scrofula,  Rheuma- 
tism, Gout,  etc.  Mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cents. 
Sarsaparilla  Capsule  Co.,  288  Arch  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tlon,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  wdrk\ ~No~  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE.  Box  F,  Adams.  N.  Y. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DB.  BYE,  Hsniai  City,  Ho. 


ASTHMA 

*-nE*C  If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of 
rnbfci  Asthma  we  want  to  send  you  free 
by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Bottle  of  the  famous  Kola 
Plant  Compound.  It  is  Nature's  Sure  Bo- 
tanic Cure  for  the  disease,  and  we  guarantee  that 
it  will  forever  stop  all  your  suffering.  We  are 
sending  out  50,000  Bottles  free  by  mail  to  Sufferers, 
to  prove  the  wonderful  power  of  this  New  Dis- 
covery, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  one  to  you. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card. 

Address,  The  KOLA  lJirOBTIXG  CO, 
No.  1164  Broadway.  New  Tort. 


CRAY   HAIR  DARKENED 


Outfc  Mountain  Herbs  for  restoring  G ray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Color,  BekutY 
and  Softneis.  Prevents  the  Hair  from  falling  out,  cures  and  prevents  Dan- 
druff Will  not  naia  the  scalp.  Is  superior  to  the  manj  advertised 
preparations.    Pack&ge  makes  one  pint.     Price  25  cents,  by  mall.  Address 

K.  I>UBY  JDRUU  CO.,  ROLL  A,  MISSOfRL 

Tetter,  Salt  Rheum,  Bar- 
ber's Itch,  Scald  Head, 
Ring  Worm,  Itching  PUe«, 
Sore  Eyelid  r,  and  all  Skin 
■romptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cent*.  A.  O.  PILSOX, 
Pharmacist,  16*2?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FREE  CURE <or  ASTHMA 

Tri»l  Package  of  three  special  *»S*BF    ■    ■  ■  ■  W  1 

medicines  Free.  DB,  W.  K.  WALRATH,  Box  508  ADAMS,  X.  \. 


ECZEMA 


BED-WETTING 


Or.  f.  £.  Mar.Bloomuif  ton,  ILL 


DR.RWILHQrTS  (ORIGINAL) 

[ADI'S  SYRINGE. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE. 

Its  principle  of  action— that  of  I VJECTIOV 
and  SUC7TIOV — assures  a  thoroueh  cleansing-. 

ALL  in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber  ;  always 
ready  for  instant  use.  Our  illustrated  booklet. 
"I'sefbl  Information  forWoinen/'W 
DR.  F.  WILHOrT,  555  Moit  Ave.,  New  York 


Rupture  Cured 


G.  V. 


WORN  NIGHT  and  DAY 

Patented  improvements, 
comfort,  safety.  New  full 
illustrated  Book  telling  all 
about  Rupture  sent  Free, 
securely  sealed. 
HOUSE  MFG.  CO.,  ?44  Broad  way.  New  York. 


Please  mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside  when  yon  write. 
Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  inform  any  one  addicted  to 

Morphine,  Opium,  Laudanum 


OR  COCAINE,  of  a  never-failing 
MRS.  M.  F.  BALDWIN,  P.  O. 


harmless  Home  Cure, 
ox  1212,  Chicago,  HI. 


RHEUMATISM  £  H.  Rowan,  Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1  ^mx£$J!%. 

RPn  WPTTllVfi  CURED.  Trial  free.  Mrs. 
UUU   TV  Li  1  I IHU  b.  Rowan,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Grand  Bargain  in  Superb  Pla 


By  ordering  many  months  ahead  and  having  25,000  of  each  of  these  Geranium 
an'd  Rose  collections  grown  especially  for  our  use  we  were  enabled  to  get  them  at 
what  is  practically  the  cost  of  production.  We  now  offer  these  live  plants  as  pre- 
miums in  connection  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  just  what  they  cost  us. 
We  make  uo  profit  whatever  on  the  plants,  but  offer  them  to  induce  subscriptions 
and  clubs.  This  explains  how  we  can  afford  to  offer  such  extraordinarily  good 
1>  irgaius  iu  the  very  best  Geranium  and  Rose  plants  grown  anywhere  in  America — 
all  of  the  choicest  and  most  expensive  varieties.  Only  the  most  popular,  best- 
growing  and  finest-blooming  varieties  are  included  in  the  collections.  All  of  the 
plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season. 
We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  cheerfully  refunded.    Send  your  order  at  once. 

5  of  the  Choicest 
Ever=blooming  Roses  & 

The  Rose,  as  it  has  been  perfected  by  scientific  culture  during  the  past  few  years,  is  a  marvel 
of  beauty  aud  fragrance.    Those  wrho  grow  Roses  at  all  should  have  only  the  latest  and  best  kinds, 
such  as  are  offered  below,  especially  when  they  can  be  had  so  very  cheaply.    No  finer  plants  or  varieties  are 
grown  than  these;  will  grow  in  pots  or  in  the  garden,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.    All  double=flowering. 


•  <?  'iZ?  •tZ'  •<£7'£7  §M 

4  Magnificent 
Geraniums^  s>  & 

DOUBLE  AND  S1N0LE  FLOWERING 

HE  Geranium  is  the  most  popular  plant  for  bed- 
ding and  house  culture.  It  blooms  profusely 
the  year  round  and  always  has  luxuriant,  green 
foliage.  The  Geranium  is  perfectly  at  home  in 
every  part  of  this  country.  It  withstands  hot 
sun  and  droughts  like  a  weed.  It  is  so  easy  to 
cultivate  that  every  one  can  grow  it,  yet  in  foli- 
age and  flower  it  is  splendid.  It  grows  very 
rapidly  aud  yields  a  mass  of  bloom  in  a  short 
time.  (When  wanted  for  winter  blooming  keep  it  in  a  pot 
and  pick  off  the  young  buds  during  the  summer.) 

The  Geranium  has  been  wouderfully  improved  during 
the  past  few  years.  New  colors,  new  styles  and  profusely 
blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collection  here 
offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular 
flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants. 

4  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  pure  snow-white,  one  splendid  crimson=scarlet, 
one  rich  salmon,  and  one  beautiful  pink;  all  of  them 
are  free  bloomers. 

ORDER  NOW.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to 
plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later 
date,  we  will  have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired. 
When  you  order  stall  /he  time  you  wish  the  plants  sent. 


[how  to  grow 

S  Full  instructions 

}  how  to  plant  and 

s  care  for  them  will 

)  be  sent  with  each 

?  box  of  plants. 


THERE  ARE  5  DIFFERENT  COLORS  AND  VARIETIES 

Wonderful  New  p**|f%..pCC  nf  ^hitlil  This  is  a  new  Climbing  Rose  of  the  greatest  excellence. 
Climbing  Rose..  EHipiCSS  Ul  V/II  llld  commences  to  bloom  iu  May,  aud  is  loaded  with  its 
elegant  blooms  until  December.  There  is  uo  other  Rose  like  it  that  will  bloom  for  so  long  a  time.  This  has 
been  the  great  objection  to  climbing  Roses,  that  they  bloom  once  and  then  are  done.  But  here  we  have  a 
Rose  that  blooms  continually  for  over  seven  months  of  the  year.  It  is  simply  wonderful.  When  it  first 
opens  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light  pink,  aud  it  blooms  so  profusely  as  to 
almost  hide  the  plant.     It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  a  decidedly  vigorous  grower. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS  : 

One  Empress  of  China  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink, 
one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesh=coiored.    All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have  agreed 
to  furnish  us.  Order  at  once  and  your  plants  will  be  marked  with  your  name  and  kept  growing. 
They  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  any  date  you  may  specify.  When  the  supply  of  plauts  becomes 
exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  Collection  of  4  Geraniums  or 
5  Roses,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  


50  Cents 


(No  more  than  one  collection  with  one  yearly  subscription.    When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  'be  counted  in  a  club) 


Free 


We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  4  Geraniums  or  the  collection  of  5  Roses  FREE 
for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any  two 
collections  for  a  club  of  FOUR;  or  any  three  collections  for  a  club  of  SIX,  and  so  on. 

NOTE.— Thirty-five  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  with- 
out a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  offers  at  the  advertised  prices  and 
their  names  .may  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement).  RENEWALS  and  new  names, 
including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  cau  be  counted  in  clubs.   No  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


/f{\      Postage  on  the  plants 
K,\)5*  paid  by  us  in  each  case 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


February  1,  1900 


A  BOOK  OF  MARVELOUS  BEAUTY 
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Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions 


10 

I 

IB 


This  book  contains  over  300  views  which  are  a  marvel  of  scenic  beauty,  fascinating  entertainment  and  valuable 
instruction.    The  pictures  are  so  enticing  and  so  easy  to  comprehend  that  school-children  will  pore  over  the  book  for 
hours  in  deepest  interest,  while  parents  and  teachers  will  find  it  a  feast  for  the  eye  and  a  mine  of  timely  information.    \  jj 
The  book  gives  a  clear  understanding  of  the  places  which  are  of  special  interest  to  every  American  citizen.  Each 
page  is  8  inches  wide  by  n}i  inches  long,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  full-page  size. 


ii 
Ii 
ii 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  HAWAII  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Are  fully  illustrated  and  described,  so  that  by  means  of  this  book  a  clear  idea  of  these 
island  possessions  of  the  United  States  is  easily  to  be  had.  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
are  represented  by  many  unique  scenes  of  camp  and  ship  life. 

The  photographic  camera  tells  no  stories.  It  does  not  exaggerate,  neither  does  it 
leave  out  anything.    It  is  true  to  nature.    The  photograph  gives  a  scene  to  you  as  it 

looks  if  viewed  through  your  own  eyes. 
The  result,  history  told  in  pictures.  This 
book  of  photographic  views  contains 


Scenes  at  Home  and 
Scenes  Abroad^^^^^^ 
Scenes  on  Water  and 
Scenes  on  Land  <j£*j£<j£*j£<c£ 
Scenes  in  the  Army  and 
Scenes  in  the  Navy 


Over  300 
Engravings 

Similar  to  the  ones  on  this  page,  which 
are  exact  reproductions  of  photographs. 
They  are  true  to  life  and  tell  their  own 
story  ;  all  are  characteristic  and  depict 
scenes  of  special  interest. 
These  realistic  pictures  present  to  the  eye  beautiful  and  marvelous  sights  in  those 
fertile  island  countries.    Call  your  neighbors'  and  friends'  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  get  this  book  for  almost  nothing.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 


1 


_1 


In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  very  much 
clearer  and  plainer,  because  they  are  printed  on 
costly  polished  paper,  with  presses  specially 
adapted  for  this  work. 

The  reading  matter  gives  a  brief,  interesting 
history  of  the  islands,  descriptions  of  the  pictures 
and  information  on  climate,  population,  products, 
customs, commerce, resources,  etc.,  of  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

*  *  * 

We  Will  Send  This  Grand  Bock,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 
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(  When  tffll  Offer  is  accepted  Iheclub-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  Book  Given  Free  for  a  Club  of  TWO 
Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  DUMBER  48. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


VOL.  XXIII.   NO.  10 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


FEBRUARY  15,  1900 


Enured  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  aecond-ct«B9  mail  natter 


TERMS! 50 
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Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  of  the  Pictures  listed  below, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents. 

Also  any  THREE  of  the  Pichires  given  as  a  reward  for  sending  TWO  yearly  subscriptions,  new  or  renewals. 


CT\/  I  p  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the 
^  ■  I  LEr  very  latest  style.  They  are  not  cheap 
chromos  or  attempts  at  color  reproduction,  which  usually 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 


SIZE 


These  pictures,  including  the  margins,  are  20 
by  25  inches  in  size,  rive  hundred  square 
inches,  or  about  FOUR- TIMES  the  size  of  this  printed 
page.  Without  the  margins  they  are  about  16  by  20 
inches,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  subject. 


35  Cents 


The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  without  a  premium 
is  THIRTY-FIVE  cents,  but  as  a 
SPECIAL  METHOD  of  introdu- 
cing these  pictures  we  will  give  any  ONE  of  them  FREE 
to  every  one  who  sends  THIRTY-FIVE  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided 
the  picture  is  selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  will  be  a/lowed  and  the  name  will 
not  count  in  a  club) 


Premium  No.  796 


The  Horse  Fair 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


VALUE 


Art-stores  are  now  selling  engravings  of 
these  famous  paintings  at  from  $2.00  to 
$10.00  each.  Many  competent  judges,  having  made  a  care- 
ful comparison,  pronounce  our  reproductions  superior  to 
and  more  desirable  than  these  expensive  engravings. 


Choose  From  This  List 


THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  . 

AFTER  WORK   

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK  .... 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT  . 
THE  HORSE  FAIR  .... 


Murillo 

Herring 

Lefler 

Holmes 

Munkacsy 

Landseer 

Holmes 

Holler 

Stuart 

Schopin 

Holmes 

Rieger 

Bonheur 


Prem.  No.  784 
Prem.  No.  785 
Prem.  No.  786 
Prem.  No.  787 
Prem.  No.  788 
Prem.  No.  789 
Prem.  No.  790 
Prem.  No.  791 
Prem.  No.  792 
Prem.  No.  793 
Prem.  No.  794 
Prem.  No.  795 
Prem.  No.  796 


The  paper  on  which  the  pictures  are  produced  is  the 
very  finest  picture-paper,  good  and  heavy,  and  suitable 
for  framing. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  can  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  size,  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  pictures. 


50  Cents 


Premium  No.  794 


Can't  You  Talk 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  Any  TWO  of  the  Pictures 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in.  a  club) 

THREE   PICTURES  FREE 

Any  THREE  of  the  Pictures  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A  beautiful  twelve^page  circular  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  pictures  sent  FREE  on  request.     Write  to=day. 
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Order  by  the  Premium  Numbers 


. .  Address    FARM    AIND    FIRESIDE,    Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDES 


Febbuabt  15,  1900 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

At  the  recent  Connecticut  State  Board 
meeting  Professor  Win.  H.  Brewer, 
of  Yale  college,  spoke  upon  evolution 
in  farming.  While  one  of  the  most 
stable  of  industries,  farming  continually 
changes.  It  must,  however,  continuously  go 
on,  for  people  must  eat,  even  though  times  are 
hard.  Modern  business  methods,  while  bear- 
ing on  agriculture,  cannot  govern  it.  The 
limit  to  the  productiveness  of  soils  is  a  bar. 
Mixed  farming  is  in  most  cases  safest  with 
New  England  farmers.  There  may  be  a  lead- 
ing selling  product,  but  it  is  safer  to  have 
more  than  one  thing  to  sell.  The  fluctuat  ion 
is  no  greater  in  farm  values  than  in  other 
property,  and  the  farmers  in  New  England 
have  suffered  less  by  depreciation  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  building  of 
railroads  has  worked  great  changes  in  agri- 
culture. Half  a  century  ago  the  food  of  a 
city  must  be  grown  near  by,  but  now  the 
freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Xew  Haven  is  no  more  than  the  cartage 
from  the  railroad-station  to  the  consumer, 
and  the  freight  from  Minneapolis  to  London 
is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  distributing  the 
flour  in  the  form  of  bread.  Speaking  of 
trusts.  Professor  Brewer  said  that  he  doubted 
the  power  of  the  law  to  stamp  them  out.  If 
farmers  may  lawfully  fix  on  a  price  for  milk 
in  any  town  or  city,  the  same  law  governs 
other  productions.  He  deprecated  any  at- 
tempt by  separate  education  or  otherwise 
to  make  fanners  a  class.  We  have,  and 
should  have,  nothing  akin  to  the  classes  of 
older  countries.  The  sidewalk  peanut-ven- 
der may  differ  from  the  head  of  a  great  de- 
partment store  to-day,  but  time  may  bring 
changes. — R.  H.  H.,  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SEEDS 

A  man  who  left  a  place  paying  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month  to  try  farming  attrib- 
utes a  fair  share  of  his  success  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  grains  and 
vegetables  and  of  the  best  seed  of  those 
varieties.  For  years  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  loss  we  incur  because  we  do  not  have 
that  variety  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  etc., 
absolutely  adapted  to  our  soils.  I  know 
now  that  I  lost  heavily  by  holding  onto  the. 
Champion  Rose  potato  after  Carmen  No.-  3 
was  introduced.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know 
that  the  change  should  be  made,  but  that 
does  not  affect  the  loss.  This  is  mentioned 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  losses  ex- 
perienced by  growers  of  grains,  fruits,  etc. 
Soils  and  local  conditions  vary  so  much  that 
we  can  learn  only  by  experience  what  is  the 
very  best  for  us,  and  this  is  a  slow  process. 
Good  seed  chock-full  of  vitality,  of  the 
best  varieties,  is  half  the  battle  in  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  gotten  by  a  painstaking  care 
that  few  are  willing  to  give.  Thus  we  lose. 
— Alva  Agee,  in  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer. 

i. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

J.  M.  Philips'  Sons.  Mercersburg,  Pa.  Cat- 
alogue of  garden,  farm  and  flower  seeds. 

A.  L.  King  Rose  Co.,  Ontario,  Cal.  Handsome 
catalogue  of  roses,  palms  and  grape-vines. 

K.  H.  Shumway.  Kockford,  111.  Shumway's 
Garden  Guide  for  1900.  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Cold  water,  N.  J.  Rural 
annual  for  1900,  "Seeds  From  the  Grower  to  the 
Sower." 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Catalogue  of 
farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds,  plants,  fruit- 
trees,  etc. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Farm 
annual  for  1900,  listing  choice  seeds  tested  at  Ford- 
hook  Farm. 

Henry  Lewis,  Florence,  Colorado.  Booklet  of 
facts  by  Hunter  Woodson  about  the  "Oil  City  of 
the  Centennial  State." 

C.  E.  Whitten's  Nursery,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
Catalogue  of  small-fruit  plants.  Specialty,  "Straw- 
berry-plants that  grow." 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co..  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
Catalogue  of  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Common 
Sense  Folding  Brooders. 

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated and  descriptive  catalogue  of  pure-bred 
poultry  of  many  varieties. 

Johnson  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Hand- 
some catalogue  of  reapers,  mowers,  binders, 
headers  and  corn-harvesters. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville.  Ohio. 
Handsome  nursery  and  seed  catalogue.  Plants, 
trees,  vines  and  seeds  by  mail  a  specialty. 

S.  G.  Harris  &  Sons.  Berlin,  Ind.  Nursery  cat- 
alogue. Specialties,  peach,  apple  and  plum  trees, 
choice  strawberry-plants  and  asparagus-roots. 

J.  B.  Armstrong.  Shenandoah.  Iowa.  Hints  on 
corn-growing.  Catalogue  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
seed-corn  farm.  Special  varieties,  Early  Yellow 
Rose  and  Snow-Flake  White. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Catalogue 
of  the  world-famed  "Planet  Jr."  farm  and  garden 
tools,  with  a  unique  picture-gallery  showing  them 
at  work  in  many  different  countries. 


"PLANET  JRS." 

Putting  in  a  Ton  and  a  Half  of  Onion  Seed. 

After  sowing — which  is  best  done  by  the  "Planet  Jr."  Seeders — there 
is  nothing  the  equal  of  the  Planet  Jr.  No.  11  Double  Wheel  Hoe  for  cultivation.  Works  corn,  peas, 
beans,  salad,  onions,  sugar  beets,  chickory  or  any  other  garden  or  market  garden  crop.  Look  at  the  large 
number  of  attachments.  All  these  can  be  changed  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  crop.  The  Wheels  can  be  set 
at  four  distances  apart  to  fit  different  widths  of  row.  Can  also  be  set  at  three  different  heights. 
Handles  adjustable  to  any  height  to  fit  the  man.  The  seven  sets  of  tools  which  go 
with  each  Xo.  11  Wheel  Hoe  will  work  the  middles,  level  or  throw  earth  to  or  from  the  row, 
cultivate  deep  or  shallow,  plow,  hoe  and  rake.  All  blades  are  of  tempered  polished  steeL 

Each  of  the  350,000  catalogues  we  have  issued  for  1900  gives  full  description  of  the  25  styles 
of  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes  we  make.  Among  the  16  full  page  half  tone  cuts  are  a  num- 
ber showing  their  use  in  the  field  in  various  countries.     Describes  also  our  full  line  of 
tools  embracing  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows.Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Seeders, 
Four  Row  and  Single  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  &c.  We  mail  a  copy  of  this 
catalogue  free. 

S.  L,  ALLEN  &  COn  Box  1 107-  F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


$18.50 


for  this  team  harness, 

cat  from  select  oak-tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft  long,  \% 
in.  wide,  with  cockeyes  ;18*ft 
lines;  Hook  &  Territ  pads, 
po  lestrap \Yi  in  ;collar strap 
1 1  _■  in.  Big  Bargain.  Ail 
kinds  single  &  d'bl.  harness. 


BALL  BEARINC, 

All  Steel  Disc  Harrow,  with 
or  without  center  disc. Discs 
16  and  20  in.  8  s  zes.  Our  im- 
proved 12-10  disc .  with  2f 
3  or  4  h.  evener,  $18.25. 


$8\.90 

row ;  cnis 
_  10  ft;  60 
teeth,:; sections ;  also  3  &  ^.sections. 


$6.40 


$10 


BUYS 

a  11  in.  Double 
Shin,  Soft  Cen- 
ter Steel,  Steel 
Beam  Plow. 
Guaranteed 
to  scour. 


BUYS 

2  horse  Chilled 
Plow.  l*hor*e 
Plow  $3.25. 

65  sizes  and 
kinds  of  Chilled 
Plows. 


tsTSend  for  our  FKEE  852-Page  Spring  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar- 
anteed easiest  running 
4  strongest  made ;  pump- 
ing and  power  mills.  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  *  all  pumping  sup- 
plies. We  furnish  com- 
plete outfits.  Prices  all 
reduced.  Catalog  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it. 
Pay  double — get  no  better 


$111° 


This2-horseCultlva- 
tor,  made  of  best  ma- 
terial, with  shields,  necR 
yrke  and  doubletrees, 
steel  wheels.  Price* 
complete,  $11.90. 
Usually  sellsfor$16.50to 
818.  Biding  Culti- 
vator only  $17.50. 


$1.00 


Bow  Seeder  *  1 .  Crank 
feeder,  #1.15.  Sows 
wheat,  oats,  grass  seeds, 
etc  Sows  33  feet  at  a  pas- 
sage. Works  perfect, 
Usually  retailed  for  $3. 
Price*,  reduced- 


one  -  horse  planter* 

pl&ntsin  hiljsor  drills  core,  beans, 
peas,  garden  and  all  other  seeds* 
Price  #11  50.  Fertilizer  extra. 
Check  Row  2-horee  planter 
$24.75  to  $83.50.  95stvlea 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  R-26,  Chicago* 


$8.65 

for  No.  96B  one-horse'SP 
corn  planter.  No.96}£hI 


Before  Buying  Seeds,  you  should  write  a  postal  fcr  El 

Burpee's  J 

Farm  Annual! 

TClf*  IAAA  "The  Leading  American  §f 
l\JK     iyV/U        Seed  Catalogue."  | 

A  handsome  new  book  of  140  pages— tells  all  about  the  S3 

BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  1 

Exclusive  Novelties  of  unusual  merit.  Hundreds  of  || 
illustrations.   New  Sweet  Peas  painted  from  nature.  gj 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow. 


Our  business  grows  also.  We  fill 
more  orders  every  Springthan  do 
any  other  Seedsmen  in  the  world. 
Will  you  join  our  army  of  customers?   If  so,  write  TO-DAY. 

|    W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERY  DA  Y 

IN  THE  YEAR. 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  5125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 

day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn  the  interest  on  the  money  every  day  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds 
of  fine  and  coarse  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the 
row.  We  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
andcotton  planters  and  southern  truck  farmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FREE.   Tells  all  about  it. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  17,  Syracuse,  N.  Ym 

YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH. 

You  have  a  nght  to  expect  that,  because  you  are  entitled  to  it.  To 
meet  this  condition  is  our  aim  and  has  been  so  for  all  the  27  years  wo 
have  been  in  this  business.  To  do  this  we  sell, 
all  goods  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  con*  ■ 
eumer  at  wholesale  prices.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  many  and  obvious.  This  plan 
has  built  us  up  until  we  are  now  the 
larerest  manufacturers  In  the  world 
selling  vehicles  and  harness  to  con- 
sumer exclusively.  We  make  178  styles  | 
|  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness.  The 
buyer  takes  no  risk  on  our  plan  as  we 
ship  our  goods  anywhere  for  examina- 
tion and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No.  816— Canopy  Top,  Two- 
Send  at  once  for  a  copv  of  our  large  SP"11?  Carriage  with  sidecortaina, 
Illustrated  catalogue— FREE.              storm  apron,  eon  shade,  lamps, 

fenders,  pole  orshatts,  $65.  Sam4 


**TZ>  fcW    tenders,  pole  orsnatls,  «oo.  : 

Elkhart  Carriage  £  Harness  Manfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  as  sais  for  $35  to  $50  more. 


FLOWERS 


New  and  Old- 
Fashioned 

The  best  of  both  are  offered  and  fully  illustrated  in 

DREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1900. 

The  handsomest  catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plant*  and  Bulbs  ever  issued. 
We  will  send  it  free  to  intending  purchasers  if  they  will  mention  the 
name  of  the  paper  in  which  they  saw  this  advertisement. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  7 1 4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies  or  gentlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  violins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choice  of  a  hundred 
other  articles,  all  guaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toilet 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  money.  We  trnst  you.  Girls  and  boys  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Works.  92  Lake  St.,  Oat  Park,  111. 


I  SELL  FARMS 


No  matter  where  your  farm  Is  located,  send 
me  description  and  price  and  I  will 
send  you  my  successful  plan  for  selling. 

W.    M-  OSTRANDER, 
1315  Filbert  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE 

A 
B 

C 


of  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  only  cvclopediaoa  bees.  466  pag*s  .ind  406  illus- 
trations, fevery  phase  of  the  subject  fully  treated 
by  experts.  Price  91.20.  Circulars  and  sample' 
copy  of  our  semi-monthly  magazine,  Gleanings 
In  Bee  Culture,  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  0. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St..  Xew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  62-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

at  druggists.  25c.  box  of  us. 

CUE  CHEX.  CO.,  Clereland,  O. 


Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1 


15  Good  Bulbs 
12  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds 

for  25  cts.,  post-paid 

All  Blooming  Bulbs 
All  Rare  Seeds 

The  15  Bulbs  are  as  follows :  1 
I>ouble  Beconla.  large:  'i  Az. 
tec  Bridal  Flower**,  fragrant; 
2  Cinnamon  Vine,  hardy  cin- 
namon-scented climber;  1  Madeira  Vine,  climber,  fra- 
grant: 2  Everblooming  Montbretia. :  2  <>luufolu«.  the 
Bride:  2  S  ummer-bloomine  Hyacinth  :  2  < -  Unit  French 
Ranunculus;   1  Scarlet  Freesta,  summer  bloomer. 

The  following  pkts.  of  seeds : 


1  Pkt.  Carnation 


$80,000  was  paid  for  Mrs. 
Law  son  Carnation.  You  may 
get  one  equally  as  good— some 
of  my  seed  is  same  blood. 

1  Antlgonon,  the  great 
Mountain  Beauty  *  1  Cha- 
meleon Nasturtium,  new;  1 
Multlflora  Rose  Seed :  1 
Moss  Verbena;  1  Geranium 
Seed  ;  1  Centrosema  Grand!, 
flora ;  1  Purple  Feather 
Grass;  1  Afrtean  Homed 
Cucumber;  1  Red  and  Gold  Foliage  Cotton  :  1  *'ro- 
telarla  Retusa ;  1  Aster,  new  California  Branching. 
Catalogue  and  "  How  to  Grow"  with  every  order. 

This  Entire  Collection 

15  Bulbs  and  12  Pkts.  Seeds  for  25c. 

MISS  MARY  E.  MARTIN,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


DNEY  i'  MELONS 

& 


BUCKBEE'S 

HEW  STRAWBERRY  MELON* 

I  which  created  such  favorable  commeDt  last  season 
I  was  hybridized  with  the  strawberry,  the  result  being 
I  the  most  delicious  strawberry  flavor. 
Hardy,  good  market  size,  excellent  shipper.  It  will 
please  everybody  that  grows  it  and  all  who  eat  it. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  Tnrr  MENTION  THIS 

andwewillsendyool"  K  I™  1"  PAPER, 
j  a  liberal  package  of  I  II  mm  Wm 
t  h  is      wonderful  — 
melon  seed  and  our  lareo  beauti- 
fully Illustrated  Seed  and  Plant 
|  Book.  Tellsall  about  best  varieties 
!  of  melons,  how  to 
grow  for  profit,etc. 
Write  today  and 
mention  this  paper. 


Ft 


W.BUCKBEE 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS. 
ROCKFORD.  ILL.  BOX  8°8 


•••••••••••••••••••••••as** 

FOR  14  GBINTSS 


We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000 new 
customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkfr.  City  Garden  Beet. 
J  Pkg.  Earl'st  Emerald  Cucumber. 


La  Crosse  Market  lettuce. 
Strawberry  Melon,  - 
18-Day  Radish.  - 
Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 
Early  Dinner  Onion, 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds, 


Worth  #1.00.  for  14  cent*. 


100. 

15C 
15c. 
l.'r. 

:oc. 
10c. 

100. 
16C. 
SL00 

Above  10' packages  worth  Sl.OOwewill 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  great 
Catalogue,  telling  all  about 

Stl.ZLUS  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 

upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
stamps.  We  invite  your  trade,  and 
tnow  when  you  once  try  Salzer's  Meeds 
^  you  will  never  do  without.  #800 
a  Prizes  on  Salzer's  1900— rarest  ear- 
liest Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  156. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


50 


BULBS 

25  Cents. 


'  Will  grow  in  the } 
/houseoroutof  doors 
Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  FticheiaB, 
Oxalie,  Jonquils, 
Daffodils,  Dewey 
Xily.Tuberoses.Gla- 
diofus,  Chinese  Lily, 
Begonia,  Gloxinia, 
Lines  of  the  Valley 
— all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps  or  coin.  A 
a  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FREE  a  piant  collection  of  flower  seeds — over  200  varieties. 
Address  Hillside  Kareery,  Somerville,  Masa 

Beat  Quality.  *1  to 
$10  per  100.  Also 
Full  Nursery  Stork. 
FiftT  Bis  Spring  Bargains.  Agents  Wanted.  I  ul  :i  lua '"■  UQ  IT  C 
J>.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  DUSDEE,  ILLINOIS.  I  lAl_L 

FOR  SALE— SEED  CORN 

HUMBOLDT  GRAIN  EXCHANGE,  Humboldt, Kama*. 


EVERGREENS 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


MEXICAN  RURAL  SCENES 

»he  illustrations  on  this  page  are  reproduc- 
tions of  photos  made  and  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
infield  Scott.  They  give  some  interesting 
sws  of  Mexican  rural  life.  One  illustration 
hows  the  making  of  tortillas,  or  corn-cakes. 
After  the  grain  has  been  softened  by  parboiling 
it  is  mashed  into  a  paste  on  a  flat  stone  with  a 
kind  of  rolling-pin.  The  paste,  or  dough,  is  then 
kneaded  with  the  hands,  spread  thinly,  pancake 
fashion,  on  a  flat,  smooth  stone,  baked  to  a  turn 
before  the  fire,  first  one  side,  then  the  other,  and 
served  hot.  The  principal  food  of  the  Mexicans 
is  tortillas  and  frijoles— beans.  Mexican  corn 
and  beans  are  wholesome,  nourishing  foods. 
Probably  taste  and  appetite  are  the  only  guides 
toward  combining  them  in  correct  proportions  to 
give  the  proper  nutritive  ratio. 
.  Indian  corn  is  the  leading  grain  crop  of  Mexico : 
the  entire  product,  however,  is  about  half  that  of 
Iowa.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  so  great  that 
in  many  districts  no  more  is  produced  than  can 
be  consumed.  The  production  of  wheat  is  about 
one  tenth  that  of  corn,  but  the  bean  crop  is  two 
thirds  that  of  the  wheat.  Melons  and  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance. 


The  illustration  of  a  Mexican  apiary  is  a  study 
for  the  American  bee-keeper.  The  hives  are 
cylindrical  baskets  of  woven  cane,  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  long,  with  round 
covers  for  each  end.  Evidently  the  Mexicans 
were  familiar  with  the  "long  idea"  hive  before  it 
was  invented  in  this  country,  and  have  more  use 
for  it  than  our  bee-keepers  do.  The  practice  of 
shading  the  hives  seems  to  be  in  use,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  visible  of  other  modern  methods, 
excepting  the  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hives,  so  that  each  bee  can  distinguish  its  own. 

"Bees  make  honey  here  the  year  round," 
writes  Mr.  Scott.  "No  honey  is  sold  in  the  comb 
—that's  a  thing  not  known  in  Mexico."  There- 
fore, the  Mexican  bee-keeper  need  not  bother  with 
one-pound  section-boxes,  tiering-up  cases,  comb- 
foundation,  division-boards,  queen-excluders, 
drone-traps,  smokers  and  such  other  "fixin's"  as 
our  bee-keepers  use. 

Wheresoe'er  they  move,  before  them 
Swarms  the  stinging-fly,  the  Ahino, 
Swarms  the  bee,  the  honey-maker ; 
Wheresoe'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
Springs  a  flower  unknown  among  us, 
Springs  the  white  man's  foot  in  blossom. 

—Indian  warrior  in  the  "Song  of  Hiawatha." 


The  subject  of  the  third  illustration  is  the 
Mexican  plow.  "It  is  made  of  the  mesquit-tree 
—a  good,  hard  wood,"  writes  Mr.  Scott.  "By  the 
wedges  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  plow  deep 
or  shallow.  The  point  is  of  iron,  tipped  with 
steel.  It  is  a  good  plow  for  cultivating  corn,  but 
for  preparing  the  soil  it  has  its  drawbacks." 

This  rude  implement  is  drawn  by  oxen,  the 
beam  being  lashed  to  their  horns  by  means  of 
rawhide  thongs. 

The  Mexican  plow  is  similar  to  the  ones  used 
in  Egypt,  Chaldea  and  China  many  thousands  of 
years  ago.  As  the  plow  is  the  most  important 
implement  of  tillage,  the  kind  used  -in  any  coun- 
try typifies  its  state  of  progress  or  backwardness 
in  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  its  degree  of  civili- 
zation. Agriculture  in  Mexico  is  in  the  first  stage 
of  development,  and  the  most  primitive  methods 
are  followed  by  the  people  generally.  But  a 
change  is  taking  place.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  American  plow  has  been  introduced, 
and  some  of  the  more  progressive  owners  of  large 
landed  estates  are  using  modern  agricultural 
machinery.  In  fact,  all  industries  are  improving 
under  the  strong  government  of  President  Diaz. 


The  fourth  illustration  is  a  view  of  Tampico,  a 
seaport  on  the  Panuco,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  has  important  commerce  with  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

The  general  surface  of  Mexico  is  an  immense 
table-land  traversed  by  high  mountains.  This 
formation  gives  a  wide  range  of  climate  and  a 
great  variety  of  products.  In  the  rough  high  or 
cold  lands  — "tierras  frigidas"  — are  mountain 
peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  lowest 
terraces  and  coast  lands — "tierras  calientes" — 
have  a  torrid  climate,  fertile  soils  and  luxuriant 
tropical  products.  In  the  plateau  region,  be- 
tween— "tierras  templadas"— the  climate  is 
almost  that  of  perpetual  spring  and  very  health- 
ful, the  products  are  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  two  crops  a  year  are  grown.  The  atmosphere 
is  very  dry,  and  agriculture  is  dependent  on  irri- 
gation, but  therefore  a  certainty.  This  region  is 
one  of  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 
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"Coffee,  which,  is  not  produced,  in  the 
States,  has  no  effect  on  the  tariff  question, 
and  honey  was  not  represented  in  the  lobby, 
so  that  we  shall  confine  the  comparison  to 
tobacco  and  sugar  alone.  The  year  that 
Puerto  Rico's  tobacco  exports  amounted  to 
$646,556  our  crop  of  that  article  was  valued 
at  $.35,574,220.  The  same  year,  when  Puerto 
Rico's  sugar  output  was  54,861  tons,  the  cane- 
sugar  grown  in  our  Southern  states  was 
about  five  times  as  much  in  quantity.  At 
that  time  the  production  of  beet-sugar  here 
was  small,  but  it  is  increasing  rapidly.  In 
1896  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  Puerto 
Rico  output  of  cane-sugar  in  1895. 


"What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the  exces- 
sive fear  of  the  small  island?  Manifestly 
the  free  import  of  its  tobacco  and  sugar 
would  hardly  affect  our  producers,  and 
having  our  other  new  possessions  in  mind, ' 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent,  unless  it  is  proposed  to  knock 
out  the  Hawaiian  territorial  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  Though  the  Philippines  produce 
nearly  as  much  sugar  as  our  cane-sugar 
states,  they  export  comparatively  little  of  it 
to  this  country,  and  their  total  tobacco  crop 
in  1894  was  valued  at  only  $1,750,000.  More- 
over, a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  always 
consumed  on  the  islands." 


After  an  investigation  of  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  possibilities  of 
Puerto  Rico  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  a  special  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says : 

"In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
development  of  Puerto  Rico,  agriculturally 
and  otherwise,  can  be  anything  but  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  harm,  not  only  to  farmers,  but 
to  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  big  enough,  and  cannot 
do  enough  under  any  circumstances,  to 
affect  us  materially  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  as  I  observed  the  crops  and  conditions 
of  the  island,  there  will  be  little  room  for 
competition  between  them  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  the  island  import  largely  of  their 
necessities,  and  naturally  we  will  get  all 
this  trade.  They  import  in  large  quantities 
rice,  beans,  flour,  potatoes,  beets,  codfish, 
cabbage,  etc.  In  traveling  over  the  island, 
at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  eatables  offered 
for  sale  are  imported.  About  the  only  crop 
that  I  can  see  in  which  they  will  compete 
with  the  American  farmer  is  sugar,  but  their 
total  capacity  for  this  crop  appears  to  be 
about  $10,000,000,  while  we  now  import  from 
foreign  countries  nine  or  ten  times  this 
amount  of  sugar.  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  will, 
of  course,  enter  into  American  smoking,  but 
it  is  not  of  a  class  to  compete  with  the 
American-grown  product.  As  the  people  of 
the  island  prosper  they  will  use  much  more 
largely  of  American  products.  At  present, 
as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  rule  of  centuries, 
the  majority  of  the  population  have  little  or 
nothing." 

Commenting  on  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
Puerto  Rican  bill  for  a  reciprocal  tariff  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  law  rates 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  the 
Chicago  "Times-Herald"  says: 

"Puerto  Rico  contains  but  3,668  square 
miles.  The  imports,  which  have  exceeded 
the  exports,  include  coal,  iron,  meat  and 
vegetable  produce  and  manufactured  to- 
bacco. The  exports,  according  to  the  latest 
complete  returns  at  hand  (1895),  were  coffee, 
$8,789,788;  tobacco,  $646,556;  sugar,  $3,748,- 
S91 ;  honey,  $517,746. 
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Accoeding  to  the  figures  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1899 
amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand  million 
dollars.  Of  this  enormous  amount  more 
than  three  fifths  were  exports,  and  less  than 
two  fifths  imports,  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  being  nearly  $476,000,000,  which 
has  been  surpassed  in  only  one  preceding 
year,  1898.  Manufactures  formed  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  exports  than  ever  before, 
being  30  per  cent  of  the  total  against  26  per 
cent  in  1897,  23  per  cent  in  1895,  20  per  cent 
in  1885,  16  per  cent  in  1879,  and  12  per  cent 
in  1860.  Agricultural  products  formed  63 
per  cent  of  the  exports  against  70  per  cent  in 
1898,  72  per  cent  in  1894,  74  per  cent  in  1884, 
and  83  per  cent  in  1880. 


"A  study  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
1899,  compared  with  those  of  earlier  years, 
present  some  interesting  facts.  From  1869 
to  1899  imports  doubled,  while  exports  quad- 
rupled. The  imports  in  1869  were  $438,455,894 
and  the  exports  $337,375,988,  making  an 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounting  to 
$101,079,906,  while  the  excess  of  exports  in 
1899  is  $475,652,051.  Relatively  the  propor- 
tion of  free  and  dutiable  goods  in  the  list  of 
imports  differs  greatly  in  the  figures  of  1899 
from  those  of  1869,-  only  $21,775,643  of  the 
total  of  $438,455,894  imported  in  1869  being 
admitted  free  of  duty,  while  in  1899  $351,- 
814,004  of  the  $799,834,620  imported  came  in 
free  of  duty." 

Letters  from  readers  referring  to  recent 
articles  by  one  of  our  regular  contrib- 
utors on  planting  forest-trees  indicate 
considerable  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
Division  of  Forestry,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  prepared  to 
assist  in  the  good  work,  as  explained  by  the 
following  from  a  recent  bulletin  by  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  forester  : 

"The  offer  to  give  advice  and  furnish 
working  plans  to  persons  desiring  to  plant 
forest-trees,  made  last  August  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry,  has  received  immedi- 
ate response  from  farmers  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Although  but  a  few  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  offer  became  generally 
known,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  applica- 
tions have  been  received,  and  plans  for 
thirty-eight  of  these  will  be  completed 
before  the  time  for  spring  planting  to  begin. 
A  still  larger  number  have  asked  for  written 
advice,  which  does  not  require  field  inspec- 
tion by  the  forest  officials.  The  treeless 
states  have  been  quickest  to  avail  themselves 
of  assistance,  the  number  of  applications 
being  as  follows:  Kansas,  38;  Oklahoma, 
19 ;  Nebraska,  12 ;  North  Dakota,  9 ;  Iowa,  6 ; 
Indiana,  5 ;  Texas,  5 ;  Minnesota,  4 ;  Colorado, 
3;  Washington,  3;  South  Dakota,  2;  Cal- 
ifornia, 2 ;  Illinois,  2 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Ohio,  1 ; 
Missouri,  1;  Delaware,  1. 

"The  majority  of  plans  are  for  tracts  of 
five  to  ten  acres,  intended  by  prairie  farmers 
to  afford  wind-breaks  and  fuel  supplies.  A 
few  plantings  of  1,000  and  2,000  acres  are 
being  made  as  experiments  in  raising  forest 
crops  for  market  in  regions  where  such 
material  is  scare.  After  considering  these 
applications  in  order,  the  Division  of 
Forestry  has  sent  experts  to  study  the  con- 
ditions of  as  many  as  possible  of  localities 


which  offered  the  best  opportunities  for 
object-lessons  to  the  public.  Clans  will  be 
sent  without  delay  to  each  owner,  instructing 
him  in  detail  how  to  plant,  and  recommend- 
ing the  species  best  adapted  to  his  tract." 

WWW      J     K  . 

Sexatob  Pettigeew  recently  precipitated 
a  very  warm  debate  in  the  Senate  by  his 
persistent  efforts  to  obtain  recognition  for 
Aguinaldo  and  the  Tagal  insurgents.  He 
presented  a  resplution  containing  Agui- 
naldo's  statement  concerning  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Filipinos  against  the  Spaniards 
and  his  notorious  version  of  a  conference 
between  himself  and  Admiral  Dewey. 


"The  reason  I  protest,"  said  Senator 
Lodge,  "is  that  the  document  contains  a 
number  of  statements  that  are  absolutely 
false.  Statements  are  attributed  to  Admiral 
Dewey  which  are  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. The  Anti-imperialistic  League  and  its 
one  organ  can  print  such  matter  as  this 
without  restriction.  But  that  the  United 
States  government  should  lend  its  aid  to  the' 
circulation  of  branded  falsehoods  concern- 
ing the  admiral  of  the  navy  is  preposterous." 


Senator  Lodge  then  read  the  following 
letter: 

"Dear  Senator  Lodge:— The  statement  of 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,  as  recently  published  in 
the  "Springfield  Republican,"  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  me,  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  I 
never  promised  directly  or  indirectly  inde- 
pendence for  the  Filipinos.  I  never  treated 
him  as  an  ally,  except  to  make  use  of  him 
and  the  soldiers  to  assist  me  in  my  opera- 
tions against  the  Spaniards.  He  never 
alluded  to  the  word  'independence'  in  any 
conversation  with  me  or  my  officers. 

"The  statement  that  I  received  him  wltfi 
military  honors  or  saluted  the  so-called  Fil- 
ipino flag  is  absolutely  false. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Geoege  Dewey." 


The  admiral's  concise  statement  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  tissue  of  falsehoods 
so  persistently  used  by  pettifogging  dem- 
agogues in  their  tirades  on  the  Philippine 
question.  As  between  the  word  of  Admiral 
Dewey  and  that  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  trai- 
torous supporters  there  can  be  no  question 
which  the  American  people  will  accept. 


The  war  in  South  Africa  has  turned  a 
search-light  on  the  political  and  social 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
revealed  something  to  commend  and  much 
to  condemn.  The  great  military  ability 
displayed  by  the  Boers  in  their  struggle 
with  the  British  for  supremacy  in  South 
Africa  commands  admiration,  and  finds 
historical  parallels  in  the  defense  of  Plevna 
by  the  Turks  against  the  Russians,  and  in 
the  memorable  defense  of  Richmond  by  Lee 
against  Grant. 

The  sagacity  and  secrecy  with  which  the 
Boers,  for  many  years,  have  been  preparing 
for  the  struggle;  the  political  craftiness 
which  applied  a  system  of  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial taxation  that  made  the  Uitlanders 
pay  for  the  vast  modern  armament  accumu- 
lated ;  the  finesse  of  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions ;  the  boldness  of  the  ultimatum  when 
ready  for  the  conflict,  and  the  swiftness  of 
their  invasion  and  annexation  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Although  they  have  failed  so  far  in  their 
bold,  aggressive  plans  to  overrun  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony,  cause  a  general  uprising  of 
the  Dutch  population,  and  "sweep  the  Brit- 
ish off.  Table  Rock  into  the  sea,"  they  have 
demonstrated  defensive  strength  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  war  is  for  supremacy  in  South  Africa, 
and  its  immediate  occasion  the  contention  of 
the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  against 
"taxation  without  representation"  by  a 
corrupt  and  oppressive  oligarchy;  but  the 
original  quarrel  began  years  ago  because 
the  British  tried  to  prevent  the  Boers  from 
continuing  the  practice  of  slavery  and  massa- 
creing  natives.  The  "great  trek"  of  1835  was 
made,  not  to  gain  liberty,  but  to  hold  slavery. 
To  this  day  civil,  political  and  religious  lib- 
erty does  not  exist  in  the  Transvaal— not 
even  for  the  white  man,  while  the  native  is 
absolutely  outside  the  pale  of  human  rights. 
Across  the  boundary-line  there  is  liberty  for 
all.  Black,  Boer  and  Briton  live  under  a 
government  of  equal  laws,  equal  opportu- 
nities and  equal  rights.  The  civilizations  of 
the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
are  now  in  conflict,  and  that  boundary-line 


dividing  them  must  be  obliterated  before 
permanent  peace  can  be  established  in  South 
Africa,  and  Briton  and  Boer  amalgamated 
into  Afrikanders. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman 
published  a  statement  drawn  from  Amer- 
ican sources  of  information  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Uitlanders.  His  indictment, 
which  has  not  been  successfully  contro- 
verted, reads  as  follows: 

"The  Transvaal  Republic  is  admitted  by 
its  latest  advocate,  in  the  current  number  of 
'The  North  American  Review,'  to  be  an  I 
oligarchy  of  a  few  dozen  Boers.  Its  parlia- 
ment consists  of  two  houses,  one  of  which 
has  no  power,  and  the  other  is  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  oligarchy.  Its  courts  of  ' 
justice  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
president,  who  not  long  since  removed  the 
highest  judges  because  they  would  not  I 
decide  according  to  his  pleasure.  When  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal  was  con- 
ceded, in  1881,  it  expressly  covenanted  to  put 
all  foreigners  entering  the  Transvaal  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Boers  themselves 
in  every  respect  except  the  right  of  suffrage. 
So  far  from  doing  this  the  Boers  have  pur- 
posely arranged  taxation  so  that  nine  tenths 
of  it  shall  be  paid  by  foreigners ;  they  have 
taxed  foreigners  heavily  to  support  schools 
in  which  the  Dutch  language  is  exclusively 
used;  they  have  insisted  that  even  private 
schools,  maintained  by  foreigners  at  their 
own  expense,  should  teach  Dutch  on  an 
equal  footing  with  English;  they,  have 
maintained  a  government  so  corrupt  that, 
according  to  the  statement  of  an  American 
newspaper  friendly  to  the  Boers,  President 
Rruger  has  amassed  $25,000,000  within  the 
last  ten  years,  although  doing  no  business ; 
they  have  maintained  a  monopoly  in  dyna- 
mite, an  indispensable  instrument  in  mining, 
in  the  profits  of  which  President  Kruger  has 
largely  shared ;  they  have  kept  towns,  built 
exclusively  by  foreigners,  under  exclusive 
Boer  control,  and  have  refused  to  permit 
decent  sanitation,  thereby  doubling  the 
death-rate ;  they  have  prohibited  Americans 
and  Englishmen  from  holding  public  meet- 
ings; they  have  denied  to  them  even  the 
right  of  petition ;  they  have  removed  their 
own  supreme  court  from  office,  simply  be- 
cause its  decisions  rendered  some  small 
justice  to  foreigners;  and  they  have  pro- 
hibited any  Englishman  or  American  from  J 
carrying  arms  of  any  kind,  while  furnishing* 
to.  every  Boer  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age  a 
rifle  and  a  revolver,  and  surrounding  Johan- 
nesburg with  Krupp  guns,  the  entire  cost  of 
which  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  Englishmen  and  Americans. 

"Repeated  appeals  to  the  Boer  government 
to  remedy  these  and  many  other  similar  acts 
of  oppression  have  proved  entirely  futile. 
At  one  time  the  Boers  forcibly  seized  Eng- 
lishmen and  compelled  them  to  serve  with 
their  troops  in  war  against  native  Africans. 
Against  this  Great  Britain  energetically  re- 
monstrated; and  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
war  sufficed  to  induce  the  Boers  to  liberate 
the  Englishmen  thus  forcibly  pressed  into 
service.  When  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal  was  conceded,  in  their  laws  it  was 
provided  that  foreigners  might  be  natural- 
ized after  five  years'  residence ;  but  as  soon 
as  any  considerable  number  of  foreigners 
entered  the  country  the  naturalization  laws 
were  entirely  repealed.  And  when  at  a  some- 
what later  period  they  were  in  part  restored, 
they  only  permitted  naturalization  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years,  with  the  consent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  Boers  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  also  of  a  military  officer,  which 
consent  might  be  refused  without  any  rea- 
son. As  a  condition  of  naturalization  every 
Englishman  was  required  to  renounce  all 
claim  upon  England,  and  every  American 
fo  renounce  all  claim  upon  the  United  States, 
for  protection  against  any  outrage  which 
might  be  committed  upon  him  during  the 
next  fourteen  years,  so  that  an  American 
desiring  to  vote  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years 
would  be  during  that  whole  period  neither 
an  American  nor  a  Boer,  nor  a  citizen  of  any 
country  whatever ;  while  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteen  years  naturalization  could  be  de- 
nied to  him  in  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
the  military  officer  commanding  his  district. 
And  after  he  had  passed  through  all  this 
ordeal  he  would  only  receive  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  second  chamber  of  the  Boer 
legislature,  while  all  the  power  of  govern- 
ment was  exclusively  conferred  upon  the 
president  and  the  upper  chamber.  The  eon- 
sequence  of  this  state  of  things  has  been 
that  Americans  who  settled  in  the  Transvaal 
have  always  been  the  most  earnest  opponents 
of  Boer  rule ;  and  in  1895  the  very  first  man 
arrested  for  alleged  treason  and  cast  into  a 
Boer  prison  was  a  distinguished  American 
citizen,  John  Hays  Hammond." 


Fkbbuaby  13,  1900 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


It  is  often  m.ucli 
Organizing  to  eagier  to  giye  instrue_ 

Maintain  Prices  tious  than  to  follow 
them;  much  easier  to  preach  than  to  prac- 
tise. This  is  surely  true  of  the  advice  given 
to  farmers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  down  the  visible  supply  of  food  prod- 
ucts to  the  level  of  the  regular  demand. 
Everybody  will  readily  admit  the  folly  of 
showing  to  our  customers  an  oversupply. 
The  "New  York  Farmer"  gives  the  following 
examples :  "Kemember  that  five  tons  of  hay 
lushed  in  to  supply  a  demand  for  four  tons 
must  be  sold  for  about  the  value  of  the  four 
tons.  If  you  wish  to  hire  four  men,  and  only 
four  men  appear,  you  will  have  to  pay  them 
their  price,  for  the  supply  just  balances  your 
demand.  If  the  fifth  man  appears,  your 
demand  is  oversupplied,  and  the  fifth  man 
enables  you  to  fix  your  terms  for  salaries. 
If  but  three  appear,  the  undersupply  will 
enable  them  to  make  terms  for  you.  This 
principle  holds  true  in  all  your  relations 
to  the  market.  Your  eleventh  cabbage"  or 
celery  or  bushel  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  or 
other  produce  appearing  where,  the  full 
demand  is  only  for  ten  will  break  the  price 
of  the  entire  eleven  articles."  It  is  true 
that  in  our  anxiety  to  dispose  of  our  prod- 
ucts we  have  often  made  our  customers 
believe  in  the  existence  of  an  oversupply 
when  there  was  hardly  enough  to  fill  the 
legitimate  demand.  Just  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  other  fellows  are  doing 
we  crowd  a  lot  of  stuff  on  the  market  one 
day  or  one  week,  while  another  day  or 
another  week  there  may  be  a  shortage.  The 
farmers  of  one  vicinity  or  around  one  mar- 
ket should  get  together ;  pool  their  issues,  as 
it  were.  They  could  easily  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  food  products  available  for  sale, 
then  agree  on  systematic  marketing  and  a 
scale  of  prices.  I  say  they  should  do  it.  But 
it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  farmers 
adopt  such  line  of  action  generally. 


.  The  one  thing  that  I  have 

Raising  Calves  wisned  to  find  out  ia  rais_ 

ing  calves  is  what  to  feed  them  in  place  of 
milk,  when  one  has  only  a  small  supply  of 
it  or  wants  to  bring  up  two  calves  on  milk 
enough  for  only  one.  I  know  that  I  have 
to  be  very  careful  in  feeding  grain  feeds  to 
young  calves.  I  have  always  started  in  with 
meals  on  a  teaspoon  ration,  and  increased 
this  little  by  little  up  to  the  amount  that  I 
thought  the  animal  could  stand.  Even  then 
I  must  watch  the  calf  closely,  and  reduce 
or  withhold  the  ration  as  soon  as  it  seems 
to  bring  ill  results.  From  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  answer  to  my  inquiry :  "We 
have  fed  calves  successfully,  using  sweet 
skim-milk  supplemented  by  a  little  gruel 
made  from  old-process  linseed-meal.  The 
gruel  was  made  by  using  seven  parts  of  hot 
water  to  one  of  meal.  Ground  oats  and  wheat 
middlings  were  afterward  added  by  degrees. 
Ten  pounds  of  skim-milk  to  about  three 
pounds  of  gruel  took  the  place  of  ten  pounds 
of  whole  milk.  Ground  flaxseed  has  been 
generally  preferred  where  it  could  be  cheaply 
ohtained.  Hay  tea  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
used  where  milk  cannot  be  had,  a  little  flax- 
seed or  some  linseed-meal  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings being  added.  At  the  Iowa  station  it 
has  been  found  that  corn-meal  or  ground 
oats  gave  with  skim-milk  better  results  than 
linseed-meal.  With  corn-meal  about  one 
tenth  as  much  linseed-meal  was  used.  The 
Kansas  station  recommends  feeding  the 
meal  to  calves  separate  from  the  skim-mill;:, 
and  dry.  In  feeding  calves,  especially  on 
unusual  rations,  overfeeding  should  be  care- 
fully avoided."  This  is  good  enough  as  far 
as  it  goes.  I  know,  however,  that  some 
people  bring  up  calves  successfully  on  grains 
and  hay  alone,  without  any  milk  after  the 
first  few  weeks.  If  any  reader  follows  the 
practice,  I  ask  him  to  tell  us  some  of  the 
details  about  the  business.  Years  ago  some 
of  my  people  used  to  feed  hay  tea  when 
milk  was  in  rather  short  supply.  I  could 
never  see  much  use  in  bothering  with  hay 
in  this  way.  Calves  learn  to  eat  hay  when 
very  young,  anyway.  They  should  be  given 
a  regular  supply  of  best  clover  hay.  But  so 
far  as  the  hay  soup  is  concerned,  there  can- 
not be  much  substance  in  it,  and  it  will  be 
found  much  simpler  to  supply  nourishment 
by  a  little  meal  (may  this  be  flaxseed,  lin- 
seed, or  a  mixture  of  ground  grains,  either 


dry  or  in  water)  than  to  try  to  boil  a  little 
nutriment  out  of  a  handful  of  hay.  Dry 
feeding  of  meals  will  probably  be  safest  in 
most  cases,  since  the  animal  will  not  be 
so  apt  to  eat  more  of  the  dry  mess  than  its 
digestive  apparatus  can  take  care  of.  Calves 
soon  learn  to  eat  dry  whole  oats,  too,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  safest  feeds. 


.  _   •         „         A  series  of  experiments 

Fertilizers  for  ,  . ,     ,  .  

made  recently  (since 

the  Garden  1892)  oy  the  experiment 
station  of  Massachusetts,  and  summarized 
in  a  farmer's  bulletin  (issued  by  the  de- 
partment at  Washington),  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  many  things  in  connec- 
tion- with  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers 
on  garden  crops  which  have  sometimes 
been  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  quote  as  follows: 
"Nitrate  of  soda  in  almost  every  instance 
proved  the  most  valuable  source  of  nitrogen, 
whether  used  with  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  muriate 
of  potash  when  used  together  gave  the 
poorest  yield  in  every  instance.  The  result 
was  apparently  due  to  a  chemical  reaction 
between  these  two  substances  in  the  soil, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  ammonium 
chlorid,  a  substance  which  is  injurious  to 
plant  growth.  .  .  .  Spinach  gave  by  far 
the  best  results  with  nitrate  of  soda.  On 
sulphate  of  ammonia  plats  it  was  almost 
an  absolute  failure,  many  plants  dying  soon 
after  germination,  and  most  of  the  others 
becoming  yellow  and  sickly.  Sulphate  of 
potash  gave  somewhat  better  returns  than 
did  the  muriate.  Very  similar  results  were 
obtained  with  beets.  Most  of  the  plants  on 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  plats  became  weak 
and  sickly,  and  many  died;  but  the  few 
that  survived  until  about  July  gradually 
recovered  their  vigor  and  grew  very  rapidly." 
The  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  spinach  and 
beets  is  no  new  discovery.  A  year  or  two 
before  the  Massachusetts  station  began 
these  experiments  I  sketched  and  published 
in  "How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay"  some 
rows  of  spinach  as  I  had  grown  it  in  my 
garden  in  New  Jersey,  showing  the  wonder- 
ful thrift  of  the  rows  treated  with  nitrate 
of  soda  compared  with  untreated  rows.  I 
have  seen  the  decided  pushing  effect  of  that 
chemical  on  beets  and  cabbages  almost  every 
year,  and  for  that  reason  sodium  nitrate  has 
held  a  high  place  in  my  estimation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  not  until  now  been  able 
to  account  for  the  singular  behavior  of  a 
patch  of  beets.  The  land  seemed  well  suited 
for  the  crop,  a  rich,  warm  loam  that  had 
received  a  heavy  dressing  of  Buffalo  stock- 
yard manure  the  year  before.  Just  before 
planting  I  applied  a  top-dressing,  broad- 
cast, of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  which  I  had 
a  supply  that  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  The 
seed  was  good,  and  yet  but  few  of  the  plants 
came  up,  and  those  that  did  come  lacked 
thrift.  It  was  only  late  in  the  season  that 
they  began  to  make  satisfactory  growth. 
The  sulphate  of  ammonia  apparently  cut  my 
crop  down  several  hundred  bushels.  It  is 
all  plain  to  me  now.  Let  me  quote  another 
portion  of  the  bulletin: 


"The  results  with  tomatoes  were  also  in 
part  similar.  Sulphate  of  potash  gave  some- 
what better  returns  than  the  muriate,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  gave  the  best  yield  of  all  the 
soiirces  of  nitrogen ;  but  the  differences  were 
far  less  pronounced  than  in  the  cases  of 
spinach  and  beets.  Contrary  to  the  result 
in  these  cases,  however,  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  did  not  appear  to  have  injuriously 
affected  the  crop.  .  .  .  Lettuce  yielded 
better  on  barn-yard  manure  alone  than  on 
the  plats  to  which  fertilizers  were  also 
applied.  This  result  is  exactly  in  line  with 
the  results  obtained  at  the  New  York  state 
station,  where  it  was  found  that  after  the 
soil  had  received  a  heavy  application  of 
stable  manure  any  further  addition  of  chem- 
ical fertilizers  is  only  thrown  away.  Here, 
as  before,  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  found 
to  be  highly  injurious,  especially  when  used 
with  muriate  of  potash.  Cabbage  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
fertilizers  to  barn-yard  manure.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  of  the  different  fertilizers 
was  not  very  marked.  Nitrate  of  soda 
appeared  to  be  the  best  source  of  nitrogen." 

These  are  very  interesting  details.  They 
show  us  that  we  must  proceed  with  caution 
and  understandingly  when  we  undertake 
to  save  money  by  using  home  mixtures  or 


simple  chemical  plant-foods  in  place  of 
ready-made  fertilizers  from  the  fertilizer- 
works.  We  have  no  guarantee,  either,  that 
the  commercial-fertilizer  mixer  understands 
all  these  points,  for  they  are  as  yet  new.  It 
is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  negative 
or  ill  results  from  the  use  of  factory-mixed, 
complete  fertilizers  were  only  due  to  faulty 
combinations.  I  was  glad,  however,  to  have 
a  confirmation  of  what  I  long  have  believed 
to  be  true ;  namely,  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
safe  and  also  the  cheapest  and  best  source 
of  nitrogen,  and  that  muriate  of  potash,  this 
usually  cheapest  source  of  commercial  pot- 
ash, is  also  safe  to  apply  in  any  case,  and 
seldom  with  less  favorable  results  than  any 
other  form  of  that  element  of  plant-food. 
We  can  get  along  very  well  without  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  thus  avoid  the  risks  of  its 
use.  Altogether,  we  have  lesson  s  here  worth 
remembering.  T.  Gkeiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Fear  of  Increased  Taxation  A  f ew  ^  aS° 

I  received  a  call 

from  a  young  farmer  who  said  he  had  come 
to  get  a  little  information  respecting  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  to  him.  Some 
of 'his  neighbors,  he  said,  were  desirous  of 
having  the  mail  delivered  in  that  locality, 
and  they  had  asked  him  to  join  them  in  a 
petition  to  the  post-office  department.  He 
had  not  signed  it  because  he  wished  to  in- 
vestigate a  little.  /'What  I  want  to  know," 
said  he,"is  how  much  this  mail  delivery  will 
increase  our  taxes.  They  are  about  as  high 
as  I  can  stand  now,  and  I'm  not  going  into 
anything  that  will  increase  them !" 

He  is  a  fairly  intelligent  young  man,  and 
takes  his  county  paper  and  one  agricultural 
journal,  but  he  says  he  is  too  busy  most  of 
the  time  to  read  much. 


I  felt  sorry  for  the  boy,  and  explained  rural 
free  delivery  of  mail  at  length.  But  I  found 
it  quite  difficult  to  satisfy  him  that  such 
delivery  would  not  in  some  way  increase  his 
taxes.  It  was  hard  to  persuade  him  that  the 
government  expected  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  natural  increase  in  postal  revenues.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  write  to  relatives 
and  friends  oftener  if  he  could  have  their 
replies  promptly  delivered  at  his  gate.  He 
said  he  surely  would.  He  often  postponed 
the  writing  of  a  letter  until  he  expected  to 
go  to  town,  and  then  he  would  be  too  busy 
to  attend  to  it.  "I  could  write  a  letter 
almost  any  evening,"  said  he,  "and  would 
write  lots  more  than  I  do  if  I  was  sure  it 
would  go  the  following  day."  I  pointed  out 
how  that  would  increase  the  postal  revenues 
and  pay  the  cost  of  free  delivery.  He  was 
satisfied,  and  went  home  and  signed  the 
petition. 

When  I  took  the  census  of  this  township 
ten  years  ago  many  farmers  strongly  objected 
to  stating  the  number  of  the  various  kinds 
of  stock  they  possessed  from  fear  that  in 
some  way  their  taxes  would  be  increased.  I 
have  found  that  fear  of  increased  taxation 
is  at  the  root  of  the  intense  "conservatism" 
of  the  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
country  I  have  been  in.  They  even  fear 
measures  that  are  designed  to  benefit  them. 
Said  one  prosperous  farmer :  "Every  dollar'^ 
worth  of  property  I  have  is  in  sight,  and. 
when  the  assessor  comes  around  he  assesses 
me  for  every  cent  I'm  worth,  and,  naturally, 
my  taxes  are  very  high  compared  with  those 
of  some  others  who  are  generally  rated  as 
being  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  I 
am.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  substantial  public  improvements, 
provided  the  burden  of  paying  for  them  falls 
on  all  property  alike  and  all  property  is 
assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  mine. "  In  every 
instance  that  proposed  public  improvements 
were  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  this 
man's  vote  went  on  the  negative  side.  He 
said  this  was  because  he  feared  to  start  such 
balls  rolling  "because  they  have  such  a 
peculiar  way  of  increasing  in  diameter  at 
every  revolution." 

*  *  * 

Forestry  before  me  *ies  a  lonS  letter  from 
an  Ohio  farmer  urging  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  natural  forests  of  this 
country,  and  to  do  all  possible  to  induce  them 
to  begin  planting  for  their  own  use. 

I  have  already  done  so.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  urging  farmers  to  plant  forest-trees  in 
groves  and  belts  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
And  especially  to  plant  rough  land  and  steep 
hillsides.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  this 
subject,  and  it  will  ere  long  take  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  discussions  at  farmers'  in- 
stitutes. Some  sort  of  woven  wire  will  be 
the  farm  fence  hereafter,  but  we  will  need 


posts  to  fasten  it  to,  and  the  sooner  every 
farmer  begins  growing  his  own  supply  the 
better  off  will  he  be.  At  a  banquet  of  the 
Hardwood  and  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
change, held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  recently 
the  retiring  president  stated  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  this  country  would 
awaken  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
something  must  be  done  to  protect  its  forests. 
He  said  that  there  was  much  useless  and 
senseless  destruction  of  woods  in  our  country, 
and  that  some  action  by  the  government  was 
necessary  to  stop  it.  He  said,  further,  that 
Austria  had  became  aroused  in  the  matter 
and  had  recently  enacted  laws  prohibiting 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  and  that 
all  the  lumber  which  that  country  now  uses 
is  imported  from  other  lands. 


This  government  should  have  taken  action 
in  the  matter  long  ago.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  enact  any  effective  measures  now 
that  nearly  all  of  the  natural  forest  area 
has  passed  into  private  hands.  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  efficient  laws  for  the  protection  of 
our  remaining  forests  will  be  enacted  until 
too  late  to  be  of  any  real  service.  This  being 
the  case,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  plant 
for  our  own  use  on  our  own  land.  In  a  few 
years  the  farm  with  a  grove  of  trees  grow- 
ing on  it  will  have  the  call  in  market.  It 
will  be  valued  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  a 
bare  farm,  because  wood  will  be  needed  as 
long  as  man  exists,  and  it  will  be  needed  on 
the  farm  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  else- 
where. 

*  *  * 

I  feel  that  no  one  can  too  strongly  urge 
the  planting  of  useful  forest-trees  now. 
Many  years  are  required  to  grow  even  the 
most  rapid  to  a  useful  size,  and  the  work 
cannot  be  commenced  too  soon.  In  last 
issue  I  stated  that  Catalpa  speciosa  and 
white  ash  are  two  of  the  best  rapid  growers 
to  plant,  and  two  that  make  valuable  wood. 
I  would  not  limit  plants  to  these  two  vari- 
eties, but  I  think  they  should  form  a  liberal 
proportion  of  those  planted.  Some  years 
ago  the  soft  maple  was  very  highly  recom- 
mended for  planting  on  the  prairies  for  wind- 
breaks, etc.,  and  being  an  easy  tree  to  grow, 
millions  of  them  were  set  out.  If  the  planters 
had  set  the  two  kinds  mentioned  above 
instead  of  the  soft  maple  they  would  now 
have  some  first-class  wood  for  use  or  market 
instead  of  a  lot  of  stuff  that  is  neither 
lumber  nor  fuel.  If  you  have  a  corner  or 
rough  spots  on  the  farm  plant  a  few  forest- 
trees  there.  If  you  are  setting  out  shade- 
trees  plant  such  as  will  make  valuable  wood. 
On  our  prairie  soils  the  sugar-maple  grows 
quite  rapidly,  and  no  shade-tree  is  more 
effective  or  beautiful.  Above  all  things, 
avoid  the  useless,  soft-wooded  trees  like  the 
soft  maple  and  poplar.  I  do  not  advocate 
Catalpa  speciosa  for  shade  or  a  single  row. 
To  make  good,  straight  trees  and  valuable 
timber  it  should  be  planted  in  groves.  Let 
me  urge  all  landowners  to  begin  the  coming 
spring  and  plant  at  least  a  few  forest-trees. 
It  will  pay ! 


Best  Apples 
and  Pears 


A  young  farmer  living  in 
Missouri  writes:  "I  am  a 
farmer,  and  I  expect  to  make 
my  living  by  farming.  I  have  eighty  acres 
of  land,  and  it  keeps  me  rather  busy  to  man- 
age it.  What  I  want  is  this :  Will  you  name 
a  few  apples  and  pears  that  will  supply  me 
withfruit?  Imean  kinds  that  will  be  reason- 
ably sure  to  grow,  and  bear  fruit  when  they 
are  grown.  I  am  fond  of  apples  and  pears, 
but  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the  time  I  can  give 
them  will  be  limited,  so  I  do  not  want  more 
than  I  Can  manage  in  my  spare  moments, 
say  about  a  dozen  trees  in  all." 


For  apples  I  would  plant  two  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  two  Grimes'  Golden,  two  Ben 
Davis,  two  Jonathan  and  one  Maiden's  Blush. 
Then  two  Keiffer  pears  and  one  Bartlett.  If 
you  plant  the  above  list  and  take  good  care 
of  them,  which  you  can  do  without  interfer- 
ing with  your  regular  farm-work,  you  will 
have  apples  if  anybody  in  the  locality  has, 
and  when  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing 
you  will  have  some  to  sell.  If  you  will 
gather  the  Keiffer  pears  when  they  are  ready 
for  gathering,  and  ripen  them  in  a  coldish, 
dark  room,  you  will  have  the  finest  canning- 
pears  that  grow.  A  great  deal  of  stuff  has 
been  said  and  written  against  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  and  Keiffer  pear,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  when  properly  ripened  the  former  is  one 
of  the  best  cooking-apples  grown,  and  the 
latter  is  about  as  good  a  canning-pear  as  any, 
while  both  are  good,  safe,  healthy,  rapid 
growers,  and  they  bear  fruit  as  often,  and  as 
much  of  it,  as  any  varieties  in  existence. 

Fred  Grundy. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Fabm  Fencing.— "What  is  the  best 
material  for  farm  fencing,  everything 
considered  ?"  is  a  question  that  I  often 
hear  discussed.  Fencing  is  a  heavy 
tax  on  most  farmers.  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  entirely  too<many  miles  of  fences  in 
nearly  every  community.  There  is  a  dis- 
position to  pasture  tilled  fields  that  should 
never  have  any  live  stock  upon  them.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  farms  have  some  such 
fields.  When  they  are  intended  chiefly  for 
the  plow  and  for  meadow  there  is  loss  tf rom 
tramping  the  ground  when  wet  and  from  let- 
ting stock  rob  the  soil  of  all  growth  that  is 
so  badly  needed  for  turning  under.  We  have, 
too,  so  many  cross-fencts  that  make  rows 
short  for  tillage.  As  to  roadside  fences,  it 
is  largely  a  local  matter,  but  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  of  useless  road- 
side fences  furnishing  a  harbor  for  weeds, 
insects  and  fungous  diseases,  and  causing 
waste  of  money  and  land.  But  we  must  have 
much  fencing,  and  the  question  is  in  regard 
to  its  material  and  construction. 


Many  Kinds  of  Fences.— The  "Virginia 
rail  fence"  is  being  displaced  rapidly,  as 
the  old  supply  of  rails  is  being  exhausted. 
Many  of  these  old  fences  are  renewed  by 
wiring  the  rails  to  posts  set  in  a  straight  line. 
The  device  by  which  the  rails  are  swung  to 
two  riders  is  a  patented  one,  and  I  do  not  like 
it.  Such  a  fence  does  not  usually  last  as 
well  as  the  post-and-rail  fence. 

The  board  fence  is  too  costly  and  heavy. 
It  is  a  good,  strong  fence,  but  the  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive, and  when  the  posts  begin  to  weaken 
the  boards  present  too  much  surface  to  the 
wind. 

The  hedge  is  all  right  under  some  circum- 
stances, but  can  never  be  a  very  popular 
fence.  It  must  be  well  set  and  then  kept 
under  control.  In  a  dry  season  it  robs  the 
soil  of  needed  moisture.  But  a  good  hedge 
■kept  neat  and  strictly  under  control  is  a 
cheap  fence  for  horses  and  cattle. 


Wibe  Fencing.— The  fencing  material  of 
the  future,  however,  must  be  wire.  The 
question  with  most  farmers  is  simply  what 
form  of  wire  to  use.  The  common  barbed 
wire  is  always  dangerous  in  a  greater  or  les3 
degree.  The  barbs  are  severe.  But  there 
doubtless  is  a  greater  mileage  of  such  mate- 
rial in  use  than  of  all  other  forms  of  wire 
combined.  For  ordinary  farm  use  I  do  not 
like  it.  The  plain  wire,  of  single  strand, 
braced  at  close  intervals,  makes  a  safe  fence 
that  will  restrain  most  kinds  of  stock,  but 
such  wire  cannot  resist  the  contraction  of 
cold  with  as  little  danger  as  the  twisted  or 
looped  wire.  Devices  for  regulating  the 
tension  have  no  value  for  four  farmers  out 
of  five  because  they  will  not  be  used.  Wire 
properly  woven  makes  a  splendid  fence, 
although  rather  costly  if  the  wire  is  good  and 
heavy.  The  woven-wire  fence  seems  to  be 
the  coming  fence.  But  poor  wire  not  resis- 
tent  to  rust  and  without  proper  means  of 
relieving  tension  in  cold  weather  makes  a 
dear  fence  in  the  North.  Just  now  wire  is 
excessively  high.  Present  prices  cannot  be 
maintained  for  any  long  term  of  years.  For 
the  present  they  restrict  buying. 


Fly  in  Wheat.— In  several  of  the  winter- 
wheat  states  there  is  much  complaint  of 
serious  injury  by  the  Hessian  fly.  I  believe 
that  we  must  learn  to  seed  later  in  the  fall. 
The  objection  is  that  the  plants  do  not  get 


Fig.  2— Feed-box 

well  rooted  for  winter ;  but  better  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed-bed  would  do  much  good  in 
this  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  late-seeded 
fields  are  sometimes  badly  infested  with  fly 
in  the  spring,  but  our  best  authorities  say 
this  can  hardly  occur  if  no  fields  in  the  neigh- 


borhood are  seeded  early  enough  in  the  fall 
to  give  the  fall  brood  of  fly  a  breeding- 
ground.  When  fields  get  the  fly  in  the  fall 
they  carry  over  the  larvae,  and  the  spring 
brood  seek  the  tender  plants  in  other  fields, 
oftentimes,  for  deposition  of  their  eggs. 
The  one  effective  way  of  combating  this 
wheat  pest  is  later  seeding  by  all  in  the 
neighborhood.  If  this  course  be  adopted 
the  ravages  of  the  fly  would  amount  to 
little.  As  it  is  the  damage  amounts  to  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Wait  until  danger  of  fly  is 
past,  but  have  the  seed-bed  fine,  and  push  the 
growth  with  home  or  commercial  fertilizers 
if  necessary. 

*  *  * 

Quality  of  Wheat.— The  price  of  wheat 
remains  low.  The  producer  of  winter  wheat 
receives  several  cents  a  bushel  less  for  his 
crop  than  he  would  receive  if  the  quality 
was  equal  to  the  best  spring  wheat.  The 
best  flour  cannot  be  made  from  our  soft  win- 
ter wheats,  and  in  many  farming  sections  it 
is  the  custom  to  sell  all  the  wheat  and  buy 
spring-wheat  flour.  The  baker  in  a  big  in- 
stitution recently  told  me  that  he  used  the 
home  flour  for  pastry,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  spring  and  winter  wheat  for  bread.  If 
we  do  not  grow  a  good  milling  wheat  the 
price  must  be  cut.  It  does  seem  that  a  pro- 
ductive variety  for  the  winter-wheat  belt, 
that  would  equal  in  quality  the  best  spring- 
wheat  variety,  should  be  secured  in  some 
way,  but  it  is  not  now  in  existence.  We 
grow  the  lowest-priced  varieties  because 
they  are  the  most  productive.  But  we  need 
both  quantity  and  quality.  If  the  milling 
quality  of  our  winter  wheat  was  the  best  the 
world's  demand  for  it  would  add  materially 
to  the  present  market  price. 
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until  half  an  hour  is  used  up  in  cleaning  it. 
I  avoid  this  trouble  by  using  a  box  made 
to  fit  the  stone  and  by  applying  glycerin 
instead  of  oil.  Glycerin  never  dries  up, 
since  it  has  the  power  to  collect  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  it  never  gives  trouble  in 
cleaning,  since  a  little  water  will  wash  away 
all  the  dirt.  Try  this  way.  ( If  your  oil- 
stone is  dirty  now  you  may  clean  it  with 
benzin  quicker  than  with  anything  else,  and 
you  may  afterward  use  glycerin  upon  it. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

i. 

A  COMPLETE  BARN  WITH  CONVENIENCES 

The  accompanying  ground-plan  of  a  barn 
is  designed  to  show  what  is  possible  without 
any  great  expenditure  of  money,  such  as  is 
demanded  by  the  modern  barns.  The  plan 
is  drawn  from  a  structure  in  daily  use,  one 
built  many  years  ago,  yet  more  valuable 
to-day  than  when  originally  built,  in  that  in- 
creased stock  seems  only  to  make  it  more 
homelike.  This  barn  was  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  small  farmer,  and 
was  built  with  an  eye  to  economy  of  material 
and  space,  while  its  convenience  was  kepj  in 
mind  at  all  times.  The  exterior  appearance 
is  pleasing,  though  not  perhaps  so  much  so 
as  more  modern  structures ;  but  what  is  lost 
in  this  respect  is  more  than  made  good  by 
the  advantages  coming  from  being  able  to 
handle  all  of  the  stock  practically  under  one 
roof.  Only  those  whose  stock  is  divided 
among  half  a  dozen  buildings  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  named  in  the  struc- 
ture shown.  Its  dimensions  may  be  according 
to  one's  needs,  and  a  building  of  this  sort  is 
easily  planned  by  a  local  carpenter  under 
the  farmer's  direction. 
The  horse-stable  is  designed  for  two  horses, 
with  a  third  stall  for  use  in  an  emer- 
gency. Two  cows,  half  a  dozen  pigs 
and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  hens 
are  also  provided  for  in  this  structure. 
The  interior  arrangement  is  as  follows : 
W  is  the  wagon-house;  C  the  poultry- 
house  ;  L,  L,  L,  stalls  for  horses ;  H,  har- 
ness-closet; K,  closet  for  blankets  and 
robes ;  F,  feed-box ;  K,  K,  cow-stalls ;  P, 
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Fig.  l—G  bound-plan  of  a  Ba«>- 


Eably  Seeding  of  Oats.— South  of  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  central 
states  oats  are  not  a  sure  crop.  There  is  too 
much  heat,  and  a  few  days. of  high  temper- 
ature in  the  first  week  of  July  may  convert  a 
fine  prospect  into  a  poor  half  crop.  If  oats 
must  be  seeded  in  this  district  the  work 
should  be  pushed  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible.  I  like  winter  plowing  of  heavy 
corn-stubble  land,  and  then  the  use  of  a 
spring-tooth  or  disk  harrow  in  the  spring ; 
but  in  loose  soils  no  breaking  with  the  plow 
is  necessary.  The  ground  can  be  harrowed, 
dragged  and  then  seeded  without  delay. 
The  best  results  probably  are  secured  by 
broadcasting  half  the  seed  and  then  drilling 
in  the  other  half.  Some  prefer  to  drill  in 
half  the  seed  and  then  cross-drill.  In  this 
the  danger  of  interruption  by  rain  must  be 
considered.  The  first  method  secures  better 
distribution  of  the  seed  than  by  drilling  the 
full  amount,  and  the  hoes  cover  the  seed  that 
has  been  broadcasted.  David. 


THE  OIL-STONE 

Whether  the  farmer  has  only  half  a  dozen 
tools  or  a  shopful  the  oil-stone  is  an  in- 
dispensable article  on  the  farm.  Generally 
it  is  not  properly  taken  care  of,  the  oil  be- 
coming gummy  and  the  uncovered  stone  col- 
lecting dust  and  dirt  until  it  is  almost  useless 


pig-pen ;  O,  chute  for  pouring  food  into  feed- 
box;  D,  barn-yard.  The  several  openings 
marked  B  are  various  doors ;  those  marked 
A,  windows,  one  each  in  front  of  each  horse- 
stall  usually  occupied,  and  which  look  out 
into  the  space  between  the  side  wall  and  the 
poultry-house;  also  one  at  the  rear  of  each 
of  the  two  occupied  stalls,  through  which 
the  manure  can  be  readily  thrown  out  into 
the  barn-yard.  These  windows  also  afford 
additional  light  and  air  when  required. 
Another  set  of  windows  are  in  front  of  the 
cow-stalls. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  yard  for  the 
poultry  (T)  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  con- 
siderable open  space  between  the  poultry- 
house  and  the  side  of  the  main  building, 
so  that  no  air  or  light  is  shut  out  from  the 
horses,  a  point  it  will  be  well  to  observe,  for 
the  old-time  method  of  keeping  horses  in 
semi-dark  stalls  is  responsible  for  many 
partially  blind  and  wholly  nervous  and 
vicious  animals.  Give  animals  an  opportu- 
nityto  look  out  of  doors  when  they  are  rest- 
ing in  the  stable  and  they  will  be  less  likely 
to  be  frightened  or  annoyed  by  sounds. 

The  structure  faces  the  north,  and  with 
trees  planted  on  the  south,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,  the  barn  is  shady  in  summer  and  warm 
and  cozy  in  the  winter,  one  group  of  trees 
protecting  the  barn-yard,  where  the  cows  can 
run  on  sunny  days.    The  poultry-yard  is 


especially  favored  in  its  location,  there  being 
plenty  of  sheltered  corners  for  winter  use, 
while  in  the  summer  additional  shade  is 
quickly  and  cheaply  provided  by  planting  a 
row  of  sunflowers  along  the  edge  on  the  out- 
side of  the  yard  fence.  A  close-board  fence 
is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  barn-yard, 
and  in  the  winter  corn-stalks  may  be  stacked 


Fig.  3— Hanging  the  Lantebn 

against  it  on  the  outside  to  keep  out  the 
sharp  west  wind.  This  protects  the  yard  so 
that  the  cows  can  occupy  it  with  comfort  on 
all  but  very  stormy  days. 

At  X  a  good  well  is  dug,  and  a  water-tub 
placed  in  a  protected  corner  of  the  barn-yard 
may  be  readily  filled  from  the  well. 

The  harness-closet  (H)  may  be  inclosed  or 
not,  as  desired,  but  the  blanket  and  robe 
closet  should  be  tightly  built,  so  as  to  exclude 
dust,  and  be  fitted  with  shelves.  This  closet 
opens  from  the  wagon-room  as  shown.  A 
few  shelves  at  the  left  of  the  front  door  of 
the  stable  beside  the  feed-box  (F)  will  be 
found  very  convenient. 


The  Feed-box.— Fig.  2  shows  the  feed- J 
box  in  this,  to  me,  model  barn.   It  is  simply  m 

constructed,  will  hold  several  bushels  of 
grain,  and  cannot  be  opened  by  any  of  the 
stock,  should  they  get  near  it.  Inch  boards 
that  have  been  planed  are  used,  and  are 
screwed  to  the  framework,  and  strong 
hinges  fasten  the  perfect-fitting  cover  to  the 
part  of  the  top  that  is  stationary.  A  metal 
handle  is  screwed  on  the  cover  near  the 
front  edge,  as  shown,  by  which  the  cover  of 
the  box  is  easily  raised.  The  particular  box  3 
shown  in  Fig.  2  was  a  remodeled  upright- 
piano  box  which  was  bought  for  less  than 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  buy  the  lum- 
ber, and  so  the  work  of  refashioning  it  was 
slight.  A  feed-box  of  some  sort  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  when  one  can  be  built 
as  easily  and  cheaply  as  the  one  described 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  farmer  going 
without  such  a  convenience. 


Lighting  the  Babn.— For  several  months 
of  the  year  a  light  is  necessary  in  the  barn 
for  many  hours  at  a  time,  and  to  effectually 
guard  against  accidents  by  fire  the  device 
shown  in  Fig.  3  is  well  worth  copying.  As 
seen  in  the  illustration,  long  hooks  of  heavy 
wire  are  formed  so  that  the  hook  at  the  end 
of  each  is  bent  at  least  three  inches,  the 
other  end  being  fastened  firmly  to  beams 
back  of  the  cows,  the  horses,  and  at  other 
points  in  the  building  that  may  be  con- 
venient. The  lantern  bale  or  handle  is 
slipped  over  this  hook,  and  should  the  lantern 
be  accidentally  knocked  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  throw  it  off  the  hooked  wire. 
When  the  lantern  must  be  carried  about 
more  or  less,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  have 
the  hooked  wires  as  described,  obtain  a 
broad  strap,  cut  a  hole  in  one  end  of  it,  fasten 
the  other  end  by  a  buckle  to  the  bale  of  the 
lantern,  and  when  the  lantern  is  to  be  hung 
up  slip  the  buttonhole  in  the  strap  over  large 
nails,  that  may  be  driven  in  the  walls  at  con- 
venient points  throughout  the  barn.  A  more 
convenient  strap  would  be  one  with  a  spring- 
snap  fastened  to  one  end,  which  could  be 
quickly  attached  to  the  lantern  handle. 

While  the  barn  and  its  conveniences  here 
shown  and  described  may  seem  homely  and 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  many  readers,  they 
are  "just  the  thing"  for  the  small  farmer 
who,  working  alone,  must  practise  economy 
in  his  steps  quite  as  much  as  in  anything ! 
else,  and  many  who  have  adopted  these  plans 
can  testify  as  to  their  value. 

Geo.  B.  Kxapp. 


February  15,  1900 


THE  FARM  AIND  F"IK»BSIDE 


NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 


Catalogue  Suggestions.— In  the  last 
issue  I  have  already  alluded  to  Bur- 
pee's "Farm  Annual,"  as  the  firm 
calls  its  well-gotten-up  annual  cat- 
alogue. As  usual,  it  is  inclosed  in  a  tastily 
designed  and  very  attractive  cover.  It  is 
complete  in  its  contents  and  comprehensive 
in  its  arrangement,  and  always  interesting 
and  instructive;  in  fact,  one  of  the  dozen 
seed-catalogues  that  no  garden  lover  can 
afford  to  miss.  Mr.  Burpee  is  also  the  most 
persistent  publisher  of  horticultural  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  as  persistent  a  hunter 
for  horticultural  novelties.  Among  the  newer 
vegetables  which  the  firm  catalogues  this 
year  I  notice  the  Sheffield  sugar-corn,  claimed 
to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Adams  and  as  early  as 
.  First  of  All.  On  my  soil  last  year  the  plants 
grew  seven  or  more  feet  high,  with  plenty 
of  leafage,  but  the  ears  were  not  as  early 
■  as  I  expected.  I  will  try  it  again,  but  also 
plant  some  Cory  and  Adams,  etc.,  to  make 
sure  of  at  least  a  show  of  very  early  sweet- 
I  corn._  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  in  mind  to 
write  to  Mr.  Burpee  to  ask  him  about  the 
"Wonderful"  lettuce.  I  thought  I  could 
recognize  in  it  one  of  my  earlier  acquain- 
tances. The  new  catalogue  now  tells  me 
that  the  so-called  New  Wonderful  is  simply 
a  strain  of  the  older  New  York,  a  variety 
which  I  have  not  grown  for  several  years. 
Among  newer  tomatoes  the  catalogue  offers 
an  "Ennobled"  strain  of  Sutton's  "Best  of 
All,"  and  the  "Quarter-Century."  The 
"Australian  Brown"  onion  of  last  season 
has  now  found  a  companion  in  the  "Aus- 
tralian Yellow."  I  wonder,  however,  about 
the  small  amount  of  advertising  that  Mr. 
Burpee  gives  to  so  valuable  a  vegetable  as 
the  Gibraltar  onion.  I  can  do  more  with  it 
than  with  any  other  onion.  It  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  my  local  trade  (Niagara  Falls  mar- 
ket) perfectly.  My  onion  crop  is  all  sold 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  while  the 
demand  is  good  for  a  very  large,  mild  onion, 
and  before  the  regular  season  of  dry  onions. 
Yet  I  had  to  look  this  catalogue  over  several 
times  before  I  found  the  Gibraltar  men- 
tioned, which  is  done  in  a  very  few  lines 
and  without  the  help  of  an  illustration.  I 
also  have  wondered  that  I  thus  far  have 
been  unable  to  see  this  to  me  so  valuable 
onion  quoted  in  any  catalogue  except  Bur- 
pee's. Finally  I  have  to  mention  the  Ozaka 
winter  radish,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Jap- 
anese origin,  and  a  fine,  mild  and  very  tender 
radish.  I  now  find  them  on  my  table 
quite  frequently,  having  stored  a  lot  in  a 
box  of  sand  in  the  cellar.  They  are  as  mild 
in  their  way  as  the  Gibraltar  or  Prizetaker 
onions,  free  from  pungency,  and  as  brittle 
and  tender  as  an  apple. 


Like  Mr.  Burpee's,  the  catalogue  of  William 
Henry  Maule,  of  Philadelphia,  is  gay  and 
attractive,  and  chock-full  of  pictures.  The 
first  thjng  I  noticed  in  it  is  a  new  tomato, 
Maule's  "1900,"  for  which  he  is  anxious  to 
find  a  good  name.  I  had  a  few  dozen  plants 
in  my  garden  last  season,  and  can  say  that  I 
do  not  remember  having  ever  harvested  a 
more  uniform  lot  of  fruit  from  any  tomato. 
The  specimens  all  seem  to  be  as  near  alike 
as  one  egg  is  like  another.  It  will  be  a  first- 
class  tomato  for  general  uses.  The  originator 
of  this  tomato  is  Mr.  M.  M.  Miesse,  who  has 
also  given  us  the  "Enormous."  The  picture 
given  of  him  in  the  catalogue  shows  him  to 
be  contented,  well-nourished  and  happy,  as 
a  grower  and  eater  of  tomatoes  ought  to  be. 
White's  Excelsior  tomato  is  also  found  in 
this  catalogue.  I  had  the  seed  from  Mr. 
White  himself  last  year,  and  found  it  to  be 
a  very  good  sort.  Mr.  Maule  fittingly  de- 
scribes it  as  follows :  "It  is  a  purple  tomato 
of  large  size.  The  vines  are  strong,  with 
rich,  dark-green  foliage.  The  bearing  season 
begins  early  and  lasts  until  frost.  The  to- 
matoes are  large,  heavy  and  solid,  coloring 
evenly  around  the  stem,  with  no  hard  core 
and  with  but  few  seeds.  The  quality  is 
superior,  and  on  account  of  its  firmness  it 
is  a  first-rate  shipper."  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Maule  thinks  it  is  very  near  like  New 
Imperial,  perhaps  a  little  later  and  a  little 
larger,  a  good  tomato  for  the  home  garden 
or  for  marketing.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
it.  But  we  have  now  so  many  good  tomatoes 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  selection  and  cut 
the  number  down  to  reasonable  limits. 
Among  the  potatoes  offered  in  this  catalogue 
I  will  mention  especially  the  Commercial 
and  Early  Thoroughbred.  Of  late  I  have 
somewhat  lost  sight  of  the  Freeman,  which 
Mr.  Maule  introduced  some  years  ago.  We 
have  never  had  a  potato  of  better  quality 
that  I  know  of,  and  I  am  going  to  get  a  new 


supply  of  seed,  never  to  lose  it  again  until 
we  have  another  better  sort  of  equally  high 
quality. 

*  #  * 

The  two  catalogues  spoken  of  are  the  only 
ones  thus  far  received  from  Philadelphia. 
From  New  York  I  have  that  of  Peter  Hen- 
derson &  Co.  It  is  probably  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  complete  of  all  seed-cat- 
alogues issued  in  America,  containing,  as  it 
claims,  "everything  for  the  garden."  Its 
whole  make-up  is  elaborate  and  pleasing. 
Like  the  other  two  from  Philadelphia,  I 
cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  It  offers  among 
other  novelties  the  Crimson  Globe  beet, 
Early  Champion  and  Metropolitan  sweet- 
corns,  Henderson  cucumber,  Early  Leviathan 
pole  Lima-bean,  Heart  o'  Gold  squash,  sev- 
eral new  melons,  etc.  Of  the  Ponderosa 
tomato  it  says  that  "it  is  now  better  than 
ever."  I  will  have  to  try  it  again.  The 
Prosperity  pea  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest 
of  the  wrinkled  class.  The  pods  are  very 
large,  about  as  large  as  Telephone,  and  they 
are  reasonably  well  filled  with  peas  of  largest 
size.  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  a 
large  yield  of  pods,  however,  and  for  that 
reason  depend  more  on  other  sorts,  especially 
the  Alaska  and  First  Early  for  earliest  crop. 

From  Francis  Brill,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
the  specialist  in  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
seeds,  comes  a  modest  circular  or  price-list 
of  a  few  selected  varieties  of  garden  veg- 
etables. What  interests  me  most  in  it  is  the 
"Extra  Early  Eureka"  cabbage.  This  I  have 
grown  for  two  seasons,  and  find  it  all  that 
the  originator  claimed  for  it,  so  that  I  have 
been  wondering  why  other  seedsmen  do  not 
list  it.  It  is  surely  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation. Mr.  Brill  gives  the  following 
description  of  it :  "Originated  by  me,  a  cross 
of  Early  Wakefield  and  Succession,  type  of 
the  latter,  as  early  as  the  former,  and  as 
hard  as  the  Holland  or  Danish  Ball  Head." 
I  found  the  solidity  of  the  Eureka  at  that 
early  season  truly  remarkable.  They  were 
as  hard  as  a  stone,  every  one  of  them,  and 
they  took  well  in  market. 


Only  a  few  more  seed-catalogues  have 
come  to  my  table  thus  far ;  namely,  one  from 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  as  plain,  as  dignified 
and  as  complete  as  ever ;  then  "Harris'  Rural 
Annual,"  issued  by  the  Joseph  Harris  Com- 
pany, of  the  famous  Moreton  Farm  at  Cold- 
water,  N.  Y.,  a  plain,  common-sense  book; 
the  catalogue  of  the  Iowa  Seed  Company,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  one  of  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  but  reasonable  and  fair ;  one  from  John 
A.  Salzer  Seed  Company,  another  gay  one  of 
a  firm  which  understands  how  to  blow  their 
own  horn  pretty  well ;  one  from  T.  W.  Wood 
&  Sons,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  rather  more 
modest,  and  reliable,  too;  finally,  those  of 
J.  M.  Philips'  Sons,  of  Mereersburg,  Pa., 
and  of  the  Wernich  Seed  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  I  may  have  more  to  say  about 
seed-catalogues  later  on.       T.  Greiner. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Best  Family  Cabbage— A  subscriber  of 
Lewisville,  Wash.,  writes:  "What  do  you  con- 
sider the  best  winter  cabbage  for  family  use? 
Quantity  or  size  is  no  object.  I  want  a  small, 
solid,  fine  head  that  will  keep  well." 

Reply  :— Possibly  the  early  Winningstadt  may 
suit  you  as  well  as  any  cabbage  that  I  know  of.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  sorts  for  the  amateur. 
It  can  be  sown  a  little  late  for  winter  use.  Nat- 
urally it  is  a  second  early  sort,  solid,  medium 
size,  a  good  keeper  and  of  fine  quality. 

Growing;  Onion  Sets— Dent  Corn.— A.  S., 

Frazee,Minn.,  writes:  "Please  give  some  instruc- 
tions about  raising  bottom  sets.  I  sowed  Red 
Wethersfield  last  June  very  thickly  in  drills  for 
sets,  and  have  enough  small  onions  to  plant  about 
one  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  am  told  that  they  will 

go  to  seed.  Can  you  recommend  a  good  dent  corn 

for  northern  Minnesota?" 

Reply:— For  red-onion  sets  the  variety  usually 
grown  is  Early  Red.  If  your  Wethersfield  sets  are 
of  cherry  or  marble  size  or  smaller  you  may 
safely  plant  them  in  spring 'for  bunching  onions. 
If  they  are  larger  they  are  liable  to  go  to  seed 
rather  than  make  good  bulbs.  At  any  rate,  the 
plants  should  be  pulled  and  used  just  as  soon  as 
they  produce  a  seed-stalk.  To  grow  the  sets,  sow 
the  seed  thickly  in  drills,  as  you  have  done,  select- 
ing a  soil  of  rather  sandy  character  and  only 
medium  fertility.  Pull  the  sets  when  ripe,  and 
cure.  That^is  about  all  that  is  necessary  to  say 

at  this  time.  The  Learning  is  a  good  dent  corn, 

and  will  probably  succeed  with  you  as  well  as  any 
other  dent  variety. 

Bunching'  Asparagus.— G.  M.,  Chesly,  Out., 
Can.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  should  be  the 
weight  of  a  five-cent  bunch  of  asparagus,  and  how 
long  the  stalks  should  be." 

Reply:— The  bunches  as  placed  on  the  market 
or  into  the  hands  of  retail  customers  and  sold  for 
five  cents  each  vary  greatly  in  weight.  While  the 
vegetable  is  yet  scarce,  as,  forinstance,  very  early 
in  the  season,  I  would  make  the  bunches  small, 


perhaps  of  a  half  pound  or  even  less  in  weight; 
but  as  the  season  advances  and  the  stuff  gets 
more  abundant  and  cheaper  I  make  them  larger. 
In  city  markets  the  size  of  the  bunches  is  about 
the  same  right  along,  but  the  prices  vary.  A 
bunch  may  bring  fifteen  cents,  or  two  may  be  sold 
for  five  cents,  according  to  supply  and  demand, 
and,  of  course,  quality.  If  you  get  one  of  the 
regular  asparagus-bunchers  as  found  on  sale  in 
seed-stores  and  at  hardware-dealers  you  will 
have  to  make  the  bunches  of  the  regular  size.  If 
you  have  none  of  these  bunchers,  place  the  stalks, 
tip-end  down,  into  an  ordinary  coffee-cup  until 
tightly  packed,  then  slip  a  rubber  band  around  the 
bunch,  and  after  you  have  cut  the  butt-ends  off 
square  you  have  the  regulation-sized  bunches. 
The  stalks  are  usually  about  eight  inches  long. 
Some  are  shorter.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the 
way  the  "grass"  is  grown. 

manuring  lor  Vegetable  Crops. — V.  A. 

W.  (location  not  given)  writes:  "I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  that  produces  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  with  irrigation.  It  is  a 
light-colored  clayey  loam  underlaid  with  a  hard- 
pan  clay  subsoil.  I  wish  to  plant  it  to  cabbage 
and  onions  next  spring.  I  can  get  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  half-rotted  sheep  manure  for  the  hauling 
(two  miles).  How  many  cords  of  the  manure  to 
the  acre  for  the  best  results?  What  variety  of 
medium  late  cabbage  is  the  best,  especially  as  to 
freedom  from  cracking  open  under  irrigation?" 

Reply:— With  such  a  chance  for  getting  one  of 
the  best  of  manures  for  the  hauling  I  would  keep 
the  team  or  teams  going ;  in  fact,  I  could  afford  to 
hire  extra  teams  at  a  reasonable  price.  On  a 
fairly  good  level  road  a  good  team  ought  to  be 
able  to  haul  not  less  than  eight  tons  a  day,  and  up 
to  twelve  tons,  and  the  ton  is  worth  to  you  a  dol- 
lar or  more.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  hurting 
your  soil  even  if  you  should  apply  an  even  coat  of 
this  half-rotted  sheep  manure  several  inches  deep. 
As  to  the  best  variety  of'  cabbage  to  plant  it 
depends  on  what  the  market  calls  for.  In  our 
local  markets  I  can  sell  any  good  solid  head. 
For  large  shipments  the  variety  which  takes  the 
lead,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  one  called  for,  is 
the  Danish  Ball  Head.  You  do  not  want  loose 
heads;  but  all  hard-heading  sorts  are  liable  to 
crack  when  nearing  maturity  and  still  growing 
fast  under  the  stimulus  of  irrigation  and  a  plenti- 
ful food  supply.  The  flat  Dutch  or  Sure-Head 
sorts  are  very  good. 

1  Starting  Celery-plants.— J.  J.  P.,  Gib- 
son City,  111.,  writes:  "Where  and  when  shall  I 
sow  celery-seed  to  raise  plants  ?  Also  how  should 
I  prepare  the  ground  for  raising  a  crop  of  celery? 
I  have  raised  some  celery  before,  but  had  a  hard 
time  to  start  the  plants." 

Reply:— For  fall  and  winter  celery  you  can 
start  the  plants  by  sowing  seed  in  a  well-prepared 
plant-bed  in  open  ground.  Draw  light  marks  or 
furrows,  sow  seed  thinly  by  hand,  cover  lightly, 
and  firm  well,  best  with  the  foot.  If  the  soil 
bakes  after  sowing  I  sometimes  fail  with  this 
plan,'  and  for  that  reason  I  now  usually  start  the 
plants  for  the  later  crops  in  same  way  as  I  do  for 
those  of  the  early  or  summer  celery ;  namely,  by 
sowingithe  seed  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  well- 
prepared  soil,  scattering  thinly  in  shallow  furrows 
which  are  made  only  about  an  inch  apart.  The 
boxes  are  kept  under  glass  in  a  shaded  spot  at 
first,  until  the  plants  come  up,  then  set  into  the 
light,  to  be  watered  as  needed.  For  an  early  crop 
I  sow  in  February,  for  late  celery  I  sow  in 
March.  Just  as  soon  as  the  soil  out  of  doors  is  in 
fit  condition  for  planting  I  prepare  a  nice  plant- 
bed  out  of  doors,  and  here  set  the  plants  in  rows, 
lifting  up  sections  of  each  row  in  the  plant-box, 
like  strings  of  plants  with  the  soil  attached,  and 
press  them  down  into  the  open  furrow  or  mark  in 
the  loose  soil  of  the  plant-bed ;  then  give  a  thor- 
ough watering,  and  let  the  plants  grow  until  fit 
for  transplanting  to  the  celery-patch.  Soil  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  celery  should  be  rich  and 
moist.  Murky  or  sandy  loam  is  best. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT,! 

BLUEBERRIES  AND  HUCKLEBERRIES  UNDER 
CULTIVATION 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  huckle- 
berries and  blueberries  in  their  wild  state 
for  many  years,  but  like  Mr.  Greiner 
in  his  replies  to  inquiries  concerning 
their  culture,  must  confess  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  cultivated  plant  is  limited. 
I  am  the  only  person  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  I  know  of  who  has  tried  cul- 
tivating the  blueberry.  I  have  made  two 
trials,  with  partial  success  each  time,  and 
my  experiments  have  convinced  me  that 
these  fruits  can  be  cultivated  if  properly 
treated.  Blueberries  and  huckleberries  nat- 
urally grow  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  and 
are  found  growing  on  light  clay  loam  if 
gravelly  and  well  drained.  They  will  not 
grow  on  rich  soils,  such  as  prairie  loam, 
muck  or  heavy  clay  land,  nor  will  they  be 
likely  to  withstand  an  application  of  barn- 
yard manure.  Probably  a  mulching  with 
forest-leaves  or  straw  is  beneficial,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  plants  I  believe  fertilizing 
with  anything,  unless  lightly  with  wood 
ashes,  will  injure  them.  The  blueberry 
dearly  loves  shade,  and  dislikes  the  cul- 
tivator. Last  spring  I  set  out  fifty  plants  to 
finish  out  a  row  of  raspberries,  and  they 


received  the  same  cultivation  as  the  rasp- 
berries. This  fall  I  find  twenty  of  them 
living.  I  set  the  plants  about  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  think  if  one  has  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  piece  of  land  that  is  free 
from  weeds,  so  that  the  plants  will  not  have 
to  be  disturbed  much  with  the  cultivator 
until  they  are  well  established,  that  they  can 
be  domesticated.  Those  of  mine  that  are 
living  are  the  smaller  plants,  one  year  old, 
which  convinces  me  that  with  young  plants, 
or  the  root  cuttings,  we  shall  soon  succeed 
in  growing  the  blueberry  in  our  gardens  if 
we  do  not  force  them  too  much  from  their 
natural  habits.  We  should  try  to  domes- 
ticate them  by  slow  degrees. 

George  II.  Dames. 


HEALING  INJURED  TREES 

The  man  who  appreciates  his  orchard 
should  feel  hurt  when  his  trees  are  injured 
in  any  way.  Too  often  he  allows  broken 
limbs  and  scraped  trunks  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  or  at  best  gives  them  but  a  poor 
treatment,  as  bad  as  the  injury  itself.  He 
is  surprised  to  find,  when  a  few  years  later 
an  injured  tree  blows  down,  that  it  is  rotten 
at  the  heart.  Disease  and  decay  have  been 
at  work  while  he  slept. 

Injuries  should  be  dressed  as  soon  as 
sustained.  A  broken  '  bough  should  be 
trimmed  off  close  to  the  point  from  which  it 
springs,  whether  this  point  be  the  main 
trunk  or  a  large  limb.  The  cut  should  be 
clean,  and  should  be  painted  thoroughly  or 
covered  with  grafting-wax.  A  scraped  trunk 
should  have  all  the  injured  and  loosened 
bark  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
wound  painted.  Attention  to  these,  injuries 
costs  but  little  in  time  and  money ;  neglect 
may  mean  the  loss  of  the  tree  and  the  crops 
it  might  bear..  M.  G.  Kains. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Grafting  Fruit  and  Bfut  Trees.— L.  J.  F., 

Janesville,  Minn.,  writes:  "1.  What  tame  cherry 
can  be  successfully  grafted  on  the  wild  black 
cherry?  2.  I  have  some  bitter-walnut  trees,  and 
would  like  to  graft  some  other  variety  of  nut  on 
these  trees,  English  walnuts  preferred ;  can  it  be 
done?  3.  What  fruit  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
graft  on  mulberry-trees?  4.  What  can  be  grafted 
successfully  on  wild  plums?  5.  Can  I  not  graft 
pears  or  peaches  on  hawthorn-trees?" 

Reply  :— 1.  There  is  no  variety  of  our  cultivated 
cherries  that  can  be  successfully  grafted  on  the 
wild  black  cherry.  However,  the  cultivated 
cherry  can  be  grafted  on  the  wild  bird  cherry, 
which  is  the  small  red  cherry  that  ripens  about 
the  first  of  August,  and  is  found  quite  abundantly 
in  some  sections  of  Minnesota  on  the  cut-over 
timber-lands.  It  is  interesting  to  know  in  this 
connection  that  the  flowers  are  bunched  in  clusters 
in  the  wild  black  cherry,  while  in  the  cultivated 
cherry  each  flower  has  a  special  stem  of  its  own, 
so  that  in  one  case  the  fruit  may  be  said  to  hang 
in  bunches,  in  the  other  each  fruit  has  a  separate 
stem,  and  it  is  found  that  these  two  classes  of 
cherries  will  not  graft  well  together.  While  the 
cultivated  cherry  will  grow  upon  a  wild  bird 
cherry,  yet  it  will  probably  not  be  very  successful. 
There  are  but  few  portions  of  Minnesota  where 
cherries  have  been  raised  successfully,  and  they 
are  confined  to  the  southeastern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  state,  and  even  in  these  sections 
the  fruit-buds  are  frequently  killed  in  severe  win- 
ters, and  while  the  trees  may  leaf  out  and  grow, 
yet  they  are  barren  of  fruit.  2.  While  it  would  be 
possible  to  graft  bitter-walnut  trees  with  the 
edible  walnut,  yet  it  is  such  a  difficult  matter  that 
the  chances  are  very  slight  that  you  would  be 
successful;  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  the  graft- 
ing of  the  walnut  is  slightly  obscure,  and  it  is 
seldom  attempted.  While  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
last  summer,  which  is  a  place  where  the  English 
walnuts  grow  very  well,  indeed,  I  was  pointed  to 
a  grafted  orchard  of  young  English  walnuts  which 
was  referred  to  as  an  experiment,  the  first  of  its 
kind  which  had  been  attempted  in  that  section.  I 
quote  this  to  show  you  that  in  those  sections 
which  are  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
English  walnuts  they  seldom  regard  it  as  prac- 
tical to  graft  them.  The  English  walnut,  however, 
is  not  sufficiently,  hardy  to  stand  the  winters  of 
Minnesota.  3.  The  only  fruit  that  you  can  graft 
on  the  mulberry  that  is  of  any  value  are  the  better 
kinds  of  the  hardy  mulberry,  of  which  there  are  a 
few  varieties.  In  my  experience,  however,  I 
have  found  that  the  best  way  to  manage  mulber- 
ries in  a  severe  climate  has  been  by  growing  them 
from  cuttings  of  the  best  seedling  kinds  which 
could  be  found  in  the  hedges  in  the  vicinity. 

4.  The  better  varieties  of  cultivated  native  plums 
can  be  grafted  upon  wild  plums  successfully,  but 
the  trees  that  are  growing  in  the  woods  are  hardly 
worth  while  bothering  with,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  seldom  located  where  you  want  them, 
and  they  cannot  be  easily  cultivated.  Young 
trees  of  named  kinds  can  be  obtained  for  such  a 
low  price  that  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  such 
named  varieties  as  the  Rollingstone,  De  Soto, 
Wolf,  Wyant  and  Surprise.  If  these  trees  are 
obtained  early  in  the  spring  you  can  use  the 
scions  from  them  for  top-working  the  wild  trees 
which  you  now  have,  and  the  trees  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  scions  which  are  cut  off,  and  in  three 
years'  time  will  themselves  begin  to  bear  for  you. 

5.  Peaches  cannot  be  successfully  grafted  on  haw- 
thorn-trees, but  pears  take  very  well  upon  our 
common  native  blackthorns.  However,  there  is 
no  pear  that  is  well  adapted  to  growing  in  Minne- 
sota. The  variety  which  has  done  the  best  is  the 
Flemish  Beauty,  which  if  favorably  located  has 
sometimes  produced  abundantly  very  nice  fruit. 
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A  FARMER'S  SIGN  BOARD 

Just  why  farmers  do  not  use  sign-boards 
like  merchants  and  other  business  men 
Is  because  they  do  not  realize  the  value 
of  advertising.  If  the  merchant  has  a 
call  for  something  that  his  customers 
can  furnish,  he  immediately  puts  a  call  for  it 
in  the  local  paper  and  puts  up  a  shingle  with 
his  wants  written  upon  it.  If  he  has  an 
oversupply  of  anything  on  hand  he  puts 
out  his  shingle  with  the  notice  of  reduced 
prices  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that 
advertising  pays.  The  successful  business 
man  is  the  one  who  runs  after  the  market, 
not  the  one  who  sits  down  and  waits  for  the 
market  to  run  to  him.  The  farmer  is  no  ex- 
ception. True,  to  a  great  extent  his  market 
is  controlled  by  produce  dealers  in  his  home 
town,  but  still  there  are  many  articles  that 
do  not  come  under  these  dealers  that  would 
mean  a  profit  to  him  if  he  could  find  the 
market. 

Mr.  Mason  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm. 
He  takes  great  pride  in  it,  and  well  might 
any  farmer  be  proud  to  own  "Elmwood." 
Its  owner  has  certainly  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  a  farm  pay.  One  of  his  rules 
in  business  is  to  allow  no  waste.  On  his 
front  gate  is  a  neatly  painted  board  one  and 


ELMWOOD 
#  FARM  4? 
E-LliASON 

Smith  Center 
grille  North, 
2  Miles  East. 


Wanted 

FARJVUHAIND 

FOR  SALE 

Two  hundred  bushels  of 
windfall  apples. 

Fresh  cider  and  vinegar. 

Six  settings  of  W.  P.  R. 
eggs.  Cheap  because  late 
in  the  season. 


one  half  by  three  feet  long.  The  name  of  the 
farm  occupies  the  top  of  the  board,  with 
the  owner's  name  directly  beneath.  Under 
this  is  the  distance  and  direction  of  the 
nearest  town.  This  does  not  occupy  half 
the  board,  the  rest  of  which  is  painted  black. 
Mr.  Mason  is  in  need  of  a  hired  man.  He 
writes  on  his  board  "Wanted,  farm-hand." 
Every  one  passing  notices  it,  and  any  one 
looking  for  work  in  the  neighborhood  is 
sent  directly  to  him.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
large  orchard.  A  heavy  wind  brings  down 
two  hundred  bushels  of  apples.  There  is 
no  market  for  windfalls,  and  owing  to  the 
rush  of  work  they  cannot  be  made  into 
cider.  Mr.  Mason  advertises  the  lot  on  his 
sign-board.  He  has  a  number  of  neighbors 
who  are  glad  to  purchase  the  apples  for  dry- 
ing and  refilling  their  vinegar-barrels.  They 
see  his  sign  and  take  the  apples. 

Mr.  Mason  has  a  pen  of  fine  chickens,  from 
which  he  gets  all  his  eggs  for  hatching.  It 
is  rather  late  in  the  season,  so  there  is  no 
demand  for  the  eggs  and  he  wishes  to 
hatch  no  more.  He  is  left  with  half  a  dozen 
sittings  of  eggs  on  hand.  He  does  not 
wish  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  price  of  com- 
mon eggs,  so  he  advertises  them,  and  is 
willing  to  sell  at  half  the  price  he  could  com- 
mand during  the  season.  A  neighbor  who 
has  admired  Mr.  Mason's  poultry,  but  who 
felt'that  he  could  not  afford  the  high-priced 
eggs,  buys  the  lot,  and  next  season  has  a  fine 
flock  of  birds  himself.  And  so  the  sign- 
board is  used  almost  constantly  the  year 
round.  The  neighbors  see  the  advantage 
of  it,  and  many  of  them  are  putting  up  like 
boards.   It  is  a  plan  worth  following. 

In  a  neighborhood  where  this  has  never 
been  done  one  may  feel  a  little  disinclined 
to  putting  out  a  sign-board.   But  by  talking 


it  over  with  several  of  the  neighbors  they 
will  become  interested  and  see  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  and  all  can  then  make  the  move 
simultaneously.  It  is  a  practice  that  should 
become  general.  Aside  from  the  advantage 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  will  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  a  farmer  and  his  family  to 
keep  the  home  and  the  farm  worthy  of  its 
name  and  owner.  J.  L.  Iewin. 


LUPINES 

The  importance  of  returning  to  the  soil  of 
orchards  and  vineyards  an  amount  of  nitro- 
gen at  least  equivalent  to  that  removed  by 
the  fruit  crop,  and  also  the  humus  gradually 
burnt  out  during  the  dry  season,  in  order  to 
maintain  fertility,  has  caused  the  California 
experiment  station  to  devote  much  attention 
to  the  testing  of  various  leguminous  plants 
—plants  of  the  pea  and  clover  family— recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  legumes  combine  all  the  points  re- 
quired of  a  green-manure  plant— nitrogen- 
absorption  from  the  air,  deep  rooting,  and 
at  the  proper  stage  of  growth  that  succu- 
lence which  is  conducive  to  quick  decay, 
thus  rendering  the  crop  ingredient  available 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

In  cultivation  it  was  found  that  spring- 
sown  plants  did  not  have  time  to  reach 
maturity  before  the  hot,  rainless  season 
dried  them  up.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  try  fall  sowing,  with  a  view  to  catching 
all  the  moisture  available,  thus  inducing 
winter  growth  and  deep  rooting.  As  a  result 
of  this  experiment  it  was  found  that  whereas 
the  spring-sown  plots  were  a  complete  fail- 
ure, the  fall-sown,  in  accordance  with  Italian 
experience  dating  back  to  the  Romans,  pro- 
duced heavy  crops  and  were  so  promising 
that  it  was  determined  to  test  the  species  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  the  best  of  them  for  green- 
manure  crops.  * 

For  heavy,  calcareous  soils  the  large  blue 
lupine  showed  to  be  most  desirable.  It  gave 
no  signs  of  root-rot,  although  species 
adjacent  on  all  sides  were  affected,  is  not 
injured  by  frosts,  and  is  more  succulent  than 
the  varieties  of  Lupine  augustifolius,  pro- 
duces more  and  larger  foliage,  and  covers  the 
ground  better,  branching  more  freely  from 
the  base. 

Thirteen  species  or  varieties  of  lupine  are 
more  or  less  extensively  cultivated  as  agri- 
cultural crops  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  North  Africa ;  of  these  eleven  are  natives 
of  Europe,  one  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  the 
other  of  North  America. 

Lupines  as  well  as  other  leguminous  plants 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  tubercles  in  soil 
freshly  manured  with  stable  manure;  the 
manure  is  injurious  to  the  tubercle-forming 
bacteria.  This  does  not  prevent  the  lupines 
frommaking  agoodgrowth,  however  ;indeed, 
they  will  often  become  very  rank  in  manured 
soil,  but  the  manure  tends  to  check  the 
formation  of  seed.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  it  is  needless  expense  to 
manure  land  for  lupines,  or  to  sow  lupines 
on  land  already  manured,  as  the  presence  of 
stable  manure  prevents  the  accomplishment 
of  the  chief  end  for  which  they  are  sown ; 
namely,  the  collection  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air  by  means  of  the  bacteria  on  the  root. 

The  seeds  of  many,  perhaps  all,  species  of 
lupine  contain  a  bitter  alkaloid  known  as 
lupinim,  which  is  very  poisonous  to  human 
beings.  This  bitter  principle  can  be  re- 
moved, however,  by  boiling  or  by  maceration 
in  salt-water  or  soda  solution ;  in  this  state 
the  seeds  were  used  for  human  food  by  the 
ancients,  an  d  are  still  used  in  India  (imported 
from  the  Mediterranean)  and  in  Corsica, 
Piedmont,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

For  forage  purposes  the  lupines  do'not 
appear  to  offer  any  advantages  over  other 
leguminous  crops,  except  as  winter  growers, 
and  they  are  certainly  more  or  less  danger- 
ous and  not  to  be  recommended  indiscrim- 
inately. While  lupine  fodder,  is  fed  either 
green  or  in  the  form  of  hay,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  condition,  owing  to  its 
bitterness  when  green,  yet  it  is  found  to  be 
unsuitable  for  feeding  alone,  as  it  then  pro- 
duces the  disease  called  lupinose.  It  is 
stated  that  lupinose  is  particularly  severe 
when  stock  are  fed  almost  exclusively  on 
lupine-chaff,  only  mild  when  hay,  oil-cake  or 
mangel-wurzel  form  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  ration  and  it  is  given  at  intervals. 

The  Berkeley  experiment  station  (Califor- 
nia) has  sent  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  seeds 
of  the  several  kinds  of  lupines  for  distribu- 
tion of  small  trial  packets.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  some  enterprising  seedmen  or  private 
parties  may  be  induced  to  make  importa- 
tions from  France  or  Germany  for  large- 
scale  trials,  which  cannot  fail  at  least  to  pay 
expenses,  if  they  do  not  prove  highly  remu- 
nerative. Guy  E.  Mitchell. 


rotection 

for  PLANTERS' 


Seed  is  the  planter's  ammunition,  and  good  seed  % 
is  just  as  important  to  the  man  behind  the  plow  as  % 
good  ammunition  is  to  the  "  man  behind  the  gun."  * 
Out  1900  Catalogue  of  $ 

EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN* 

is  a  I90=page  book,  9x11  Inches,  containing  over  700  engravings  $ 
and  6  superb  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants— a  perfect  mine  $ 
of  information  on  garden  topics.  To  give  our  Catalogue* 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  following  X 
liberal  offer:  $ 

EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  % 

Counts  as  Casta.  <JU 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  * 
seen,  and  who  encloses  us  10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  % 
the  Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50=  3> 
cent  "Harvest"  Collection  of  seeds,  containing  one  packet  each® 
of  New  Large-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  NewGiant  Pansy,  NewS 
Giant  Comet  Asters,  White  Plume  Celery,  French  Breakfast® 
Radish  and  New  Freedom  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope,  which  * 
when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25'cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  <K 
of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,1 

35  AND  37  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK.         .  % 


over  50,000 

...APPLE  TREES... 

of  more  than  60  choice,  select  and  standard  varieties,  true  to  name,  fresh 
dug.ready  for  shipment.  Have  also  80,000  Standard  Pear  Trees  and  60,000  Plum 
Tree*.  We  offer  at  the  same  time  75,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  in  extra  large,  medium 
and  small  sizes,  all  two  to  three  years  ||naniislarl  B  n  » 
old.   We  willsell  Dwarf  Pear  Trees  at  UflBqUaied  Dc*TgainS. 

...THE  RED  CROSS  CURRANT... 

IS  OUR  LEADING  SPECIALTY. 

It  is  the  most  rigorous  and  productive  of  all  currants  and  is  unexcelled  In  ilie 
and  quality.  You  should  try  it  if  you  set  out  but  a  dozen  plants.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  good  things  we  have. 

WE  GROW  AND  SELL  EVERYTHING  FOR  ORCHARDS,  GARDENS  AND  PARKS 

ODB  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE  gSSSSg 

plants  and  trees,  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  it  today. 

Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
■   ■    ff  I 


"Poultry  Raising  on  the  Farm 


Poultry  and  Incubators  on  the  Farm,"  "Feeding  Specially 
for  Eggs,"  "Raising  Broilers  for  Market,"  Successful  Eg 
Farming,"  "Capons  for  Profit,"  "The  Pekin  Duck  Industry 
&c.,  are  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  contained  in  our 

20IM  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK. 

It  ts  undeniably  the  best  work  of  Its  character  everpublished.  Among  other  thing*  It  treats  of  the  latest 
itoproTementa  in  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders  which  art  used  all  orer  the 

l?n^to«^wiSiJ?SSS  Reliable  locb.  &  Brooder  Co.  Box  B-41  .QuIocMII. 


HighGrade  Incubators 

...AMD  BROODERS... 

Can  suit  you  in  price  and  guarantee  to  please  you  in  quality.  No  other  miike  has 
so  many  modern  improvements.   Our  catalogue  tells  all.   Devoted  largely  to 

fnTti^rt-^aSng:  Printed  h,  S  Lansuages.  ^f£\£j$ 

i  and  brooder  houses  furnished.  Address 

61,  Des  Moines,  is* 


Address 

Des  Moines  incubator  Co.,  Box 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS.. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


"ROUGH  RIDER"  L|*DS 


It  Is  the  firmest,  latest  and  best  .keeplnsr  straw- 
berry yetlntroduced.  Extremely  large, immense- 
ly productive.  Sold  at  20o  per  qt  wholesale  season  of  1899.  Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  We  are  the  introducers. 
Send  10c  tor  6  months  subscription  to  Farstebs  Fruit  Fabmeb.  Catalog  tree.  L.  J.  PARMER.  Box  14  Pulaski,  N.V 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

f  you  are  speeding  on  repairs  and  bay  new  wheels* 
£   It  (s  cheaper  and  lo  every  wav  better.  We  sell 

U  Buggy  Wheels.  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
U  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Lother  wheels  for  other  purposes  at  equal- 
Jlylow  price**.  Write  for  price  list  No.  81 
= containing  directions  for  measuring. 
WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  Pel. 


The  Globe  Incubator 

i  will  hatch  all  fortile  eggs.  It  ia  easy  to  opex- 
I  iU  :  Any  ordinary  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can 
handle  it.  Ourlarge68  page  catalogue  sent 
free  to  any  address.  It  tells  all  about  the 
*  Improved  Ulobe  Ineubntors,  Improved 
GlobeBrooders,  Triumph  Hot  Water  Heaters 
for  Poultry  Houses.  Wire  Nettingfor  Poul- 
try Yards,  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  poultry  supplies. 
Write  for  it  immediately,  It  onlv  takes  a  postal  card.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box 788,  Freeport,  III.,  C 6.  A- 


iGREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


^^^■of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
^JH^out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs 
stock  from  the  very  best  strains. It  shows  the  finest  chick* 
*^^^^ens&describesthem all.  50differentvariet!es.  Everybody 

wonts  this  book.  Send  6c.  In  stamps  B.  H.  UREIUKK,  FlorU»P». 


SUPERIOR  INCUBATORS 

6ucoeas  is  yours  if  you  buy  a  Superior 
machine.  Each  one  guaranteed.  Best 
regulated  and  ventilated  machine  made. 
Site  from  5ti  eggs  to  4O0.  Prloe  from  $5 
to  940.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
Fully  Illustrated.  Contains  many 
valuable  recipes  for  farm  and  poultry. 
Supt  rior^Jucubator  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 


THE  BEST  EGG  FOOD  a« 

Nothing  equals  MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  for  pre- 

paring  bone.  Cut  fast,  tine  and  turn  easy.   Mann's  Clover 
Cutter  cuts  clover  the  best  and  fastest.    Swinging  Feed 
» Trays,  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  4c.   Illustrated  catalogs, 

-'free.    P.  W.MANN  CO..  Bog  32,Mlllofil,-.Mas3. 


HENS  LAY  MORE  E00S  Et?S£<Mf 

with  food.  Costs  but  trifle,  pays  big !  True  Recipe,  post- 
paid, 10  cents.  Addreu  KOUT.  J.  FLl'RY,  Palatine,  UL 


|  Circular,  free. 
Send  Go.  for 
HIu.  Catalog. 


UITPU  with  the  perfect,  self - 
nil  I  Wn  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  II.  8TAHL,       Qulncy,  IU. 


Jtf     SK  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 

S&J0y&£Z  X  30  DAYS'  Vr« 

we  offer  on  every  ioc abator  we  mate.  Erery 
A  f  one-  self-regulating  and 
guaranteed.     Over  15,000 
iAXTAMSio  use:  hatching  | 
'  46  to  50  chicks  from  60  eggs. 
r  Send  4  cents  for  No.  28  catalog. 
HBaekeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


sm  PEERLESS 


INCUBATORS  are  365  days 
ahead  of  them  all.  It  trill  pay  you 
to  send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  PEERLESS  CO.,  Box  SO.Quincy,  111. 

Mfrs.  also  PEERLESS  BONE  CUTTERS  &  POULTRY  SPPPLBS. 

ON'T  SET  HENSoTd&I^ 

The  Xat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  3  I 
to  1*  Little  in  price,  but  big  in oney -maker.  \~  i -■ " 

wanted.  Send  for  rnt.  telling  how  to  get  one  fre©.^ 
Nutural  lien  Incubator  to.,  B        Columbus,  Neb. j 
Rev.  Q,  Beuser  made  a  100- Egg  Hatcher;  coat  11.00. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  ^"ll^^f 

Svai  5c  for  Illustrated  catalogue.    rUK  SJtLt 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINCER,  Box.  68,  Columbns.0. 


fiftlll  TOY  PAPER,  illnst'd,  20  pages. 
rUtlLI  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 

Sonltry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers, 
ook  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.x. 


SMALL  FLOCKS 

The  practice  of  the  method  has  dem- 
onstrated that  one  of  the  ways  to 
make  poultry  profitable  is  to  divide 
them  into  small  flocks.  Large  flocks 
of  fifty  or  more  have  occasioned  a  loss,  and 
always  will,  as  crowding  is  just  opposite  to 
the  needs  of  the  fowls.  It  may  be  safely 
claimed  that  every  form  of  disease  that 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  poultry-houses 
and  among  fowls  is  traceable  to  crowding. 
Then,  again/crowding  is  injurious  in  many 
other  ways.  It  places  the  weak  under  the 
dominion  of  the  strong,  causes  competition 
for  existence,  and  prevents  systematic  breed- 
ing. To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  keeping 
poultry  in  small  flocks  its  advocates  mention 
the  following:  Small  flocks  in  separate 
yards  enable  one  to  breed  fowls  to  suit  the 
inclinations,  and  it  is  easier  to  make  crosses 
with  certainty.  As  no  two  cocks  are  to- 
gether in  the  same  yard  there  is  no  warfare, 
and  better  hatches  will  result  from  the  eggs. 
The  feeding  can  be  performed  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  flock.  The  maintenance  of  a 
superfluity  of  cocks  should  be  avoided,  as 
only  the  breeding-yards  need  contain  them. 
Should  disease  appear  it  can  be  confined  to 
the  yard  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance, 
and  can  be  more  eff ectually  checked.  Should 
a  thief  make  an  attempt  he  will  find  greater 
difficulty  with  several  yards  than  with  only 
one.  There  will  be  greater  security  against 
natural  enemies  of  the  fowls.  Accounts  can 
be  kept  with  greater  certainty  and  accuracy. 
Hens  will  lay  better  when  but  few  are  to- 
gether. It  will  be  as  easy  to  keep  five  hun- 
dred hens  in  small  flocks-  as  one  hundred 
running  at  large.  If  not  over  ten  are  kept 
in  a  yard  twenty  by  fifty  feet  in  area,  with 
a  house  about  ten  by  ten  feet  square,  not 
only  will  the  eggs  be  fertile,  but  health  and 
productiveness  will  be  the  result.  Perfect 
cleanliness  can  be  practised,  and  the  fowls 
do  not  make  filthy  the  stables,  lofts  and 
other  places  on  the  farm.  The  soil  on  which 
they  are  confined  will  become  very  rich.  If 
trees  are  in  the  yards,  the  fowls  will  do 
them  service  by  ridding  them  of  noxious 
insects.  The  fence  can  be  built  of  lath  or 
other  cheap  material.  If  well  managed  a 
profit  of  one  or  two  dollars  or  more  may  be 
expected  from  each  hen  in  eggs  and  chicks, 
which  has  often  been  the  case. 


BROODER-CHICKS 

Chicks  when  taken  from  the  incubator 
should  be  placed  in  a  brooder  in  a  warm 
room,  with  the  thermometer  of  the  brooder 
at  ninety  degrees.  Lukewarm  water  and 
dry  pin-head  oatmeal  should  be  placed  within 
their  reach.  They  will  feed  as  soon  as  they 
require  it,  but  it  is  best  to  give  no  food  for 
thirty-six  hours.  The  second  day  feed  stale 
bakers'  bread  slightly  moistened  with  milk. 
This  food  may  be  continued  for  one 
week ;  then  gradually  give  chopped  cabbage, 
mashed  potatoes  and  ground  meat,  always 
keeping  the  pin-head  oatmeal  before  them. 
Give  fresh  water  every  morning,  and  never 
allow  the  vessels  to  get  empty.  There  should 
be  enough  vessels  to  admit  of  the  chicks 
drinking  without  crowding  and  wetting  each 
other,  as  they  will  do  in  their  eagerness  to 
drink,  especially  in  the  early  morning.  A 
small  box  of  ground  bone  and  oyster-shells 
may  be  constantly  before  them.  Haw  eggs 
mixed  with  bread,  four  eggs  to  every  one 
hundred  chicks,  may  be  given  daily  with 
advantage.  Raw  eggs  in  moderation  serve 
to  correct  any  bowel  trouble.  Whole  wheat 
may  also  be  given  with  benefit  as  soon  as 
they  can  eat  the  grains.  The  chicks  can  be 
taught  to  eat  it  by  mixing  the  whole  grains 
with  some  that  have  been  passed  through  a 
coffee  or  bone  mill,  and  which  have  been 
slightly  crushed.  The  importance  of  strict 
cleanliness  must  also  be  impressed  upon  the 
poultry-raiser,  likewise  that  of  proper  ven- 
tilation and  fresh  air ;  but  drafts  must  be 
avoided.  Chicks  do  far  better  in  warm 
houses,  especially  at  night,  and  all  the  pure 
air  they  need  can  be  given  them  during  the 
day.  The  reason  that  so  many  chicks  die 
during  the  first  ten  days  is  too  little  heat, 
too  much  cold  air,  and  sloppy  food.  Any  of 
these  evils  will  cause  loss  at  any  period,  but 
especially  during  the  first  ten  days.  It  is 
important  that  all  the  details  be  carefully 
attended  to,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cold. 


LOCATION  FOR  INCUBATOR 

A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place  for  an  in- 
cubator, because  it  is  usually  of  an  even 
temperature,  especially  if  the  cellar  is  one 
that  will  preserve  roots  and  fruits ;  but  the 
atmosphere  should  be  dry  and  pure,  which 
will  be  the  case  in  winter.  Any  place  that 
is  of  even  and  regular  temperature  will  an- 
swer for  the  incubator.  If  the  incubator  is 
in  a  room  where  the  temperature  changes  no 
harm  will  result,  provided  the  operator 
watches  the  lamp-flame,  and  does  not  allow 
too  much  heat  to  accumulate.  The  hot-water 
incubator  (no  lamp)  must  be  operated  in  a 
warm  place,  if  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
loss  of  heat  at  night.  When  hot  water  is 
used  the  heat  is  the  same  over  every  part, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  spout 
may  be  placed.  Heat  rises,  however,  and 
will  go  to  the  highest  point.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  have  the  incubator  level.  This 
can  be  easily  done  by  placing  a  level  on  top 
of  the  incubator,  but  it  will  be  better  to  level 
it  by  placing  the  level  in  the  egg-drawer.  If 
the  heat  is  too  low  at  one  end  raise  that  end 
a  little.  A  few  days'  experience  will  settle 
the  matter.  One  of  the  first  things  to  re- 
member when  the  chicks  are  coming  out  is 
not  to  disturb  the  eggs.  If  the  thermometer 
is  kicked  over  no  harm  will  be  done,  as  the 
temperature  will  not  change  if  the  chicks 
are  not  taken  out.  When  the  chicks  are 
removed  the  heat  falls,  as  the  animal  heat 
of  the  chicks  largely  affects  the  temperature 
of  the  incubator.  Avoid  drafts  of  air  in  the 
incubator  when  the  chicks  are  coming  out, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  little  moisture 
is  needed,  as  the  warm  moisture  when  it 
meets  the  cold  air  causes  a  loss  of  heat  much 
greater  than  may  be  noticed.  Evaporation 
of  moisture  from  eggs  is  always  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  loss  of  heat.  Incubators  with 
regulators,  either  of  hot  air  or  hot  water, 
will  easily  regulate  the  heat  and  moisture. 

4. 

THE  PROFIT 

The  farmer  who  can  estimate  the  amount 
of  profit  derived  from  a  flock  at  the  end  of  a 
year  will  be  not  only  fortunate,  but  will  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  poultry  as  a  source  of 
revenue  than  may  be  supposed.  If  he  is  one 
who  observes  his  flock,  and  feeds  only  when 
necessary,  taking  advantage  of  all  the  waste 
foods  on  the  farm,  and  allows  his  fowls  to 
do  their  share  in  securing  food,  he  will  find 
that  he  has  a  handsome  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment of  poultry;  but  unless  he  will  take 
hold  of  the  poultry  end  of  the  business  on 
the  farm,  and  keep  an  account,  he  will  feed 
a  great  many  worthless  hens,  and  compel 
the  good  ones  to  support  those  that  are  un- 
profitable. The  farmer  should  keep  no  fowl 
that  does  not  give  a  profit,  and  he  should 
not  keep  a  large  flock  if  he  can  get  as  good 
results  from  a  smaller  number.  There  are 
too  many  fowls  on  farms  that  are  non- 
producers,  and  as  they  simply  increase  the 
cost  and  give  nothing  in  return  they  reduce 
the  profit  proportionately,  and  lead  the 
farmers  to  suppose  that  fowls  do  not  pay 
them,  when  in  fact  they  may  have  some  in 
the  flock  that  are  paying  them  well. 


LIVER  COMPLAINT 

Nux  vomica  is  used  as  a  specific  for  liver 
complaint.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  a  sickly  yellowish  color  about  the  head, 
the  comb  turns  dark-colored,  the  liver  is 
larger  (upon  post-mortem  examination),  and 
the  discharges  are  watery  and  light-colored. 
Liver  complaint  is  supposed  to  attack  birds 
soon  after  being  on  exhibition,  or  is  caused 
by  any  sudden  change  from  warm  to  cold 
houses,  or  from  overfeeding.  If  taken  in 
time  nearly  every  case  can  be  cured  by 
giving  nux  vomica  in  homeopathic  form, 
allowing  six  pills  three  times  a  day  to  a 
large  fowl,  and  less  to  a  small  bird. 


FESTIVALS  AND  THE  MARKETS 

A  great  many  consumers  of  poultry  are 
the  Hebrews,  their  religious  rules  and  reg- 
ulations being  peculiar  in  relation  to  poultry, 
and  have  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
market  prices.  They  have  thirty-five  various 
feast  and  fast  days,  during  some  years  re- 
quiring forty-seven  days  for  the  celebration. 


AND  PIRBSIDE 


They  have  in  January  two  holidays  (one  day 
each),  February  two  holidays  of  four  days 
each,  March  three  of  five  days,  April  three 
of  five  days,  June  three  of  three  days,  July 
two  of  three  days,  August  four  of  one  day 
each,  October  eight  of  ten  days,  November 
one  day,  December  three  of  four  days.  The 
consumption  of  poultry  at  some  of  these 
feasts  is  the  great  feature  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, and  their  regulations  require  this 
poultry  to  be  killed  by  church  officials,  so  of 
course  the  demand  is  for  live  fowls.  Geese 
and  ducks  are  the  most  popular  varieties 
with  them,  although  chickens  are  bought 
extensively.  The  number  of  holidays  that 
are  mentioned  here  may  not  apply  to  every 
year,  but  are  given  for  one  of  the  years 
when  forty-seven  holidays  occurred,  and 
the  number  is  about  the  same  every  year. 


FEATHER-PULLING 

In  regard  to  feather-pulling,  catch  the  hen 
that  does  the  feather-eating,  take  a  sharp 
knife  and  trim  the  edges  of  the  beak,  and 
feed  plenty  of  fresh  meat.  They  generally 
commence  by  picking  the  comb  and  wattles 
of  the  cockerels  and  making  them  bleed; 
the  blood  gets  on  the  feathers  around  the 
neck,  and  then  the  hens  eat  the  feathers 
by  plucking  them  from  each  other. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Eesolts  With  a  Small  Flock.— I  would  like 
to  give  you  my  first  experience  in  keeping  hens. 
April  23, 1899, 1  began  with  eight  scrubs— two  old 
ones  and  six  pullets.  Up  to  December  15,  1899, 
they  have  laid  seventy  dozens  of  eggs,  for  which  I 
received  $12.32.  The  cost  of  feed  was  $2.44,  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $9.83,  or  $1.23J  a  hen.  I  did  not 
raise  any  chicks.  Mrs.  L.  A.  M. 

Oakland,  Maine. 

Sold  Over  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dol- 
lars' Worth.— I  will  give  your  readers  my 
experience  with  poultry  for  the  year  1899.  I  have 
White  Leghorns,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  From  these  chickens  I  collected  in  January 
1884  dozens;  February,  122J;  March,  194i;  April, 
191i ;  May,  1513 ;  June,  121J ;  July,  1091 ;  August,  105 ; 
September,  913;  October,  64-J;  November,  37J,  and 
December,  46J.  The  total  number  of  dozens  was 
nearly  1,314.  I  have  also  raised  five  hundred 
chickens,  and  have  left  one  hundred  and  fifty  old 
hens  and  two  hundred  young  pullets.  My  eggs 
have  averaged  mo  sixteen  cents  cash  a  dozen." 
I  have  sold  poultry  and  eggs  amounting  to  $250.21. 

Cooksville,  I  11.  M.  W.  B. 

Saving  the  Droppings.— Seeing  in  a  recent 
issue  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Algansee,  of 
Michigan,  in  regard  to  poultry-house  perches  and 
droppings,  1  will  state  that  when  f  keep  fowls  I 
arrange  my  perches  to  save  the  droppings,  and 
make  the  fertilizer  pay  for  their  living.  I  take 
boards  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  nail  to- 
gether, and  put  the  roost  over,  so  they  will  roost 
over  the  trough ;  then  I  sift  coal  ashes  (not  wood) 
over  the  sides;  the  droppings  will  roll  up  and 
keep  all  the  ammonia  in,  and  make  the  house 
sweeter.  Every  week  I  clean  the  trough  into  a 
box  or  barrel,  adding  plenty  of  coal  ashes,  and  T 
keep  the  trough  covered  all  the  time.  I  use  ten 
times  as  much  ashes  as  droppings.  In  the  spring 
f  work  it  all  fine,  and  it  has  been  worth' to  me  all 
that  the  feed  cost.  I  have  the  trough  level  and 
high,  with  steps  for  the  hens  to  get  up  easy.  Put 
the  roost  high  so  they  will  not  roost  on  the  trough. 

Naples,  Fla.  A.  A. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Green  Bone.— G.  S.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  writes: 
"How  can  green  bone  be  dried  after  being  cut  so 
as  to  preserve  it  for  future  use?" 

Reply:— Subject  the  cut  bone  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  box  hav- 
ing a  top  that  opens  like  a  trunk.  When  taken 
out  it  will  keep  for  months. 

Lamencss.-E.  L.  M.,  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
writes:  "Some  of  my  chickens  and  turkeys  have 
lumps  or  knots  on  their  feet  immediately  above 
the  separation  of  the  toes,  which  make  them 
quite  lame.  They  are  fed  a  mash  in  the  morning, 
and  grain— corn  or  wheat— at  night,  and  roost  on 
the  low  roosts  in  the  hen-house  at  night,  having 
the  run  of  the  farm  during  the  day.  Is  it  a  poul- 
try disease,  or  is  it  from  some  other  direct  cause? 
What  should  be  the  remedy  or  treatment?" 

Reply-:— Although  the  roost  may  be  somewhat 
low,  yet  the  fowls  may  be  quite  large  and  heavy, 
jumping  from  the  roost  daily  gradually  causing 
the  injury.  Remove  the  roosts  and  give  them 
clean  straw. 

Feeding.— E.  W.,  Livonia,  Ind.,  writes:  "1. 
Does  cooking  injure  bone  for  grinding  for  fowls? 
2.  How  often  should  it  be  fed?  3.  Should  fowls 
have  a  warm  mess  every  morning?  My  hens 
(forty  of  them)  only  lay  from  one  to  four  eggs 
daily. 

Reply:— 1.  Cooking  removes  the  nitrogenous 
elements  to  a  certain  extent.  Green  bones,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  ground,  but  must  be  cut.  An 
ounce  of  green  bone  is  considered  sufficient  for  a 
fowl,  with  other  food,  daily.  Dry  ground  bone 
may  be  scattered,  and  the  fowls  allowed  to  eat 
all  they  desire.  Lack  of  eggs  may  be  due  to  your 
"pullets  being  late-hatched  or  to  severely  cold 
weather.  They  will  begin  to  lay  early  in  the 
spring. 
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Cost  $4000;  You  Qet  It  For  15  Cents. 

The  Money-Makers  in  the  poultry  business, 
whether  owning  a  dozen  hens  or  a  thousand,  are 
the  people  who  watch  what  other  successful  poul- 
try-keeDers  are  doing  and  how 
they  do  it.  It  is  to  disseminate 
just  such  knowledge  as  this 
that  "How  to  Make  Money 
with  Poultry  and  Incubators'' 
waspublished.lt  is  admittedly 
the  handsomest  book  ever 
printedtreatingof  the  poultry 
question.  It  contains  nearly 
200  illustrations  and  numerous 
other  features  which  brought 
its  cost  up  to  more  than  $4,000  • 
While  it  gives  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Cyphers 
Incubator  it  is  primarily  a  guide  and  manual  for 
the  person  who  is  considering  poultry  from  a 
purely  business  and  money-making  stand  point. 
Its  192  pages  (9x11  inches)  are  filled  with  practical 
articles,  written  expressly  for  this  book  by  leading 
poultry  experts.  For  example,  Geo.  H.  Pollard, 
the  well-known  practical  poultryman,  contrib- 
utes three  chapters  on  "Profitable  Broiler  Rais- 
ing," "Winter  Chickens  or  Roasters,"  and  "Best 
Breeds  for  the  Market."  Michael  K.  Boyer  of 
national  reputation,  has  an  article  on  "Poultry 
for  Profit  on  One  Acre;"  Myra  V.  Norys  tells  what 
energetic  women  have  done  in  "Women's  Work 
with  Poultry:"  A.  F.  Hunter,  the  well-known 
editor,  discusses  the  "Demand  for  Fresh  Eggs 
and  How  to  Meet  It;"  Jas.  Dryden,  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  station,  writes  of  "Pullets  vs.  Hens 
as  Profitable  Layers."  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  special  articles.  In  addition  there  are 
many  photographic  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  poultry  farms 
in  the  world;  also  numerous  copyrighted  plans 
and  specifications  for  laying  and 'brooding 
houses,  together  with  letters  from  over  250  suc- 
cessful poultry  keepers  reporting  their  experi- 
ence with  the  Cyphers  Incubators.  Sent  to  any 
address  for  15c.  postage.  Ask  for  Book  No.  71 
Address  nearest  office,  The  Cyphers  Incubator 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Half  the  Grain 

and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  cut  bone  pre- 
pared by  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  and  your  hens  will  lay  double  the 
quantity  of  eggs.  Write  for  booklet  *'  How 
to  Make  Hens  Lay  "  and  catalogue  of  bone 
cutters,  clover  cutters  and  grit  crushers — free. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  30  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Does  Poultry  Pay? 

iThat  depends  upon  the  man  and  how  he 
conducts  his  busineSB.  We  experience  no 
trouble  in  making  it  pay-  To  help  others 
we  have  put  our  experience  in  book  form, 

entitled  " Poultry  tor  Profit" 


It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  reliable  informa- 

 n  covering  every  phase  of  the  subject.  TeLiB 

what  we  have  here  at  M  iilhook  Farm,  how 
re  raise,  handle  nnd  market  poultry,  treat  it  in 
ealth  and  disease.  Illustrated  from  life.  Price  10c. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,Boxl62  ,Freeport,lll 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  160 
pages,  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Poultry-Houses,  etc.  How 
to  raise  Chickens  successfully,  their  care, 
diseases  ami  remedies.  Diagrams  with  full 
descriptions  of  poultry-houses.  All  about 
IneiibutorN,  Itrooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  lBc. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  858,  FBEEPORT,  ILL. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;168  pagecatakigue  contain- 
ing information  and  testimonials^ 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  fjUIHCY,  ILL 


U-WANT-A 

NONE  SUCH 

INCUBATOR 

guaranteed  to  hatch  over  QOjSof 
fertile  eggs.  Price,  with  Egg 
Tester,  Thermometer,  Regulat- 
ing Device,  etc.,  810  to  $36. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  i  cts.  for  catalog. 

FOREST  LNCUBATOK  CO.,  Forest.  Ohio. 

DON'T  WORRY 

about  results  in  hatching  chickens  or  about 
the  success  of  the  poultry  business.  Buy 

The  Petaliuna  Incubator 

and  set  your  mind  atrest.  It  will  turn  all 
previous  failures  into  positive  success.  Reg- 
ulates perfectly.  Hatches  high  percentages. 
54to324egg.  We  pay  freight  in  the  U.S. 

Catalog  fre«.  Pet  aluma  Incubator  Co.  Box  9,  Petaluma,  CaL 


Farm  Raised  Poultry 
Pay  the  buyer  because  they  are  atronjr, 
vigorous,  healthy  and  will  breed  heal- 
thy stock.  All  ri  DU  Bl|Qrn  Our  large 
Stock  weshipis  "fin  171  llAIOLU  Poultry 
Guide  explains  all,  and  tells  how  to  make  big 
money  with  poultry.  Worth  $25.  Sent  for  only  15c. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER  JR.,  Boxl4l,Freeport,IIL 


The  Star  incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg1.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-eggsize, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES! 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It  before 

giving  it  jl  trial.  The  firm  who  will  not 
sell  on  trial  have  no  faith  in  their 
machines.  We  sell  the  celebrated  PREMIER 
INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL.  Also  sole  manu- 
facturers of  Simplicity.  Catalogue 
and  Poultry  Helps,  5c. 

Columbia  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


POULTRY 

_   CATALOGUE  _ 

It  is  without  a  rival.  Gives  lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  ea 
Over50breed8Turkeys,Geese,Ducksand  Chickens,  Hun- 
dreds of  platesfromlife.  15best  poultry  house  plans.  Treat- 
ise on  diseases,howto  feed,  breed,  etc.SendlOc.  for  postage. 

J.  R.  Bra  bazoo,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  II,  Del  avail,  Wis, 


$5,000 


FREE! 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  Cltj.Pa. 


INCUBATOR  FREE  on 

trial.  Most  perfect.  Latest  im- 
provements. The  New  C. 
Von  Gut  in.  Catalog  »kee. 
Poultryman 's  plans  10c.  Address: 
Ave.  ;7TheW.T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.'  Jamestown.  N.Y. 

nRiTH  in  I  irE  on  hens  <fc  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA III  10  MCE  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box 303,  Apponaug, K.I. 
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THE  FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE 


QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  ol  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  Is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Applying  Stable  Manure.— M.  A.  N.,  May, 
Mo.  For  a  corn  crop  your  best  plan  is  to  haul 
out  and  spread  the  manure  broadcast  and  plow  it 
under.  Top-dressing  with  composted  manure 
after  plowing  is  a  good  plan  for  the  wheat  crop. 

Apple  Pomace. — E.  S.  S.,  Canal  Dover.  Ohio. 
Apple  pomace  is  not  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
It  can  be  used  profitably,  however,  if  it  can  be 
applied  with  little  expense.  If  well  rotted  use  it 
in  the  orchard;  otherwise  apply  it  to  light  soil 
and  plow  it  under. 

Cooking  Food  for  Hosts. — L.  H.,  Bronson, 
Kan.  Some  have  found  it  profitable  to  cook  food 
for  hogs,  but  many  have  tried  and  abandoned  it. 
Whether  it  pays  or  not  depends  on  circumstances. 
"Would  advise  you  to  experiment  in  a  small  way 
before  undertaking  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Seeding  a  Lawn.-M.  V.  D.,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  writes:  "Kindly  tell  me  what  kind  of  grass- 
seed  to  use  for  a  lawn,  and  when  to  plant  it.  I 
live  at  the  edge  of  town,  have  no  water-works, 
the  ground  is  clay  mostly,  and  I  find  seed  hard  to 
start." 

Reply:— Apply  a  thick  coat  of  well-composted 
manure.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  spade  it,  mixing  the  manure  thor- 
oughly with  the  soil.  "With  the  garden-rake  make 
a  fine,  smooth  seed-bed.  Sow  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  seed  and  white  clover  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels  of  the  former  and  four  pounds  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  acre.  To  avoid  trouble  with  weeds  get 
pure,  clean  seed. 

Axle-grease.— N.  J.  A.,  Kelonna,  British  Co- 
lumbia, writes:  "Please  give  a  receipt  for  making 
axle-grease,  the  principal  part  of  which  will  be 
lard.  "What  other  ingredients  should  be  added?" 

Reply  :— Laid  should  not  be  used  on  wooden 
wheels,  for  it  will  work  its  way  out  around  the 
tenons  of  the  spokes.  Use  tallow  for  wooden 
axles,  and  castor-oil  for  iron  axles,  or  the  follow- 
ing for  both:  "Five  ounces  of  tallow,  four  ounces 
of  good  lubricating  oil,  six  ounces  of  water,  one 
half  ounce  each  of  soda  and  potash,  and  one  half 
pound  of  plumbago.  Dissolve  the  potash  and 
soda  in  the  water,  melt  the  tallow,  mix  it  with 
the  oil,  and  pour  in  the  water,  stirring  it  until  the 
grease  is  cut;  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  water 
is  added  turn  in  the  plumbago.  Stir  the  whole 
mass  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
.charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Scabby  Teats.— M.  L.  K.,  Bath,  N.  Y.  Please 
consult  answer  under  the  heading,  "Very  Sore 
Teats,"  in  the  Farm  aud  Fireside  of  February 
1, 1900. 

Worms  H.  "W.  L.,  Craige,  Okla.  You  fail  to 

specify  or  to  describe  the  worms  your  horses  are 
troubled  with.  Please  consult  the  answers  given 
under  the  heading,  "Worms,"  in  this  and  preced- 
ing issues  of  this  paper. 

May  Be  Worms.^-W.  J.  P.,  Society  Hill,  S. 
C.  The  symptoms  you  mention  strongly  indicate 
the  presence  of  worms.  Please  consult  the  answers 
given  to  questions  about  worms  in  this  and  pre- 
ceding issues.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 
the  "condition  powders"  you  inquire  about.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are  composed  of,  and  have 
no  use  for  them. 

Cnrb.— J.  L.  D.,  Harmonsburg,  Pa.  If  your 
mare,  of  which  you  say  she  has  a  curb,  is  six 
years  old  and  is  lame  when  first  started  on  a 
drive  there  is  surely  something  else  than  a  com- 
mon curb  that  causes  the  lameness,  or  else  the 
curb  is  so  bad  (the  elevation  caused  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  bones  and  equivalent  to  a  spavin) 
as  to  render  the  animal  a  cripple.  Have  the  mare 
examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Injnred  Knee.— S.  F.  W.,  Odessa,  Mo.  You 
say  your  mule  by  falling  on  frozen  ground  was  in- 
jured on  the  knee  above  the  knee-cap,  conse- 
quently it  must  be  the  hind  knee  that  was  injured, 
because  the  fore  knee  has  no  knee-cap  or  knee- 
pan  ;  but  as  it  is  usually  the  fore  knee  and  very 
seldom  the  hind  knee  that  is  injured  by  a  fall,  and 
as  you  have  already  used  proprietary  medicines 
and  thereby  changed  the  original  condition  and 
probably  made  it  worse,  the  best  advice  I  can  give 
you  is  to  have  your  mule  examined  and  treated  by 
a  veterinarian.  If  you  again  send  questions  to  be 
answered  in  the  veterinary  column,  please  read 
first  the  heading  of  the  same,  and  act  accordingly. 


Skin  Disease.— C.  W.  V.,  Columbus,  Kansas. 
Your  description  is  too  indefinite  for  a  reliable 
diagnosis.  Your  whole  description  just  amounts 
to  this :  Your  mare  began  to  show  an  eruption  of 
hard  lumps  (?)  three  years  ago.  These  lumps  (?) 
have  spread  over  the  whole  fore  quarters  of  the 
animal  and  cause  an  itching  sensation.  I  advise 
you  to  have  the  mare  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 
Possibly  the  disease  may  be  mange. 

Small  Worms  in  the  Rectum. — L.  H., 
Stolpe,  Mo.  According  to  your  description  the 
worms  of  your  mare  very  likely  belong  to  the 
species  known  as  "oxyuris  curvula."  They  are 
not  accused  of  being  very  injurious  to  their  host, 
but  when  in  the  rectum  they  cause  some  irritation 
and  considerable  itching.  When  already  in  the 
rectum  they  can  be  easily  expelled  by  a  few  in- 
jections of  raw  linseed-oil,  say  from  half  a  pint  to 
a  pint  at  a  time. 

An  Eruption  of  the  Skin.— E.  A.  S..  State- 
ville,  N.  Y.  If  I  have  to  take  your  statements  in 
their  literal  meaning— "large  bimches  (as  defined 
by  Webster,  bunches  are  protuberances  or  clus- 
ters) of  the  size  of  a  quart  bowl  on  the  neck, 
brisket  and  udder  of  your  heifer,  and  smaller  ones 
on  the  head  and  sides,  all  dry  and  hard,  light- 
colored  like  the  skin,  and  rapidly  growing  and 
overlaying  each  other" — all  I  can  do  is  to  advise 
you  to  have  the  animal  examined  by  a  veterina- 
rian. It  is  barely  possible  that  you  mean  to  de- 
scribe clusters  of  warts,  but  then  they  would 
hardly  be  hard  and  light-colored  like  the  skin  at 
the  same  time. 

Ascarides— Swine-plague.— C.  H.  B.,  Te- 

cumseh,  Kansas.  The  worms  you  sent  me  are 
ascarides  suis,  and  their  presence  in  large  num- 
bers shows  that  your  hogs  must  have  had  access 
to  surface-water  and  to  water  in  stagnant  pools 
and  ditches  containing  the  worm-brood ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  worms  alone  caused  the 
death  of  ten  hogs  and  fifty  pigs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  symptoms  you  communicate  almost  conclu- 
sively show  that  your  animals  died  of  swine- 
plague,  or  so-called  hog-cholera.  It  may  be, 
though,  that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
ascarides  decreased  the  resistibility  of  the  animal 
organism  and  thus  increased  the  death  rate.  Con- 
cerning a  remedy  against  the  worms  please  con- 
sult the  Farm  axd  Fireside  of  January  1, 1900. 

Possibly  a  Case  of  Tuberculosis.— C.  C. 

A.,  Pontiac,  111.  Although  your  statements  are 
not  sufficient  to  base  upon  them  a  definite  diag- 
nosis, the  symptoms  you  describe  are  characteris- 
tic enough  to  justify  suspicion,  because  in  a  great 
many,  perhaps  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  the  morbid  process  develops  first 
or  most  conspicuously  in  the  retropharyngeal  and 
other  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larynx  and  along  the  trachea,  and  then  just  such 
symptoms  as  you  describe  will  make  their  appear- 
j>nce.  If  a  definite  diagnosis  cannot  yet  be  se- 
cured by  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  it  is  advisable  to  subject 
the  animal  to  the  tuberculin  test,  which,  though 
perhaps  not  absolutely  reliable  in  every  case,  un- 
questionably constitutes  the  most  reliable  means 
to  arrive  at  an  early  diagnosis  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  same  cannot  yet  be  secured  by  any 
other  means. 

Eggs  of  Orcbelimum  Olaberimum,  or 
Meadow-grasshopper.— W.  P.  C,  Mt.  Zion, 
Mo.  The  eggs  on  the  corn-stalks  you  send  me 
appear  to  be  those  of  the  meadow-grasshopper, 
orchelimum  glaberimum,  and  it  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  the  same  constitute  the  cause  of  the 
fatal  sickness  that  befell  the  horse  after  eating 
the  corn-stalks.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
dry  and  indigestible  cellulose  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fatal  sickness.  This,  however,  does  not 
include  the  possibility  of  an  infection  of  the  corn- 
stalks with  pathogenic  (disease-producing)  bac- 
teria, which,  being  consumed  with  the  corn-stalks, 
found  an  entrance  into  the  animal  organism,  and 
thus  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  pathogenic 
properties.  This  question  of  course  can  be  solved, 
but  to  do  so  requires  time-consuming  and  expen- 
sive experiments.  If  you  had  given  me  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  symptoms  presented  by 
the  sick  animals  during  life,  and  of  the  morbid 
changes  observed  at  a  careful  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, it  might  have  furnished  a  very  good  clew 
concerning  the  probable  cause  of  the  fatal  disease. 

Sick  Sows.— V.  W.  J;,  Smithfield,  Texas. 
The  symptoms  of  the  sickness  of  your  sows  as 
you  describe  them  are  simply  such  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  several  diseases  of  swine,  swine-plague, 
or  so-called  hog-cholera,  included,  but  especially 
is  such  in  which  the  digestive  organs  are  seriously 
affected.  You  say  that  one  of  your  sows  had  died, 
and  that  the  other  one  was  still  alive,  but  severely 
ailing  at  the  time  you  wrote  your  letter,  and  that 
both  had  a  litter  of  pigs,  which  were  separated 
from  the  sows  when  the  first  sow  showed  serious 
symptoms  of  sickness  and  when  her  litter  was 
about  seven  weeks  old.  The  pigs,  it  has  to  be  in- 
ferred, are  well,  because  you  do  not  say  that  they 
are  sick,  which  most  likely  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  disease  of  the  sows  were  as  highly  in- 
fectious as  swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog-cholera. 
It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  secure 
a  diagnosis  if  you  had  made  a  carefully  conducted 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  sow  that  died.  The 
disease-producing  effects  of  cotton-seed  are  not 
known  to  me.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  your 
sows  are  tuberculous?  If  the  second  one  is  yet 
alive,  but  dies  afterwards,  as  she  very  likely  will, 
be  sure  to  have  a  post-mortem  examination  made, 
and  if  you  find  morbid  changes  more  or  less  re- 
sembling those  produced  by  tuberculosis  in  the 
lungs,  on  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum  or  on  the 
intestines,  show  them  to  a  competent  physician  if 
a  veterinarian  is  not  available,  or  send  them  in  a 
preserving-fluid  to  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Francis,  of  the  A. 
&  M.  College  of  Texas,  in  Brazos  county,  Texas, 
for  examination. 


Worms— Colic.-J.  E.  S.,  Ashley,  Mo.  The 
long  white  worms  of  your  mare  and  your  colt, 
according  to  your  statements,  are  probably  ascar- 
ides. Their  presence  shows  that  your  horses 
must  have  had  access  to  stagnant  water  of  pools 
and  ditches  containing  the  worm-brood.  As  these 
worms  have  their  principal  se"at  in  the  duodenum 
and  the  stomach,  the  same  are  best  expelled  by 
medicines  administered  by  way  of  mouth  and 
given  after  the  horses  have  been  fasting  for  six  to 
twelve  hours,  therefore  in  the  morning  after  the 
horses  have  received  no  food  the  evening  be- 
fore. One  of  the  best  remedies  to  expel  these 
worms  is  tartar  emetic,  to  be  given  in  a  dose  of 
two  or  two  and  one  half  drams  to  a  full-grown 
horse,  and  of  two  scruples  to  one  dram  to  a  colt 
like  yours,  and  combined  with  a  few  drams  of 
each,  maishmallow-root  powder  and  licorice-root 
powder,  and  just  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough,  to  be  formed  and  administered  in  the  shape 
of  a  cylindrical  pill  covered  with  a  piece  of  tissue- 
paper.  After  the  pill  has  been  given  it  is  ad- 
visable to  let  the  animal  fast  for  another  six  hours. 
The  answer  to  your  question  whether  or  not 
"worm-destroyers  are  dangerous  to  horses"  de- 
pends upon  what  is  used  as  a  "worm-destroyer." 
You  cannot  expect  me  to,  enumerate  everything 
that  possibly  might  be  used  as  a  "worm-destroyer." 

 Your  request  to  give  you  a  "good  remedy  for 

colic  in  horses"  I  cannot  comply  with,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  what  is  denominated  colic  is  neither  a 
specific  nor  a  definite  disease,  but  simply  a  com- 
bination of  morbid  effects  produced  by  widely 
different  causes,  consequently  a  "specific"  rem- 
edy, or  what  you  call  a  "good"  remedy,  applicable 
to  all  cases  does  not  exist. 

Hydrops  Anasarca. — E.  M.  G.,  Kosland, 
Oreg.  The  swellings  you  describe  are  such  as  are 
observed  in  anasarca  (cutaneous  dropsy),  which, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  independent 
disease,  but  only  as  a  consequence  of  some  other 
morbid  condition,  and  is  either  caused  by  general 
hydremia,  or  is  the  product  of,  usually  infectious, 
morbid  processes  seriously  interfering  with  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  sheep  and  cattle 
particularly  it  is  often  a  regular  attendant  of 
parasitic,  especially  worm,  diseases,  and  in  horses 
it  is  often  observed  in  the  later  stages  of  the  in- 
fluenza group  of  diseases  and  in  diseases  in  which 
lungs,  pleura,  liver  and  kidneys  are  seriously 
affected.  If  you  had  not  said  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  fever  (but  in  this  you  probably  are  mis- 
taken, because  you  say  the  pulse  rises,  and  you 
very  likely  failed  to  take  the  temperature  of  the 
sick  animals)  I  would  suggest  that  you  very 
likely  had  to  deal  either  with  the  very  infectious 
and  dangerous  disease  known  as  chest-plague,  an 
infectious  pneumopleuritis  of  horses  often  com- 
plicated with  more  or  less  serious  affections  of 
other  vital  organs,  or  with  the  also  very  infectious 
and  dangerous  disease  called  horse-typhus.  If 
there  is  no  veterinarian  available,  the  only  safe 
advice  I  can  give  you  under  existing  circum- 
stances is  to  avoid  blood-letting  and  blanketing, 
and  to  give  your  sick  horses,  without  exppsing 
them  to  drafts  of  air,  as  much  fresh  air  as  you 
possibly  can.  After  a  reliable  diagnosis  has  been 
secured,  which  maybe  done  by  causing  a  carefully 
conducted  post-mortem  examination  to  be  made 
of  the  first  animal  that  dies  and  by  giving  an 
exact  report  of  the  result,  I  probably  can  give 
you  more  satisfactory  advice  in  regard  to  future 
cases,  although  it  will  be  too  late  to  benefit  those 
now  diseased. 

A  'So-called  Sand-crack.— L.  H.,  Lock 
Spring,  Ind.  If  you  have  a  good  horseshoer  the 
sand-crack  you  describe,  unless  it  causes  lame- 
ness, contains  too  much  decayed  horn,  is  ulcera- 
ting, or  extends  up  into  the  skin  in  consequence 
of  too  much  destruction  of  the  matrix  of  the  horn, 
can  be  made  to  disappear  in  about  a  year.  Take 
the  horse  to  your  horseshoer,  ask  him  to  make  a 
transversal  or  so-called  T  cut  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  crack  where  the  hoof  joins  the  skin,  severing 
the  horn  from  the  skin,  but  if  possible  without 
drawing  blood.  Let  the  cut  be  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length.  .This  done,  let  him  about  two 
inches  down  from  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
crack,  say  about  half  an  inch  from  the  border  of 
the  same,  bore  horizontally  and  transversally  a 
small  hole  into  the  horn  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  in 
such  a  way  that  the  two  holes  if  bored  clear 
through  would  meet.  This  done,  let  him  drive  a 
thin  hoof-nail  through  the  holes,  inserting  in  the 
hole  on  one  side  of  the  crack  and  let  it  come  out 
through  the  hole  on  the  other  side  of  the  same, 
and  then  clinch  it  so  as  to  bring  the  borders  of 
the  crack  in  close  contact  and  to  prevent  any 
further  spreading  or  gaping  of  the  same.  This 
done,  let  him  pare  the  lower  border  of  the  wall  of 
the  hoof  w  here  the  crack  is  for  at  least  half  an 
inch  on  each  side  of  the  crack  to  such  an  extent 
as  will  bring  it  out  of  contact  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  shoe,  and  thus  prevent  any  pressure 
or  bearing  whatever  of  the  shoe  upon  that  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  hoof.  This  done,  let  him  prepare 
the  hoof  for  shoeing,  and  put  on  a  shoe  with  two 
lips  or  tips  about  one  and  one  half  inches  apart  and 
equidistant  from  the  crack.  Then  have  the  shoe 
reset  once  every  month,  and  in  about  three  or 
four  months  when  the  horse-nail  rivet  holding  the 
borders  of  the  crack  together  has  grown  far 
enough  down  to  make  room  for  another  horse- 
nail  rivet,  let  your  horseshoer  put  in  another  one 
above  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  hoof.  If  the  cross  or  T  cut 
has  been  well  made  and  at  the  right  place  noth- 
ing further  will  be  necessary.  If  not,  and  if  the 
splitting  upward  has  not  been  stopped,  another 
T  cut  will  have  to  be  made.  Some  horseshoers 
make  the  T  cut  with  a  red-hot  knife-shaped  iron. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  recommended  or  not  de- 
pends upon  the  dexterity  of  the  operator.  I  pre- 
fer to  make  it  with  a  small  and  very  sharp  hoof- 
knife,  because  with  that  I  can  better  control  the 
depth  of  the  cut. 
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EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  a  necessity  to 
every  practical 
farmer.  A  child 
can  run  them. 
They  utilize  more 
than  99  9-10  per 
cent,  of  the  but- 
ter fat.  They  in- 
crease quantity 
and  quality  of 
butter. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  our  free  illus- 
trated catalogue — tells  things  that  every 
dairyman  should  know. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 
227High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  . 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  KEY 
TO  WEALTH. 


S"ou  can  save  money  by  buying  your  woven  wire  fenoc 
from  us. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
At  Wholesale  Prices, 

We  use  only  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire,  all  galvan- 
ized; no  small  wires  used;  it's  all  interwoven;  the  stays 
cant  slip.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  prices* 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  116  Old  St.,  Peoria,  lit 


No.  3  "PRIZE"  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
justable Feed  Slide, 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  &• 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  I 
power.oneto  five  horse^weep. 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  emallest  = 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  - 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  "Hero"  and  "American" Grinding 
Mills,  SO  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cotters,  Peck? 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WlndMttla  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  9  Fargo  St.,  BAIAVli,  1LU. 


BLOODED  STOCK 

1b  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Regular  subscription  6Qcents,but 

tfbr  tO  Gents 

.  In  silver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  send 
Blooded  Stock  one  year.   This  offer  is 
only  made  to  increase  oar  circulation  before 
Apr.  lo.If  you  are  not  satisfied,  your 
money  back.   BLOODED  STOCK, 
OXJ'OUD,  FA. 


'DO  YOU  SPRAY?\ 

Bugs,  worms,  blight  and  fungus  have  no 

terrors  for  you  if  yon  use  the 

GARF/ELD""^***] 

It  fits  the  back — the  only  sprayer  that  does,  j 
Most  convenient,  effective  and  durable.  No  . 
rubber  or  leather  valves.  We  make  sprayers  * 
and  pumps  of  all  sites.  Sendifor  our  FREE  i 
book  on  spraying.    AGENTS  WANTED,  < 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  26  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  j 


%m  $17  outfit  for  $6.50,  express  paid.  \gj 

WilTspray  a  ioacre  orchard  per  day.  100,000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  IUd. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.makefrom$B  to  $15  per  day. 
New  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  flFG.  CO.,  Catsklll,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER 

than  the  sword,  if  the  Pen  is  made  of  Page  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  CCMPC7A  /  \  /  \ 
Half  cost  of  Netting: l-hnlliP  '/  0  ')  \>  '/  v> 
Requires  few  posts,  nol  l»l  lUA-  y  0  y  v  y  v" 

rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y  y  y  V  V~K. 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  V  K  /  \  /  v 
KANSAS  STEEL  »  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  Oity.  Mo. 


Fence  niacliine^ 

60  to  100  rods  per  day  out  of  barb, 
cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
wire.  Machines  Guaranteed.  Cata- 
logue Free.  Hoosier  Boy  Fence 
Co-.lBdUnapoliB.Iiid.  Dept.  28. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  tree. 

COILED  SPRING  FEME  CO. 
Bos  J8.        Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


FINE  BLOODED 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS,  POULTRY,  SPORTING- 
DOGS.    Send  sUBp,  for  dialogues.    160  engraving.. 

N.  P.  BUYER  &  CO.,  C'oatesvtlle,  Pa. 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conducted  by  Mus.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


TERESTING  QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

THE  GAME  LAWS 

jURELY  the  farming  community  that 
cannot  find  topics  of  enough  interest 
to  make  an  interesting  program  must 
be  either  very  ignorant  or  else  the 
eople  are  extremely  intelligent. 
From  nearly  every  state  comes  complaints 
the  game  laws  and.  ever-present  dog. 
^at  in  most  instances  the  laws  have  been 
ade  in  favor  of  the  sportsman  is  self- 
vident.  Meanwhile  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
ocentsgoes  on  with  unabated  energy,  while 
e  man  with  dog  and  gun  reigns  supreme, 
ences  are  thrown  down,  cattle  and  sheep 
orried,  and  often  some  valuable  stock  shot 
y  the  careless  hunter.   The  loss  of  sheep 
lone  from  mongrel  curs  would  mount  far 
up  into  the  thousands,  while  the  loss  arising 
from  the  worrying  of  the  flock  would  dupli- 
cate that  amount.   In  some  states  the  kill- 
g  of  a  dog  entitles  the  killer  to  a  heavy 
e  and  the  payment  for  the  dog  killed, 
o  order  the  worthless  pot-hunter  off  the 
remises  entitles  the  farmer  to  a  volley  of 
use,  and  if  he  prosecutes  the  offender  he 
~ns  the  risk  of  having  his  property  de- ; 
royed. 

Were  this  the  only  reason  for  complaint 
e  would  indeed  be  fortunate ;  of  far  more 
onsequence  is  the  wanton  destruction  of 
ur  quail  and  other  birds,  and  of  the  skunk, 
ollowing  the  wholesale  killing  of  these,  the 
rmers'  friends,  insect  pests  have  become 
o  abundant  as  to  seriously  curtail  the  prof- 
s  in  a  large  per  cent  of  our  crops.  In  some 
calities  the  white  grub  ruined  the  pastures 
nd  seriously  damaged  the  corn  crop.  State 
nd  local  institute  societies,  granges  and 
rmers'  clubs  are  vigorously  protesting 
gainst  the  present  game  laws.  Let  petitions 
e  circulated  and  personal  letters  written  to 
our  senators  and  representatives.  Agitate 
e  question  until  justice  is  done.  There  is 
great  deal  of  moral  suasion  in  a  vigorous 
ough  at  all  times  courteous  letter. 

THE  GROUT  BILL 

ot  only  are  dairymen  interested  in  the 
otnient  of  such  laws  as  will  compel  ole- 
margarine  and  similar  products  to  appear 
n  their  merits,  but  every  farmer  who  owns 
cow  as  well.  Determined  effort  on  the  part 
f  the  grange,  and  of  farmers  generally, 
will  have  great  influence  in  shaping  legisla- 
tion on  this  all-important  matter.   It  is  not 
enough  that  we  send  our  legislative  com- 
mittee to  look  after  our  interests;  we  must 
supplement  their  efforts  by  petitions  and 
personal  letters. 

The  fight  against  the  Grout  bill  will  be 
furious.  Manufacturers  with  millions  to 
back  them  will  use  every  means  to  defeat 
the  measure.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  effec- 
tive work.  No  one  doubts  the  justice  of  the 
measure,  the  opponents  least  of  all.  It  is 
not  right  or  justice  they  are  fighting  for, 
but  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  arguments 
they  will  use  will  not  appeal  to  .the  conscience 
alone.  In  these  days  of  political,  indepen- 
dent thought,  \Vhen  the  intelligent  farmers 
place  business  before  partisanship,  princi- 
ple above  party,  a  congressman  is  very  shy 
about  offending  them.  There  are  few  things 
a  congressman  fears  more  than  an  indignant, 
influential  constituent.  Write  to  both  your 
senators  and  to  your  representative.  Send 
petitions  to  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
grange.  The  address  is  541  F  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

In  writing  to  your  senators  and  represen- 
tative bear  in  mind  that  the  same  courtesy 
of  expression  is  as  potent  as  in  other  trans- 
actions. Express  confidence  rather  than 
doubt  in  his  integrity  and  willingness  to 
look  after  your  interests.  He  will  thank  you 
for  it.  Avoid  flattering  terms ;  such  usually 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Simply  be  sincere, 
genuine.  State  your  desires  tersely,  plainly 
and  connectedly.  Express  approbation 
where  you  can  honestly  commend.  At  all 
times  preserve  a  dignified,  courteous  atti- 
tude. Tour  letter  will  then  attract  atten- 
tion, create  respect,  and  add  force  to  the 
subject-matter.  Let  it  be  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, that  it  may  be  quickly  read  and  its  con- 
tents grasped  in  one  reading. 

GET  BOOKS 

One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
accomplishment  of  thorough  work  is  the  lack 
of  sufficient  works  of  reference.  Often  a 
subject  that  is  of  great  interest  cannot  be 
studied  fully  because  the  necessary  material 


for  such  study  is  not  at  hand.  We -would 
suggest  that  arrangements  be  made  with 
some  near-by  library  if  you  have  none  in 
your  own  town.  The  trustees  of  most 
libraries  are  usually  willing  to  extend  their 
boundaries  of  usefulness.  If  there  is  a 
system  of  traveling  libraries  in  your  state, 
tliis  offers  an  opportunity  of  securing  the 
books  you  need.  In  the  absence  of  these 
advantages  buy  a  few  books  of  your  own. 

Entertainments  are  very  popular  with  the 
young  people.  Get  up  an  exhibition,  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  books. 
One  neighborhood  which  had  never  enjoyed 
good  educational  advantages  gave  an  exhi- 
bition, and  the  proceeds  were  about  ten 
dollars.  With  this  small  sum  were  pur- 
chased a  few  books.  These  were  eagerly 
read  by  the  community,  and  others  were 
added  thereto.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
small  library  movement  several  young 
people  were  encouraged  to  secure  a  better 
education.  Seven  became  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  three  of  these  spent 
several  terms  in  college.  They  all  trace 
their  start  to  that  little  library  movement. 

History  delights  to  record  the  fame  of 
Lincoln,  Burritt,  Franklin  and  hosts  of 
others  who  received  their  inspiration  from 
the  books  they  read.  Many  of  lesser  fame 
have  been  led  to  a  better,  nobler  way  of 
living  through  the  influence  of  some  heroic 
character  of  whom  they  have  read.  How 
many  of  whom  the  world  never  hears  are 
encouraged  to  better  living  by  the  influence 
of  some  good  book!  How  essential  it  is, 
then,  that  an  abundance  of  good  reading  be 
supplied ! 

In  selecting  books  be  sure  to  include  a 
large  number  for  the  children.  They  are 
the  ones  most  easily  influenced  by  their  sur- 
roundings. They  have  not  the  power  of 
choosing  between  right  and  wrong  in  their 
earlier  years,  and  their  minds  are  plastic. 
If  the  surroundings  are  healthful  they  will 
develop  into  creditable  men  and  women. 
Surround  them  with  books  of  a  stimulating 
nature.  Encourage  them  to  emulate  the 
example  of  noble  men  and  women.  See  that 
they  are  associated  with  good  minds.  Teach 
them  habits  of  observation.  Give  them 
books  on  nature  studies  which  will  lead 
them  to  study  the  beauties  of  nature  all 
about  them.  The  study  is  fascinating,  and 
will  develop  in  them  habits  and  inclinations 
that  will  influence  them  through  life.  Books 
can  be  procured  so  cheaply  that  no  one 
should  be  denied  their  companionship. 


TWO  TYPICAL  COMMUNITIES 

When  we  speak  of  a  strong  grange  com- 
munity we  instinctively  think  of  a  neigh- 
borhood of  beautiful  and  artistic  homes, 
commodious  barns,  well-bred  stock,  and 
farms  well  tilled ;  progressive  schools,  with 
teachers  keenly  alive  to  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  age;  neat  churches,  with 
a  minister  well  groomed  and  glowing  with 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  and  of  a  church  choir 
of  sweet  voices  well  trained ;  of  free  rural- 
mail  routes,  and  of  a  telephone  system  con- 
necting the  farmers  with  one  another  and 
with  the  adjoining  town  and  the  far-away 
city.  We  think  them  the  most  favored  of 
humanity.  To  be  sure,  they  bear  unjust 
burdens,  but  even  with  these  adverse  condi- 
tions they  have  pleasant  homes,  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  a  horse  and  buggy 
always  at  hand.  In  their  grange  halls  they 
meet  for  social  and  intellectual  improvement. 
When  they  discuss  questions  of  public  im- 
portance they  know  that  in  hundreds  of 
other  halls  all  over  our  land  thousands  are 
pondering  over  the  same  subject.  This 
knowledge  of  kinship  of  interests  adds  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  to  their  discussions  and 
imbues  them  with  courage  to  act.  They  are 
the  farmers  who  back  up  their  words  by 
deeds.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  securing  legislation  favor- 
able to  our  interests.  They  have  had  the 
faith  to  believe  and  the  courage  to  do. 
They  are  not  the  servile  class,  but  the  free, 
independent  thinkers. 

In  thinking  of  these  more  favored  commu- 
nities, are  we  not  apt  to  overlook  the  other 
side  of  the  matter  ?  In  how  many  neighbor- 
hoods the  direct  opposite  is  found— run- 
down farms,  dejected-looking  houses  and 
barns,  schools  so  poor  as  to  hardly,  jus- 
tify the  name,  churches  the  scenes  of  brawls 
and  ill-natured  gossip,  and  the  people  dull  and 
spiritless,  often  quarrelsome.  They  grumble 
at  their  fate,  but  have  not  the  knowledge, 
hence  lack  the  courage  to  co-operate  with 
one  another.  Usually  there  are  a  few  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  who  long  for  a  better 
way  of  living,  but  fail  to  attain  it.  Their 
only  hope  is  to  sell  out  and  go  to  some  more 
favored  locality.  Probably  they  have  tried 
to  better  their  community,  but  all  their 
efforts  have  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 


We  seldom  find  good  stock  in  such  places, 
and  a  man  with  a  bank  account  is  a  genus 
homo  scarcely  known.  But  envy,  strife, 
ignorance,  discouragement  and  a  deadly 
fatalism  are  found. 

What  a  blessing  to  such  a  community  a 
good  grange  would  be!  How  the  tired 
eyes  would  brighten !  What  new  meaning 
life  would  hold !  What  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness would  unfold  before  them!  How 
mean  and  petty  would  their  frivolous  lives 
look,  and  their  causes  of  quarrels  and  heart- 
aches would  pale  into  insignificance  in  the 
light  of  new  hope,  new  ideals  and  new  lives. 
How  capable  of  judging  the  events  that 
daily  arise  they  would  become!  What  new 
courage  they  would  receive  from  knowing 
that  thousands  of  other  hearts  were  beating 
in  unison  with  theirs!  How  eagerly  they 
would  set  about  redressing  wrongs  and 
striving  for  a  nobler,  purer  citizenship  I 
Instead  of  a  community  hated  and  shunned 
by  all  it  would  become  a  blessed  retreat,  and 
a  center  from  which  would  radiate  an  intel- 
ligent helpfulness.  This  change  would  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  week  or  a  year.  Such 
changes  at  first  are  of  slow  growth ;  but  let  the 
impetus  be  given,  the  instruction  furnished, 
and  marvelous  results  will  follow.  It  will 
not  do  to  organize  a  grange  in  such  a  place 
and  leave  it  to  its  own  devices.  The  com- 
munity would  not  be  able  to  continue  it.  It 
should  be  visited  often,  helped  and  encour- 
aged until  it  learns  how  to  care  for  itself. 
The  end  will  fully  justify  the  means. 

When  we  realize  that  there  are  just  as 
large  families  in  the  ignorant  neighborhood, 
that  they  cast  as  many  votes,  and  their  votes 
are  just  as  good  as  those  of  their  cultured 
fellow-men,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  bring  such  a  place 
to  a  higher  type  of  civilization. 

The  problem  of  the  country  is  of  no  less 
importance  than  the  problem  of  the  city,  nor 
is  it  easier  of  solution.  We  have  our  slums 
that  must  be  purified,  our  ignorant  and 
vicious  that  must  be  helped  and  taught. 
There  is  no  better  way  than  that  of  establish- 
ing a  grange,  and  staying  with  it  until  it  can 
care  for  itself.  This  work  must  not  be  left 
entirely  to  the  deputy.  The  grange  does  not 
pay  them  enough  to  warrant  them  in  doing 
this  single-handed.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  wheresoever  he  may  be  found.  If 
you  want  the  deputy  to  do  the  work,  if  you 
are  willing  to  support  him  while  he  gives 
his  time  to  this  missionary  reform,  pay  him 
a  living  wage  and  send  him  forth.  It  will 
richly  repay  the  grange  as  an  organization. 
Every  backward  community  is  a  living  ob- 
struction to  good  work  by  the  wide-awake, 
intelligent  farmer.  The  grange  cannot  af- 
ford to  leave  it  in  darkness.  An  old-time 
fable  says  "J;hat  the  gods  divided  man  into 
men,  that  he  might  be  more  helpful  to  him- 
self, just  as  the  hand  was  divided  into 
fingers,  the  better  to  answer  its  end."  If  a 
finger  is  maimed  it  cripples  the  usefulness 
of  the  hand.  So  will  a  maimed,  distorted, 
ignorant  community  cripple  the  usefulness 
of  the  whole  body  of  farmers.  As  an  organ- 
ization of  farmers  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
business  with  us  that  we  help  these  commu- 
nities to  help  themselves.  Our  deputies  for 
the  most  part  are  capable  and  zealous ;  let 
us  uphold  them  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 


The  two  communities  are  typical.  Be- 
tween them  are  many  mediate  grades.  Then 
there  is  the  rich,  intelligent  communities, 
with  their  various  clubs  all  contributing  to 
the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  members.  No  one  doubts  the  excellent 
work  done,  or  questions  the  benefits  arising 
therefrom.  But  could  not  the  same  quality 
of  work  be  accomplished  if  connected  with 
the  grange  ?  Would  not  the  intelligence  of 
that  place  reach  a  larger  circle,  and  be  of  far 
greater  benefit  to  the  world  and  to  itself,  if 
connected  with  a  great  national  organiza- 
tion ?  Could  it  not  derive  greater  strength 
and  influence  in  legislative  matters  if  it 
voiced  its  demands  through  the  organization 
recognized  as  the  spokesman  of  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  ?  The  grange  has  all  the  ben- 
efits of  a  farmers'  club,  with  the  central 
organization  added.  In  its  meetings  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  dictate  what  questions 
should  be  discussed,  barring  political  and 
sectarian  ones.  Legislative  questions  are 
suggested  for  study,  and  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  farmers  discuss  them  as  a  unit. 
If  due  regard  were  paid  this  matter  there 
would  be  a  more  united  effort  on  any  ques- 
tion arising.  Brother  farmers,  let  us  get 
together,  talk  and  act  together.  The  grange 
needs  you,  you  need  the  grange.  With  your 
trained  intelligence  you  could  do  a  noble 
work— far  nobler  and  greater  if  connected 
with  a  central  organization,  through  whose 
channels  you  could  pour  out  your  treasures 
of  knowledge  to  all  tjie  country  round. 


FARM  WAGON  ECONOMY 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co.. 
who  make  this  Klectric  Handy  Wagon  and 
the  now  famous  Klectric  Wheels,  have  solved 
the  problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low 
down  wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Electric 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  lit  any  wagon,  and  make 
practically  a  new  wagon  out 
of  the  old  one.  They  can  be  had 
in  any  height  desired  and  any 
width  of  tire  up  to  eight  inches. 
iWith  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy,  111. 


THIS  IS  OUR  VISITING  CARD 


No.  9 


Fodder 
Cutter 


The 
Appleton 


A  Foretaste  of  ''Appleton  Quality.*9 

Simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  superiority 
of  ''Appleton  Quality"  we  have 
c lusively 


th« 

sell  it  at  an 
price.  It  is  as 
chine  for  its  pQy. 
justly  celebrated 
Ensilage  and 
Has  2  'heavy  9-1d. 
cut,  etc.Everybody 
the  supply  is 
order  at  once  to  be' 
Should  you  want   a  larger 
fodder  cutter  or  ghred* 
shelter,  horse  power* 

wood  waw,  wind  mill,  steel  tanks,  etc,,  we  can  supply 
you  "Appleton  Quality"— which  is  the  best— there 
also,    160  page  convincing  catalogue  mailed  free. 
APPLETON  MFC.  CO., 
9  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III* 


built  the  best  ex- 
hand  fodder  cut- 
market  and  will 
extremely  low 
complete  a  ma- 
pose  as  any  of  our 
**J"JewHero" 
Fodder  Cutters, 
knives,  2  changes  of 
will  want  one,  and  as 
limited,   you  shoulA 
sure  of  getting  one. 

Sower  ensilage  and 
e  r ,  a  hunker, 
feed  grinder, 


Get  Your  Money's  Worth. 

You  will  find  this  cooker  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  Absolutely  full  measure  —  (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  "70  gallons");  one-half 
cheaper  than  any  other;  simplest;  lasts  for  genera- 
tions; quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  of 
fuel ;  coal  or  wood  ;  7  sizes,  15  to  70  gallons.  Send 
for  circular.   Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS,  &  CO., 

factory  to  farmer.     20  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Like  a  Bull  Dog 

for  strength  is  the  CHANDLEE 
FENCE.  You  build  it  yourself, 
you  control  all  the  conditions 
of  height,  weight,  closeness  of 
stays,  cost,  etc.  It  requires  no 
,  expensive  machinery.  The 
secret  is  in  the  use  of  our 
CHANDLEE  LOCK.  It 
makes  the  stays  stay  where 
you  put  them,  on  any  kind 
or  size  of  wire.  There  is  no 
twisting  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  wires. 
It's  strong,  handsome,  safe  and  cheap.  WE 
WANT  A<iENT8  and  will  reserve  exclusive  territory  for  the 
right  men.  Write  to-day  for  catalog,  terms,  etc.  To-morrow  may 
be  too  late,  for  some  other  man  may  ask  for  the  territory  you  want. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  13  S.  Howard  St..  Baltimore,  MA 


No.  r 

Ilurd 

Steel 


The  Most  Cider 


'  the 


of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  ran  lie  secured   from  a  gl 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's   Fair.    Get  our  free 
iliitstriitef!  catalogue  before  buying. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mi.  Ulleud,  Ohio. 


WOOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 


HARROW 


the  original  and  still  tlie  best  J 
harrow  of  Its  kind.    All  wood  off' 
best  seasoned  white,  oak. 
Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  steel. 
Provided  with  guards.  Channel  steel, 
never-sllp  clips  for  holding  teeth. 
Strong,  durable  and  efficient.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  4 
The  supply  is  limited.    Large  general  catalogue  mailed  free. 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MFG.CO.,  Dept.  B,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It  takes  all  the  cream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour's  time.  Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  hal  f  as  much.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  $1 1.  Free  catalogue  and  testi- 
monials. Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep'torCo.,125  Factory  S.q.,Watertown,  N.V. 


CYCLONE 


SEED 
SOWER 


SAVES 


SS  Clover 

AND  SEED 

^g^jr.;;  Increase  of  crop  pays  for  seeder 
^- first  10  acres.  Tried  and  true. 
"25  years  the  Standard.  Sent  on 
trial.   Special  offer  and  circu- 
ars  free.   Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana*  Indiana. 


y€  Buggy  Wheels  with  Tire  on,  $6.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $9.75 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  of  every  description.  Send 
for  catalogue  giving;  prices  on  wheels  'i  to  4  in. 
tread,  with  full  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
order.  Address  W.  F.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


^GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.Ae.  Best  root- 
ed stock. Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  vine*  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOtSCll.  Vredonls,  N.T. 
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February  15,  1900 


i  wonder  if  all  our  readers  know 
how  good  bean  soup  can  be  made 
without  meat,  bones  or  stock. 
Black  beans  are  preferable  for 
soup,  or  if  you  have  saved  more 
than  you  need  for  seed  of  any 
of  the  garden  snap-beans,  this  is 
just  the  use  to  make  of  them. 

Put  a  pint  of  dry  beans  to  soak 
over  night;  in  the  morning  drain 
off  the  water  and  put  the  beans  over  the 
fire  in  Wo  quarts  of  cold  water.  Slice  one 
small  onion  and  fry  it  in  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter  until  it  is  a  light  yellow, 
then  add  it  to  the  beans.  If  you  have 
celery,  cut  up  the  root  and  green  leaves  of 
one  bunch,  or  put  in  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  celery-seed.  Simmer  the  beans  three  or 
four  hours,  or  until  they  are  soft,  adding 
from  time  to  time  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water 
as  the  water  boils  away.  Have  about  two 
quarts  of  the  soup  when  the  beans  are  soft. 
Now  rub  all  through  a  sieve,  put  back  in  the 
soup-pot  and  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
one  salt-spoonful  of  black  pepper,  one  fourth 
of  a  salt-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  and  one 
salt-spoonful  of  mustard.  Put  another  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and  when 
it  melts  stir  into  it  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour.  Let  it  brown  slightly,  then  pour  into 
it  slowly  one  cupful  of  the  soup,  stirring  it  all 
the  time  as  you  would  make  gravy.  When 
it  is  smooth  stir  it  into  the  soup,  let  it  boil 
up  once  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

This  soup  is  nice  served  with  croutons 
instead  of  crackers.  To  make  the  crou- 
tons, cut  some  slices  of  stale  bread,  trim  off 
the  crust,  butter  them  thinly,  cut  into  half- 
inch  squares,  put  them  on  a  pie-pan  and  set 
in  a  medium-hot  oven  until  the  croutons  are 
a  very  light  brown.  Serve  croutons  hot  with 
the  soup. 

a. 

If  you  have  no  smoke-house,  and  want  to 
smoke  one  or  two  hams  at  home,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  good  plan :  Take  a  large  barrel  and 
put  a  stick  across  it  near  trie  bottom,  fasten- 
ing it  securely,  and  hang  the  hams  on  it. 
Have  a  trench  dug  large  enough  to  hold,  a 
joint  of  stovepipe,  lay  in  the  pipe  and  fill  up 
the  trench,  leaving  both  ends  open.  Over 
one  end  of  the  trench  set  the  barrel,  open 
end  down,  and  throw  a  little  dirt  around  it 
to  stop  any  crevices.  Build  a  fire  in  the 
other  end  of  the  stovepipe  with  green-hick- 
ory chips  and  sawdust,  set  a  flat  stone  or 
a  piece  of  iron  up  to  the  pipe  for  a  door  and 
the  smoke  will  draw  through  the  pipe  and  fill 
the  barrel.  Medium-sized  hams  will  require 
five  or  six  days  to  smoke.  When  the  fire 
is  made  in  the  barrel  directly  under  the 
hams  they  are  apt  to  get  too  hot,  and  I  have 
known  them  to  fall  down  on  the  fire.  I  am 
told  some  build  smoke-houses  with  the  place 
for  the  fire  outside  and  a  trench  as  above 
described.  Home-cured  hams  are  so  much 
better  than  those  cured  by  the  patent  pro- 
cess. 

& 

"Law,  honey,  don'  yo'  pahball  yo'  ham 
foh  yo'  brail  it?"  asked  an  old  colored 
auntie.  "We-uns  alius  do."  I  tried  it  and 
now  "we-uns  alius  do." 

Ham  for  either  frying  or  broiling  is  much 
better  if  parboiled.  Scrub  the  ham  as  if  for 
boiling.  Boil  a  ten-pound  ham  slowly  for 
two  hours,  and  then  keep  it  in  a  cold  place 
and  slice  it  as  you  would  a  raw  ham.  After 
you  have  used  all  that  will  slice  nicely  for 
broiling  or  frying,  the  rest  may  be  chopped 
very  fine,  allowing  two  parts  of  lean  to  one  of 
fat.  Season  it  well  with  pepper  and  a  little 
ground  cloves  and  mace,  pack  it  in  a  stone 
jar,  cover,  and  set  it  in  a  kettle  of  water. 
Let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  hours,  then 
stir  it  up  well  and  pack  it  down  tightly  in 
small  jars.  Pour  enough  grease  from  fried 
meat  over  it  to  cover  it  well,  and  paste  a 
paper  over  the  tops  of  the  jars.  If  this  is 
well  seasoned  it  will  keep  a  long  time  in  a 
cool  place  and  be  found  nice  for  sandwiches, 
croquettes,  etc. 

A. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  will  consult  my 
•Household  Mentor,' "  said  my  friend  when  I 
asked  her  advice  about  a  household  matter ; 
then  going  to  her  pantry  she  brought  out  a 
large  scrap-book.  "I  used  to  come  across  so 
many  useful  receipts  and  hints,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  then  in  the  hour  of  need  could 
not  recall  them.  So  I  got  this  scrap-book, 
and  now  I  always  read  with  scissors  and 
pencil  at  hand.  If  I  do  not  want  to  cut  the 
paper  in  which  I  find  some  hint  about  house- 
hold work,  care  of  flowers  or  children,  I 


copy  it,  and  in  either  case  preserve  it  in  my 
scrap-book,  which  has  become  to  me  a  ver- 
itable 'Household  Mentor.' " 
■J. 

"Take  walks  in  the  winter!"  exclaimed 
my  little  neighbor,  "why,  I  do  not  have  time, 
and  if  I  did  I  cannot  see  where  the  pleasure 
would  be."  Women  need  to  walk  in  the 
winter  more  than  at  any  other  time.  In 
warm  weather  the  house  is  open  and  they 
get  some  fresh  air  without  going  out.  By  a 
little  planning  time  will  be  found,  and  very 
soon  the  oddity  of  the  idea  will  wear  off. 
Dress  warmly  and  soon  you  will  enjoy  these 
walks  and  they  will  make  you  feel  like  new. 
A  short,  thick  jacket,  skirts  which  clear  the 
ground,  a  hood  and  warm  mittens,  with  over- 
shoes or  rubber  boots,  will  effectually  pre- 
vent any  discomfort,  and  such  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  exhilaration  comes  from  defy- 
ing the  sharp,  wintry  air  as  will  soon  make 
you  feel  that  you  will  deny  yourself  almost 
anything  else  rather  than  your  daily  walk. 

Maida  McL. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  FARMERS  AND  FARMERS' 
WIVES 

"A  typical  country  scene"  suggests  itself 
to  my  mind  as  I  view  from  my  window  the 
yardful  of  chickens,  turkeys  and  pigs,  and 
the  destruction  the  last-named  have  wrought 
with  the  sod  when  it  was  wet.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  yard  is  not  pig-tight,  and  if  the 
little  fellows  were  shut  up  they  would  die ; 
as  it  is  they  are  certainly  a  "necessary 
nuisance." 

Perhaps  the  scene  described  would  be  any- 
thing but  charming  to  some,  and  I  admit  that 
a  tight  fence  at  least  would  be  an  improve- 
ment ;  but  who  ever  had  a  fence  that  would 
not  at  times  refuse  to  turn  turkeys  and 
chickens  ? 

To  the  average  farmer's  wife  the  scene  has 
its  attractions.  It  not  only  represents  a 
great  portion  of  what  she  by  hard  work  ac- 
complished through  the  past  summer,  but 
there  is  life  and  animation,  which,  though 
seen  only  in  the  poultry  about  the  door, 
mean  something  to  the  woman  shut  in  for 
the  winter  with  only  brown  pastures  and 
wood  to  view,  or  else  a  broad  expanse  of 
snow-clad  landscape.  So  be  careful  before 
you  think  her  ambition  does  not  soar  higher 
than  her  surroundings  would  indicate. 

While  to  the  extent  these  things  were  in- 
tended to  benefit  she  enjoys  them,  yet  to  the 
true  woman,  be  her  environments  what  they 
may,  there  are  aspirations  and  longings  as 
far  apart  from  the  scene  suggested  as  come 
to  you,  my  dear  reader,  who  would  perhaps 
hold  in  contempt  the  "scene,"  and  also  the 
idea  of  there  being  in  the  life  and  mind 
of  the  farmer's  wife  anything  suggestive  of 
high  ideals  lived  up  to  each  day.  Yet  it  is 
true.  If  only  you  were  penetrating  enough 
to  see  into  her  heart,  as  each  day  she  goes 
about  tasks  either  of  love  or  necessity  for 
her  husband  and  family,  you  would  discern 
an  eagerness  for  knowledge  for  which  you 
have  never  given  her  credit. 

As  she  sits  in  the  evenings  reading  her 
monthly  magazine— perhaps  her  only  lit- 
erature in  all  the  year— how  eagerly  she 
scans  its  pages  for  something  helpful  and 
strengthening  in  the  building  of  character 
and  expansion  of  intellect,  something  to  aid 
in  hushing  her  own  sorrows,  that  her  life 
may  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  giving  of  joy 
to  others. 

Often  you  would  see  a  heart  that  bleeds 
while  the  face  smiles  compassionately,  and 
she  speaks  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  to 
the  down-trodden  or  sorrowing  who  seek  her, 
knowing  they  are  sure  of  a  friend  and  sym- 
pathizer, never  stopping  to  think  that  it  is 
only  by  experience  she  can  enter  into  their 
griefs.  Oh,  no ;  she  has  always  seemed  so 
"happy  and  contented"  they  did  not  dream 
she  had  ever  known  sorrow.  Yet  her  sym- 
pathy soothes,  even  though  they  stop  not  to 
inquire  why,  and  as  the  cloud  is  lifted  she 
reverently  thanks  God  for  a  sorrow  which  is 
the  means  of  bringing  her  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  grief  of  others. 

Who  shall  say  there  is  nothing  noble  in 
the  woman  described,  be  she  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  performing  her  daily  work  with  her 
own  hands,  or  a  woman  with  the  most  taste- 
ful surroundings? 

The  true  woman  is  she  who  forms  and 
lives  up  to  lofty  ideals  regardless  of  sur- 
roundings. Then  surely  she  who  does  so 
when  surroundings  are  not  in  accordance 
with  her  desires  and  aspirations  is  noble 


indeed.  Do  not  imagine  the  picture  over- 
drawn. Such  women  are  the  wives  and 
mothers  in  thousands  of  our  American  homes 
to-day— women  of  intellect  and  ambition, 
with  hearts  full  of  affection,  which  are  daily 
being  sacrificed  for  those  they  love. 

But  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  is  it 
quite  right  that  this  sacrifice  be  allowed  to 
go  so  far?  These  women  themselves  need 
help  and  sympathy.  Where  shall  they  find 
it?  Not,  I  am  sure,  in  an  illumined  picture 
or  story  of  city  life,  where  there  are  just  as 
many— yes,  more— disadvantages  in  some 
ways  than  advantages  in  others;  certainly 
not  in  the  haughty  manner  of  one  seeming 
to  say  "country  bred;"  not  in  the  woman 
who,  though  perhaps  her  best  friend,  can 
come  out  from  the  city  to  visit,  yet  enter  no 
further  into  her  plans  than  feel  it  a  shame 
to  get  up  to  breakfast  at  six,  when  perhaps 
even  then  the  meal  was  deferred  an  hour 
that  all  might  be  served  at  once,  thereby 
economizing  strength  for  other  imperative 
duties,  and  giving  an  hour  more  of  rest  to 
one  so  unappreciative. 

Where,  then  ?  Let  it  begin  at  home.  If 
only  each  husband  and  father  would  study 
to  broaden  the  mind  of  wife  and  child  as  he 
does  to  provide  for  their  bodily  comfort  soon 
would  we  see  the  country  woman  able  to 
cope  with  her  city  cousin.  If  she  does  not 
as  it  is,  it  is  from  no  want  of  brightness  nor 
because  of  a  less  receptive  heart  or  faculty. 
If  a  husband,  father  or  brother  doubts  my 
statement,  try  proving  me  wrong  by  offering 
wife,  mother  or  sister,  or  all,  the  very  best 
advantages  you  can  afford.  Present  to  them 
periodicals  and  magazines  especially  adapted 
to  the  broadening  of  minds  and  upbuilding 
of  character ;  surprise  them  with  a  good 
book,  and  note  the  pleasure  it  gives  even 
before  they  read;  draw  on  their  minds  for 
the  impression  made  as  they  read.  You  will 
in  your  delight  of  the  unfolding  of  mind 
forget  you  made  the  experiment  to  prove  my 
mistake,  while  I,  could  I  know  you  had 
taken  my  advice,  would  be  so  pleased  that 
simply  triumph  over  you  would  be  the  least 
of  my  thoughts. 

Farmers,  wake  up  to  these  duties  you  owe 
your  wives !  Do  not  allow  them  to  feel  the 
sacrifice  they  make  for  you  is  unappreciated. 
You  will  love  your  wife  more,  and  respect 
yourself  as  you  behold  the  joy  such  giving 
cannot  but  bring  to  the  woman  who  would 
be  true  to  herself,  to  you  and  to  God. 

Farmers'  wives,  I  appeal  to  you.  Join  me 
in  standing  for  each  other,  or  for  ourselves, 
as  you  please ;  the  terms  to  me  seem  synony- 
mous.  In  so  doing  we  help  ourselves  as  well 
as  each  other,  and  command  the  respect  of 
those  we  admire  and  love.  We  must  com- 
bine if  we  would  derive  the  greatest  good 
that  may  issue  from  earnest  effort.    B.  S. 


NEW-YEAR'S  RESOLUTIONS 

"We  live  not  by  years  or  by  ages, 
But  simply  from  day  unto  day." 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  the  above 
couplet  is  true.  How  sadly  discouraged  we 
would  become  if  it  were  not.  Some  of  us 
may  even  thus  soon  be  disheartened  because 
we  have  not  been  the  better  able  to  keep  our 
New- Year's  resolutions.  We  declared  that 
we  would  not  allow  ourselves  to  become 
angry  at  trifles,  that  we  would  break  our- 
selves of  the  nagging  habit,  even  if  we  had 
acquired  it  in  a  diminutive  degree  only.  Yes, 
we  had  determined  that  only  kindness,  con- 
sideration and  courtesy  should  mark  our 
manner  and  speech  during  the  coming  year, 
and  yet— and  yet— we  are  sorry  to  admit 
it,  we  can  remember  that  once  or  twice— 
surely  not  more  than  that— we  have  proved 
traitor  to  our  good  resolutions.  Then  do  we 
remember  that  "Xot  failure,  but  low  aim  is 
crime,"  and  the  couplet  again  repeats  itself, 

"We  live  not  by  years  or  by  ages, 
But  simply  from  day  unto  day." 

Tims  each  day  is  a  new  day,  and  we  may 
begin  all  over  again,  remembering  that  if 
we  "Keep  close  to  the  Prince  of  the  Ages," 
"He  will  give  wisdom  and  power." 

We  as  mothers  and  home-makers  should 
have  a  foundation  principle  that  should 
govern  our  every  action.  We  should  deter- 
mine to  be  scrupulously  polite  in  whatever 
we  do  or  say. 

"That  is  easy  enough,"  say  you? 

Xot  so  easy  as  we  imagine  when  we  come 
to  study  all  that  this  implies. 

Have  we  never  in  the  least  degree  shown 
the  slightest  disrespect  to  our  husband? 
Are  we  always  as  careful  of  our  words  to 
our  own  child  as  we  are  to  our  neighbor's 
child? 

"But  they  are  so  aggravating  at  times," 
you  say. 

True ;  but  is  that  not  the  greater  reason 
why  we  should  keep  sweet?  We  remember 
how  it  was  with  Lydgate  in  "Middlemarch ;" 


he  felt  that  he  must  be  the  stronger  because 
of  Bosamond's  weakness. 

What  numberless  heartaches  might  be 
avoided  if  husband  and  wife  while  yet  in 
their  honeymoon  should  firmly  resolve  never 
to  be  impolite  to  each  other.  What  an 
amount  of  nagging  would  be  buried  forever. 
What  a  quantity  of  fault-finding  would  never 
be  allowed  to  see  life.  How  much  twitting 
should  be  done  away  with  for  all  time. 
What  a  numberless  amount  of  unkind  re- 
marks and  acts  would  never  see  the  light  of 
day.  How  much  more  room  would  there  be 
in  the  home  for  love  to  grow.  How  much 
more  homelike  would  be  the  house. 

Can  we  expect  children  to  show  respect  to 
parents  who  do  not  show  respect  to  each 
other  ?  Will  they  be  courteous,  genteel  and 
patient  when  their  parents  are  not  so? 

An  unpleasant  disposition,  like  the  roots 
of  vegetation,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
If  it  were  not  nourished  it  would  die.  Its 
soil  is  the  soul.  Therein  it  finds  its  ready 
nutriments;  therein,  plant-like,  it  spreads 
its  roots  in  confidence  of  support.  More 
than  this,  it  is  a  banian-tree,  which,  discon- 
tented with  what  nourishment  it  secures 
from  the  soil  of  any  one  soul,  strikes  its 
spreading  branches  down  into  other  hearts 
also.  It  must  have  its  food  or  die.  Then 
let  us  bravely  say  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned we  will  deprive  it  of  its  food,  and 
make  it  die.  We  can  do  it.  A  field  full  of 
wheat  has  little  room  for  tares. 

"This  is  the  cruel  cross  of  life,  to  be 
Full-visioned  only  when  the  ministry 
Of  death  has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  the  place 
Of  some  dear  presence  is  but  empty  space; 
What  recollected  service  e'er  can  then 
Give  consolation  for  the  might  have  been?" 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


TWO  NEW  FISH  RECEIPTS 

Herring.— Two  herrings,  six  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  grated  and  sifted  toast,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  veal,  one  onion  cut  fine 
and  stewed  in  butter,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  two  tablespoonf uls  of  sour  cream,  some 
grated  bread-crumbs  and  some  melted  but- 
ter. Soak  the  herrings  four  or  five  hours, 
then  skin  them,  remove  the  entrails,  heads 
and  all  the  bones,  and  chop  very  fine ;  then 
mix  with  the  grated  toast,  veal,  onion,  yolks 
of  eggs  and  cream.  Mix  thoroughly,  then 
put  in  a  well-buttered  pan,  sprinkle  with 
the  bread-crumbs  and  melted  butter,  bake 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  then  turn  out 
on  a  dish,  and  serve.  This  is  a  very  delights 
ful  and  appetizing  dish. 

Codfish.— Freshen  one  pound  of  codfish, 
and  cook  until  done.  Take  a  package  of 
macaroni,  break  into  two-inch  pieces,  and 
boil  until  tender ;  drain,  put  a  layer  of  the 
macaroni  in  a  granite  baking-dish,  sprinkle 
over  it  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  also  drop  bits 
of  butter  over  it,  then  a  layer  of  fish,  and  so 
on  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full.  Take  five 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  one  half 
cupful  of  sweet  milk;  stir  the  flour  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  some  of  the  milk,  then 
beat  the  eggs,  milk  and  flour  well,  and  pour 
over  the  mixture  in  the  dish.  Bake  care- 
fully about  fifteen  minutes. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Mackintosh. 


USES  OF  SKIM-MILK 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  skim- 
milk  is  as  a  food  for  poultry.  I  have  found 
from  experience  that  hens  lay  much  more 
abundantly  when  I  have  plenty  of  skim- 
milk  to  give  them  each  day.  They  are  very 
fond  of  it  when  sweet,  and  also  eat  it  greed- 
ily when  sour.  They  seem  to  enjoy  it,  too, 
when  mixed  with  the  grain  in  making 
"mash"  food.  The  casein  contained  in  the 
milk  is  very  valuable  in  the  formation  of 
the  white  of  the  egg. 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  all  know  that 
that  new  old-time  product,  cottage  cheese,  is 
made  from  clabbered  milk.  The  clabbered 
milk  should  be  heated  in  a  crock  or  new  pan ; 
then  when  the  whey  is  thoroughly  separated 
from  the  heavier  part  empty  the  whole  in  a 
bag  and  hang  it  up  where  it  can  drain  till 
the  clabber  is  dry;  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  rich  sweet  cream,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
place  in  a  dish,  garnishing  with  parsley- 
leaves. 

If  oleo  and  brown  sugar  are  added  to  skim- 
milk  that  is  fed  to  calves  it  will  be  found 
that  the  veal  will  be  much  fatter  than  when 
milk  alone  is  used. 

In  some  instances  milk-cows  have  been 
induced  to  drink  the  skim-milk  with  very 
good  results,  as  it  contains  nearly  all  the 
elements  of  new  milk  except  the  fat;  and  as 
this  can  be  made  up  from  other  foods  it  is 
found  to  be  a  very  cheap  food,  one  that  causes 
the  cow  to  give  an  abundance  of  rich,  fresh 
milk.  Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 
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RECRIMINATION 

I. 

Said  Life  to  Death,  "Rethinks,  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  not  can  y  such  an  awesome  face 
To  terrify  the  helpless  human  race ; 

And  if  indeed  those  wondrous  tales  be  true 

Of  happiness  beyond,  and  if  I  knew 
About  the  boasted  blessings  of  that  place, 
I  would  not  hide  so  miserly  all  truer 

Of  my  vast  knowledge.  Death,  if  I  were  you! 

But,  like  a  glorious  angel,  I  would  lean 
Above  the  pathway  of  each  sorrowing  soul, 
Hope  in  my  eyes,  and  comfort  in  my  breath, 

And  strong  conviction  in  my  radiant  mien, 
The  while  I  whispered  of  that  beauteous  goal. 
This  would  I  do  if  I  were  you,  O  Death." 

II. 

Said  Death  to  Life,  "If  I  were  you,  my  friend, 
I  would  not  lure  confiding  souls  each  day 
With  fair  false  smiles  to  enter  on  a  way 

So  filled  with  pain  and  trouble  to  the  end; 

I  would  not  tempt  those  whom  I  should  defend, 
Nor  stand  unmoved  and  see  them  go  astray ; 
Nor  would  I  force  unwilling  souls  to  stay 

Who  longed  for  freedom,  were  I  you,  my  friend ; 

But,  like  a  tender  mother,  I  would  take 
The  weary  world  upon  my  sheltering  breast. 
And  wipe  away  its  tears,  and  soothe  its  strife ; 

I  would  fulfill  my  promises,  and  make 
My  children  bless  me  as  they  sank  to  rest, 
Where  now  they  curse— if  I  were  you,  O  Life." 

III. 

Life  made  no  answer,  and  Death  spoke  again: 

"I  would  not  woo  from  God's  sweet  nothingness 

A  soul  to  being,  if  I  could  not  bless 
And  crown  it  with  all  joy.   If  unto  men 
My  face  seems  awesome,  tell  me,  Life,  why  then 

Do  they  pursue  nie,  mad  for  my  caress, 

Believing  in  my  silence  lies  redress 
For  your  loud  falsehoods?"  (so  Death  spoke 
again). 

"Oh,  it  is  well  for  you  I  am  not  fair- 
Well  that  I  hide  behind  a  voiceless  tomb 
The  mighty  secrets  of  that  other  place ; 
Else  would  you  stand  in  impotent  despair. 
While  unfledged  souls  straight  from  the  mother's 
womb 

Bushed  to  my  arms,  and  spat  upon  your  face ! " 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  April  Century. 

■a. 

A  (?)  SOCIAL 

What  new  can  we  get  up  under  the 
head  of  amusement  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion often  asked.  Why  not  have 
"a  (?)  evening,"  if  entertainment 
for  a  private  party  be  desired,  or  "a  (?) 
social"  if  it  be  for  a  more  public  occasion  ? 

A  social  of  whatever  nature  always  meeis 
with  better  success  if  invitations  are  sent 
far  and  wide  to  all  who  will  be  at  all  likely 
to  come.  These  invitations  must  be  "cute," 
no  matter  how  inexpensive  they  are. 

On  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper  have  this  quo- 
tation type-written : 

Yellow  and  red  were  the  apples, 

And  the  ripe  pears  russet-brown, 
And  the  peaches  had  stolen  blushes 
From  the  girls  who  shook  them  down. 

On  a  sheet  of  red  paper  let  the  following 
appear : 

What  is  it?  Apple  Social. 

When  is  it?  March  5th,  7  to  11  p.  m. 

Where  is  it?  Look  and  see. 

By  whom  given?.   .  .  .  Alpha  Club. 
For  whom  given?  i  .  .  YOU. 
Why?  To  get  the  B.  A.  P.  or  the  L.  A.  P.  or  the 
P.  A.  P. 

Bring  ten  cents— two  nickels  or  a  dime. 

You  may  imagine  that  curiosity  if  nothing 
else  will  be  aroused  and  will  prompt  a  goodly 
number  of  young  and  old  to  "look  and  see" 
where  the  unique  social  is  to  be  held,  and 
report  themselves  on  hand  promptly  to  see 
what  it  all  means. 

As  each  guest  enters  the  room  have  the 
committee  hand  him  a  small  card  on  which 
is  written  a  letter  and  a  number,  and  tell 
him  to  find  as  many  persons  as  he  can  who 
hold  the  same  number.  A  merry  search 
will  ensue.  At  a  given  signal  those  holding 
the  same  number  are  instructed  to  place  the 
letters  together  to  form  the  name  of  the 
apple  which  has  thus  been  dissected.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  T  U  S  R  S  E 
makes  russet.  But  to  get  bellflower  out  of 
LLLEEOEBWFis  not  so  simple. 

The  varieties  at  last  being  rightly  named 
and  spelled,  the  members  of  each  group  are 
to  be  informed  that  a  poem  must  be  com- 
posed by  them  containing  the  name  of  their 
apple.  It  matters  not  how  strongly  they 
protest  against  it,  the  decree  has  gone  forth, 
and  the  work  must  be  done.  At  the  tap  of 
the  bell  all  pencils  are  laid  aside,  and  what 
has  been  written  has  been  written,  and  what 
has  not  been  written  cannot  be  read,  that  is 
all. 

The  "russet  crowd"  may  produce  the  fol- 
lowing effusion,  or  something  equally  as 
meritorious(?) : 

Beautiful  russet,  with  sunburnt  cheek, 

Wish  I  could  taste  you,  you're  so  sweet; 

A  sight  of  you  now  would  cure  a  sore  eye, 

And,  my!  how  good  you'd  taste  in  a  piece  of  pie! 


-  Judges  will  need  to  be  appointed,  and  the 
fortunate  man  or  maiden  who  is  declared  to 
be  the  best  poet  will  receive  an  immense 
apple  pie,  while  a  tiny  tart  will  be  presented 
to  the  "booby."  This  explains  the  letters  B. 
A.  P.  and  L.  A.  P.,  big  apple  pie  and  little 
apple  pie,  and  when  each  one  has  eaten  a 
piece  of  apple  pie  he  knows  what  P.  A,  P. 
signifies. 

After  refreshments  any  kind  of  amuse- 
ments may  be  engaged  in.  Much  sport  is 
often  derived  by  calling  for  impromptu 
speeches  on  "the  apple,"  or  music,  rec- 
itations or  readings  may  be  had  on  the 
subject.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  en- 
tertainment let  it  not  be  "stiff." 

Ella  Baktlktt  Simmons. 

PRESERVE  THE  COMPLEXION 

The  desire  to  be  beautiful  was  born  in  the 
heart  of  every  woman,  and  is  praiseworthy 
rather  than  to  be  condemned  or  condoned. 
While  an  occasional  few  look  on  with  disap- 
proval and  comment  at  the  attempt  and 
effort  made  by  many  women  to  preserve  their 
complexion  and  to  remain  as  youthful  and 
attractive  as  possible,  the  world  in  general 
has  come  to  accept  facial  massage  and  care 
of  the  skin  as  part  of  a  womanly  duty  to  self 
and  family,  and  in  nowise  a  waste  of  time 
or  money. 

"Personal  beauty  endows  its  possessor 
with  an  influence  everywhere  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  desire  to  be  beautiful 
is  inherent."  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  a 
feeling  of  envy  crosses  the  mind  and  adds 
another  line  of  care  to  the  face  of  one  who, 
seeing  her  sister  friends  admired  and  called 
attractive,  looks  herself  again  in  the  face  as 
she  stands  before  her  glass,  and  notes  that 
her  own  face  is  growing  seamed  and  wrinkled 
and  her  complexion  coarsened  and  faded. 
And  still  she  goes  carelessly  on,  declaring 
that  she  "doesn't  care,"  when  every  one 
knows  that  she  does. 

Though  plain  of  features,  many  a  woman 
has  been  called  beautiful  whose  sole  beauty, 
when  closely  examined  and  summed,  has 
been  found  to  consist  of  a  soft,  velvety  skin 
free  of  wrinkles  and  whitened  by  constant 
care.  Few  women  seem  willing  to  give 
proper  personal  care  to  retaining  the  fresh- 
ness of  complexion  that  in  youth  remarked 
them  as  bright,  pretty  girls.  But  without 
that  care  the  most  beautiful  face  will  grow 
unlovely  as  the  years  creep  on,  wJiile  the 
always  plainer  face  of  her  who  takes  the  time 
and  the  thought  and  the  care  to  retain  the 
little  of  "good  looks"  that  was  hers  by- 
birthright  grows  younger  in  appearance, 
despite  the  inroads  of  time.  And  her  friends 
are  surprised  that  she  does  not  fade  and 
"grow  old"— does  not  lose  her  youthful  look. 

4. 

The  spring  winds  roughen  and  tan  the 
complexion  if  one  allows  them  to,  and  the 
heat  and  fierceness  of  the  summer's  sunshine 
burn  and  redden  and  blister,  and  a  coarse- 
ness of  texture  of  the  skin  will  follow,  the  face 
will  become  parched  and  wrinkled,  and  years 
that  do  not  belong  there  are  suggested  to 
those  who  look  upon  it,  not  knowing  how 
old  or  how  young  is  the  owner.  And  all  be- 
cause a  woman  does  not  know  how  to  pre- 
serve her  complexion,  or  that  she  will  not 
take  the  time  and  pains  to  preserve  it,  or 
that  she  really  does  not,  as  she  says,  care 
for  the  results  that  are  following  her  neglect 
of  personality.  The  latter  we  cannot  believe. 
We  do  not  believe  it,  though  she  repeat  it 
over  and  over.  For  care  she  does,  else  she 
is  not  in  every  reality  a  womanly  woman, 
for  a  womanly  woman  loves  both  to  be  loved 
and  admired.  Mothers  love  to  be  the  admira- 
tion of  their  children,  and  children,  old  and 
young,  love  to  look  upon  the  mother-face 
and  find  her  pretty,  her  skin  soft  and  white 
and  but  few  if  any  wrinkles  there,  be  she 
ever  so  well  along  in  years.  And  the  hus- 
band of  many  years,  as  well  as  the  lover, 
takes  pride  in  the  pretty-faced  wife,  the  well- 
preserved  woman  that  has  been  so  long  his 
companion  and  his  home-maker. 

And  why  should  she  not  be  beautiful  if  she 
can  ?  If  the  Creator  bestowed  the  gift  of  a 
beautiful  face  or  of  even  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, though  all  other  attributes  of  beauty 
were  withheld,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  all  to 
preserve,  to  retain  and  to  perfect  the  gift  as 
best  they  know  how.  Not  understanding, 
she  is  wisest  who  ponders  and  reads  and 
who  puts  into  effect  such  knowledge  as  she 
gleans.  It  is  right  that  she  expends  both 
time  and  dollars  toward  this  most  laudable 
and  legitimate  end.  To  accomplish  this  the 
most  assiduous  care  must  be  bestowed.  Ac- 
cording as  the  work  is  well  and  often  done 
or  greatly  neglected  will  the  results  be  sat- 
isfactory or  indifferent.  It  is  worth  doing 
well,  for  the  prize  is  worth  the  exertion 
of  the  victor. 


Thorough  and  oft  bathing  of  the  entire 
body  is  necessary.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  every  woman  understands  and  practises 
much  bathing  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness,  even  though  no  thought  of 
her  complexion  came  into  her  mind  at  the 
time.  But  in  the  bathing  of  the  face  and 
neck  too  great  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
detail.  One  must  study  the  nature  and  needs 
of  their  own  skin,  for  while  the  face  of  one 
will  respond  in  tone  and  vigor  to  hot-water 
baths,  the  face  of  another  will  not  endure  it 
without  a  coarsening,  roughening  effect. 

To  the  latter  the  warm-water  bath  will  be 
best.  One  who  uses  advantageously  the  hot 
water  for  her  face  follows  it  closely  with 
a  dash  of  cold  water— the  colder  the  better. 
The  physician  who  gave  me  lessons  of  a  verbal 
form  on  the  care  of  the  skin,  the  massaging 
of  the  face  and  obliteration  of  wrinkles  ad- 
vised the  use  of  ice  or  ice-water  immediately 
following  the  five  or  ten  minute  bath  in  as 
hot  water  as  the  face  could  bear.  And  I 
have  found  it  beneficial  and  a  very  pleasant 
treatment.  A  small  piece  of  ice  is  taken  from 
the  refrigerator  in  summer  and  smoothed 
over  the  face  and  neck  for  a  minute  or  two. 

In  facial  and  "fine  soaps"  the  best  obtain- 
able is  not  too  good  for  any  woman  to  use, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  Of  excellent  brands 
there  are  several  on  the  market,  and  none  of 
them  that  are  truly  of  the  best  can  be  bought 
for  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a  cake. 
The  cakes  are  small,  but  worth  the  price 
to  any  one  who  covets  the  boon  that  a  good 
complexion  is.  How  many  times,  though, 
have  I  found  women  using  the  coarsest  of 
laundry-soaps  for  the  bath  and  for  the  face, 
with  the  resultant  ruined  complexions, 
roughened  and  reddened  skin,  and  wrinkles 
fast  coming  and  deepening. 

And  I  have  never  failed  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon to  every  such  careless  woman  met  with. 
Some  have  accepted  the  sermon  all  in  good 
faith  and  have  immediately  turned  over  a 
"new  leaf."  Others  have  said,  "Don't  care." 
But  I  knew  they  did  care,  and  that  envy 
filled  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  that  re- 
sentment filled  their  hearts  likewise  at  the 
discovery  of  "the  difference"  in  complexions 
and  the  needlessly  penurious  practice  of  us- 
ing laundry-soaps  for  the  face. 

An  occasional  "can't  afford"  has  met  me 
when  I  have  suggested  the  best  of  soaps 
and  facial  creams  and  toilet  articles.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  can  afford  to 
lose  the  prioeless  gift  of  a  good  complexion 
when  five  dollars  a  year  will  preserve  it. 
Two  or  three  cakes  of  the  very  best  soap 
will  last  one  face  for  a  year,  and  be  used 
daily.  And  one  dollar  has  covered  the  cost 
of  soap  for  a  year  for  one  individual.  The 
remaining  four,  dollars  are  left  for  creams 
and  lotions.  It  is  sufficient,  and  there  will 
be  a  margin  besides. 

"I  shall  think  more  about  this  than  I  have 
ever  thought  before,"  said  a  wife  of  thirty- 
five  a  few  days  ago,  to  whom  I  had  talked 
of  the  necessity  of  caring  more  systemat- 
ically for  her  complexion,  a  woman  with 
plenty  of  means  at  hand,  and  plenty  of  lei- 
sure. No  reason  in  the  world  for  the  neglect 
of  her  facial  defects  except  carelessness  and 
thoughtlessness.  "I  shall  begin  at  once," 
she  said,  and  will  take  your  advice  as  to  the 
manner  of  bathing  and  massaging  the  face 
and  neck,  using  the  best  of  soaps,  facial 
creams,  etc.  I  know  my  complexion  is  get- 
ting bad.  I  seemed  to  think  I  must  endure 
it  as  a  part  of  the  coming  of  years  upon  me. 
But  I  see  now  how  I  may  improve  myself, 
and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I  confess  that  it  has 
been  with  misgivings  and  regrets  that  I  have 
watched  myself  grow  less  fresh  and  youth- 
ful in  face  and  neck.   I'll  begin  right  away." 

But  another  to  whose  home  I  went  I 
found  less  inclined  to  take  that  stand.  For 
finance  was  at  low  ebb  in  that  home,  and  the 
pretty-faced  young  wife  and  mother  does  not 
believe  that  she  can  afford  either  the  time  or 
the  necessary  things  to  give  to  her  own  per- 
sonal appearance.  I  visit  her  yearly,  and 
yearly  I  see  her  losing  her  once  beautiful 
complexion.  It  is  not  strange.  There  was 
not  in  that  house  a  particle  of  soap  except  a 
piece  of  tar-soap  and  coarse,  strong  soap  of 
her  own  home  make.  Her  face  is  showing 
the  effects  of  washing  with  hard  water  and 
these  soaps. 

And  as  we  take  constantly  from  the  skin, 
by  daily  bathing  with  soap  and  water,  its 
natural  oils,  we  are  causing  the  skin  to  grow 
harsh  and  dry  and  set  in  seams  and  wrin- 
kles. One  who  began  a  year  ago  to  give  daily 
attention  to  her  complexion  found  the  skin 
so  set  at  the  corners  of  her  eyes  and  in  .two 
deep  wrinkles  between  the  eyes,  just  above 
the  nose,  that  it  was  impossible  to  lift  the 
skin  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  But  in 
a  few  weeks'  time,  with  persistent  atten- 


tion to  bathing  the  face  in  hot  water,  mas- 
saging with  the  fingers  and  a  silver  face-roller 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  the  lines  grew 
less  and  less  deep  and  the  skin  so  flexible 
that  at  any  point  it  was  readily  taken  up  by 
thumb  and  finger.  The  skin  grew  softer  and 
whiter,  the  complexion  began  to  take  on  the 
freshness  of  years  ago,  and  friends  were 
soon  remarking  the  improved  appearance 
and  were  wondering  from  whence  sprang 
the  changed  condition  and  "looks." 

The  skin  must  be  nourished,  else  it  will 
wither  and  fade  as  does  a  plant  deprived  of 
water.  The  greater  number  of  cosmetics  or 
powders  for  the  face  are  harmful,  containing 
as  they  do  chemicals  and  poisons.  Be  sure 
that  the  brand  of  powder  for  the  face  that 
you  use  is  harmless  and  good,  if  powder  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  using.  And  be  equally 
sure  that  before  retiring  it  is  washed  thor- 
oughly away  and  the  face  liberally  treated 
to  some  manner  of  reliable  skin-food  or 
facial  cream.  Learn  to  massage  the  skin, 
do  the  work  carefully  and  regularly,  smooth 
away  wrinkles  and  lines,  keep  the  pores  of 
the  skin  free  of  dust  and  perspiration  and 
grime,  protect  from  sunshine  and  wind, 
feed  the  skin  with  foods  suited  to  its  nature, 
and  watch  yourself  growing  beautiful  in 
complexion,  and  you  will  smile  with  satisfac- 
tion as  you  note  your  lost  youth  returning. 
You  will  call  it  time  and  money  well  ex- 
pended, and  your  husband  will,  too. 

Nedella  Hampton. 

ABOUT  THE  HOUSE  y 

Floor-cushions.— Two  new  coverings 
for  floor-cushions  are  at  once  so  handsome, 
suitable  and  durable  as  to  deserve  being 
generally  known.  Both  are  made  of  pretty, 
soft  worsted,  silk  and  velvet  pieces  cut  and 
sewed  as  for  a  hit-or-miss  rag  carpet.  The 
handsomer  ones  are  woven  as  for  silk 
portieres,  while  the  others  are  made  in  short 
crochet,  working  back  and  forth  across  the 
cushion.  Much  taste  and  ingenuity  can  be 
shown  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
colors,  the  best  effects  being  secured  when 
all  the  colors  blend  softly  together.  Finish 
the  edges  all  around  with  a  cord,  an  effective 
one  being  easily  made  by  winding  about  six 
strands  of  Germantown  yarn  evenly  together 
and  making  a  simple  chain  in  crochet.  The 
corners  may  be  finished  with  one,  two  or 
three  even-sized  loops,  or  the  cord  for  each 
side  may  consist  of  a  separate  piece  tipped 
with  a  short,  full,  worsted  tassel,  and  be 
tied  in  a  double  bow  at  each  corner.  The 
woven  ones  are  twenty-seven  inches  square ; 
the  others  are  easily  made  any  size  desired. 

Table-covebs.— No  table  covers  or  scarfs 
are  more  popular  for  all  except  handsomely 
furnished  parlors  than  those  made  of  plain 
colored  linen  or  denim  finished  with  white 
linen  crochet,  or  knit  insertion  and  lace,  or  in- 
sertion and  fringe,  especially  that  of  crochet 
made  in  medallions,  or  with  scalloped  edge 
finish  and  buttonhole-stitched  to  position. 
Canvas  table-covers  ornamented  with  cross, 
stitch  and  finished  at  the  edge  with  a 
knotted-in  fringe  of  worsted  are  also  in 
decided  favor.  They  deserve  to  be,  too,  for 
they  are  at  once  inexpensive,  easily  made, 
handsome  and  durable.  The  canvas  comes 
in  several  different  weaves  and  colors. 

Comfortables.— If  you  live  on  a  farm, 
and  must  provide  bedding  for  working-boys 
and  hired  men,  try  covering  comfortables 
with  domestic  gingham  instead  of  calico, 
and  see  how  much  longer  it  wears  and  holds 
its  colors. 

Photographs.— The  old  saying  that 
"fashions  move  in  a  circle,  and  the  good 
ones  are  certain  to  return  in  due  time,"  has 
been  exemplified  in  the  matter  of  photo- 
graphs of  persons.  From  being  absolutely 
tabooed  from  our  parlors  and  libraries,  one 
can  now  scarcely  have  too  many.  Portfolios, 
open  receptacles  of  all  sorts,  and  small  easles 
are  used  to  hold  them,  but  the  old-time 
album  is  sure  to  return  to  favor.  Photog- 
raphy is  now  such  a  general  art  that  pictures 
of  celebrated  persons  and  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  restful  outdoor  scenes  are  easily 
obtainable. 

Decorative  House-plants.  —  Another 
fashion  that  is  well  worth  making  a  note  of 
is  that  of  utilizing  growing  house-plants, 
especially  those  with  highly  decorative 
foliage,  like  palms,  Boston  fern,  Asparagus 
plumosa,  Zealanica,  Farfugium  grande 
(leopard-plant)  and  begonias,  for  gifts.  One 
could  easily  buy  young  plants  or  start  slips 
in  the  late  summer,  and  at  almost  no  money 
outlay  have  elegant  plants  by  winter. 

Tabourettes.— If  "John"  or  one  of  the 
boys  is  handy  with  carpenter  tools,  prevail 
upon  him  to  make  you  a  tabourette  or  two 
for  your  choicest  plants.  Pretty  octagon- 
shaped  ones  are  easily  made  of  oak  or  other 
hard  wood.       Katherine  B.  Johnson. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  OVERFLOW 
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Chapter  IX. 
■  ee  father  was  away  at  a  neighbor- 
ing plantation  the  morning  Nellie 
went  to  keep  tryst  with  her  lover, 
and  she  found  Kirkland  already 
awaiting  her  coming  when  she 
reached  the  broad,  sandy  road 
that  led  to  the  creek. 
"Am  I  late?"  she  questioned,  hav- 
ing noted  from  afar  the  look  of  eager 
expectancy  upon  his  face. 

"Only  a  little,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
I  ihad  a  sort  of  foreboding  that  you 
might  not  come  at  all." 
"I  always  keep  my  promises,"  said 
Nellie,  with  pretty  imperiousuess. 

"But  I  felt  that  this  one  was  scarcely  binding, 
since  you  gave  it  under  compulsion." 

"No,  it  was  not  quite  compulsion,  hut  I  suspect 
I  would  have  promised  almost  anything  just  then 
to  insure  your  departure  before  father  found  us 
together." 

"I  passed  him  in  the  grove  a  few  moments  after 
I  left  you,  but  of  course  he  did  not  know  that  I 
had  seen  you." 

"Yes,  he  did,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  touch  of 
resignation  in  her  tone,  "for  when  he  asked  me  I 
told  him  the  truth.  He  was  very,  very  angry  w  ith 
me,  and  I  almost  cried  my  eyes  out  over  it,  and— 
and  I  only  came  to-day  to— to  tell  you  that  I  can 
never  meet  you  like  this  again." 

"So  you,  too,  are  going  to  condemn  me  for  an- 
other's sin,"  murmured  the  young  man,  eloquent 
protest  in  his  dark  eyes. 

For  a  moment  Nellie  parted  her  lips  as  if  about 
to  speak,  but  suddenly  averted  her  face  and  re- 
mained silent.  It  was  Kirkland's  nature  to  be 
quick  and  decided  in  all  he  did,  and  there  was 
both  strength  and  fire  beneath  his  soft  indolence. 

"I  love  you,  Nellie! "  he  cried,  catching  one  of 
the  girl's  hands.  "I  have  loved  you,  dear,  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you  that  day  over  at  The 
Oaks.  But  I  had  not  meant  to  speak  so  soon.  I 
did  not  want  your  answer  until  you  knew  me  bet- 
ter, until  you  were  sure  of  your  own  heart.  I 
would  do  anything  to  conciliate  your  father- 
serve  him,  if  need  be,  as  Jacob  did  Laban  of  old 
for  Rachel ;  but  this  unreasoning  antipathy—" 

"And  they  are  going  to  take  me  away  from  you. 
to  Europe  for  a  year,"  Nellie  burst  forth,  tear- 
fully. 

Kirkland  unconsciously  tightened  his  grasp  upon 
her  hand,  and  felt  the  slender  fingers  tremble  like 
a  captive  bird. 

"And  you  do  not  love  me?  You  will  go?  Yon 
will  leave  me?"  demanded  Kirkland,  with  fierce 
Impetuosity. 

A  flood  of  emotion  swept  over  the  girl,  and  she 
grew  cold  and  faint  while  she  listened.  They  had 
halted  in  the  shade  of  a  great  moss-draped  oak, 
which  like  some  giant  gray-bearded  sentinel  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  them.  The  energetic  rat- 
tat-tat  of  a  woodpecker  resounded  through  the 
stillness;  with  every  passing  breeze  a  shower  of 
leaves,  all  crimson  and  gold,  fluttered  to  the  earth, 
and  in  the  distance  there  was  the  mystic  chant  of 
the  wind  through  the  pines. 

"I  am  waiting,  sweetheart,"  said  Kirkland,  very 
softly,  "to  hear  my  sentence  from  your  lips. 
Have  I  been  wrong  in  hoping,  in  almost  believing 
that  you  care  for  me?" 

Still  Nellie  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  usurped 
the  office  of  her  tongue. 

"Then  you  do  love  me?  You  will  not  let  them 
take  you  away  from  me?"  cried  the  lover,  cover- 
ing the  hand  he  held  with  passionate  kisses. 

"But,"  faltered  NelUe,  "I  will  be  compelled  to 
go  if  my  parents  so  decide." 

"There  is  one  alternative,"  said  Kirkland,  hold- 
ing her  with  the  magic  of  his  smiling  eyes. 

"And  that?"  asked  the  girl. 

"That,"  repeated  Kirkland,  with  impressive 
emphasis,  "that  alternative  is  to  stay  with  me,  to 
give  me  the  right  to  keep  you  here,  to  be  my  wife." 

A  swift  blush  fluttered  up  into  her  cheeks,  and 
there  was  a  sudden  catch  in  her  breath.  "Oh,  I 
should  never  dare  do  such  a  thing!"  was  her 
startled  reply. 

"Listen,  my  darling,"  he  went  on,  nothing 
daunted;  and  he  now  took  both  little  hands  unre- 
sisting prisoners.  "You  do  love  me.  I  am  sure  of 
It  now,  and  a  year  is  a  long  time  to  be  separated. 
A  great  many  things  may  happen  in  twelve 
months,  and  even  if  we  waited,  would  your  father 
be  any  nearer  giving  his  consent  to  our  marriage 
than  he  is  to-day?" 

Nellie  sighed  audibly,  and  gave  a  dreary  little 
shake  of  her  head. 

"We  both  understand  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  overcome  his  prejudice,  but  I  believe 
that  after  we  are  married  he  will  finally  relent." 

The  sun  had  already  reached  its  zenith,  and  the 
plantation  bell  was  ringing  out  its  summons  to  the 
field-hands.  In  sudden  affright  Nellie  remem- 
bered that  it  was  nearing  the  time  for  her  father's 
return. 

"I  must  go  home!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  her 
horse's  head.  "I  would  not  dare  have  father  even 
suspect  that  I  had  seen  you!" 

"But  promise  me,  promise  me  now,  dear," 
pleaded  the  lover,  in  impassioned  tones.  "Unless 
you  do  we  may  never  meet  again." 

Nellie  felt  a  sharp  tension  about  her  heart  at 
these  words. 

"It  is  all  so  sudden— so  unexpected— so  terri- 
ble!" she  faltered,  torn  by  contending  emotions. 
"I  cannot  decide  now—" 


"Then  I  will  write  to  you,"  said  Kirkland.  ' 
there  no  one  at  home  whom  you  could  trust?" 

"Send  your  note  to  Aunt  Bindy ;  she  will  never 
betray  us,"  came  the  answer,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment Nellie  was  speeding  back  home. 

It  was  not  to  be  marveled  at  that  the  young  girl 
went  to  tbe  old  negress  for  comfort  in  her  sore 
trial,  certain  that  she  would  find  it  without  stint 
or  measure. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Bindy,"  she  cried,  bursting  into 
tears  at  the  sight  of  the  kindly  yellow  face,  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck  with  the  im- 
pulse that  marked  all  her  actions,  "father  is 
angry  with  me,  and  he  doesn't  love  me  like  he  used 
to,  and  I  am  so,  so  miserable!" 

"What's  he  be'n  doin'  to  my  po'  leetle  lamb?" 
queried  the  woman,  stroking  the  bright  hair  with 
the  same  gentle  touch  that  had  so  often  proven  a 
panacea  for  childish  woes. 

"It  is  all  about  Mr.  Kirkland  over  at  The  Oaks," 
sobbed  the  girl,  "and  father  won't  listen  to  rea- 
son. Just  because  this  young  man's  grandfather 
killed  my  grandfather  in  a  duel  before  either  one 
of  us  was  born  father  won't  let  him  come  here, 
and  says  I  sha'n't  even  speak  to  him  any  more." 


sagely.  "I  done  heerd  young  folks  talk  befo'  now, 
an'  as  for  yo'  pa  takin'  on  so  biggity,  I  wonder  if 
it's  done  slipped  his  'memb'ance  how  him  an' 
Miss  Ellen  wuz  'bleeged  to  run  orf  so  as  to  git 
married." 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  interjected  Nellie,  startled 
out  of  her  former  mood.  "Father  and  mother 
eloped?" 

"It's  de  Lawd's  truf,"  asserted  Aunt  Bindy. 
"You  sae,  Miss  Ellen's  folks,  dey  wuz  monst'ous 
rich,  an'  Marse  Taylor  he  wuz  only  jest  tollable 
well-to-do,  so  right  den  an'  dar  him  an'  ole  mar- 
ster  locked  horns." 

"Ami  did  they— mother's  parents— ever  forgive 
them?"  asked  Nellie,  eagerly. 

"Forgive  'em?"  reiterated  the  old  woman,  re- 
assuringly. "Why,  suttinly  dey  did,  chile.  Ole 
marster,  he  thunk  de  wort'  an'  all  o'  Marse  Tay- 
lor befo'  he  died,  but  he  wuz  scan'lous  mad  at 
fust,  an'  he  ripped  an'  r'ared  terrible  for  awhile." 

These  startling  disclosures  regarding  her  par- 
ents did  much  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  further- 
ance of  Nellie's  own  happiness,  and  when  the 
next  night  Aunt  Bindy  tapped  softly  at  the  door 
of  her  room,  and  gave  into  her  keeping  a  sealed 
note,  she  decided  to  take  the  faithful  old  servant 
fully  into  her  confidence. 

"Come  in  here,  Aunt  Bindy,"  she  whispered, 
beckoning  mysteriously;  "I  want  to  tell  you 
something— to  ask  you  to  help  me,  too,  maybe." 

"Well,  honey,"  replied  the  woman,  entering 
noiselessly,  and  speaking  in  such  hushed  tones 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  "lemme  know  what  you 
wants  wid  me." 

Going  to  the  lamp  Nellie  read  and  re-read  the 


"AM  I  LATE?"  SHE  QUESTIONED 


"Now,  now,  don't  cry  'bout  it  no  mo',"  mur- 
mured Aunt  Bindy,  with  ready  sympathy.  "Set 
down  heah  an'  lemme  bresh  yo'  ha'r  for  you 
whilst  we-all  talks  it  over.  I  don't  know  what  ail 
Marse  Taylor,  nohow,"  she  went  on  a  moment 
later,  busy  with  her  self-appointed  task.  "When  I 
wuz  a  gal  a  gent'man  wuzn't  wuth  callin'  a 
gent'man  what  hadn't  fit  leastways  one  or  two 
juels,  an'  some  of  'em  wuz  jest  natchelly  bleeged 
to  git  kilt  now  an'  ag'in.  Why,  didn't  Miss 
Ellen's  own  pa  git  a  clip  took  outen  one  o'  his 
yers  wid  a  pistol-bullet  in  a  juel,  an'  wuzn't  her 
Uncle  Tom  winged  in  de  knee  in  de  very  same 
way?" 

"But  all  of  this  doesn't  have  any  effect  upon 
father,"  interrupted  Nellie,  with  a  little  mournful 
sigh.  "He  met  Mr.  Kirkland  in  the  grove  upon 
their  return  home  from  the  station  the  other  day, 
and  he  said  if  he  had  known  who  he  was  he  would 
have  ordered  him  oil'  the  place;  and  I  never  did 
see  him  as  angry  as  he  was  because  I  had  been 
talking  with  him." 

"Huh!"  sniffed  Aunt  Bindy,  with  an  upward  tilt 
of  her  chin,  "Marse  Taylor  ought  ter  be  p'int'ly 
'shamed  o'  hisse'f  gwine  on  so  terrible  'bout  you 
an'  yo'  sweetheart,  when  I  'members—" 

"Who  told  you  he  was  my  sweetheart?"  de- 
manded Nellie,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"Lawdy  mussy,  chile,  I  wuzn't  bawned  yis- 
tiddy,  an'  I  kin  see  thro'  a  mill-stone  even  if  it 
ain't  got  no  hole  in  it.  How  come  you's  gwine  on 
so  distressful  'bout  him  'ceptin'  he's  yo'  sweet- 
heart?" 

"Well,  I  do  like  him  ever  so  much,"  Xellic-  ad- 
mitted, "and  I  think  he  is  very  handsome  and 
entertaining,  and—" 

"You  don't  need  to  nominate  no  mo'  to  me," 
said  the  old  woman,  nodding  her  turbaned  head 


brief  message  contained  in  the  note ;  then  sud- 
denly facing  Aunt  Bindy  she  cried,  with  a  tragic 
little  gesture,  "He  says  I  must  give  him  my  an- 
swer now— to-night.  That  if  I  don't  marry  him  he 
is  going  away,  never  to  come  back  again." 

For  a  few  moments  Aunt  Bindy  sat  silent,  while 
Xellic  sank  upon  the  carpet  at  her  feet  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  old  woman's  lap. 

"It  takes  a  monst'ous  sight  o'  love  to  last  out  a 
lifetime,"  announced  Aunt  Bindy  presently,  phi- 
losophizing, as  was  occasionally  her  wont.  "An' 
when  you  starts  on  dis  heah  journey  you's  'bleeged 
to  trabble  in  double  harness  all  de  way." 

"I  am  not  afraid  about  that,"  said  Nellie,  with 
quiet  decision.  "I  love  him  well  enough  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  with  him,  but  my  heart  fails 
me  at  thought  of  father's  and  mother's  anger. 
And  I  could  never  be  happy  even  with  him  if 
they  cast  me  off  and  refused  to  forgive  me,  and— 
and  he  says  it  must  be  to-morrow  night." 

At  first  Aunt  Bindy  sought  to  dissuade  Nellie 
from  so  rash  a  step,  but  finding  this  to  no  purpose 
she  reluctantly  promised  her  aid. 

"If  they  will  only  forgive  me  I  will  he  so  happy," 
was  Nellie's  oft-reiterated  plaint. 

"Forgive  you?  Go 'long,  chile!  Dey  gwine  ter 
do  dat  quick  as  a  wink  time  de  knot  gits  tied. 
What  'u'd  dis  heah  house  be  'dout  you,  anyways?" 

Nellie  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  for  a  moment 
paused  irresolute;  then  catching  up  the  lamp 
from  the  table,  she  passed  it  rapidly  back  and 
forth  three  times  before  an  open  window. 

"Well,  the  die  is  cast.  I  have  given  him  my 
answer.  I  have  told  him  I  will  be  there,"  she 
said,  with  an  odd  little  tremor  in  her  voice  and  a 
heightened  color  in  her  face.  And  already  the 
waiting  lover  over  at  The  Oaks  had  read  the  sig- 
nal as  it  flashed  across  the  darkness. 
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Chapter  X. 

Even  at  the  eleventh  hour  Nellie's  courage  al- 
most failed  her  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  her 
parents,  and  when  she  stole  down  the  long  dark 
hall  on  tiptoe  she  paused  for  a  moment— a  mo- 
ment pregnant  with  fate— in  front  of  their  rooms, 
listening  for  any  word  or  sound.  But  they  were 
evidently  both  asleep,  all  was  silent  there,  and 
she  heard  only  her  own  insistent  heart-throbs 
and  the  measured  ticking  of  the  bronze  clock  on 
the  library  mantel. 

As  she  noiselessly  opened  the  big  front  door  she 
was  greeted  by  a  rush  of  cool,  fragrant  night  air, 
and  when  she  silently  closed  it  she  realized,  with 
a  sudden  sharp  tug  at  her  heart-strings,  that  she 
was  writing  linis  to  the  short,  girlhood  chapter 
of  her  life. 

The  habits  of  punctuality  and  early  rising,  ac- 
quired from  necessity  upon  the  little  farm,  still 
obtained,  in  a  modified  degree,  in  the  Bufords' 
more  pretentious  dwelling,  and  Nellie's  absence 
from  the  breakfast-table  next  morning  at  once 
caused  remark. 

"I  declare,  I  am  always  panicky  about  the  child 
when  she  is  long  out  of  my  sight,"  said  Mrs.  Bu- 
ford,  after  dispatching  Bachel,  the  housemaid,  to 
learn  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  tardiness.  "Don't 
you  remember  the  fright  we  had  over  her  that 
day  long  ago,  when  she  ran  away  to  call  on  old 
Granny  Betty?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  husband,  gravely;  "I  shall 
never  forget  what  I  suffered  when  I  discovered 
those  little  foot-prints  leading  to  the  creek.  It 
was  hardly  short  of  a  miracle  that  she  was  not 
engulfed  in  the  quicksand,  and  until  I  thought  I 
had  lost  her  I  don't  believe  I  ever  fully  realized 
how  every  tendril  of  my  heart  was  entwined 
about  her,  and  how  utterly  hopeless  and  desolate 
life  would  be  without  her." 

"She  ain't  in  her  room,  Miss  Ellen,  aC  her  bed 
ain't  never  be'n  step'  in  las'  night,  but  dis  heah 
note  wuz  pinned  to  de  piller,"  said  Bachel,  breath- 
lessly, while  her  dusky  face  took  on  a  shade  of 
ashen  gray. 

Mrs.  Buford  seized  the  envelop  and  tore  it 
open  with  nervous  haste,  but  with  one  compre- 
hensive glance  at  the  contents  of  the  letter  she 
thrust  it  from  her  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

"Oh,  Taylor,"  she  sobbed,  "Nellie  is  gone!  She 
has  left  us  and  married  him,  after  all!" 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
Buford  uttered  no  outcry,  gave  vent  to  no  re- 
proach, but  his  face  was  white  and  drawn,  his 
lips  compressed,  and  there  was  a  strange  hunted 
look  about  his  eyes. 

All  day  the  servants  moved  about  with  noise- 
less tread,  and  spoke  in  awed,  hushed  tones,  as 
though  in  a  house  of  mourning ;  and  even  after  the 
first  storm  of  grief  had  spent  itself  Mrs.  Buford 
still  wept  silently,  repeating,  with  dreary  iteration, 
"Our  darling  is  gone.  Our  daughter  has  left  us." 

"She  is  no  longer  our  daughter,  Ellen,"  said 
Buford,  arousing  himself  from  his  lethargy.  "She 
has  made  her  choice,  and  must  now  abide  by  it." 

"No,  no,  Taylor,"  protested  the  mother,  sud- 
denly drying  her  tears;  "say  anything  but  that. 
Come  what  may,  she  will  always  be  ours,  and  I 
know  that  she  still  loves  us  devotedly.  Only 
listen  how  she  pleads  in  her  note  here  for  forgive- 
ness." . 

Buford  waved  a  silencing  hand,  and  refused  to 
discuss  the  question ;  but  the  next  day  when  he 
returned  from  his  accustomed  ride  over  the  plan- 
tation and  found  his  wife  alone  in  the  sitting- 
room,  he  himself  reverted  to  it.  "Ellen,"  he  said, 
putting  his  arm  about  her,  and  speaking  with  in- 
finite pathos,  "we  must  make  the  rest  of  the 
journey  alone— end  it  as  we  began  it  long  ago." 

"No,  dear,"  urged  the  wife,  looking  up  with 
tender  appeal,  "we  will  not  be  alone.  Nellie  will 
tire  of  Europe  after  awhile.  She  says  in  her  note 
that  they  are  to  stay  only  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
she  will  eome  back." 

"But  not  to  us,"  wasBuford's  stern  rejoinder. 
"She  has  forfeited  all  right  to  a  home  under  our 
roof." 

"I  admit  she  has  done  wrong— very  wrong;  but 
she  is  so  young,  Taylor,"  pleaded  the  woman, 
with  the  deep,  unselfish  love  of  a  mother. 

"She  is  a  year  older  than  you  were  when  we 
were  married,"  supplemented  Buford. 

'■Yes;  but  I  was  hardly  as  much  of  a  child,  and 
certainly  not  nearly  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
she.  I  am  afraid  we  kept  her  too  isolated  from 
young  company.  She  pined  for  companions  of  her 
own  age,  and  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  wiles  of 
her  lover.  So,  Taylor  dear,  we  must  not  judge 
our  little  girl  too  harshly,  and,"  stroking  his 
cheek  as  tenderly  as  though  he  had  been  the 
daughter  about  whom  she  was  speaking,  "you  re- 
member it  was  not  all  smooth  sailing  in  our  own 
courtship.  We,  too,  had  to  be  married  in  secret, 
and  although  my  parents  grew  to  be  very  fond  of 
you.  they  bitterly  opposed  our  marriage." 

"The  cases  are  not  in  the  least  degree  parallel," 
retorted  Buford.  "Your  parents  objected  only  on 
account  of  my  poverty,  but  the  blood  of  my  father 
cried  out  against  this  union." 

The  morning  after  Nellie  went  away  Aunt 
Bindy  was  reported  as  confined  to  her  bed  with 
illness,  and  for  several  days  longer  she  did  not 
leave  her  room. 

"I  believe  the  faithful  old  creature  misses  our 
darling  almost  as  much  as  we  do,"  said  Mrs.  Bu- 
ford. in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  her. 

"Yaas,  ma'am,  she  do,"  vouchsafed  Rachel, 
dolefully.  "De  house  is  dat  lonesome  an'  sorryful 
widout  Miss  Nellie  dat  I  'clar'  to  grashus  it's  all 
I  kin  do  to  keep  from  bustin'  out  cryin'  my  own 
se'f. 

Mrs.  Buford  was  not  mistaken  in  her  surmise 
regarding  Aunt  Rindy,  though  no  one  even  sus- 
pected her  complicity  in  the  elopement.  And  yet 
it  was  remorse  over  this  act  that  most  preyed 
upon  her  mind.  All  day  long  she  dwelt  upon  the 
consequences  of  what  she  had  done,  and  some- 
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'  times  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  old  Uncle  Tuck 
was  peacefully  sleeping,  she  would  raise  her  voice 
I  in  earnest  supplication  for  a  happy  outcome  of 
the  marriage. 

1  "Oh,  good  an'  mussyful  Lawd,  smoove  de  parf 
for  dem  thoughtless  childun!"  she  prayed.  "I 
ought  ter  git  de  mos'  part  o'  de  blame,  anyways, 
kaze  I  motight  'a'  hendered  'em;  but  'pears  like 
my  heart  wuz  too  saft,  an'  now  dey's  done  went 
'cross  de  water,  an'  we  mebbe  won't  never  git  to 
see  dat  preshus  chile  no  mo'." 

It  was  after  a  week  of  such  suffering  that  she 
decided  to  share  her  secret  with  her  husband,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  she  supplied  herself  with 
a  pot  of  coffee,  and  gave  him  an  ample  enp  of  the 
same  before  she  began  ber  story. 

"Now,  Tuck,"  she  announced  by  way  of  preface, 
eyeing  him  keenly  the  while,  "I  got  somethin' 
what  weigh  on  my  min'  an'  won't  gimme  no  res' 
day  or  night,  an'  so  Ise  jest  natchelly  'bleeged  to 
tell  it  to  somebody.  Beinst  as  you  is  one  o'  dese 
close-mouf  niggers  Ise  gwine  ter  'fess  it  to  you." 

Uncle  Tuck  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  settled 
himself  comfortably  upon  bis  splint-bottom  chair 
in  the  corner,  crossed  his  short  legs,  and  alter- 
nately stirred  and  sipped  bis  coffee. 

"Is  you  heerd  me,  Tuck?"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Rindy,  irately. 

"Is  I  deef  ?"  retorted  Uncle  Tuck,  looking  up 
over  the  rim  of  his  cup  with  an  unctuous  smile. 

"Well,  den,"  the  narrator  went  on,  "if  you's 
sho  'Huff  listenin',  look  like  you  is.  I  does  'spise 
to  talk  to  folks  when  dey  ain't  payin'  no  'tentiou, 
an'  dat's  how  come  I  done  pervided  dat  cawfee— 
to  keep  you  from  noddin'." 

The  blaze  leaped  merrily  over  the  charred  logs 
in  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace,  touching  with 
high-lights  the  festoons  of  red  peppers  and 
bunches  of  life-everlasting  that  hung  from  the 
rafters,  and  casting  dark,  Rembrandtish  shadows 
in  the  remote  corners  of  the  room. 

"Tuck,"  said  Aunt  Rindy,  after  a  short  interval 
of  silence,  lowering  her  voice  and  looking  about 
with  a  mysterious  air,  "I  help  'em  to  run  orf." 

"Help  who?"  cried  Uncle  Tuck,  taken  un- 
awares, and  sputtering  hopelessly  in  an  abortive 
effort  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  coffee. 

"Miss  Nellie  an'  ber  beau,"  came  the  reply. 
"Don't  nobody  even  so  much  as  spishun  dat  I 
done  it,  but  now  sence  it's  too  late  I  ain't  got  a 
minute's  peace.  Ev'y  time  I  shet  my  eyes,  'pears 
like  I  kin  see  dat  po'  leetle  thing  when  she  fling 
her  arms  'roun'  me  bef  o'  dey  start,  an'— an'— "  She 
did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  sat  hopelessly 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  in  dreary  abstraction. 

"Rindy,"  said  the  old  man,  one  black  stubby 
forefinger  held  admonishingly  aloft,  "won't  you 
never  stop  meddlin'  wid  what  ain't  yo'  bizness?" 

"  'Tain't  no  use  to  argufy,  Tuck,"  the  old  woman 
rejoined,  contritely.  "You  can't  l'arn  a  ole  dog 
new  tricks,  but  I  made  sho  her  pa  wuz  gwine  ter 
make  up  wid  'em  jest  as  soon  as  de  knot  got  tied 
ggpd  an'  tight,  kaze  he's  mighty  purty,  an'  man- 
nerly, too,  dat  -Mr.  Kirklan'  is,  an'  he  looks  at 
Miss  Nellie  like  he  think  she's  pure  gol'.  I  never 
had  no  idee  Marse  Taylor  wuz  gwine  ter  hoi'  out 
ag'in  'em  like  he  do."  • 

"An'  right  dar  wuz  whar  you  wuz  barkin'  up  de 
wrong  tree,"  remarked  the  ole  man,  sagely. 
"Ain't  nobody  axed  'em  to  come  back,  an'  what's 
mo',  dey  ain't  gwine  ter,  nuther." 

"Ise  skeered  dey  ain't— Ise  skeered  dey  ain't," 
confessed  Aunt  Rindy,  with  solemn  emphasis 
upon  her  words,  "kaze  dis  mawnin'  when  Miss 
Nellie's  letter  come  from  New  York  (an*  'twuz  a 
big  fat  one,  too)  Miss  Ellen  she  beg,  an'  cry,  an' 
coax  Marse  Taylor  jest  to  let  her  git  one  peep  in- 
side o'  it ;  but  'tain't  no  use,  an'  he  fling  it  in  de  fire 
widout  even  openin'  it,  an'  he  Stan'  dar  wid  his  face 
white  an'  drawed,  watcbin'  it  twell  it  bu'nt  up." 

Until  a  late  hour  Aunt  Rindy  continued  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  but  turn  and  twist  it  as  she 
would  Uncle  Tuck  could  discover  no  ray  of  com- 
fort in  the  outlook. 

"Ise  powerful  glad  it's  you  what  done  it,  in 
place  o'  me,"  he  announced,  as.be  rose  stiffly 
from  his  chair,  "kaze  it's  a  moiist'ous  ticklish 
bizness,  de  way  I  looks  at  it." 

Mrs.  Buford's  grief  found  vent  in  frequent  tears, 
but  from  the  first  no  such  solace  was  granted  the 
father.  He  went  about  the  house  like  an  autom- 
aton, dry-eyed  and  silent,  and  his  step  lost  its 
alertness,  his  face  its  smile..  For  many  weeks 
after  Nellie's  departure  ber  letters  continued  to 
come,  but  despite  Mrs.  Buford's  entreaties  each 
in  turn  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  Winter 
had  now  come  in  earnest;  the  flowers  were  all 
dead,  and  the  wind  rioted  through  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees. 

Christmas  day  was  cold  and  cheerless,  with  a 
skurry  of  snow  in  the  air,  and  the  sky  piled  high 
with  dark,  leaden  clouds.  But  the  clouds  were 
no  darker  nor  gloomier  than  the  lives  of  the 
stricken  inmates  of  Aubrey  Hall.  There  was  no 
Santa  Claus  for  the  sable  denizens  of  the  quarters 
this  year,  and  their  reiterated  "Chris'mus  gif, 
Marse  Taylor,  Chris'mus  gif,  Miss  Ellen,"  had 
lost  its  erstwhile  cheery  ring.  Nellie  had  been 
the  presiding  genius  of  these  simple  celebrations, 
and  without  her  it  was  like  playing  Cinderella 
with  no  fairy  godmother. 

Buford's  obduracy  was  crushing  in'  its  effect 
upon  his  wife,  and  she  faded  and  drooped  like  a 
flower;  but  not  so  with  Aunt  Rindy.  For  a  time 
she  vibrated  like  a  pendulum  between  hope  and 
despair,  but  grew  finally  to  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent discomfort  was  merely  a  term  of  probation 
through  which  they  must  pass  before  attaining 
their  end.  She  bad,  too,  a  nebulous  plan  floating 
through  her  own  mind  for  furthering  events,  and 
one  day  in  the  early  springtime,  when  she  dis- 
covered Buford  alone  in  the  library,  his  head 
bowed,  his  face  buried  in  his  bauds,  and  his 
whole  attitude  bespeaking  utter  dejection,  she 
confided  to  ber  husband  in  a  tone  almost  of  ela- 
tion, "De  strain's  tellin'  on  him.  He's  gittin'  to 
look  powerful  ole  an'  feeble,  an'  if  somethin'  don't 
happen  befo'  long  he's  gwine  ter  break  down." 


Her  prophecy  was  in  a  measure  correct,  for  the 
strain  was  indeed  telling  upon  Buford.  He  was 
already  bowed  and  broken,  and  over  him  was 
creeping  the  shadow  of  premature  old  age.  But 
despite  his  physical  infirmities  be  showed  no 
signs  of  weakening  in  his  attitude  toward  his 
daughter. 

It  was  after  the  summer  had  dragged  out.  its 
weary  length  and  the  leaves  were  again  falling 
that  he  finally  took  to  bis  bed.  The  attending 
physician  was  puzzled  over  his  patient's  con- 
dition, for  although  he  Could  discover  no  signs  of 
organic  disease,  there  seemed  to  be  a  gradual 
giving  away  of  all  the  vital  forces.  It  was  after 
learning  this  that  Aunt  Rindy  determined  to  take 
the  law  into  ber  own  bands  and  carry  out  her 
long-cherished  idea. 

"I  made  sho  you  could  tell  me  whar  dey  is,  Mr. 
Lawson,"  she  remarked  a  short  time  afterward, 
addressing  the  young  white  man  left  in  charge  of 
The  Oaks,  "kaze  Mandy,  she  nominate  to  me  dat 
you  done  heerd  from  'em,  so  I  come  to  ax  you, 
please,  sab,  to  write  Miss  Nellie  a  letter  for  me." 

Lawson  was  sitting  at  his  desk  looking  over 
some  plantation  accounts  when  the  old  woman 
entered,  and  readily  agreed  to  accede  to  her 
request. 

"How  is  Mr.  Buford?"  he  asked,  extracting  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelop  from  one  of  the 
numerous  pigeonholes. 

"Po'ly,  sab,  mighty  po'ly,"  replied  Aunt  Rindy, 
with  a  lugubrious  shake  of  her  bead.  "Gwine 
from  bad  to  wuss,  an'  de  doctor  don't  'pear  to 
know  what  ail  him.  But  I  does,  an'  dat's  how 
come  I  done  creep  over  heab  onbeknowinst  to  'em 
all  at  home.  You  tell  Miss  Nellie,  please,  sah, 
an'  sign  my  name  to  it,  dat  her  pa  ain't  gwine 
ter  las'  much  longer  widout  she  come  back  to 
him— dat  he  done  waste  away  twell  he  look  like  a 
shadder." 

The  energetic  scritch-scrateh  of  Lawson's  pen 
went  on,  back  and  forth  across  the  paper,  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  facing  the  old  negress  in 
his  revolving  chair,  be  read  aloud  what  he  had 
written. 

"Will  that  do?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yaas,  sah,  an'  thanky,  too,"  came  the  an- 
swer, "It  do  all  right  as  fur  as  it  goes,  but  you 
better  put  it  down  ag'in  to  come  quick  as  she  kin 
git  heah." 

"I  don't  doubt  but  they  will  return  as  soon  as 
this  reaches  them,"  Lawson  assured  her ;  and 
after  an  elaborate  curtsy  and  hearty  thanks  she 
took  her  leave. 

It  was  already  a  little  more  than  three  weeks 
since  Lawson's  letter  had  started  on  its  long 
journey  across  the  water,  and  Aunt  Rindy's 
patience  was  fast  wearing  threadbare.  More 
than  once  she  had  been  tempted  to  impart  her 
weighty  secret  to  Mrs.  Buford,  but  the  fear  lest 
she  should  raise  false  hopes  as  often  deterred  her. 

"Ise  powerful  sorry  for  Marse  Taylor,  even  if 
he  is  done  fotch  all  dis  misery  on  his  own  se'f," 
was  her" mental  comment  on  the  situation;  "but 
as  for  po'  Miss  Ellen,  she  ain't  never  be'n  axed 
no  odds  'bout  it.  I'd  like  to  see  ole  Tuck  try  to 
ack  dat  mannish  an'  biggity  wid  me!" 

It  was  late  in  December,  but  one  of  those  ra- 
diant, restful  days  that  come  to  the  Southland 
even  in  midwinter,  and  Mrs.  Buford  had  tried 
all  the  morning  to  tempt  her  husband  out  of  the 
house,  but  argument  and  entreaty  proved  alike 
unavailing. 

That  night  after  supper,  while  she  sat  in  her 
accustomed  corner,  and  her  husband,  wan  and 
emaciated,  dozed  in  bed,  Aunt  Rindy  stole  in  on 
tiptoe  and  deposited  a  mysterious  little  bundle, 
all  pink  and  white,  close  to  Buford's  side.  Mrs. 
Buford  had  just  laid  aside  the  book  she  had  been 
reading,  and  turned  down  the  lamp,  but  the 
crackling  wood-fire  sent  a  ruddy  glow  throughout 
the  room. 

The  same  little  bundle  looked  about  it  for  a  time 
with  wide-open  blue  eyes,  then  catching  sight  of 
Buford's  long  beard  it  tangled  its  chubby  fingers 
in  it,  and  gurgled  and  cooed  much  as  another  baby 
had  done  years  before. 

"Little  Nellie,"  murmured  the  invalid,  looking 
at  the  tiny  intruder  in  a  dazed,  helpless  fashion, 
and  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  trying 
to  collect  his  thoughts. 

"No,  father,  not  little  Nellie,"  cried  a  familiar 
voice,  "ft  is  little  Taylor  Buford,  and  I  think  he 
looks  like  you." 

The  next  moment  Nellie's  arms  closed  about 
her  father  and  mother,  and  she  was  showering 
kisses  upon  their  thin  white  faces. 

"Will  you  forgive  me?  May  I  come  back  to 
you?"  she  pleaded,  tightening  her  hold  upon 
them,  and  appealing  first  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  while  the  wee  stranger  continued  to  put 
himself  in  evidence  by  vigorous  kicks  and  gur- 
gles. "And,  father,  mother,"  added  Nellie,  "there 
is  some  one  else  waiting  outside.  May  he  not 
come  in,  too?  He  has  been  so  good  to  me,  and  if 
you  will  only  forgive  us  our  cup  of  happiness  will 
be  full." 

Buford  needed  no  further  entreaty,  and  raising 
himself  with  sudden  energy,  he  called  out  in  his 
old-time,  masterful  way: 

"You,  Mose!  Rindy!  Rachel!  Tuck!  With  a 
whole  yardful  of  darkies,  can't  I  make  any  of 
you  hear  me?  Go  tell  my  son  that  we  are  waiting 
for  him." 

"Taylor,  hadn't  you  better  lie  down?  I  am 
afraid  you  are  overexerting  your  strength,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Buford  an  hour  later. 

"Strength,"  echoed  Buford,  incredulously,"why, 
I  am  as  strong  as  I  ever  was,  and  besides,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  sick  now,  with  Christmas  only  a 
few  days  off  and  not  a  preparation  to  celebrate  it." 

"And  our  baby  is  going  to  hang  his  stocking 
up,  too,"  supplemented  Mrs.  Buford,  with  the 
sturdy  youngster  hugged  close  to  ber  breast. 

"You  scarcely  understand  what  all  this  means 
to  me,"  said  Kirkland.  "I  have  known  almost 
nothing  of  home-life,  for  my  mother  died  when  I 
was  a  child." 


"We  will  do  our  best  to  make  amends,"  replied 
Mrs.  Buford,  laying  her  hand  upon  bis  arm  with  a 
maternal  caress. 

True  to  his  nature  of  doing  nothing  by  halves, 
there  was  no  residuum  of  bitterness  in  Buford's 
forgiveness  of  his  children,  and  upon  the  doctor's 
next  visit  he  acknowledged  that  his  patient 
would  need  no  more  of  his  medicine,  for  he  was 
already  on  the  highroad  to  recovery— meuding 
with  every  breath. 

When  Nellie  and  her  husband  moved  over  to 
The  Oaks  the  first  part  of  the  next  year  Aunt 
Rindy  declared  ber  intention  of  accompanying 
them. 

"Ise  sho  gwine  ter  nuss  dat  baby,"  she  an- 
nounced, in  a  tone  of  finality. 

"Even  in  spite  of  the  ghost?"  queried  Kirkland, 
smiling. 

"My  son,  there  are  no  more  ghosts  in  our 
home,"  Buford  added,  very  earnestly. 

THE  END 

■*> 

RAIN  ON  THE  ROOF 

When  the  humid  shadows  hover 

Over  all  the  starry  spheres, 
And  the  melancholy  darkness 

Gently  weeps  In  rainy  tears, 
What  a  bliss  to  press  the  pillow 

Of  a  cottage-chamber  bed, 
And  to  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  soft  rain  overhead! 

Every  tinkle  on  the  shingles 

Has  an  echo  in  the  heart, 
And  a  thousand  dreamy  fancies 

Into  busy  being  start, 
And  a  thousand  recollections 

Weave  their  air-threads  into  woof, 
As  I  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  rain  upon  the  roof. 

Now  in  memory  comes  my  mother 

As  she  used  long  years  agone, 
To  regard  the  darling  dreamers 

Ere  she  left  them  till  the  dawn ; 
Oh,  I  see  her  leaning  o'er  me 

As  I  list  to  this  refrain 
Which  is  played  upon  the  shingles 

By  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

Then  my  little  seraph  sister, 

With  her  wings  and  waving  hair, 
And  her  star-eyed  cherub  brother — 

A  serene  angelic  pair! — 
Glide  around  my  wakeful  pillow, 

With  their  praise  or  mild  reproof, 
As  I  listen  to  the  murmur 

Of  the  soft  rain  on  the  roof. 

And  another  comes  to  thrill  me 

With  her  eves'  delicious  blue ; 
And  I  mind  not,  musing  on  her, 

That  her  heart  was  all  untrue ; 
I  remember  but  to  love  her 

With  a  passion  kin  to  pain, 
And  my  heart's  quick  pulses  vibrate 

To  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

Art  hath  naught  of  tone  or  cadence 

That  can  work  with  such  a  spell 
In  the  soul's  mysterious  fountains, 

Whence  the  tears  of  rapture  well, 
As  that  melody  of  nature, 

That  subdued,  subduing  strain, 
Which  is  played  upon  the  shingles 

By  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

— Coates  Kinney. 

& 

FACTS  ABOUT  CHICAGO'S  BIG  DRAINAGE- 
CANAL 

The  Chicago  drainage-canal  ranks  among  the 
greatest  of  engineering  feats  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  an  artificial  waterway  its 
cross-section  is  larger  than  the  Suez  canal.  The 
projected  Panama  canal  will  have  but  two  thirds 
the  volume  of  water.  The  Nicaragua  channel 
will  be  no  larger.  The  North  Sea. channel,  which 
provides  a  short  route  for  the  commerce  of  Ger- 
many, alone  of  the  modern  waterways  constructed 
by  man  has  a  greater  capacity  than  that  of  the 
drainage  outlet  of  Chicago.  Dredged  to  the  same 
depth  as  that  of  the  German  canal,  the  volume  of 
water  passing  through  this  Illinois  outlet  would 
be  much  more. 

Constructed  for  the  drainage  of  Chicago's  tur- 
bid and  muddiest  and  filthiest  of  all  streams— the 
open  sewer  of  the  city— the  channel  was  made 
large  enough  to  float  the  biggest  of  vessels  that 
sail  or  steam  over  the  Great  Lakes.  It  combines 
the  functions  of  a  ship-canal  with  a  drainage-duct. 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  city  ever 
since  the  municipality  passed  its  half  million  in 
population  was  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Chicago 
is  built  upon  a  ledge  of  the  earth  but  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Chicago 
river  and  its  two  branches  were  originally  slug- 
gish lagoons,  winding  in  and  about  .sand-dunes. 
They  were  dredged  and  widened  by  early  settlers, 
and  were  extended  as  the  city  grew  to  accommo- 
date the  growth  of  the  increasing  commerce  of 
the  lakes.  After  a  heavy  rain  the  current  of  the 
river  was  outward,  at  other  times  fluctuating 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake.  Chicago's  water 
supply  was  and  is  drawn  from  the  lake. 

The  law  creating  the  district  requires  that  for 
one  part  of  sewage  six  parts  of  lake-water  must 
be  sent  through  the  canal.  The  minimum  flow 
is  fixed  at  300,000  cubic  feet  a  minute.  That  is 
upon  the  estimate  that  Chicago  now  contains 
1,600,000  people.  When  this  figure  is  exceeded  by 
100,000  the  flow  must  be  increased  20,000  cubic  feet 
every  minute.  When  the  system  of  intercepting 
sewers  and  conduits,  now  in  progress,  is  finished, 
turning  the  sewage  into  the  river,  which  now  flows 
directly  into  the  lake,  the  population  draining 
into  the  channel  will  reach,  if  not  exceed,  1,900.000 
souls,  which  will  increase  the  flow  of  water— that 
is,  if  the  law  is  obeyed— about  00,000  feet  every 
sixty  seconds.  The  dilution  of  the  sewage  by  the 
current  that  will  flow  in  from  Lake  Michigan  is 
expected  to  make  the  water  of  the  Chicago  river 


as  clear  as  that  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  and  to 
reduplicate  on  the  wharves  of  the  river  the  throngs 
of  anglers  that  crowd  into  all  the  open  space  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  near  Paris. 

The  sanitary  district  was  incorporated  in  1889; 
the  first  board  of  trustees  and  directors  was 
elected  in  December,  and  in  the  following  month 
there  was  organization.  The  first  spade  of  dirt 
was  turned  at  Joliet,  September  7, 1892.  The  right 
of  way  has  cost  $3,163,685,  and  the  construction  to 
date  is  $22,000,000.  The  other  expenses,  such  as 
interest,  salaries,  losses,  etc.,  make  a  grand  total 
of  $31,602,000.  By  the  time  all  the  work  is  done 
the  estimated  cost  is  $33,600,000.  Of  the  amount 
already  expended  $17,600,000  was  secured  by  tax- 
ation, and  $14,000,000  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

When  the  channel  was  originally  planned  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  was  considered  sufficient. 
But  the  trustees,  looking  forward  to  ultimate  con- 
nection with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  decided  to  make 
the  depth  eight  feet  more,  thus  securing  twenty- 
two  feet  and  forming  the  first  link  in  the  pro- 
posed outlet  to  all  the  seas.  It  would  cost  the 
government  less  than  $25,000,000  to  complete  the 
enterprise,  and  thereby  make  a  way  for  deep- 
draft  vessels  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  ship-canal  is  to  ex- 
tend the  wharfage  front  of  this  city  fifty-six  miles, 
giving  to  Chicago  five  times  the  mileage  now  pos- 
sessed by  New  York  City.— James  S.  Evans,  in 
Collier's  Weekly. 

PROCESS  OF  MAKING  SALT 

Although  the  industry  of  catching  birds  by- 
sprinkling  salt  on  their  tails  has  never  attained 
the  development  which  it  once  promised  to 
achieve,  there  are  enough  other  demands  for  this 
article  of  commerce  to  make  its  production  an 
extensive  if  not  a  profitable  business.  In  round 
numbers  3,500,000,000  pounds  of  salt  are  needed 
every  year  in  this  country  to  offset  the  inherent 
freshness  of  Americans,  and  of  other  people  to 
•whom  we  sell  cured  hams  and  the  like.  Of  this 
amount— about  fifty  pounds  per  capita— an  eighth, 
or  more  than  an  eighth,  is  imported,  and  all  the 
rest  is  home-made.  As  yet  scarcely  more  than 
one  per.  cent  of  our  American  product  is  sent 
abroad,  but  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  slowly  in- 
creasing, and  the  importation  of  salt  is  diminish- 
ing. 

There  are  two  general  sources  from  which  salt 
is  obtained,  natural  brines  and  solid  deposits.  A 
number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  latter.  The  general  impression 
among  scientific  men  is  that  rock-salt  has  been 
formed  by  evaporation  from  ancient  seas,  which 
had  become  inclosed  in  some  way.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  notion  it  is  pointed  out  that  deposits 
are  being  made  to-day  at  the  bottom  of  several 
weil-known  salt  lakes.  But  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  applicability  of  the  explanation 
to  such  thick  strata  as  those  at  Stassfurt,  Ger- 
many, eighteen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  at  Sper- 
enberg,  near  Berlin,  thirty-six  hundred  feet  thick. 
However  this  may  be,  the  substance  is  found,  in 
greater  or  less  purity,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  minerals  associated  with  it  are  those  which 
are  apt  to  exist  in  the  ocean.  What  is  commonly 
known  as  "salt"  is  principally  chloride  of  sodium. 
But  chlorides  of  lime  and  magnesium,  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesium,  and  even  minute  quanti- 
ties of  iodides  and  bromides  are  usually  mingled 
with  the  chief  constituent. 

For  a  long  time  Turk's  island,  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  a  copious  contributor  to  this  country's 
supply  of  rock-salt.  But  a  number  of  mines  are 
now  being  worked  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  famous  at  present  are  those  at  Livonia,  New 
York.  The  salt  is  taken  out  in  solid  chunks, 
ground,  passed  through  sieves  of  different  mesh 
—to  be  graded  according  to  coarseness— and  put 
up  in  bags  or  barrels.  There  is  a  famous  deposit 
in  Louisiana,  much  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  more  easily  worked,  which  will  be' an 
important  producer  some  day. 

There  are  many  salt  deposits  in  this  country 
which  are  made  available  not  by  mining,  but  by 
the  pumping  of  brine  from  their  vicinity.  Through 
a  large  part  of  Michigan,  for  instance,  and  from 
the  central  part  of  New  York  state  out  as  far  as 
Buffalo  there  are  beds  varying  in  thickness  from 
one  hundred  and  twelve  to  three  hundred  feet, 
and  lying  from  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  six 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  All  through 
these  two  regions,  as  well  as  in  northern  Ohio, 
wells  have  been  sunk,  and  the  brine  is  pumped 
up  like  oil.  Fresh-water  springs  supply  the  water, 
no  doubt,  and  this  flowing  over  and  through  the 
solid  salt  dissolves  the  latter  and  puts  it  within 
man's  reach.  In  a  few  places  there  are  salt- 
springs  which  eject  their  mineral-laden  fluid 
without  coaxing. 

There  are  five  principal  methods  of  treating 
brines  in  order  to  get  the  salt  from  them.  One  of 
the  oldest  systems  is  that  so  extensively  employed 
at  Syracuse.  The  brine  is  poured  into  enormous 
shallow  wooden  vats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind  to  dry.  Whenever  there  is  a  rain-stovm 
covers  are  drawn  over  them  to  exclude  additional 
water.  Precautions  are  also  taken  against  the 
admission  of  dirt.  The  product  obtained  in  this 
way  is  called  "solar  salt."  Owing  to  the  slowness 
of  the  evaporative  process  the  grains  thus  formed 
are  coarse. 

To  hasten  matters  artificial  heat  is  often  used. 
For  instance,  rows  of  kettles  are  arranged  so  that 
coal-fires  may  be  maintained  under  them.  As  the 
water  boils  off  the  salt  crystallizes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  receptacle.  By  regulating  the  degree  of 
heat  applied,  and  providing  for  marked  differences 
of  temperature  in  two  sets  of  kettles,  grains  of 
different  sizes  can  be  secured— the  finer  ones  re- 
sulting from  the  more  rapid  evaporation.  This 
method  is  an  ancient  one. 

In  Wyoming  county,  New  York,  artificial  heat 
is  used  in  another  way.  Metal  pans  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  twenty-flve 
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ROSES 


ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS 

make  rose  growing  easy.  No 
failures.  Fragrant  flowers  all 
Summer,  from  June  until  se- 
vere frost.  The  Golden  Wed- 
ding edition  of  "Our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture"  for  1900,  the 
leading  Rose  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ica, gives  you  the  benefitof  alife- 
time  experience  in  growing  Roses 
and  all  other  desirable  flowers. 
130  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  free 
on  request.   Also  sample  copy  of 
our  floral  monthly,  "Success 
with  Flowers."  Free  for  the 
ask  i  ng.  Send  to-day. 
THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO., 

Wot  Grove,  Pa.  | 


50Cl  ME  BILL  FREE  it 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post- 
al and  I  will  mail  you  free,  my  Handsome  lllus- 
tratedSeed  Catalogue  containing  Dae  Bill  and 
it  plan  good  for  50c.  worth  of  Flower  or  Vcgeta- 
hie  Seeds  Free.    Your  selection,  tointroducethe 

; ;  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds, 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PUNTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota- 
tatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  tlOO  cash  for  best  lilt. 
See  catalogue. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 
<  ►  Seedsman,  Box  43,  Fl field,  Mich. 


How  much  h 
do  you  grow? 

'  What's  your  garden  going  to  yield  th 
/year?  All  depends  on  the  seed.  Sow  right 
r  and  the  chances  are  you'll  reap  right.  Sow 

Gregory's 
Seeds 

and  you'll  get  the  greatest  yield  your  J 
ground  will  give.  All  seeds  guaranteed,  r 
\Year  Book  for  1900  contains  broad  guagej 
I  offer  to  all  who  grow  vegeta- 
bles or  flowers  for  pleasure 

or  profit.  Write  for  it.  ^Vo*-. 
.  H.  Gregory  &  Sonv 
Harblehead, 
Magi. 


FORDS  S0UND 

Fruit,  Plants,  Trees,  Potatoes  &  Bulbs. 

Quality,  first  consideration.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CATALOGUE  FREE — Yon  need  it,  no  matter  how  many  others 
you  already  have.  It's  brim  full  of  good  things  at  lowest  prices. 
FflF  1  flf*  ant*  addresses  of  7  men  or  women  who  buy 
rUl  1  Uo  seeds,  &c,  we  willsend  1  pkt.  each — Advance  To- 
mato, Breadstone  Turnip,  Black  Diamond  Water  Melon,  Jap. 
Imp.  Morning  Glory,  Allegheny  Hollyhock  and  choicest  Sweet 
Peas.  This  collection  without  names  26  cents,  5  for  $1.00. 
FflP  Kftr*  we  w'^'  send  by  mail  anywhere  in  U.S.  1  nice  vine 
lUT  vUu  each  10  choicest  varieties  Grapes  covering  season 
from  early  to  late  in  time  of  ripening.  For  7  names  as  above  we 
will  add  to  this  col,  2  Miller  Red  Raspberry  plants.  Mention  this 
paper.    FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Ravenna,  O. 


ADORN  your  homes  with 
Fern..  FIcue,  Palms  and 
other  leaf  and  Flowering 
Plants.  We  have  44  Green- 
houses full;  also  hundreds  of 
car  loads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds* 
Choicest  new  and  old.  Mail 
eize  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direct 
deal  will  6ave  you  money.  Try  it.  Elegant  catalogue 
free.  46th  year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 
THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Box  685  Painesville,  Ohio. 


U™MI  WON  DOLLARS 

Host  talked  of  potato  on  earth !  Our^, 
Catalog  tells— bo  also  about  Sal- 
zer's  Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.S.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and  / 
Dp  a  bbl.  Send  this  notice  and  Sc.  4 
■Ump  for  Big  Catalo(.F-156 

1  JOHN  A.SALZER3EED  (HA  CROSSEWIS 


GTS.  FOR  A  POSTAL 


IK 

I  We  have  published  this  year  the  finest 

I  my  H  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  ever 
I  ^LAw  issued  by  any  western  dealer.  100 pages, 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  elegant  col- 
ored plates,  truthful  descriptions  and  BARGAIN 
PRICES.  These  books  are  expensive,  costing  us 
about  15  cents  each,  but  we  will  mail  one  to  you 
FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper.  A  postal  request 
Is  sufficient.  Better  write  for  it  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


$1000.00  per  acre  yearly  profit  from  Blackberries. 

SB."  R FDR I PS  GSS 

U  U  IV  11  1  U  U  CURRANTS 


BLACK- 
QOOSE- 


Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees. 

All  the  good  old  and  choice  new  varieties. 
Quality  Pnnurpanaed.  Prices  Low. 

Richly  illustrated  catalogue  of  75  pages,  giving  truthful 
descriptions  and  telling  how  to  grow  theih.  free  to  all. 
J.  T.  LOVETT,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY. 


•MATTHEWS'  HEW  UNIVERSAL  ft  >|| 

Combination  111! II 

Double  and  Single  Wheel  with  Cultivator. 
f  and  Rake  attachments.    Combine!  t 
Tooli  In  One.   Drills  all  kinds  of 
.garden  seeds.  Cultivates  all  kinds  of 
^garden  eropa.   Write  for  free  book 
  Styles      on  Hand  Seeding  and  Cultivation. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


feet  wide  and  perhaps  two  and  one  half  feet  deep 
are  warmed  from  furnaces  directly  under  them. 
Coal  is  used  in  the  latter.  The  heat  being  applied 
directly  the  system  is  known  as  the  "direct-heat" 
plan.  It  is  further  characteristic  of  the  process 
that  it  is  conducted  with  open  pans.  An  indirect 
mode  of  bringing  the  heat  to  bear  on  the  brine  is 
to  line  the  vats,  which  are  smaller  receptacles 
than  those  just  described,  with  steam-pipes, 
which  run  around  the  inner  edge  of  the  same,  and 
transmit  their  heat  to  the  fluid.  The  indirect-heat 
apparatus  is  called  a  "grainer." 

Finally,  it  has  been  found  feasible  to  save  fuel 
and  obtain  a  purer  salt  by  inclosing  the  brine  in  a 
tight  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  almost 
entirely  exhausted.  This  is  called  a  "vacuum- 
pan."  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  evaporation 
takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  when  the  air 
pressure  is  reduced  than  at  ordinary  pressures. 
This  is  the  reason  why  water  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature  on  a  mountain-top  than  on  a  plain. 
In  the  vacuum-pan  the  work  can  be  done  by  heat- 
ing the  brine  to  only  oue  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees.  Vacuum-pans  are  in  service  at  three 
places  in  New  York  state— Watkins,  Ludlowville 
and  Silver  Springs. 

The  product  of  the  vacuum-pan  process  is  a 
beautiful  article,  and  commands  a  higher  price 
than  other  salts.  The  grains  form  in  cubes  in- 
stead of  flakes,  ihe  salt  obtained  from  the  indi- 
rect-heat (steam-pipe)  system  is  also  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Years  ago  there  was  a  prej- 
udice in  the  minds  of  some  provision-packers 
against  American  salt,  because  it  was  not  quite 
so  pure  as  the  most  fastidious  buyers  wanted. 
That  objection— in  the  main  a  just  one,  no  doubt 
— was  based  on  the  quality  of  Onondaga  salt, 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  lime  and  was  ob- 
tained by  solar  evaporation.  But  now  that  the 
grainer,  or  indirect-heat,  process  and  the  vacuum- 
pan  have  come  into  vogue  in  this  country,  and 
purer  brines  have  been  found,  it  is  possible  to  get 
as  good  a  quality  of  salt  as  can  be  had  anywhere 
in  the  world.  There  is  now  no  reason  for  import- 
ing the  English  article  any  more. 

Salt  has  been  obtained  from  sea-water  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Owing  to  the  foulness  of  the 
drainage  into  the  ocean  from  the  land  it  is  desir- 
able to  be  particular  about  the  source  of  supply. 
Moreover,  there  are  regions  in  the  tropics  where 
the  salinity  of  the  water  is  greater  than  it  is  in 
colder  climates,  and  where  the  same  amount  of 
labor  will  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  solids.  The 
industry  is  carried  on,  however,  in  a  modest  way 
on  Cape  Cod,  and  in  Bristol  county,  Massachu- 
setts. A  more  considerable  business  is  done  in 
San  Francisco  bay,  in  the  county  of  Alameda. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  establishments  are  in 
operation  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Other  fac- 
tories for  getting  salt  from  the  sea  are  situated  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  salt-beds  of  America  are  found  in  various 
geological  formations.  Those  of  western  New 
York,  northern  Ohio  and  some  parts  of  Michigan 
represent  the  Silurian  period,  when  the  earliest 
forms  of  animal  life  made  their  appearance.  The 
deposits  near  East  Saginaw,  Michigan,  belong  to 
the  Carboniferous  age,  which  is  much  later.  The 
Kansas  beds  are  placed  in  the  Triassic  series  by 
Professor  Robert  Hay.  And  some  of  the  Virginia 
wells  tap  Tertiary  rocks.  From  the  taste  of  the 
ocean  of  to-day  it  is  apparent  that  a  good  deal  of 
salt  is  still  left  undeposited.  The  work  of  solid- 
ification and  storage  has  been  going  on,  then, 
more  or  less  intermittently  for  an  almost  incalcu- 
lable period,  and  yet  is  not  finished. 

The  purity  of  salt  in  a  commereial  sense  de- 
pends more  upon  the  kind  than  the  amount  of 
other  minerals  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium. 
Sulphates  of  calcium  and  sodium  are  less  objec- 
tionable than  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium. The  latter  impart  a  bitter  flavor  to  the  salt. 
A  sample  containing  from  one  to  one  and  one  half 
per  cent  of  the  former  impurity  is  a  fairly  market- 
able commodity,  but  half  that  amount  of  the 
chlorides  or  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
is  a  serious  objection.  In  addition  to  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  a  brand  of  salt  the  buyer 
Is  apt  to  consider  also  the  appearance  and  me- 
chanical condition  to  some  extent.  Looks  count 
for  a  good  deal  in  this  business,  as  in  many 
others.— New  York  Tribune. 


SMALL  INVENTIONS 

As  far  as  profits  are  concerned  the  invention  of 
toys  pays  better  than  those  of  anything  else. 
Money  has  been  and  always  can  be  made  more 
easily  out  of  simple  patented  inventions  than  out 
of  any  investment  or  occupation.  Great  discov- 
eries take  so  many  years  and  cost  so  much  to 
perfect  that  the  fortunes  made  from  them  are 
small  compared  with  those  we  have  instanced. 
The  man  who  discovered  that  a  candle  if  tapered 
at  the  end  would  stick  firmly  into  its  socket  pat- 
ented the  idea,  and  afterward  founded  the  largest 
candle-factory  in  the  world.  Might  not  any  one 
have  thought  of  this  simple  device?  Out  of  the 
millions  who  own  umbrellas  how  many  realize 
that  these  unfortunately  indispensable  articles 
represent  wealth  untold?  The  frame,  the  cover, 
the  material  used,  all  are  the  result  of  numberless 
experiments  and  patents.  An  umbrella  years  ago 
used  to  be  made  of  whalebone  and  gingham.  It 
weighed  as  much  as  a  portmanteau.  Alpaca  was 
substituted  for  gingham,  then  silk  for  alpaca. 
Each  change  meant  a  fortune  to  the  inventor  who 
brought  it  about.  For  a  long  time  the  ribs  were 
solid ;  then  Samuel  Fox  arose,  took  the  umbrella, 
and  cut  grooves  along  its  ribs.  He  designed  the 
"patent  paragon  frame,"  and  lived  to  see  his 
invention  used  universally.  At  the  death  of 
Samuel  Fox  his  heir  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
£179,000,  the  residue  of  a  total  profit  of  at  least 
half  a  million— Patent  Record. 


No.  2060  Pbseton. 
Price  IS2.95. 


the 

Difference 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price 
"  k  $38.30  with  leather 
quarter  top. 


»4 
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between  the  retailer's  price  and  the  maker's  price  on  a  buggy, 
carriage  or  harness.  Buy  from  us  and  you  have  only  one  profit 
to  pay.  We  make  a  big  variety  and  an  immense  number  of 
fine  vehicles,  and  ship  them  to  the  buyer  direct  at  factory 
prices.  No  other  factory  can  turn  out  better  work,  or  sell  to 
the  dealer  cheaper,  than  we  sell  to  you.  A  great  stock  of 
horse  equipments,  including  robes  and  blankets,  at  prices  that 
will  save  you  dollars.  You  can  order  from  our  catalogue — 
which  contains  accurate  pictures  and  complete  descriptions  of 
our  full  line — with  absolute  safety. 

We  guarantee 
everything  we 
sell,  and  will  take 
back  anything 
that  may  be  un- 
satisfactory, re- 
.  funding  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  paying  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  the  catalogue — it's 
free — and  learn  what  a  fine  carriage,  harness  or  robe  we  can  sell  you  for 
the  price  the  dealer  would  charge  for  the  ordinary  kinds. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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This  Cut  Is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  { 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  1%  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bkane,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American.  Watch,  Nichel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  jind  give  Valuable  Premium.. 


Artistic  monuments 


sssSi%S5%l»  in  ttlMte  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
71 1  hit*  Rft>H95  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
Wimv  111  VII6V  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  §4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

the  monumental  Bronze  go.,  ^S^&I^rflSSS* 


IRON 
ACE 


The  No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined  Hill  mod 
Drill  Seeder  is  the  most  perfect  combination 
implement  ever  offered.  Drills  accurately  or 
drops  in  hills  any  distance  desired.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  changed  into  ten  practical 
tools.  It  sows,  rakes,  hoes,  cultivates,  plows, 
levels,  furrows,  covers  and  hills.  Can  be  con- 
verted with  the  wrench  from  a  seed  drill  to  a 
double  or  single  wheel  hoe  in  three  minutes.  It 
is  ten  tools  in  one  and  each  of  the  ten  is  the  very 
bestof  its  kind.  Savesdays  in  the  season's  work. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  famous  illustrated  Iron 
Aee  Book  for  1900.  It's  a  guide  book  to  prosperity. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  138,  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


FREE 


These  beautiful  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains  are  of  the  newest  Savoy  I 
design,  three  yards  long,  36  inches  wide,  are  washable  and  will  last  a  I 
lifetime.  You  can  get  twe  pair?  of  these  choice  curtains,  (same  design  ■ 
as  in  cutt.  and  four  beautifu.  Sash  Curtains  (one  yard  square  each)  FREE  by  selling  our  GREAT 
COLD  REMEI>\  and  HEADACHE  CURE.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day!  Relieves  Headache  at  Once  I  We 
■will  give  the  curtains  absolutely  free  to  anyone  taking  advantage  of  the  great  offer  -we  send  to 
every  person  selling  six  boxes  of  our  Tablets.  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  sixboxes  at  25  cents  a  box, 
write  to-day  and  we  will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.  "When  sold,  send  us  the  money  and 
we  will  send  four  Sash  Curtains,  unhemmed,  so  they  may  be  made  to  fit  any  window,  together 
with  our  offer  of  two  complete  pairs  of  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains,  enough  to  furnish  a  room, 
same  day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  ladies  to  beautify  their  homes  with 
fine  Lace  Curtains  of  exquisite  design.  All  who  have  earned  them  are  delighted.  Address: 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO.,  1010 Chapel  St.,  New  Haven.Conn.  Box 59  B* 


36374 

CATALOGUE 
FREE 


ORGANS  AN0  PIANOS 

From  manufactory  to  the  home,  saving  all  middlemen's  profits.  Without 
one  dissatisfied  customer.  Sold  on  installments.  Easy  terms  and 
low  prices-  Even  though  we  do  not  sell  yon,  our  catalogue  will  save 
you  money.  Send  for  it  to-dey.  Money  refunded  if  instrument  is  not 
as  represented  after  twelve  months'  trial. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.. 
Address  box  No,  628,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


SEED 


IE  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mall  my  1900 
Catalogue(  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  Due 
BUI  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seed*  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Beat  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A 
NAME  f°r  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin. 
eeng,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  In 
colors.  $1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don 't  give  your 
order  until  yon  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to 
day.  It  Is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  f 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  4fi  EosehilL  Onondaga  Co.*  IS,  Y. 


Your  Spare  Time... 

Can  be  profitably  employed  in  making  your  friends 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

"  The  Monarch  of  the  World'.  Rurol  Pre.." 

we  give  most  attractive  premiums.  Our  1899-1900 
Premium-List  is  now  being  distributed,  and  it  is 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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YEARS 
FREE  TRIAL 

THE  UNIQUE 

CORNISH  PLAN 


■  - 


selling! 

PIANOS 
and  ORGANS! 

haa  spread  over! 
the  entire  civil-J 
ized  world  andfi 
has  been  thefi 
meansof  building! 
up  avast  business! 


PIANOS  $155 

All  latest  Musical  Attachments. 


Over  a  Quarter! 
of  a  Million 
Satisfied 
Customers 

lattest  the  honesty  of  this  modern  method  of! 

&lano  selling.  We  Warrant  our  Pianos  andl 
mans  for  25  Years.  Back  of  that  Warranty! 
Its  a  business  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 1 
1CDEB  0ur  SO"v<;ntr  Catalogue  for  lUOOB 
J r  KBB  Is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive! 
■musical  books  in  the  trade.  The  frontispiece  Isl 
ja  masterly  reproduction  in  colors  of  an  oil  palntingB 
■representing  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Angelic  Choir. 8 
SThls  catalogue  is  sent,  postpaid,  together  with] 
■a  novel  reference  book— "The  Heart  of  the  People"! 
B— and  our  latest  special  offers,  free.  The  catalogue! 
[describes  all  our  pianos  and  organs.  It  tells  about! 

[he  Cornish  Patent  Musical  Attachment! 

Pianos,  Imitates  ACCU- 
jRATELY  Harp,  Banjo,  Guitar, 
lither.  Mandolin,  etc.,  while 
;he  famous  patent  Combination 
jMultitone  Reed  Action  make  the 
iORNISH  Organs  unequalled  in 
;one  —  reproduce  the  power  of  a 
lull  orchestra. 

A  prompt  response  to  this  ad- 1 
vertisement  will  secure  a  DIS-I 
;  COUNT  of  $10  on  the  list  price! 
in  our  1900  Catalogue  on  any  | 
COKNISH  OK6AN  or  $30,1 
on  the  list  price  of  a 
'CORNISH  PIANO* 


Send  for  particulars  of  the 
Dornlsb  Co-operative  Plan  ' 
jhowing  how  you  can  make 
phoney  working  for  us,  or  a  ; 

Cornish  Piano  or  Organ  Free? 


References :  Your  bank, 
iur  bank,  any  bank. 


ORGANS  $25 

'  Gash  or  Easy  Payments.  | 


JORNISH  &  CO., 

WASHINGTON.  N.  J. 


tSTAB  US  M  E  O  SO  YEARS. 


Ladies'  or  Gents'  size  WATCHES,  RINGS,  WATCH-CHAINS 
PUP  mm  AND  CHARMS,  Sc.    As  a  grand 

ML-  mj  mi  premium,  any  one  can  earn  this 
W*  BXg  mm  mm  Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting 
■    ■  ■  ^_  B       Case    Stem   Winder  Watch, 

■  ■  'mm  mmm  Charm  and  Chain,  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, by  selling  our  ELEC= 
TRIG  LAHP  WICKS.  They  can 
be  sold  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No  trim- 
ming ;  no  smoke ;  no  smell. 

OUR  SPECIAL  90-DAY  OF- 
FER, which  is  apart  from  the 
above:  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  we  will  send 
you  20  wicks,  postpaid ;  sell  them 
at  sets,  each 
and  remit  us 
$t,  and  we 
will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  WATCH- 
CHAIN  AND  CHARM,  also  a 
HandsomeGold  Finished  Ring. 
ELECTRICAL  WICK  CO., 
Dept.  T,  Orange,  N.  J. 


We  Want  Live  Men 

to  represent  us  in  every  town  and  city.  We  are  * 
establishing  inexperienced  men  every  day  who  i 
are  succeeding  and  making  good  incomes.  We  { 
can  take  a  limited  number  now  if  application  is  { 
made  at  once.  Those  who  have  had  experience  i 
taking  orders  for  made-to-measure  garments  < 
from  samples,  and  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  j 
treatment  they  and  their  customers  have  receiv-  ^ 
cd,  should  write  us.  We  can  furnish  you  with  i 
a  combination  line  of  samples  representing  an  4 
immense  stock  of  our  own  make  of  men's,  hoys'  < 
and  children's  ready-to-wear  clothing  and  alsu  . 
over  200  different  patterns  of  fine  woolens,  especially  J 
'  selected  for  the  spring  season  of  1900,  from  which  we' 
'  make  to-ineaiure  garments   of    any  style  desired. 

Me-n'i  suits  $4.00  to  $30.00.    Men  s  pants  GOc  to  $T.U0 
Children's  suits  90c  to  $4.00. 

Write  for  Free  Samples  To-day 

'  WHITE  CITY  TAILORS,  233  Adams  St.,  Chicago  €? 

1  References:  Corn  Exch.  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Any  Exp .  Co 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  BOOKS 

holds  a  responsible  position.  We  guarantee  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  to  fill  the  highest  places  in  book- 
keeping if  they  are  anxious  to  advance  and  will  study 
"between  times."  Thousands  have  prospered  through 
oar  unequaled  coarse  of 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical.  Mechanical,  Steam, 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineering  ;  Met- 
allurgy. Art,  Architecture,  Practical 
Newspaper  Work.  EnglishBranches, 
Stenography,  Machine  Design  and 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Low  price ; 
easy  terms.  Sent  free  to  those  who 
enroll  noio,  a  complete  drawing 
outfit  worth  $11.10.  or  other  pre- 
miums.  Mention  subjects  interested  in  when  writing  to 

THE  UNITED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
154-66-58  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  catalogue  No.  72. 


SENT  FREE 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent! 
mg  5  sets  of  our  I ADI  E$| 

for25c.  a  set;  (eiich  pinl 
Jewel,)    Simply  send  ' 
we  will  send  you  tbe 
Bold, send  us  the  money 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is 


the  lock  opens  with  a  dainty  little  key 
take  back  all  the  pins  you  cannot  sell 


or  SILVER 

free  to  any  one  for  sell- 
GOLD  plated  Dresa  Fins 
set  with  an  exquisite 
your  name  -St  address  Sl 
pinB  postpaid.  When 
St  we  will  send  you  the 
beautifully  engraved  & 


We  trust  you  &  will 
Write  to-day. 

THE  MAXWELL  CO.,  Dept.  555,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"IT  MICHT  HA'  BEEN  WAUR" 

When  failures  becloud  the  blue  of  your  sky, 
And  troubles  begin  in  torrents  to  pour, 

Just  think  of  the  floods  that  others  have  whelmed, 
And  say  to  yourself,  "It  micht  ha'  been  waur," 
You're  drenched  but  nodroon'd;  it  micht  ha' 
been  waur ! 

When  out  on  life's  sea  your  vessel  is  wrecked, 
Beyond  the  relief  of  a  humanly  shore, 

Cling  fast  to  the  spar  God's  put  in  your  hand, 
And  say  to  yourself,  "It  micht  ha'  been  waur," 
Some  haven't  the  spar;  it  micht  ha'  been  waur  I 

When  Death,  blanching  Death,  stalks  into  your 
street 

And  knocks  with  appalling  hand  at  your  door, 
Hold  fast  to  the  hope  God's  put  in  your  heart, 

And  say  to  yourself,  "It  micht  ha'  been  waur," 

What  if  you'd  nae  hope !  It  micht  ha'  been  waur ! 
,'.  •       *       »,#'#       *       *  » 
And  when  you  shall  stand  before  the  Great  Judge, 

Who'll  open  the  book  and  scan  your  life  o'er, 
May  he  in  his  love  forgive  where  you've  tried, 

And  say  to  your  soul,  "It  micht  ha'  been  waur; 

Gang  ye  wi'  the  sheep;  it  micht  ha'  been  waur!" 

—John  H.  Finley,  in  The  Interior. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY 

BY  REV.  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D. 

Memory  has  been  compared  to  a  gran- 
ary, in  which  is  stored  away  the 
grain  which  has  been  gathered  in 
the  harvests  of  the  years  that  are 
gone.  It  has  also  been  compared  to  a  por- 
trait-gallery, on  the  walls  of  which  hang  pic- 
tures of  the  deeds  and  observations  of  life. 
But  it  is  another  phase  of  memory  upon 
which  I  wish  to  lay  the  emphasis.  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  call  it  a  storehouse  or  a 
granary  or  a  picture-gallery ;  I  wish  to  com- 
fort our  hearts  by  recalling  the  goodness  of 
God  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  repro- 
duce comforting  and  gracious  and  heroic 
experiences  through  which  we  have  passed 
to  console  or  cheer  or  inspire  our  hearts  on 
hard  and  trying  days. 

As  it  is  possible  for  us  to  feed  our  love 
upon  the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  our 
friends  to  us  in  the  past,  and  so  to  refresh 
our  souls  when  they  are  absent  from  us,  so 
it  is  possible  for  the  Christian  to  cheer  his 
heart  in  the  days  of  temptation  and  trial 
with  the  memory  of  other  days  when  the 
consciousness  of  Christ's  presence  was 
very  precious  and  very  real.  In  the  assur- 
ance that  he  is  the  same  "yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever"  the  heart  takes  new  courage 
in  the  memory  of  that  tender  communion. 

That  is  a  sweet  little  touch  in  the  gospel 
narrative  that  tells  of  the  conversation  that 
the  disciples  had  who  had  been  overtaken 
by  Jesus  on  their  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaus,  and  had  had  a  most  delightful 
conversation  with  him  before  they  realized 
who  he  was.  After  he  was  gone  they  found 
great  comfort  in  talking  to  one  another 
about  that  experience,  and  they  said,  "Did 
not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  while  he 
talked  with*us  by  the  way,  and  while  he 
opened  'to  us  the  Scriptures  ?"  And  every 
one  of  us  who  has  been  walking  the  Chris- 
tian path  has  Experiences  like  that.  We 
remember  when  we  walked  with  our  heads 
down,  with  the  heart  heavy,  with  the  coun- 
tenance sorrowful,  with  the  conversation 
depressed,  and  we  saw  only  the  dark  side  of 
everything;  but  Jesus  came  and  walked 
with  us.  We  did  not  know  it  was  Christ  at 
the  time.  But  afterward  we  knew  him,  and 
he  entered  our  homes  and  broke  bread  with 
us  and  blessed  our  humble  cheer,  and  for- 
ever after  that  wayside  experience  of  life  is 
a  spring  of  comfort  to  us.  And  we  ought  to 
make  much  of  such  occasions,  and  go  back 
at  every  time  of  need  and  drink  again  that 
cup  of  remembrance. 

A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  memory 
comes  from  the  associations  of  life's  opening 
years.  A  man  may  grow  old  and  wrinkled, 
but  memory  has  the  power  to  soften  him  by 
recalling  the  tender  associations  of  his 
youth.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in 
the  Bible  is  that  that  tells  of  the  hot,  thirsty 
day  when  David  lay  with  his  men  of  war 
about  him  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  The 
Philistines  were  encamped  about  in  great 
force,  and  David  and  his  men  had  been 
hunted  like  a  fox  to  the  earth,.  David  was 
sore  struck  with  thirst,  and  cried  out  in  his 
anguish,  "Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  which 
is  by  the  gate!"  In  the  hour  of  his  thirst 
and  extremity  memory  brought  back  to 
David  the  picture  of  that  old  well  where  he 
had  so  often  refreshed  himself  in  the  days 
gone  by.  What  Christian  is  there  so  poor 


that  he  has  not  some  well  of  Bethlehem  to 
which  memory  can  carry  him  back,  and 
which  shall  not  mock  him  in  his  thirst,  but 
shall  refresh  his  memory  of  God's  goodness? 
God  be  thanked  for  the  wells  of  Bethlehem. 
—The  Religious  Telescope. 

4. 

WHY  I  GO  TO  CHURCH  ON  RAINY  SUNDAYS 

BY  FRANCES  R.  IIAVERGAL 

I  attend  church  on  rainy  Sundays  be- 
cause— 

1.  God  has  blessed  the  Lord's  day  and 
hallowed  it,  making  no  exception  for  hot  or 
cold  or  stormy  days. 

2.  I  expect  my  minister  to  be  there.  I 
should  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  stay  at 
home  fOr  the  weather. 

3.  If  his  hands  fail  through  weakness  I 
shall  have  great  reason  to  blame  myself, 
unless  I  sustain  him  by  my  prayers  and 
presence. 

4.  By  staying  away  I  may  lose  the  prayers 
which  may  bring  God's  blessing,  and  the 
sermon  that  would  have  done  me  great  good. 

5.  My  presence  is  more  needful  on  Sun- 
days when  there  are  few  than  on  those  days 
when  the  church  is  crowded. 

6.  Whatever  station  I  hold  in  the  church, 
my  example  must  influence  others.  If  I  stay 
away,  why  may  not  they? 

7.  On  any  important  business  rainy 
weather  does  not  keep  me  at  home,  and 
church  attendance  is,  in  God's  sight,  very 
important. 

8.  Among  the  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers 
I  see  that  no  weather  keeps  the  delicate  fe- 
male from  the  ball,  the  party  or  the  concert. 

9.  Such  weather  will  show  me  on  what 
foundation  my  faith  is  built;  it  will  prove 
how  much  I  love  Christ.  True  love  rarely 
fails  to  meet  an  appointment. 

10.  Those  who  stay  from  church  because 
it  is  too  warm  or  too  cold  or  too  rainy  fre- 
quently absent  themselves  on  fair  Sundays. 
I  must  not  take  a  step  in  that  direction. 

11.  Though  my  excuses  satisfy  myself, 
they  still  must  undergo  God's  scrutiny;  and 
they  must  be  well  grounded  to  do  that. 

12.  There  is  a  special  promise  that  where 
two  or  three  meet  together  in  God's  name  he 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

13.  An  avoidable  absence  from  the  church 
is  an  infallible  evidence  of  spiritual  decay. 
Disciples  first  follow  Christ  at  a  distance, 
and  then,  like  Peter,  do  not  know  him. 

14.  My  faith  is  to  be  shown  by  my  self- 
denying  Christian  life,  and  not  by  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

15.  Such  yielding  to  surmountable  diffi- 
culties prepares  for  yielding  to  those  merely 
imaginary,  until  thousands  never  enter  a 
church,  and  yet  think  they  have  good  reason 
for  such  neglect. 

16.  I  know  not  how  many  more  Sundays 
God  may  give  me,  and  it  would  be  a  poor 
preparation  for  my  first  Sunday  in  heaven 
to  have  slighted  my  last  Sunday  on  earth.— 
Selected.  ^ 

RHYMES  WORTHY  OF  BEING  REMEMBERED 

Education,  the  capital  of  mind ; 
Success  without  it  will  be  hard  to  find. 

'Tis  well  to  let  this  thought  the  mind  impress, 
That  Enterprise  leads  always  toward  success. 

When  with  Enthusiasm  we  begin 
Life's  busy  race,  we  never  fail  to  win. 

Economy— it  is  a  magic  door 

That  leads  to  wealth's  accumulated  stove. 

To  win  the  good  and  overcome  the  ill 
Itequires  but  Purpose,  reinforced  by  Will. 

'Tis  sad,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  fact, 

That  half  life's  failures  come  from  want  of  Taet. 

He  who  by  Faith  is  led  no  danger  knows ; 
He  dreads  not  unknown  ills  nor  unseen  foes. 

'Tis  Push  that  puts  one's  business  in  the  lead, 
And  makes  success  an  easy  prey  indeed. 

Most  any  one  the  warrior's  garb  may  don, 
But  in  the  light  'tis  Grit  that  leads  one  on. 

Than  Purity  there  is  no  brighter  gem 
Set  in  man's  heavenly  diadem. 

'Tis  Perseverance  wins  the  victor's  crown, 
And  carries  one  of  honor  and  renown. 

Let  Patience  be  thy  guide  along  life's  busy  way, 
And  ever  be  thy  helper  night  and  day. 

Let  Prudence  shape  thy  every  word  and  deed, 
And  to  her  admonitions  aye  give  heed. 

Promptness  is  always  much  to  be  desired ; 
The  prompt  man  honored  is,  and  much  admired. 

Purpose,  the  chart,  the  architectural  plan, 
Serves  well  to  shape  and  mold  the  life  of  man. 

—Success, 


OUR  NEW  DESIGNS  e) 


Now  Ready 

SAMPLES  MAILED 
TO  YOU  FREE 


Our  line  this  year  represents  the 
largest  and  handsomest  assort- 
ment of  wall  papers  ever  shown  in 
the  United  States.   You  cannot  obtain 
the  new  styles  in  your  local  market  or 
buy  half  so  cheap. 

One  price  everywhere 

and  we  pay  the  freight 

If  you  have  only  one  room  to  dec- 
orate, see  our  new  patterns  before 
you  select  the  paper. 

flit  flgent  Wanted 

in  every  town  to  take  orders 
from  our  large  sample-books, 
showing  hundreds  of  beautiful 
patterns.  Every  design  new, 
none  of  which  can  be  found  at 
your  local  dealer's. 
We  tarnish  free  handsome 
advertising  signs,  illustrated 
circulars,  and  refer  custom- 
ers to  our  agents  who  write 
us  for  samples. 
The  business  pays  well  from 
the  start,  for  no  one  oan 
compete  with  you  in  va- 
riety, quality  or  prloe. 
(Over  11,000  agents 
now  selling  our 

papers.) 
For  sampler  or 
particulars  about 
agency,  write  to  near- 
est address. 


Alfred  Peats  &  0? 

41-43  W.  14^  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
143-145  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


°PERA,Lclls  CUT  IN  TWO 

Musical  Instruments  of  all  Kinds 

tine  toned  and  of  beautiful  construction,  work- 
manship and  finish.  Shipped  direct  from  factory 
at  wholesale  prices  C.  O.  X>.  With  privilege'  of  ex- 
amination. We  have  the  best  for  the  least  money. 
A  sweet  toned  Mandolin,  finely 
finished  in  mahogany  and  f 
maple,  9  ribs,  $4.00,  deal- 
ers ask  88.00;  high  grade 
Guitar  $».9O,worth86.00; 
StradivariusModelViolin, 
case  and  f  u  1 1  outfit,  $8.15 
equal  to  any  sold  at  86.50; 
Banjos  $1.25  and  up; 
Graphophones  $5  and  up.  I! 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS 

sent  on  30 days  FREE  TRIAL.  A*350l 

high  grade  Kenwood  Piano  81 55.  A  $75  i 
Organ  $83.50.  Pianos  as  low  as  8  120  * 
Organs  down  to  $81.75.  All  instruments  guaranteed. 
Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Address, 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  160  W.  VanBuren  St.TB-  .7,  Chicago 

0CRPRICE8  "ELGIN,  WALTH  AM 

nod  GOLD  -  FILLED  WATCHES, 

Warranted  20  Years,  ARE  TUB  LOWEST. 

Before  you  buy  it  will  not coat  you  a  oeat  to  examine 
this  great  bargain}  Watoh  and  Chain,  complete, 
$4.50..  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  ns  with 
jour  Dame,  post  office  and  express  office  address 
and  v, will  send  you  CO.  J>.  for  examination 
this  beuutifully  engraved  Mk  daublo  bunting 
case,  gold  plated,  stem  wind  and  eteui  set  watch 
fitted  with  a.  richly  jeweled  moYetnent,  guaran- 
teed a  perfect  timekeeper  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  any  9-35.00  watoh.  A  long  gold  plated  1 
oholn  for  ladles  or  vest  chain  for  gents  and  our 
20  year  guarantee  stmt  with  eaoh  watch.  After 
examination  if  you  are  satisfied  it  is  a  great 
bargain  pay  tbe  express  agen  t  our  special  prioe 
$4.50  and  express  Charges  and  it  is  your*. 
Mention  if  you  want  gent's  or  ladies*  size. 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO.. 

CHICAGO,     ILL.  * 
8    Dept.  Aid,  225  Dearborn  Street. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Save  agents  profits.  30  days 

tree  trial.    117,500  sold.  Warranted 

20  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

940.00  Arlington  for  $14.00 

1845.00  Arlington  for  816.00 

S 60.00  Kenwood  for  881.50 
ther  Machines  at  88,  «9<fc*l  1.50 
J  Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials 
B  free.  Write  at  once  for  our  speoial 
freightoffer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
158-164  W.VanBurenSt.,B-  7,  Chicago,!!!. 


PDCB  This  is  a  triple  plated  Sterling 
■  W\  mm  %m  Silver  Swinging  Heart;  ladies' 
Stick  Pin  or  gentleman's  Scarf  Pin,  Wo  will 
send  one  sample  FHEE  to  each  person  in  the 
United  States,  who  cuts  out  this  advertisement 
and  sends  it  in  a  letter,  with  name  and  post-office 
address.  Only  one  Pin  sent  to  each  family,  so  don't  waste 
timo  cutting  out  advertisements  and  sending  for  more 
than  one.     Address,  LYNN  &  CO., 

48  Bond  St.,  New  York 


A  MWm\           n  _       A  Send  us  your  address 

\T  mJ§  2k  II9U  VllVQ  undwewillshowyou 
_\  _J%  Q  Ufll  »JH|  C  liowtoa,.ike|3adsy 

111  fl&JM  absolutely  sure;  we 

^kmW  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.    Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  $3  far  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  onco. 
UOIAL  BUM UPACT C BIN tJ  CO.,   Box  64,    UKTBOIT,  flUCH* 


O  A&lf^f*  Latest  and  Popular.— "Break  tbe  Revs  to  Mother." 
uUNUd  " H*"°  Ma  Bab^.  "Juflt  0»o  Uirl,""She  Was  Uappr  TU' 
VW"^H'a#  -gh"  Met  You,"  "Sue  Wa3  Bred  iu  Old  Kentucky, "-Jusias 
the  Sun  Went  Down,"  "There's  Where  ray  Heart  is  To-night,"  and  nearly 
200  others,  and  our  new  "Guide  to  Marriage, "  all  for  10  CENTS. 
Too  good  to  mlS9.    WALKEB  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ID),  CHICAGO. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Febbuaby  18,  1900 


W  REST 


You  can  cough 
yourself  into 
bronchitis,pneu- 
monia,  and  con- 
sumption. 

Bandaging 
and  bundling 
your  throat 
will  do  no 
good. 

You  must  give 
your  throat  and 
lungs  rest  and 
allow  the  cough 
wounds  to  heal. 

There  is  noth- 
ing so  bad  for  a 
cough  as  cough- 
ing. Stop  it  by 
using 


eti«rry. 
Pectoral 


Even  the  cough  of  early 
consumption  is  cured. 
And,  later  on,  when  the 
disease  is  firmly  fixed, 
you  can  bring  rest  and 
comfort  in  every  case. 

A  25  cent  bottle  will 
cure  new  coughs  and 
colds ;  the  50  cent  size  is 
better  for  settled  coughs 
of  bronchitis  and  weak 
lungs;  the  one  dollar  size 
is  more  economical  for 
chronic  cases  and  con- 
sumption. It's  the  size 
you  should  keep  on  hand. 

"  All  families  ought  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  sudden  attacks  of  croup 
or  acute  lung  troubles.  Every  coun- 
try home  in  the  land  should  keep 
Cherry  Pectoral  constantly  on  hand 
to  provide  against  an  emergency." 

Josiah  G.  Willis,  M.D., 
Dec.  14, 1898.         Holland,  Mich. 


►  V  W  ▼  W  V  V 


WHAT  10c.  WILL  DO 
HOME  GAMES 


FREE 


Last  year,  when  times  were  hard,  we  purchased  from 
a  manufacturer,  who  was  compelled  to  get  cash,  an 
immense  lot  of  games  for  much  less  than  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing. We  have  sold  thousands,  and  all  are  pleased  with 
them  ;  they  are  great  value  for  the  money.  We  still  have 
a  Quantity  on  hand,  and  to  dispose  of  them  we  will  give 
one  complete  set  and  three  months'  subscription  to  The 
Illustrated  Companion  (a  64-column  Family  Story 
Paper)  for  10  cents.  Don't  miss  ttus  chance— worth  many 
times  the  money.    See  what  you  get  all  for  10  cents. 


1  Set  of  Dominoes 
1  Checker  Board  and  Men 
1  Game  of  Authors  (43  cards  In  puck) 

I  Game  Fox  and  Geese 

II  Parlor  Games 

1  Game  Nine  Men  Morris 
1  Game  Fortune 


1  Game  Forfeits 
13  Mafic  Tricks 
1  Game  Clairvoyant 
1  Game  Shadow  Bluff 
1  Game  Tableux 
1  Game  Pantomimes 
275  Autograph  Album  Verses 


A  System  by  which  you  can  write  to  another  person 
and  no  one  can  read  It  without  the  key.  50  charming 
conundrums  with  answers  and  Illustrated  Companion 
for  tliree  months.  All  the  above  sent  securely  packed 
with  three  months' trial  subscription  to  Illustrated  Com- 
panion for  10  cents.  If  not  satisfactory  money  will  be  re- 
funded. This  offer  is  made  simply  to  introduce  our  paper, 
believing  all  who  get  it  will  continue  to  subscribe  for  years. 
ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION,  Dept.  E,  296  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SOLID  GOLD  RINGS  FREE  I 

Send  full  name  and  ■  " 
addxeai  and  we  fur*  f 
niflh  you  13  fast  cell- 
ing Scarf  Fins,  Heavy  I 
Gold  Plate,  different) 
styles, sat  with  Pre- 
cious Oemg.  Ex-  I 
pcrts  can't  tell  them 
from  the  genuine.  You 
lellthemat  10c. each, 
return  uo  $1.20,  and  I 
we  give  you  FREE  I 
eitherofthese  SOLID 
I  GOLD  RINGS. "We 
I  makethem.  You  can't 
I  get  them  elsewhere. 
I    We  take  back  pinj 
>  not  sold. 

HENRY  MUNDELL  DIAMOND  PIN  CO. 

155  FRIENDSHIP  ST.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


If 


BROWN'S  WT 

OP  BOSTON 

Relieve  Coughs  and  Colds 

"Contain  no  opium,  or  anything  injurious." 
— Dii.  A.  A.  Hayes,  Chemist,  Boston. 
In  boxes  only— Avoid  imitations. 


mm 


SMILES 


SAVED 

The  parson  victim  was  to  loss  of  sleep, 
His  nights  no  sweet  repose  did  e'er  secure  him, 

No  known  hypnotic  would  his  senses  steep, 
Nor  could  the  doctors,  with  their  science,  cure 
him. 

Massage  arid  sanitariums  he'd  tried, 
And  taken  lithian  waters  without  number, 

Yet  still  unto  his  longings  was  denied 
The  blessed  comfort  of  refreshing  slumber. 

He  grew  more  wane-like  day  by  day,  and  friends 
Looked  grave,  and  prophesied  his  quick  transi- 
tion, | 

When  lo!  some  influence  in  mercy  sends 
Sweet  sleep  unto  his  couch  of  balmy  mission. 

What  wonder  wrought  relief,  you  ask?  His  wife, 
With  that  quick  wit  which  woman's  way  deter- 
mines, 

Had  hit  upon  the  means  to  save  his  life, 
And  stuffed  his  pillow  with  the  good  man's  ser- 
mons. 

—The  Richmond  Dispatch. 


A  SAD  TALE  OF  GENIUS 

There  was  a  young  man  in  the  choir, 
Whose  voice  rose  hoir  and  hoir, 
Till  so  high  it  did  soar, 
You  could  hear  it  no  moar, 
And  'twas  found  next  day  on  the  spoir. 

—Chicago  News. 

4 

A  TELLING  POSTSCRIPT 

Mrss  Jones  was  ill  and  in  great  haste  to 
go  out  of  town.  She  wrote  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  mountain  farm-house  that 
had  been  recommended  to  her  to  en- 
gage board.  This  is  the  reply : 
'Miss  Jones:— My  terms  are  five  dollars  a  week 
each,  where  two  occupy  a  room ;  six  dollars  when 
occupied  by  one.  House  is  very  near  the  river, 
and  a  large  brook  runs  through  the  place.  Table 
of  the  best,  with  milk  and  cream  in  abundance. 
Plenty  of  shade  about  the  grounds.  Horses  and 
wagons  at  disposal  of  guests." 

But  it  was  the  postscript  that  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  (and  of  Miss. Jones).  It  read:  "I 
could  not  accommodate  you  this  year,  as  my 
house  was  burned  to  the  ground  last  May."— 
Judge.  A, 

INNOCENCE?   IN  NO  SENSE! 

Mabel— "Say,  ma!" 

Mrs.  Manyblessed— "What,  my  darling?" 

Mabel— "Well,  you  know  that  you  said  that 
Charlie  looked  like  pa,  Marion  like  grandpa, 
Helen  like  Aunt  Lizzie,  me  like  you,  and  the  baby 
like  Uncle  Bill.  Now,  what  I  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  God  makes  babies  specially  for 
certain  families,  like  dressmakers  does  dresses, 
or  whether  he  just  makes  them  and  then  hunts 
up  folks  that  look  like  them,  and  gives  them  to 
them."— Judge. 

WELL-FOUNDED  SUPERSTITIONS 

"Superstitious !''  he  exclaimed.  "Of  course  I 
am  superstitious.  I  sat  down  to  dinner  as  one  of 
a  party  of  thirteen  once  on  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month,  and  thirteen  courses  were  served." 

"And  one  of  them  died?" 

"Yes,  sir.  One  of  them  died." 

"How  soon  after  the  dinner?" 

"Thirteen  years  after.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  when 
thirteen  sit  down  to  dinner  it's  a  dead  sure  thing 
that  somebody  is  going  to  die  some  time."— Chi- 
cago Post. 

MR.  CAUDLE  ON  TOP 

As  she  paused  for  breath  he  reached  for  his  hat 
and  started  for  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  telegraph  for  Marconi,"  he  re- 
plied, "and  tell  him  that  after  he  has  perfected  his 
wireless  telegraphy  there  is  another  field  of  much 
the  same  nature  for  him  to  invade." 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded. 

"I  want  him  to  devote  his  intellect  to  the  in- 
vention of  a  voiceless  curtain-lecture."— Chicago 
Post. 

4, 

OUR  MOTHER-TONGUE 

From  a  Western  Colorado  postmaster  to  the  de- 
partment at  Washington : 

"Pleas  except  my  resanation  of  p  m  of  the  gov- 
ment  at  this  town  i  haf  been  alected  j  of  the  pease 
&  school  commisner  said  duties  perventing  me 
from  bitin  off  more  than  i  can  chaw  by  trine  to 
kill  three  birds  with  1  ston.  Yores  respectably." 
—Exchange. 

HIS  JUST  DESERTS 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  "What  a  feller 
should  get  for  a  novel  of  70,000  words." 

Well,  we  were  going  to  say  ten  years,  but  we 
really  think  he  ought  to  get  twenty. 

3. 

BADLY  OFF 

Dorothy  had  never  before  seen  a  cork-screw. 
"Goodness!"  she  exclaimed,  "that  nail's  got  spinal 
trouble  awfully."— Judge. 


THE  PARSON  S  REPLY 

A  country  pastor,  who  was  very  bright  and 
original  in  his  remarks,  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
wealthy  lady  who  was  spending  the  summer  in 
the  vicinity.  One  evening  she  called  at  the  par- 
sonage just  as  the  old  minister,  clad  in  overalls, 
was  coming  in  from  the  stable  with  a  brimming 
pailful  of  milk. 

"Why,  Mr.  Smith!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "do  you 
milk  a  cow?" 

"Certainly,  madam,"  was  the  reply.  "What 
would  you  have  me  milk?"— Judge. 


THE  INDOLENT  GARDENER 

Mrs.  Suburb— "No  more  milk?  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Gardener— "The  cow  has  stopped  givin'  milk, 
mum." 

Mrs.  Suburb— "Goodness  me!  Why?" 
Gardener— "Because  she's  dry,  mum." 
Mrs.  Suburb— "Then  why  in  the  world  don't  you 
give  her  a  drink?"— New  York  Weekly. 


SHORT  AND  POINTED 

The  man  a  woman  is  in  love  with  is  always  a 
hero,  even  if  he  is  cross-eyed. 

No  woman  can  make  a  man  weak  who  cannot 
first  make  him  think  he  is  strong. 

A  woman  may  admit  that  she  was  wrong,  but 
she  won't  ever  admit  that  anybody  in  her  position 
wouldn't  have  done  just  exactly  the  way  she  did. 
—New  York  Press. 


HE  FOLLOWED  DIRECTIONS 

The  doctor  (to  patient,  approvingly)— "Well, 
Patrick,  you  look  greatly  improved.  I  judge  you 
have  adhered  strictly  to  my  advice  and  have  taken 
plenty  of  animal  food." 

Pat  (earnestly)— "Oi  hov,  docthor.  The  corn 
an'  oats  seems  to  agree  wid  me,  but  Oi  honestly 
t'ink  hay  is  bad  fer  me  shtummick."— Exchange. 


CAUSE  FOR  REJOICING 

"What's  the  matter,  Henrietta?  You  seem  very 
happy  this  morning." 

"I  should  say  I  am  happy!  Last  night  I  dis- 
covered a  crack  in  that  door-knob  I've  been  sit- 
ting on  for  the  last  six  months.  I  do  really  believe 
it  is  going  to  hatch."— Judge. 


WAR  AND  FOOT  BALL 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  word  'game'  is  the 
wrong  term  to  apply  to  such  a  dangerous  pastime 
as  foot-ball?"  asked  Mrs.  Snaggs. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Snaggs ;  "at  least  not 
so  long  as  the  expression  'the  game  of  war'  is 
allowable  in  the  English  language."— Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

3. 

LIMITED  PRACTICE 

Father— "My  boy,  don't  you  know  that  when  you 
tell  a  lie  it  makes  me  ashamed  to  own  you  as  my 
son?" 

Son— "Well,  dad,  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  expect 
a  little  boy  like  me  to  lie  as  good  as  you  can."— 
Judge. 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

Her  father— "No,  young  man,  my  daughter  can 
never  be  yours." 

Her  adorer— "I  beg  pardon ;  I  don't  want  her  to 
be  my  daughter— I  want  her  to  be  my  wifei"— 
Harlem  Life. 

CROWDED  OUT 

"We  have  got  to  leave  our  flat." 
"What  for?" 

"Our  baby  has  got  too  big  to  sleep  in  the  chif- 
fonnier."— Chicago  Record. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  IRONY 

Adam  (to  the  serpent)— "Come  again." 

4. 

A  CONVINCING  TESTIMONIAL 


"Dear  Sir:— When  I  first  began  using  your  hair- 
wash  my  hair  was  short  and  stubby;  it  is  now 
long  and  curly."— The  Northwestern. 


A  WONDERFUL  SHRUB — CURES 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Darling,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  un- 
der date  of  May  20th,  writes  from  his  home  at 
North  Constantia,  Oswego  county,  New  York: 

"  1  have  been  troubled  with  Kidney  and  kindred 
diseases  for  sixteen  years,  and  tried  all  I  could  get 
without  relief.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  was 
taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe,  which 
turned  to  pneumonia.  At  that  time  my  Liver, 
Kidneys,  Heart  and  Urinary  Organs  all  combined 
in  what  to  me  seemed  their  last  attack.  My  confi- 
dence in  man  and  medicine  was  gone.  My  hope 
had  vanished,  and  all  that  was  left  me  was  a  dreary 
life  and  certain  death.  At  last  I  heard  of  Alkavis, 
and  as  a  last  resort  I  commenced  taking  it.  At 
that  time  I  was  using  the  vessel  as  often  as  six- 
teen times  in  one  night,  without  sleep  or  rest.  In 
a  short  time,  to  my  astonishment,  I  could  sleep  all 
night  as  soundly  as  a  baby,  which  I  had  not  done 
in  sixteen  years  before.  What  I  know  it  has  done 
for  me  I  firmly  believe  it  will  do  for  all  who  will 
give  Alkavis  a  fair  trial.  I  most  gladly  recom- 
mend Alkavis  to  all.     Sincerely  yours, 

"(Rev.)  A.  C.  DARLING." 

The  venerable  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Whitten,  of  Wolf- 
boro,  N.  H.,  at  eighty-five  years  of  age,  also  testifies 
to  the  power  of  Alkavis  in  curing  severe  Kidney 
and  Bladder  Disorders,  Dropsy  and  Rheuma- 
tism. Hundreds  of  others  give  similar  testimony. 
Many  ladies  also  join  in  testifying  to  the  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  of  Alkavis  in  Kidney  and 
allied  diseases,  and  other  troublesome  afflictions 
peculiar  to  womanhood,  which  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  described  here. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  Cure  and  cannot  fail.  Address 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  471  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Winter  in  the  South 


The  season  approaches  when  one's  thoughts 
turn  toward  a  place  where  the  inconveniences  of 
a  Northern  winter  may  be  escaped.  No  section 
of  this  country  offers  such  ideal  spots  as  the  Gulf 
Coast  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  It 
possesses  a  mild  climate,  pure  air,  even  temper- 
ature and  facilities  for  hunting  and  fishing  enjoyed 
by  no  other  section.  Accommodations  for  visitors 
are. first-class,  and  can  be  secured  at  moderate 
prices.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is 
the  only  hue  by  which  it  can  be  reached  in 
through  cars  from  Northern  cities.  Through  car 
schedules  to  all  points  in  Florida  by  this  line  are 
also  perfect.  Write  for  folders,  etc.,  to  Jackson 
Smith,  D.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FREE 


BIRD  &  CAGE 
ANGORA  CAT 


We  will  give  away  6080  Animals, Canary  Birds, 

Mocking  Birds,  Bullfinches,  Parrots,  etc..  Dogs, 
Angora  Cats,  Aquariums,  Gold  Fish,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Rabbits,  Pigeons,  Guinea  Pigs,  Monkeys,  Squirrels, 
etc.,  together  with  fancy  cages.  We  mean  exactly 
what  we  say.  We  will  send  you  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Angora  Cats  now  all  the  rage,  birds  with  cage  or  any 
other  animal  you  may  want.  We  have  been  breed- 
ing for  years,  and  have  a  fine  stock  of  animals  that 
we  are  going  to  give  away  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  Start  You  In  Business 

want  animals  raised  for  us  as  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply  and  with  difficulty  we  have  reserved 
6080  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  to  be  distributed 
free  to  those  who  answer  this  advertisement,  and  we 
start  you  In  a  paying  business  and  put  you  in  the  way 
of  making  money  without  you  investing  one  cent. 
Genuine  Angora  Cats  are  worth  from  $25.00  to  $100.00 
each,  and  these  animals  are  easy  to  raise.  No 
money  to  send,  simply  act  at  once,  write  us  to  day 
and  be  one  of  the  60S0  to  get  a  flue  Song  Bird  or  Par- 
rot with  cage,  a  beautiful  pair  of  Genuine  Angora 
Cats,  a  complete  Aquarium  with  fish,  shells  and 
plants.  When  you  writesend  the  names  of  ten  people 
who  own  either  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  a  bird, 
or  chickens  or  some  other  animal.  Give  the  name  of 
your  nearest  express  office  and  say  what  animal  or 
aquarium  you  want  and  it  will  be  sent  exactly  ac- 
cording to  our  offer.  You  will  havenothlng  whatever 
to  pay,  We  pay  express  charges.  This  advertise- 
ment means  exactly  what  it  says  and  is  simply 
an  enterprising  plan  to  Increase  our  business 
capacity.     Address  DEPT.  Y. 

ANIMAL  WORLD,  127  E.  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


For  Length  and  Quality 

of 

Service 

the 

Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 
defies  competition 


February  15,  WOO 
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jyjACBETH'S  "pearl  top" 
and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

"  Pearl  top  "  and  "  pearl 
glass  "  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn't 
be  an  expert. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  theii 
froper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  ordel 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BEST  FOR  THE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day,  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 

CANDY 

•    ^   ^  CATHARTIC  ^ 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent,  Taste  Good,  Do  Good, 
Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,       50c.  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York.  82Sa 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  GLEAN 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 

as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.    Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27,  Portland,  Mich. 


We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the 

Only  KNITTER 

that  will  knit  ALL  SIZES  of 

HOSIERY 
Without 
SEAMS.... 

also  Underwear,  &c. 

Price  low.    Catalogue  and  sam- 
ples of  "work  for  the  asking 

THE  PERFECTION  KNITTING  MACHINE  CD. 

CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


SEWING  MACHINE  %\m 

No  money  In  advance.  A  Una 
$40  lllgh-ArmTliree-Drawer 
Machine  at  #13.93  sent  any- 
where on  S  months'  trial—  | 
guaranteed  SO  years— made 
with   Piano   Polished  Solid  Oak 
Cabinet,  beautiful  Bent  Cover,  the  best 
High-Arm  Head  made,  has  every  known 
improvement,  guaranteed  the  equal 
of  any  $40  machine.   Don't  buy 
before  you  see  our  Bl^ Free Catalou '^v™ 
In  which  we  describe  and  illustrate  this  machine  and  many 
Others.    Writetoday.   Jft£  L0UI$  Z.  VEHON  CO., 

157  W.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  ROCKER 
WASHER 

warranted  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing, 100  PIECES  IN  1 
HOCR.  No  need  for 
washboard ;  no  wear 
on  clothing.  Write  for  spec- 
ial prices  and  description 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO 

f  llnton  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  lull. 

Liberal  inducements  to  live  agents. 


THE  GARDEN 
.  SPOT  OF 


CALIFORNIA 


is  located  at  Hemet,  ninety-five  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  Climate  and  quality  of  lands  unsurpassed ; 
water  abundant ;  greater  variety  of  profitable  prod- 
ucts raised  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
state.  Large  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  conser- 
vative facts  and  figures,  FREE.  Address 
HEMET  LAND  CO., '>i'l't- Heme!,  Riverside  County, Cal. 


SARSAPARILLA  CAPSULES. 

»»HARTS»»  Sarsaparilln  Capsulesisthe 
only  sarsapanlla  put  np  in  capsule  form.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently carried  with  you  and  is  more  potentas  a  blood 

8 antler  than  liquid  sarsaparilla,  and  costs  much  less, 
nres  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases,  Scrofula,  Rheuma- 
tism, Gout,  etc.  Mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cents. 
Sarsaparilla  Capsule  Co.,  238  Arch  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

A  AC  II  'or  acceptable  ideas.  State  If  patented 
VftOn       TBS  PATENT  EEOOKD,  Baltimore,  114.  ' 


|  |   HOUSEHOLD    I  § 

[continued  from  page  13] 

BREAKFAST  AND  TEA  CAKES 

Vienna  or  French  rolls  may  be  all 
very  well  for  a  warm  morning, 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast, 
but  on  cold  winter  days  some  hot 
cakes  always  seem  to  fill  a  want  for  some- 
thing hearty  and  appetizing.  To  my  mind,  in 
winter  the  old-fashioned  supper,  with  "some- 
thing hot"  for  the  main  dish— baked  pota- 
toes and  a  hot  tea-cake— is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  meals  of  the  year,  and  below 
are  given  some  long-tested  receipts  from 
Southern  and  New  England  sources  that  can 
be  used  for  either  meal. 

Indian-meal  makes  one  of  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  bases  for  any  of  these  hot 
cakes,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  using  it 
to  great  advantage.  First  among  these  are 
all  kinds  of  Johnny-cake,  and  the  following 
is  a  New  England  receipt : 

Rhode  Island  Johnny-cake. — Take  one 
pint  of  meal  and  oneteaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
scald  with  boiling  water  until  you  have  a 
stiff,  smooth  batter,  then  with  cold  milk 
thin  this  down  until  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  griddle-cake  batter,  and  fry  by  the  table- 
spoonful  on  a  hot  buttered  griddle.  When 
one  side  is  browned,  turn  and  brown  on  the 
other.   Eat  with  butter  and  syrup. 

Stepping  from  Ehode  Island  to  Connecticut 
we  find  another  way  to  prepare  corn-meal, 
which  is  very  tasty,  also.  They  call  these 
little  cakes  "dabs."  Scald  thoroughly 
with  boiling  water  a  pint  of  corn-meal.  Rub 
into  it  one  dessert-spoonful  of  butter,  two 
eggs  beaten  very  light,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cream  (two  if  you  have  it)  and  a  little  salt. 
Butter  a  pan,  and  drop  the  mixture  from  a 
spoon  upon  it.   Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Now  see  how  the  Southern  cook  would  go 
to  work  to  make  her  corn-bread : 

O  wend  an  Corn-bread.— Take  about  two 
teacupfuls  of  hot  boiled  hominy,  and  stir 
in  one  large  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Beat 
four  eggs  very  light  and  stir  them  into  the 
hominy;  next  add  about  one  half  pint  of 
milk,  and  lastly  stir  in  one  half  pint  of 
corn-meal.  The  batter  should  be  about  as 
thick  as  a  boiled  custard.  Bake  in  an  oven 
very  hot  at  the  bottom  and  not  at  the  top,  so 
as  to  allow  the  batter  to  rise.  It  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  a  batter-pudding  when 
baked,  and  is  very  rich  and  delicious. 

Alexander's  Corn-bread  is  good  and 
simpler,  and  many  people  like  it  on  account 
of  the  buttermilk.  Take  one  pint  of  butter- 
milk, three  eggs  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder.  Mix  well,  and  add  enough 
corn-meal  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Drop  from 
a  spoon  on  tin  sheets,  and  bake  quickly. 

Port  Royal  Corn-cakes  are  a  very 
delicious  griddle-cake.  One  pint  of  corn- 
meal,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  quart 
of  milk  and  three  eggs,  with  salt  to  taste. 
Mix  flour  and  meal  with  the  milk,  beat  the 
eggs  very  light,  and  add  them.  Bake  on  a 
griddle.  Spiced  sugar  goes  very  nicely  with 
these  cakes.  To  prepare  it,  take  a  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  and  stir  ki  well  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon  and  a  good 
pinch  each  of  ground  cloves  and  mace, 
sprinkle  well  with  nutmeg ;  mix  thoroughly. 

Bachelor's  Pone.— This  is  a  very 
delicious  tea-cake.  Melt  a  piece  of  butter 
as  large  as  an  egg  in  a  pint  of  warm  milk. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  very  light.  Stir 
into  the  milk  some  corn-meal,  then  add  the 
eggs  and  a  little  salt.  Make  it  pretty  stiff. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  in  a  buttered  pan. 
Do  not  cut,  but  break  it  when  you  serve  it. 

All  of  the  cakes  are  very  much  improved 
by  the.  addition  of  boiled  rice  or  hominy. 

Corn-biscuits  are  great  favorites  with 
all  who  have  tried  them.  Six  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiled  hominy,  one  half  pint  of  corn-meal, 
one  large  tablespoonful  of  lard,  one  half 
pint  of  milk.  Mix  the  ingredients  well, 
form  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  saucer, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  A  little  sweet- 
potato  mashed  and  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients  is  thought  to  be  an  improvement. 

Planked  Bread.— Just  as  the  most  tasty 
way  of  cooking  shad  is  on  a  plank,  so  many 
people  think  that  the  best  corn-bread  is  that 
cooked  in  the  same  fashion.  Into  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  hominy  rub  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  or  lard,  one  egg,  one  half  pint 
of  milk,  and  corn-flour  enough  to  make  the 
batter  just  stiff  enough  to  be  spread  upon  a 
board.  Do  not  let  the  batter  be  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick  on  the  board.  Put  it  in 
the  oven,  or  before  a  hot  fire  if  you  can 
manage  it,  and  let  it  brown.  Pass  a  coarse 
thread  between  the  cake  and  board,  turn  it 
and  brown  the  other  side.  Use  a  well- 
seasoned  hard-wood  plank.  N.  M. 


5  BE  A  MONEY- MAKER- 


A  WEEK 
SURE 


GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATING — NEW   QUICK'  PROCESS 


a.i  ilo.  •  Plate  30  sets  a  day. 
uiKn-gjmoney.  So  can  you. 
I  horoWor  traveling,  taking 
i r  l'  v.  arches,  jewelry,  table- 
iX>*\Heiiee  necegtitry. 
.  experience.  Manufacture 
itaes  complete.  Ready 


SIR.  HEED  MADE  888  KIHST  8  BAYS.  Mr.  Cox  writes  :  "Get) 
Elegant  business."  Mr.  Woodward  earns  #170  a  month.  Agent! 

Gents  or  Ladies,  you  eun  positively  make  $5  to  $16  »  d 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  Gray's  Platers.  Unequaled  fot 
ware,  bicycles,  all  metal  goods.   Heavy  plate.  Warranted. 

LET  l's  ST.U1T  YOi;  IN  ni'SlNESS.  We  do  plating  ourselves, 
the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes  and  mater; 
for  work  when  received.   Guaranteed.  New  modern  methods. 

WE  TEACH  YOU  the  art,  furnish  recipes,  formulas  and  trade  secrets  FREE,    ir  u>\iw  Impossible. 
JHK  ROYAL,  OUR  NSW  DIPPIKU  PROCESS.   Quick.   Easy.   Latest  method.   Gou-.s/iijiisd  in  melted  metal,  taken 
out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver.   Thick  plate  every  time".  Guaranteed  5  to  10  years. 
A  boy  plates  from  300  to  800  pieces  tableware  dally.   No  polishing,  grinding  or  work  necessary 

DEMAND  EOR  PLATINCMS  ENOltJIOCS.  Every  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  have  goods  plated 
instead  of  buying  new.  It's  cheaper  and  better.  You  will  not  need  to  canvass.  Our  agents 
have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  People  bring  it.  You  can  hire  boys  cheap  to  do  your  plating, 
the  same  as  we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.  Keplating  is  honest  and 
legitimate.  Customers  always  delighted.  WE  ARE  AN  old  estaiilishedkir.ii.  Been  in  busi- 
ness for  years.   Know  what  is  required.  Our  customers  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

WE  ARK  RESPONSIBLE  and  Guarantee  Everything.   Reader,  here  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime 
to  go  in  business  for  yourself.   WE  START  YOU.   Now  Is  the  time  to  make  money. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.   Our  New  Plan,  SnmpleB,  Testimonials  and  Circulars  FREE.  Don't 
wait.  Send  us  your  name  anyway.  Address 

 GRAY  &  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  158  MIAMI  BUILDING.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


100  Popular SongsOnlylOc 

(X\(\  Hfthin  Home.     Sadie  Rav.™         See  that  My  Grave's  Kent  Green.  Daisy  Deane.  PaddvLand. 


Old  Cabin  Home.    Sadie  Ray 
Old  Black  Joe.        Ben  Bolt. 
Home  Sweet  Home.  Hail  Columbia. 
Larboard  Watch.     Nobodys  Darling-. 
Killarney.  Maid  of  Athens. 

Emmets  Lullaby.    Sad  Sea  Waves. 
Tara's  Halls.       ■  Evangeline. 
Shamus  O'Brien.     Boy  Lost. 
Poor  Old  Slave.       Slavery  Days. 
Model  Love  Letter.  Stump  Speech. 
Come  Back  to  Erin.  I  am  Waiting. 
Old  Folks  at  Home.  Kiss  Me  Mother. 
Cottage  by  the  Sea.  The  Bridge. 
Faded  Coat  of  Blue.  Baby  Mine. 
Her  Bright  Smile.   Two  Orphans. 
Gypseys  Warning.  Kitty  Wells. 
I'll  Remember  You.  Sheridan's  Ride. 
Driven  from  Home.  Rose  of  Tralee. 
Little  Sweetheart.    Mollie  Darling. 
Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Nellie  Gray. 


See  that  My  Grave's  Kept  Green. 
Write  Me  a  Letter  from  Home. 
Marching  through  Georgia. 
I'll  be  all  Smiles  To-night. 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird. 
The  Corn  is  Waving,  Annie. 
Wife's  Commandments. 
Husband's  Commandments. 
Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep. 
When  You  and  I  were  Ycung,  Maggie. 
We  Parted  By  the  River  Side. 
Sweet  Spirit  Hear  My  Prayer. 
Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother. 
Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold. 
Carry  me  Back  to  Virginny. 
Amber  Tresses  tied  with  Blue. 
I  Dreamt  in  Marble  Halls. 
Old  Kentucky  Home. 
I  cannot  call  her  Mother. 
Would  I  were  with  Thee. 


We  will  send  the  entire  list  as  above  and  our  HANDSOME 
onfy  ten  cents.  Stamps  taken.    HOME  ART  PICTURE  CO. 


Daisy  Deane. 
Grandfathers  Clock, 
Oh  dat  Watermelon. 
Comin'  thro*  the  Rye. 
Fisherman's  Daughter. 
Bonnie  Sweet  Bessie. 
Red,  White  and  Blue. 
Come  Home  Father. 
The  Vacant  Chair. 
Gathering  Shells. 
Whisper  Softly. 
The  Old  Home. 
Old  Arm  Chair. 
Old  Kentucky  Home. 
I've  no  Mother  now. 
Cumberland's  Crew. 
Ring  the  Bell  Softly. 
Little  Faded  Flower. 
Rules  for  Bummers. 
Heart  Bowed  Down. 


Paddy  Land. 
You'll  Remember  Me. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Little  Ones  at  Home. 
Take  Back  the  Heart. 
My  Country  'tis  of  Thee. 
The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye. 
Wearing  of  the  Green. 
Last  Rose  of  Summer. 
Little  Old  Log  Cabin.  . 
Widow  in  the  Cottage. 
Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Gray  Hairs  of  Mother. 
Tell  Kitty  I'm  Coming. 
Touch  the  Harp  gently. 
The  Girl  I  left  behind. 
When  the  Swallows  fly. 
Old  Man'sDrunk  again. 
Take  Mo  back  Home. 


PICTURE  CATALOGUE,  post  paid, for 

Dept.  307,    134  Van  Baren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SILK  DRESS 


FREE 

HI  KM  <BBm  Here  is  an  honest  advertisement.  No  beatingaround  the 
bush.  Tou  can  get  full  lO  to  15  yards  of  beautiful  silk.  Black,  brown, blue,  green  or  pink,  in 
'  light  or  dark  shades,  and  a  beautiful  mercury  diamond  breast  pin  for  selling  our  remedies. 
We  talk  plain  English  &  guarantee  to  do  exactly  as  we  say.  We  don't  ask  a  cent.  If  you  agree  to  sell 
only  6  boxes  of  our  Positive  Corn  Cure  at  35  eta.  a  box.  we  send  you  the  Salve  by  mail.  When  sold  you 
send  us  the  Sl.SO  and  we  send  you  the  solid  gold  laid  mercury  diamond  breast  pin.  together  with  / 
our  offer  of  a  handsome  silk  dress,  same  day  money  is  received.  We  make  this  extraordinary  induce- 
ment  to  secure  honest  people  and  prove  our  Corn  Cure  the  best  on  earth.  There  is  no  chance  about  it. 
If  you  comply  with  the  offer  we  shall  send  you  ;  the  silk  dress  (full  1©  to  15  yards,  any  color  you  desire)  will  be 
eiven  absolutely  free.  Don't  pay  out  money  for  a  handsome  dress  while  you  can  get  one  free  for  selling  our  rem- 
Idles.   Address  at  once,  MANCFACTURER8'  SUPPLY  DEPT.  "M."  Mo.  65,  5th  Ave.,  JN.Y.  City. 


Grindstone! 

COMPLETE  WITH  FRAME  ( 
$  1 90  EACH. 

Upon  receipt  of  $1.90  we  will  forward,  proper- 
ty packed,  one  celebrated  BUENA  i 
'VISTA  CRINDSTONE  and  FRAME 
|  Complete, which  we  warrant  to  be  Absolute- 
ly Unexcelled  as  to  quality,  finish  and  dura- 
I  bility.    This  celebrated  stone  is  the  highest  I 

quality  on  the  market  and  will  be  found  ex- 
I  cellent  for  any  grade  of  work.     We  use  I 

nothing  but  first  grade  stones.  They  weigh 
I  from  40  to  50  pounds.  In  order  to  save  on  the  I 
.  freight  charge,  we  will  ship  knocked  down.  . 
I  It  is  simply  constructed  and  can  be  readi- 
I  ly  put  together. 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  grind  stones. 
|  Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  34      on  I 
merchandise  bought  at  Sheriffs'  and  , 
'  Receivers' Sales.    OUR  PRICES 
I  ARE  ONE -HALF  OF  OTHERS. 

CHICACO  HOUSE  WRECKINC  CO. 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


i  Personally 
Conducted 


A$25°°Watch 

in  appearance.  The  handsomest  genuine 
gold  plated  watch  on  the  market.  Double 
hunting  case,  SOLID  GOLD  PATTERN  of 

engraving.  Elegantly  finished,  jeweled 
movement,  stem  wind  and  set 
and   absolutely   guaranteed  for 

2  0  YEARS 

Cut  this  ont  and  send  ittous  with 
lyour  name  and  address  and  we  will 
'send  the  watch  to  you  byexpressf  or 
examination,  you  examine  itatthe 
expressoffi.ee  and  if  as  represented 
pay  express  agentour  special  intro- 
ductory price$3.50  and  it  is  yours. 
Only  one  watch  to  each  customer  at 
this  price.  Mention  in  your  letter 
whether  you  want  GENT'S  OR  LADY'S  SIZE  and  order  to-day  as 
we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  60  days  only. 
R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.  352-356  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


BUILT  for  SERVICE 

\  ^hM  Hill  ^e  Ship  IMreet  to  the  consumer  At 
Lowest  Wholesale  Prices 
the  most  reliable  line  of 
.vehicles,  etc.  to  be  found any- 
(where.  Built  substantially  of 
fhonest  material— workman- 
.  ship  the  best— one  of  them 
willioutlast  two  of  the  ordin- 
ary kind— Uuarnnteed  as  represented  or  your  money  back. 
We  will  ship  C.O.D.with  privilege  of  examination.  You 
risk  nothing.  Reliable  Top  Buggy,  $34.O0;  fine  spring 
Wagon,$89.00;  strong  two  horse  Farm  Wagon, $44.00; 
handsome  Surrey,  ©54.00;  well  made  Portland  Cutter, 
$17.85;  Carts,  $9.50  up.  Single  harness  $4.50;  Farm 
harness.  $12.95.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  158  W.VanBuren  St.,B-  7,  Chicago 


BUY 
YOUR 


HOSIERY  p=b  ILLS 


You  save  the  profit  of  the  middleman  and  storekeeper  by 
buying  direct  from  our  mills.   Our  knit  goods  are  the  best 
in  the  world  for  the  money.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
describing  goods  and  giving  further  particulars. 
r>  •     |  For  the  next  60  days  we  will  si «  free  to 

dD6Ciai  every  purchaser  of  81.00  worth  of  goods, 
3  one  pair  of  any  25-cent  article  in  catalogue. 

We  prepay  all  charges.  Agents  wanted. 
BADGER  KNITTING  CO.,  316  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


m  m  ■         Soiled  and  faded  carpets, 

^#  tf\  |  ■    !■  \B  ■  W%  dresses  and  clothing  of  all 

■   Vr  U    Lf  V  \2     III  kinds  to  look  like  new.,  \o 
_  J  m  experience  necessary  to  get 

^\    ■  m  ■  ■  A  *         beautiful  colors  that  won't 

-3  I  I  fil  I  t|  III  Q  Freeze,  Boil  or  Wash  Odt 
Jrr      ,        ■■■H  *J  with  tonk'b  Fbencc  Dyes. 

±-acb  package  colors  from  one  to  four  pounds  according  to  shade.  To  intro- 
duce them  give  name  of  jour  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  G  packages  for -iOc 
or  1  for  10c    Say  whether  for  wool  or  cotton.  Address, 

FRENCH  DYE  CO.,    Box  464,    VASSAR,  MICH. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 
no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free, 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


TELEGRAPHY 

offering  unsurpassed  opportunities.  Tuition,  board  and 
room,  six  months  course,  #78.  TIiIh  cun  be  reduced 
one  half.  School  organized  1874,   Catalogue  free. 
DODCE'S  INSTITUTE.    -     Valparaiso.  Ind. 


OnlV  TWO  ?f!  KtrimiK  For  a  large  ise.  collection  of  300 
UII1J  11IU  Ci\J.  Oiaill|IO  Varieties  of  Mixed  Flower  Seeds 
a  book  on  the  Window-Garden  and  my  111.  Catalog  of  Bar- 
gains.    A.  T.  COOK,  Box  61,  Rock  City,  New  York. 


$240  MONTHXY  TO  AGENTS  (cannot  fall)  wiling  nickel. 
v  plated.  Rrillhint  Onallght  Rnraerfi.    Fit  nil  Kerosene  Lamps, 

gives  beautiful  Gaslight.  NO  CHIMNEY  OR  SMOKE.  Cheapest  light 
known.   Sample  FREE.    ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.,  Ki,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

: 


California 
Excursions 

Via  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

Three  times  a  week  from  Chicago 

and  Kansas  City. 

Twice  a  week  from  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis. 

Once  a  week  from  St.  Louis  and 
Boston. 

In  improved  wide-vestibuled 
Pullman  tourist  sleeping-cars. 
Better  tnan  ever  before,  at  lowest 
possible  rates. 

Experienced  excursion  conductors. 
Also  daily  service  between  Chicago 
and  California. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

T.  A.  GRADY, 

Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 

109  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


♦ 
♦ 


The  Land  of  Bread  and  Butter 

is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated  pamphlet  just 
issued  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  relating  more  especially  to  the  land 
along  the  new  line  it  is  now  building  through 
Bon  Homme  and  Charles  Mix  counties  in 
South  Dakota.  It  will  be  found  very  inter- 
esting reading.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free 
on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Address  Geo.  H.  Heafford, General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FLAVORING 
POWDERS 


FREE 


The  Non-Alcoholic  Flavors  and  Spices  are  twice  as  strong  as 
the  Liquid  Flavors  and  are  used  by  every  family.  Thousands  of 
boxes  of  Non-Alcoholic  Flavoring  Powders, used  to  flavor  Custards, 
Cakes,  Candies,  Deserts,  etc.  to  be  given  away  free  by  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  509  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Write  them  for 
particulars  and  how  to  get  one  dozen  boxes  absolutely  free. 


TFW  WFPF<i  FOR  10  CENTS— That  big  family 
WCCVOpaper>  The  2Uustra(ed  Weekly,  of 
Denver,  Colo,  \founded  1890),  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  6,  50c. ;  12  for  #1.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illustrations  of 
scenery,  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Address  as 
above, .and  mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  stamps  taken. 


THF.  YAKKER  FIUK-K1NI>I,KR  Length  15  inches.  Weight 
1<j  pouoil.  Builds  1UU  firca  with  3c  worth  of  oil.  No  kindlings. 
I  lie  the  fuel  ovlt  the  Mazing  Kindler  and  the  &re  (s  built.  Kjarea 
hours  of  tiiue  audgalloud  of  oil.    Warranted  3  jeura.  Greatest 

 jO*^    seller  Tor  agents  ever  invented.  Cus- 

•  —""~%JP    toiuera  everywhere.  An  average  county 

yiehl3  agent  1100  profit.  Act  quick  if  interested.  Sample  prepaid 
inns  25  cents.  Yankee  KindlerCo.,  Block  19  Olney,  Illinois. 


55  RECIPES  FOR  CANDIES  AND  ICES 


by  old  cantly-makers,  all  prac- 
tical for  home  use.  Just  what  the  hoys  and  girls  on  the 
farm  want.  Beautifully  printed  and  hound  in  a  dainty 
little  hook,  25c,  silver.  A.  C.  McFARLAND,  Bloomington,  Hi, 


$6  to  $15  a  Day 


AGENTS,  HERE 
IS   A  WINNER. 

Selling  the  Latest  Discovery  of  the  age,  Dew  of  Eden 
Everlasting  1'erfume.  Sample  10  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
A.  L.  WING,  818  Greenwood  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


FOR  MENDING  RENTS 

in  Clothing. Rubber  Good e, Carpets, Oil-cloths, Curtains 

and  hundred  other  articles,  send  10  cents  for  package 
Mending  Tissue.  THE  OUTFITTERS,  Dept.C,  Lock  Box  652,~Wheaton,  III 


Si!lt  prinS*  Cards,  Loto,  Transparent,  Ea- 
I  A/  B  cort  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Pusiles, 
■  ^»  ■  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Stc.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Bidden  Name  d 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue  Send  '2c  stamp  I 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


CARDS 


Eczema  ant!  Salt  Rheum  S3?  ^SS^te 

clean,  pure,  liquid  remedy-  Write  at  once  for  Free  Suniplf^ 
Address  SUPERIOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Delaware,  0. 
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THE  PARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Febkuary  is,  1900 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


"TREE-AGENT  SCHEME" 

IN  A  recent  number  of  the  "Rural  New- 
Yorker"  Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson  handles  a  new 
scheme  that  is  used  in  the  nursery-agent 
business.   It  is  outlined  in  the  following 
letter,  which  was  sent  to  a  number  of  prom- 
inent fruit-growers : 

"Some  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  tell 
us  of  a  scheme  which  is  being  worked  by  a 
nursery  company  in  Ohio.  The  agent  comes 
and  agrees  to  plant  one  acre  of  ground  in 
fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
small  fruits,  for  $110.  One  half  of  this  sum 
is  to  be  paid  down  on  delivery,  and  the 
balance  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
They  agree  then  to  take  one  half  of  the  fifth 
year's  crop  as  their  payment  for  the  remain- 
ing $55.  They  agree  to  send  a  man  to  trim 
the  trees  and  superintend  the  work  of  caring 
for  them.  The  buyer  in  the  meantime  is 
to  sell  all  the  small  fruits,  and  guarantees- to 
keep  an  exact  account,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years  he  can  state  just  how  much  the 
acre  of  ground  has  produced.  In  brief,  this 
seems  to  be  about  the  scheme  on  which  these 
people  are  working.  We  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  but 
would  like  to  know  if  you  have  ever  known 
of  an  instance  where  such  work  has  been 
successfully  carried  on.  Do  you  believe  such 
a  plan  can  be  carried  out  so  that  the  buyer 
will  ever  get  his  money  back?" 


Among  the  replies  is  the  following,  which 
admirably  covers  the  case : 

"The  scheme  you  mention  is  a  profitable 
one  for  the  nurseryman,  since  the  trees  or 
plants  for  one  acre  at  $55,  which  is  the 
amount  of  cash  paid,  would  be  a  good, 
profitable  deal  for  any  nurseryman.  An 
acre  of  apples  would  contain  fifty  trees, 
which  could  be  sold  for  $7.50 ;  an  acre  of 
standard  pears  or  plums,  110  trees,  could  be 
sold  for  $10.50;  an  acre  of  peaches,  110  trees, 
could  be  sold  for  $11.  Therefore,  the  person 
agreeing  to  pay  $110  would  agree  to  pay  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  the  plants  or  trees 
should  cost  him.  In  these  days  of  close 
competition  the  planter  of  orchards  and 
berry-fields  must  buy  his  trees  and  plants  as 
low  as  possible,  and  figure  all  his  expenses 
close  in  order  to  make  the  desirable  profit. 
Generally  in  such  a  deal  as  this  a  contract 
his  to  be  made  out  and  signed,  and  this  con- 
tract is  usually  in  favor  of  the  nurseryman, 
and  not  in  favor  of  the  farmer  upon  whose 
farm  the  stock  is  planted.  I  should  not 
recommend  any  one  to  sign  such  a  contract 
as  this  before  submitting  it  to  some  shrewd 
lawyer." 


FORMALIN  FOR  GRAIN-SMUTS 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  remedy 
for  oat-smut  and  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat 
is  soaking  one  half  pound  of  the  compound 
in  thirty  gallons  of  water  for  two  hours.  Or 
the  grain  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  forma- 
lin solution  until  thoroughly  saturated,  then 
placed  in  a  pile  and  let  remain  two  hours, 
after  which  it  should  be  spread  out  and 
dried.  No  particular  precautions  are  re- 
quired, as  the  compound  is  not  poisonous, 
like  corrosive  sublimate.  Potatoes  affected 
with  scab  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  solution  must  be  double  the 
strength  used  for  grain ;  that  is,  dissolve 
one  half  pound  of  formalin  in  fifteen  gallons 
of  water  and  allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in 
the  solution  for  two  hours.  There  is  appar- 
ently no  remedy  for  corn-smut  except  the 
gathering  and  burning  of  the  smut-balls 
during  the  season  whenever  they  can  be 
found.  There  is  also  no  efficient  remedy  for 
the  loose  smut  of  wheat.— American  Agri- 
culturist. 


ANGORA  GOATS 

Angora  goats  are  now  raised  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  various  states  of  the  Union, 
the  original  stock  having  come  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Turkey.  In  some  parts  they  have 
thrived  exceedingly  well,  and  as  their  hair, 
which  is  known  in  commerce  as  mohair,  sells 
for  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  common 
wool,  the  raising  of  these  goats  has  been 
quite  profitable.  Increased  attention  is 
being  given  to  them  in  California  and  some 
of  the  other  western  states.  In  addition  to 
the  profit  derived  from  their  fleeces,  they 
have  been  found  invaluable  in  clearing  land 
covered  with  small  scrub  and  brushes,  goats 
having  a  great  fancy  for  eating  small  limbs 
and  twigs  of  trees.— The  Shepherd's  Bulletin. 


flailock's  Success  X  Weeder  and  Cultivator 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS  REPORT? 

.        ,    *  ...  „  Yocngstown,  Ohio,  May  81,  1899. 

riease  accept  thanks  for  yonr  kindness.  You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  manufacturers  we  have  ever 
clean  with.  VJ  e  wish  to  say  that  this  is  the  third  year  we  have  used  your  weeder,  and  we  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  We  used  it  for  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  with  wonderful  results.   We  had  a 

^ood  two-horse  cultivator  at  the  time  we  bought  your 
"  Success  "  Weeder,  and  we  state  truthfully  that  we 
have  not  used  the  Cultivator  since,  as  one  small  horse 
and  your  weeder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
two  teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course,  can 
be  used  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big  saving. 

Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Gkay  Js  Son. 

Can  yon  afford  to  farm  without  one? 
Very  low  price  for  Introduction. 

D.  Y.  HAL, LOCK  &  SONS, 
Lock  Box  830.  YORK,  PA. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 

Dairymen  and  Farmers 

who  know  the  economy  and  value  of  ground  feed  should 
look  into  the  merits  of  these 

They 
Grind. 


SCIENTIFIC  ^mill's"* 


Being  double  action  and  triple  geared  they  grind 
fast  and  easy.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn,  and  all  small 
grains  singly  or  mixed.  Special  attachment  for  grinding 
SIUo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Supply  power  for  other 
purposes  while  grinding.  Other  styles  horse  and  steam. 
Get  our  Catalogue  60  before  you  buy. 

THE   FOOS  MFG.   CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Jerrys 


SEEF  SAW 

your  own  wood  and  save  time  and 
money.  Saw  your  neighbor's 
wood  and  make  from  $5  to$15 
a  day*   Von  can  do  it  with  an 

APPLETON 

Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw. 

It  is  strong, durable, safe, 
effective  and  fast*  Has  the  advantage  of  both  tilting  and 
swinging  table  saw  frames;  adjustable  dost  proof  oil  boxes — in 
fact  all  our  latest  Improvements  in  wood  saw  construction.  We 
have  4  styles  of  wood  frame  wood  saws  and  the  best  SELF-FEED 
DRAG  SAW  made.  Our  new  160  page  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them  and  ourshellers*  buskers,  ensilngeandf  oddereut- 
terg,  shredders,  feed  grinders,  horse  powers,  wind 
mills,  steel  tanks,  etc   All  are 

"APPLETON  QUALITY," 

which  Is  the  best.  Write  for  It  today.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  9  Fargo  St.,Batavia,  III. 


Wakes  The  lawn  Beautiful. 


)  SS'S^       'mi  tin  fllo IF1  ~ 

ii  i  !  i  i  in?  IrwiiTrj)  Innnl  f 
t!  1     1  1  1  v  iT-n  o  n  ti  ti  ii  i)  w  o  n  o  i 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  home. 
Strong  and  durable;  keeps  out  everything;  but  the  sun- 
shine. Unequaled  for  School  Lawns,  Church  Enclosures,  Parka, 
Cemeteries.  Private  Lots,  etc.    Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M'F'O  CO..  BOX  60    ELLW00D  CITY.  PA, 
Or  77       BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 


35  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  IND.,  U  8.  A 


THE  HERO 

STRAWBERRY. 

We  own  the  entire  stock  of  this  valu- 
able variety.  Get  the  genuine 
UFpA  Self-fertilizer;  prolific  bearer;  large, 
■  ■  &TO \W  firm  fruit;  ships  long  distance  in  good 
condition ;  dark  red  color ;  delicious  flavor.  Only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  plants  at  these  low  prices.  Single  plants,  $1;  6  for  $3 ; 
$5  per  doi.     HARBISON'S  Nurseries,  Box  28  Berlin,  Dd. 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  the  best.  For  I 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Perry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1900  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


in  cash  prizes  is  one  of  the  man;  interesting 
features  of  our  new  catalogue  for  1900 
Planters  of  Maule's  Seeds  are  successful  peo- 
ple. Maiiie's  Seeds  lead  all;  have  done 
so  for  years  and  are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in 
the  race.  Our  new  catalogue  for  1900  is 

FREE  to  ALL 

who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  everything 
good,  old  or  new,  with  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions,  four  colored  plates  and  practical  up- 
to-date  cultural  directions.  It  is  pronounced 
the  brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year. 
Writeforitto-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

VEHICLES 

n.n  v       **ay  direct  from  the  man- 
ONLY    ufacturers,  fully  50%  saved. 
an  Yoa  can  buy  as  low  as  your 
^-.dealer  by  sending  yonr 
orders  to  us.   We  offer  for 
€0    DATS    this  elegant 
Leather  quarter  top  buggy 
well      and  substantially 
made,  handsomely  painted 

for  only  $39.90. 

Other  grades  *as.45,  SS8.90.  A  double  stitched 
Butfcy  Harness  onIji|4.3a  and  up,  Farm  Harness  *  15 
and  up.  Snddleafrom$1.95up.  Send  for  our  big  catalog 
of  Agricultural  Implements,  Buggies  and  Harness, 
Furniture  and  Household  Furnishings— sent  FREE, 

THE  HAMILTON  COMPANY, Randolph  St.,  Chicago.llL 


BURR-STONE  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  yoa  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  &  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  yoa  to 
as.  Our  mills  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket 50  yean.   They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli- 
rCated and  fastest  grinding 
'mills  yet  produced.  Mills 
sect  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.   Send  for  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  Address, 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
12  Third  St.,  New  Haven,Conn. 


WEIGHT 


4 1 


IN  ONE. 

Vise,  anvil, 
drill  and 
hardy.  Great 
rnohey  -  b&v* 

sr.  For  $3.60  we  will  send  this  outfit  and  liberal  terms  to  agents. 
Mention  thte  paper.   Yonr  money  back  if  you  are  notsatlsfied. 
BLOOMFEELD  MFG.  CO.  Box  1 3,  BloomGeld,Ind, 


FOR  SALE  pT™*ms.uck 

$1,000  and  upward,  on  Eastern 

 3_  Shore  of  Maryland;  mild  climate 

and  fertile  soil.  Send  for  onr  catalogue.  S.  P. 
Woodcock  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


j^O  crop  can  grow  with- 
out  Potash.  Every 

blade  of  Grass,  every  grain  of 
Corn,  all  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables must  have  it.  If  enough 
is  supplied  you  can  count  on  a 
full  crop — if  too  little,  the 
growth  will  be  "scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


DAVID 
HARU 


A  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE 

By  EDWARD  N0YES  WESTC0TT 

ISmo.   Cloth,  *1.50 

For  sale  everywhere 
D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  New  York 


415,000 

TO  JAN.  1 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS'  OFFER 

5  ^  JUST  -  WHAT      Yt,U  *WAWT 


TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  LATEST  LARGE,  POWERFUL, 
ACHR0MATIB  TELESCOPE  AND  MICROSCOPE 
COMBINED,  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


UnoT  on  sea  farm 


HITS  ELM  AM  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE. 

More  ornamental  than  iron  and  as  cheap  as  a  wood 
picket  fence.  Over  SO  different  Designs.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box278  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


OUR  CAT- 


alogue  fully  describing 
ROOT'S  Cobblers'  Outfit*, 
Blacksmiths'  and  Carpen- 
ters' Tools,  Hardware,  "Common  Sen«,c"  Harness 
Goods,  and  thousands  of  other  Farm  and  Household 
Conveniences  at  unheard  of  prices,  HAILED  FREE. 
THE  J.  A.  ROOT  CO..«A"St.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


SILVER  WATCH  FREE! 

These  Wstehca  sre  Solid  SilTer,  Ladies'  or  Gents'  sue.  snd 
at  retail  would  cost  upwards  of  93.  or  910,  but  to  introduce 
our  Persian  Petrified  Perfumery  we  will  send  you  this  Watch 
Free  if  yon  take  adrantafe  of  our  marvelous  offer. 
If  yoa  wa.ntooe  CUT  THIS  OUT  write  to  us  without 
delay.  With  your  letter  send  us  jour  name  &  postofBce 
address  and  we  will  send  yoa  on  consignment,  to  sell 
for  5  cents  each,  20  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Per- 
fumery and  our  offer.  After  you  receive  the  beautiful 
Watch  we  shall  expect  you  to  show  It  to  your  frieods 
And  call  their  attention  to  this  advertisement.  The 
Watch  is  seat  free,  by  Registered  Post,  on  your  com. 
plying  with  our  advertise  me  a  I,  and  the  marvelous 
offer  which  we  eend,  and  it  is  Fully  Warranted. 
You  will  be  more  than  satisfied.    Address  at  once, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


THE  CROWN  for  catting  green 

bones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials.   Wilson  Bros.,  GASTON,  PA. 


POSITIVELY  such  s  good  Telescope  vu  never  sold  ft* 
this  price  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  *f 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure  closed  13 
Inches  and  open  over  3  1-2  feet  is  5  sections.  They  are 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  sod  to 
exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scien* 
1  tiSeilly  ground  sad  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  bt  tub 
MAKER.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  have  been 
sold  for  from  $3.00  to  $8.00.  Every  sojourner  la  the 
country  or  at  seaside  resorts  'should  certainly  secure  on* 
of  these  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without 
one  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  with  sj> 
bushing  clearness  THEN,  PRESTO!  it  can  be  changed 
to  a  powerful  Microscope  to  examine  seeds,  insects  and 
^infinitesimal  matter  of  any  sort.   This  wonderful  lustra* 

  'ment  sent  by  mail  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid,  for 

_  only  99  eta.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order. 
I  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  WARRANT 
I  each  Instrument  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
I  WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY.  Could  tell  the  time  on  a  tower 
I  clock  4 1-2  miles  away.— Lotbib  O'Neal,  OatsvUle,  Ind.  Saw  bouses 
I  18  miles  away.— RcssaxL  Caowsu..  Bluff  Creek,  Is.  Cannot  get  one 
I  here  as  good  for  96.00.— F.  Rome,  Pulaski,  IS'.  Y.  Could  count  sheep 
I  4  miles  away.— C.  G.  QaaDitia,  Woods,  O.  An  astronomical  student 
|  writes  us  be  could  see  the  rifts  on  the  moon  with  our  Excelsior  Tele- 
:''pe.  Send  89  cents  by  Registered  Letter,  Poet  Office  Money  Order, 
I  Express  Money  Order  Or  Bank  Draft  parable  to  oar  order,  or  have 
your  dealer  order  for  you.  Address  EXCELSIOR  IilPORT- 
 \  CO,,  DEPT.il , 2S*3  BROADWAY,  MEW  TORS. 


Agents  Wanted 

FOR  THE  ENLARGED  1900  PEER- 
LESS ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD . . . 

Now  ready.  Over  300  Colored  Maps  and  beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the 
superb  XEW.FEATURES  including  Large  Map 
of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  illustrated  account  of  the 
Boers  and  their  country  and  causes  of  the  war, 
Large  Folding  Maps  of  the  Philippines,  Pacific 
Ocean,  Cuba  and  Alaska.  Also  Large  Map  of 
China  and  the  Far  East.  Map  and  full  description 
of  Nicaragua  and  Panama  canals,  etc. 
T  AW  DDI  fl?  ASents  are  positively  clear- 
L(U  IT    f  J\l  vLr  ing  from  $20  to  $50  a  week. 

You  can  do  the  same.  Write 
for  particulars  (stating  experience  if  any)  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  at  same  time  sending 
numerous  portraits  of  agents  with  their  own  state- 
ments of  success  and  methods  in  detail.  Address 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

 SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

FIRE,  WEATHER. 

and  Lightning;  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  eidmg;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue.! 
The  Penn  Metal  Celling  snd  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd., 
33d and  Hamilton  SI*.,  Phi  la.,  or  24  llartourt  St.,  Boston,  Haw. 

"  wTn,  AGENTS  & 

ECONOMY  HARNESS  RIVETER 

And  Other  F:ist-»elllng  Articles. 

Tlie  riveter  can  be  used  in  any  posi- 
tion. Mends  anything  where  a  well- 
clinched  rivet  serves  the  purpose.  For 
heavy  farm  work.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Agents  make  to  »15  a 
day.  Send  50c.  forsaraple,loaded  with 
50  rivets,  and  Teems  to  Agents. 

J.  D.  FOOTE  CO.,  Frederick!,,,™,  Ohio. 


February  15,  1900 


CARPETS 

Rug  and  Drapery  Catalogue,  showing:  Actual 
Designs  in  Colors  at  40  to  60  Per  Cent. 
Less  than  Retail  Prices 

With    our    1 6  -c  o  I  o  r 
catalogue  in   your  pos- 
session  you    can  select 
your  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por- 
tieres,    Lace  Curtains, 
Piano  and  Table  Covers, 
Lace  Bed'  Sets,  etc., 
and  by  looking:  at  the 
actual  designs  illus- 
trated in  colors  you 
can    tell  with  exact 
distinctness    how  a 
carpet  will   look  on 
your  rloor,xor  a  dra- 
pery at  your  doorway 
or  window. 

Superb  assortments 
from  all  our  mills  are 
shown  in  exact  colors 
in  this  book — 104  carpet  designs  are  illustrated, 
which  can  be  furnished  in  different  colors  aggregating 
450  patterns  in  all,  prices  ranging  from  32  cents  to 
$1.17.  28  different  Rugs  and  Art  Squares  are  in  this 
book,  most  of  which  can  be  furnished  in  16  sizes, 
prices  from  71  cents  for  a  small  Hug  to  $50.00  for 
an.  immense  Carpet  size.  24  designs  of  Portieres  are 
displayed,  which  can  be  ordered  in  from  4  to  6  colors 
each;  and  45  different  styles  of  Lace  Curtains  are 
amongst  its  attractive  features.  We  quote  a  few 
Carpet  Bargains: 

Best  Axminster  Carpet,  95c.  per  yard 
Baltimore  Brussels  Carpet,  56c.  per  yard 
Union  Ingrain  Carpet,  33c.  per  yard 

We  furnish  a  quality  sample  of  each  grade  of  Carpet  for  a 
2 -cent  stamp.  We  make  15  different  grades.  Price  of  samples 
may  be  deducted  from  your  Carpet  order. 

_    We  Prepay  Freight,  Furnish  >Vailded  Lining  Without 
Charge,  Out  and  Sew  All  Cnrpeta  free 

We  also  issue  a  304-page  catalogue  of  Everything  to  EAT, 
WEAR  and  USE,  containing,  exceptional  Furniture  bargains, 
which  you  may  wish  to  order  with  Carpets.  Both  books  aro 
Free.   Which  do  you  want?   Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,      ■      Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  312 


THE  FARM  AJND  FIRESIDE 


2* 


Hundreds  of  thousands,  all  over  ttie  world, 
use  Vapo-Cresolene.  Do  you  ?  Cresolene  la  a 
specific  for  'Whooping  Cough,  Croup*  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Coughs,  Cold. 

A  germ  i  clde  of  great  value  In  the  treatment 
of  contagious  diseases,  as  Diphtheria  and  Scar- 
let Fever.  / 

Descriptive  boofclet  giving  testimonials  by 
physicians  and  prominent  people  free. 

Sold 'by  all  druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene  Co., 180  Fulton  St., W.  Y.  City. 


WATCH™  CHAIN 


For  a  Few  Hours*  Work. 

We  give  this  Silver  Nickel-plat- 
ed Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm,  to  boys  and  girls  for 
selling  1/4  dozen  packages  of 
"DOVENSHIRE/'the  Sachet 
■Wonder,  a  fad  throughout  Eng- 
land. Finest  Imported  English 
Sachet  Perfume.  Sells  on  sight. 
No  money  required.  Send  your 
full,  address  and  we  will  for- 
ward the  Perfume  post-paid, 
also  a  large  Premium  Cata- 
logue. You  sell  it  among  your 
neighbors  at  10c  each,  send  as 
the  mdney  and  we  send  you  this  Watch  or  any  other 
premium  you  select.  Cash  commission  if  preferred.  If 
you  write  TO-DAY  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  jeweled 
Scarf  or  Stick  Pin  absolutely  free  in  addition. 
STANDARD  IMPORTING  CO.,     Dept.  A.  28  ST.  LOUIS,  SO. 

This  firm  ia  well  known  for  its  honest  goods  and  premiums. 


WALL  PAPER 

For  any  room  or  every 
room  can  be  selected  from 
our  sample  book  of  beauti- 
ful new  designs.  Manufac- 
turer's stock  of  3,500,000 
rolls  to  select  from.  All 
prices,  from  5  cts.  to  $3.00  a 
roll.  25  per  cent,  less  than  t 
ordinary  dealers  prices.The 
sample  book  is  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. Agents  wanted  ia 
every  part  of  the  couutry. 

KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

1214-121(1  market  St.,  Phllnrla, 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

.Mrs. L.Lanier, Mar 
Hir^Tenn.  .writes;!" 
"Itreduoed  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  In  15d«.y» 
without  any  unpleasant  effects  whatever."  Purely 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  can  make  itathome  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage , etc . 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED  man 


with  horse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
fl5.00  per  week  and  10  per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  practical  and  scientific  feeding,  and  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufficient  for 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
stiver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COMPANY,  301  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 

No  Investment  Pays  Better 

than  a  well-selected  CRIPPLE  CREEK  STOCK. 

For  reliable  recommendations  address 
•„      '     W.  W.  WEMOTT, 
«>Ul-60a  Mining  Exchange,  BF.XTEB,  COLORADO. 


aiLMOOLfliDDM 


Stamp  photos  k  buttons.  Pbotoa  returned 
uninjured.  Copying tintjpes&proofaextra. 
8onb"eamPhuto€o.rJept.C,Buffalo,N.T 


CO  PI  ED.  18  Gems  18c:  Other*  \5c.25c, 
Mc,  75c,  St  ?1 .00  a  XWZ.,  According  to  31  xe. 
Finest  Quality.  Sample  Actresaand  ill. 
cat  (30 styles)  3c.  4nnesampleal0c. 


BID 


Lima  hasn't  an  umbrella. 
France  bas  81,000  coal-miners. 
Michigan  leads  in  iron  output. 
Virginia  ranks  Hist  in  peanuts. 
England  bas  17,000  iron-miners. 
France  furnishes  our  bone  dice. 
Virginia  has  thirty-three  woolen-mills. 
Pennsylvania  bas  eighty-six  silk-mills. 
New  York  has  eight  hundred  millionaires. 
Germany  bas  1,070  vessels ;  America,  3,010. 
America  makes  2,000,000  false  teeth  annually. 
Germany  makes  20,000,000  glass  eyes  annually. 
Chicago  city  directory  contains  503,400  names. 
I  ncle  Sam  produces  half  the  world's  petro- 
leum. 

London  carpenters  earn  nineteen  cents  an 
hour. 

The  United  States  have  4,000,000  working- 
women. 

Newfoundland  boasts  twenty-eight  fish- 
hatcheries. 

i. 

AN  ANCIENT  CUSTOM 

Wedding-cake  was  an  institution  among  the 
ancients  as  with  us,  but  the  cake  was  a  plain  one, 
and  was  broken  above  the  bead  of  the  bride  as 
she  went  into  her  new  home.  This  was  a  special 
feature  of  Roman  marriages  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  breaking  of  the  cake  was  part  of  a. 
solemn  ceremony,  and  was  said  to  be  very  im- 
pressive. A  similar  custom  prevails  in  some 
portions  of  Scotland,  where  a  bannock  is  broken 
above  the  head  of  the  young  wife  as  she  for  the 
first  time  enters  her  new  borne.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  spice-cakes  and  buns  were  eaten 
at  weddings.  From  these  the  fashion  and  fancy 
grew  for  all  sorts  of  elaborate  and  deliciously  un- 
wholesome combinations,  as  in  the  cake  of  to-day. 


TWO  STATESMEN 

Oom  Paul,  while  still  a  lad,  first  gained  prom- 
inence as  a  fearless  trecker  and  hunter.  He  could 
tramp  along  the  veldt  all  day,  driving  bis  string 
of  oxen,  and  then  spend  all  night  in  stalking  wild 
animals.  While  still  in  his  teens  he  killed  a  full- 
grown  lion  with  nothing  but  a  hunting-knife.  Now 
that  be  is  in  his  old  age,  be  can  still  bend  a  rifle- 
barrel  over  bis  knee,  or  fell  a  bullock  with  his  fist. 

Joseph  Chamberlain's  distaste  for  physical 
exercise  is  as  marked  as  bis  passion  for  orchids. 
At  no  period  in  his  life  bas  he  indulged  in  any 
form  of  sport,  and  walking  is  his  special  aversion. 
Practically  the  longest  walk  he  takes  when  in 
London  is  from  Prince's  Gardens  to  his  clubs 
in  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James  street.  To  bis  sedentary 
habits  be  adds  a  love  of  smoking  black  cigars  and 
drinking  strong  tea.— Collier's  Weekly. 

i 

BICYCLES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

'  The  present  campaign  in  South  Africa  is  prac- 
tically the  first  opportunity  the  British  military 
authorities  have  had  of  putting  the  cycle  corps  to 
a  real  test.  The  cyclist  corps  attached  to  the 
Durban  light  infantry  recently  covered  a  route  of 
ninety  miles  in  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  of  the  Boer  forces,  doing  some 
skirmishing  on  the  way.  The  veldt  in  dry  weather 
is  admirably  adapted  for  cycling,  as  was  demon- 
strated recently  by  the  feat  of  an  Englishman, 
Just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  who  rode  from 
Pretoria  to  Ladysmith  on  his  wheel,  passing 
several  detachments  of  cavalry  on  the  way.— 
—Collier's  Weekly. 

& 

TAKES  THE  CAKE 

John  Allgood,  of  Nevada,  said  that  rain  was 
never  needed  much  more  in  his  section  than  now. 
"One  of  my  neighbors,"  he  said,  "owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water,  came  near  losing  all  his  bogs 
recently.  Finally  be  hauled  a  load  of  water  for 
them,  and  they  drank  very  heartily,  and  it  was 
soon  observed  that  it  was  running  out  through  the 
pores  of  their  skin  as  fast  as  they  drank  it.  How- 
ever, after  drinking  for  some  time  they  soaked 
sufficiently  to  retain  the  water."— Harrodsburg 
Democrat. 

*> 

OUR  SPINSTERS  AND  BACHELORS 

There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day  5,427,767 
bachelors  and  3,224,494  spinsters.  In  the  West 
there  are  ten  available  males  for  every  maiden, 
and  even  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states  there 
are  actually  more  bachelors  than  spinsters  twenty 
years  old  and  upward.  No  state  in  the  Union  has 
as  many  maidens  as  single  men.— Philadelphia 
Record. 

■1 

RENTS  AND  BOARD  IN  THE  KLONDIKE 

The  hotels  in  Dawson  City,  in  the  Yukon  coun- 
try, have  electric-lights  and  other  conveniences, 
and  average  $100  a  month  each  for  rooms.  Board 
at  restaurants  and  other  places  cost  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  but  good  board  can  be  obtained  at  the 
clubs  and  messes  at  $75  a  month. 


A  CHANGE  OF  AFFIX 

"When  you  married  you  thought  your  husband 
a  demigod?" 
"Yes."  f 
"And  now?" 

"Now  he  reminds  me  more  of  a  demijohn!"—. 
New  York  Press. 


FREE  for  EXAMINATION 


300 
350 


A  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  HOME 

Instrumental  selections  for 
the  piano. 

Songs  for  all  voices  with 
piano  accompaniment. 


OVER  2200  PAGES 

20  Editors  and  Special  Contributors 

This  valuable  permanent  collection 
of  musical  masterpieces  can  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who.  act  promptly  at 

Less  than  one  tenth  the 
cost  in  sheet  form 

"The  most  complete  and  valuable  Musical 
Library  ever  published."—  The  Keynote. 

"Nothing  so  fine  and  well  worth  having  in 
one's  home."— Margaret  E.  Songster,  Editor 
Harper's  Bazar. 

"  It  is  a  publication  we  can  recommend.  There 
is  something  that  will  interest  all."— The  Elude. 

"A  vocal  and  instrumental  library  of  rare  ex- 
cellence and  comprehensiveness." — The  Pianist. 


SIZE  OF  VOLUME,  9  x  12  INCHES 


uo*!RY  WORLD'S  BEST  MUSIC 

New  Enlarged  Edition  of  8  Volumes:  4  Vocal,  4  Instrumental 

Instrumental  selections  by  the  greatest  composers ;  melodious,  not  too  difficult,  and  including  popular  and 
operatic  melodies,  dances,  funeral  marches,  nocturnes,  adagios,  military  pieces  and  classic  and  romantic  piano, 
music.  The  best  old  and  new  songs,  duets,  trios,  quartets  and  choruses  upon  every  subject :  Upon  friendship, 
admiration,  love  and  home ;  upon  absence,  sorrow,  reminiscence  and  revery ;  upon  humor,  patriotism,  nature 
and  morality  ;,no  hymns,  however.  400  portraits  and  illustrations,  over  SUO  biographies  of  musicians,  and  more 
than  100  new  and  copyrighted  selections  by  American  musicians.  The  work  is  planned  for  cultured  homes 
and  sympathetic  performers. 


All  these  and 

Strauss 

Liszt 

Rubinstein 

Paderewskl 

Chopin 

Wagner 

over  400  other 

Mozart 

Saint-Saens 

Balfe 

Haydn 

Gounod 

Emmett 

Composers 

Beethoven 

Gottschalk  , 

Sullivan 

Schytte 

Handel 

Buck 

represented 

Schumann 

Grieg 

Smith 

Bizet 

Benedict 

Damrosch 

in  this 

Schubert 

Cham-made 

Bishop 

Rameau 

Mattei 

De  Koven 

matchless 

Lover 

Bendel 

Chwatal 

Rachmaninoff 

Czibulka 

Faure 

collection: 

Moore 

Henselt 

Cowen 

Goldmark 

Molloy 

Gilbert 

IT  WILL  COST 


To  get  this  Treasury  of  Music,  Art  and  Biography  into 
your  home :  Use  the  volumes  for  IS  days.    If  they  are 
_  T/-v~T-rTTTit  T/-i    not  satisfactory,  return  them  at  our  expense  ;  if  satis- 
V  \J  U    IN \J  1  JriliN  vJ   factory,  make  payments  as  stipulated  below. 

Special  Offer  to  The  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

Send  us  your  application  at  once,  stating  which  style  of  binding  you  prefer,  cloth  or  half-leather.  We  will 
forward  the  entire  set,  charges  prepaid.  We  will  allow  you  15  days  in  which  to  examine  this  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  music.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can  return  the  set  at  our  expense.  If  satisfactory,  you  can 
make  your  first  payment  of  £1.00,  aud  remit  thereafter  £1.00  a  month  for  17  months,  if  cloth  is  ordered,  mak- 
ing a  total  payment  of  £18.00.  If  vou  select  the  half-leather  binding,  which  we  recommend,  there  will  be  three 
more  monthly  payments  of  £1.00*,  making  a  total  payment,  of  £21.00.  We  assume  all  risk.  We  suggest  that 
you  apply  at  once  if  you  desire  to  obtain  a  set  of  this  limited  edition. 

Don't  fail  to  mention  The  Farm  and  Fireside.  Address 

Absolutely  No  Risk  to  You. 
We  Pay  Transportation  Charges. 
Send  Postal  for  Beautiful  Specimen  Pages. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

 78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


144  PIECE 


FREE 


~T  *rr^H.  J  ,  .  Full  size  for  family  use  beauti- 
fully decorated.  &  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 
this  handsome  dinner  set  and  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
ling our  fiUs.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  beautiful  dinner 
set  absolutely  free  i  f  you  comply  with  the  extraordinary  offer  we  send 
to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  six 
boxesof  Pillsat  25  cts.  a  boxwrite  to-day  and  wesend  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  plated  teaspoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  141  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  isreceived.  This  isa  lib- 
eral inducementtoevery  lady  in  the  land  &  all  who  received  the  spoons  &  dinnerset  f  or  selling  our  Pillsare  delighted. 
AMERICAN  MEDICINE  COMPANY.  DEPT.  M,    32  WEST  g3th  STREET.  NEW  YOiiK  CITY. 


SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  CRAZY  WORK 

A  big  package  of  beautiful  Silk  Remnants,  from  100  to  120  pieces,  all  carefully  trimmed,  prepared  from  a  large 
accumulation  of  silks  especially  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  fancy-work.  We  give  more  than  double  any  other  offer,  and 
the  remnants  are  all  large  sizes,  in  most  beautiful  colors  and  designs.  Send  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  PARIS 
SILK  COMPANY,  Box  3045,  New  York  CityyN.Y.  This  concern  is  reliable  and  the  package  of  astonishing  value. 


GAS  LIGHT  I5C  a  Month. 

Any  Place,  100  Candle  Power. 

BRILLI  ANT 

Gasoline  Safety  Gas  Lamp 

Makes  its  own  gas.  Write  lor  particu- 
lars to  BRILLIANT  GAS  LAMP  CO., 
48  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Agents  wanted. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  take  orders  for  the  best  and  cheapest  STonhmciilal  Work 
on  the  market.  Very  liberal  inducements.  A  straight, 
honorable  and  legitimate  business.  Write  for  terms  and 
particulars.  Give  age,  occupation  and  reference. 

THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
347  Howard  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula.Ulcer  aud  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  "Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DR.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  10-page,  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JQPBNAL,  430C  Eastou  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


PAYS 


to  write  for  our  256-page  free  boon. 
Tells  how  men  with  small  capital 
can  make  money  with  a  Magic 
.  Lantern  or  Ster eoptioon. 
McALLISTER,  M7g.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  Ti.  Y. 


,,   GDI  DflMFTFR  In  pocket  case  for  hunt- 
_J/^-  UV-LrUUlUE  1  EI\.  ,„„  minerals,  Gold  and 
/7i^.  Silver,  also  Rods  and  Needles,    circular  3  cents. 
'     B.  G.  STAUFFER,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Hnrrlsburg,  Pa. 


Hold  to  Light  A  inn  A  Hidden  Name  and 
Bilk  Fringe,  II  rt  HI  I  V  Beau  Catcher,  Fun, 
&  Envelope  V*""^S'Sonpj,Jokfle, Lovers 
Flirtations.  Moonlight  Cards,  Agt'3  new  sample  book, 
cents.  BUCKEYE  CARD  CO.,  LACEYVILLE.OHIO. 


OPIUM 


and  Llqnor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
SO  days.  No  pny  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J;  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 

*  Sum  plea  Free.  L^' 

PLAYS 


Belling  our  Mackintosh 
Skirts  and  Capes  Make  Big  I 
■Swnp.es  Free.  LADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  109  Wabash  Ave^Chlcago. 


MONEY 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  Amusement 
Books.  Catalog  free.  T.  8.  !>ENISON, 
Publisher,   l>cpt.    6,  CHICAGO. 


CDITPTJIPI  EC  at wnoiesaie.  Send 
vr  Lb  I  HuLEO  forcatalog. Agents 

£  wanted.  COULTER  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago,  ID- 


CRAZY  WORK 


SILK  REMNANTS,  enough  for  quilt.  50c. 
Large  package  handsome  colors  10c.  JERSEY 
SILK  MILL.  Box  32,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


PATFNT  secured  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
1  HL1U  COLLAMER  «fc  CO.,  1040  F.  St.,  YVush.,  D.  C. 


BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women— Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  for 
selling^  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDS 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premftnn  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WE8TERN  SEED  HOUSE,  7  Hill  St.,  May  wood.Ill. 

Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tion,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  V. 

Tetter,  Salt  Rheum,  Itnr- 
ber's  Itch,  Scald  Head, 
Rinu;  Worm,  Itching  Piles, 
Sore  Eyelids,  and  all  Skin 
diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  A.  O.  PIXSON, 
Pharmacist,  183?  W.  lialtimore  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  ELECTRICITY 

needle  through  your  table  or  hand.  <Curea  Rheu- 
matism, Liver  and  Kidney  Disease,  Weak  and 
Lame  Bock,  etc.  For  advertising  purposes  we  will 
give  Oxe  Belt  Free  to  one  person  in  each  locality. 

Address  E.  J.  SMBAD  A  CO., 
Dept.  No.  05,  VineiiA nd.  New  Jernet. 

Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  inform  any  one  addicted  to 

Morphine,  Opium,  Laudanum 

OR  COCAINE,  of  a  never-failing,  harmless  Home  Cure. 
MRS.  M.  F.  BALDWIN.  V.  O.  Box  1212,  Chicago,  111. 


RUPTURE 


ECZEMA 


CRAY   HAIR  DARKENED. 


Ozark  Mountain  Herbs  for  restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Color,  Beauty 
and  Softness.  Prevents  tho  Hair  from  falling  out,  cures  and  prevents  Dan- 
druff. Will  not  stain  the  scalp.  Is  superior  to  the  many  advertised 
preparations.    Package  mokes  one  pint.     Price  25  ceuts,  by  mail.  j 

K.  DUBY  OKUft  CO.,       ■       KOLI,A,  MISSOURI. 

LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  #1.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed. 
Send  three  one-cent  stamps  for  sample  and  particulars. 
R.  W.  H LITTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  3,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Correspondence  School  of  Letter-Writing1 

Advice  in  writing  difficult  letters.  Lessons  in  friendly  and 
business  letters,  society  notes.  Studies  tor  conversation.  For 
circular  address  kka.ncks  bknnett  ('ALi,AWAY,('asiiir,  n.v. 

n  A  D  It  O  Send  2e-  8tamP  for  ELEGANT  SAMPLE 
uAnUll  a00K  °flU  »>e  FINEST  and  LstcatStjleB 
vriiowv  ju  (joid^  Beygied  Edge. Uiddcn Name. Hillt 
Fringe.  New  Envelope  Carda,  etc.  Greatest  Outfit  Ever 
Offered.  UNION  CARD  CO..  B14,  folumling,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  Package  of  G inner.,  Tricks,  etc.,  for  10c. 
Buyers'  Supply  Co.,  009  F  81.  N.  IV.,  Washington,  1).  ('. 

CURED.  Trial  free.  Mrs. 
B.  Rowan,  Milwaukee,Wis. 


BED  WETTING 


BED-WETTING 


CORED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F,  E.  May, Bloomiugtoa,  IU, 
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Silver=plated 
Teaspoons  


Given 


of  FOUR 


Premium 
No.  60 


These  teaspoons  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eat- 
ing and  medicines  the  same  as  solid  silver. 
They  will  not  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust. 

GUARANTEE  

We  absolutely  guarantee  these 
spoons  to  be  exactly  as 


and  to  give  entire  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded 


Postage  paid 
by  us 


Pure  «  «  « 
Coin=silver 
Plating  «  «  « ts 

The  base  of  these  spoons  is  solid 
nickel-silver,  which  is  the  best  white 
metal  known  for  the  base  of  silver-plated 
ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and  so  white 
that  it  wili  never  change  color  and  will 
wear  a  lifetime.  On  this  base  is  plated 
the  standard  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 
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HAND=FORGED 

PRUNINQ=KNIFE 

Given  for  a  club  of  FOUR 


We  will  send  this  Knife,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 


ANY  TNITIAI  I  FTTFW  Eacl1  sP°on  is  engraved  free  *  rarm  ana  firesiae  one  year,  ior  75  Cents 

AM  liullAL  liCI  ICIV  of  charge  with  an  initial  let  $  „ .   w   .                                   ,       ,,  „ 

ter  in  Old  English.   Only  one  letter  on  a  spoon.             *  '  w',e"  ""s  °ffer  '*  f^epted      club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular 

&  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

We  will  send  a  set  (six)  of  these  teaspoons,  7c  C attic  * 

and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  «v  vCUlS  yl/  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly 

$  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


year 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


A  set  of  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly  subscriptions 


Postage  paid  by  us. 


This  blade  is  hand-forged  from  the  very  best  cut- 
lery-steel, thus  obtaining  a  toughness  otherwise 
impossible.  As  far  as  quality  is  concerned  there 
is  no  better  pruning-kuife  made.  It  has  cocobolo 
handles  and  is  shaped  just  right  to  suit  the  hand. 

Guaranteed  to  he  as  represented,  first-class  quality 
and  free  from  defects.  Any  knife  not  fulfilling:  this 
guarantee  can  be  returned  and  the  money  paid  for  it 
will  tie  immediately  refunded. 


Order  by  Premium  No.  322 


Thrifty,  Live  Plants  Free 

4  Geraniums,  5  Roses  or  6  Chrysanthemums  Given  as  a  Reward  for  a 
Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Or  Either  Collection,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents. 

By  ordering  many  months  ahead  and  having  25,000  of  each  of  these  collections  grown 
especially  for  our  use  we  were  enabled  to  get  them  at  practically  the  cost  of  production.  To 
induce  subscriptions  and  clubs  we  now  offer  these  plants  as  premiums  in  connection  with  the 
Fakm  and  Fireside  at  just  what  they  cost  us.  All  of  the  plants  ivill  be  large,  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

4  Beautiful  Geraniums 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  FLOWERING 

The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.  New 
colors,  new  styles  and  profusely  blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collec- 
tion here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They 
are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants.   Order  Geranium  Collection  by  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 
One  pure  snow-white,  one  splendid  crimson=scarlet,  one  rich  salmon,  and  one  beautiful  pink. 

5  Ever=blooming  Roses 

Wonderful  New  CfflnPACC  r»f  China  This  is  a  new  Climbing  Rose  of  the  greatest  excellence. 
Climbing  Rose..  ClliprcaS  Ul  Vllllld.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  and  is  loaded  with  its 
elegant  blooms  until  December.  The  greatest  objection  to  climbing  Roses  has  been  that  they  bloom  once 
and  then  are  done.  But  here  we  have  a  Rose  that  blooms  continuously  for  over  seven  months  of  the  year. 
It  is  simply  wonderful.  When  it  first  opens  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light 
pink,  and  it  blooms  so  profusely  as  to  almost  hide  the  plant.   Order  Rose  Collection  by  Premium  No.  470. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 
One  Empress  of  China  as  described  above,  one  clear,  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and  one 
rich  flesh-colored.   All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

6  Chrysanthemums  

ALL  DOUBLE=FLOWERING 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double=flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize.winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all  colors  known 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  wborled, 
ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.   Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  558. 

6   DIFFERENT   COLORS.'AS   FOLLOWS : 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  violet-rose  with  silky 
texture,  one  pure  ivory-white,  and  one  creamy-white  showing  a  ting  of  pink. 

ORDER  NOW.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  Man  the  florists  have 
agreed  to  furnish.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later 
date,  toe  will  have  them  reserved  and  shipped  lohen  desired.  When  you  order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants 
sent.    When  the  supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  will  send  EITHER  the  Collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses  FA  Catti c 
or  6  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for   OU  vClllo 

(jVb  more  than  one  collection  with  one  yearly  subscription.    When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  map  be  counted  in  a  club) 


HOW  TO  GROW 


Free 


We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses  or  6  Chrysanthemums  FREE 
for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any  two  collections 
for  a  club  of  FOUR;  or  any  three  collections  for  a  club  of  SIX,  and  so  on.... 


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


^C^r.^g.  ^.  ^.        -~  -~  -~  ~  -g-  ~-  -g-    -g-  -g-    -g-  -g-  -g-    -g-  ^  ^ 

v        "C-  "C-  "C-  -C    ^    ">».•  >».•    >w-    ■>*•  >«*•    >».•    ^  >».•  ^ 


KEBSUABY  15,  1<)00 


THB  PARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 
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DICTIONARY  BARGAIN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


The  Universal  Dictionary  is  owned  and  printed  by  us.  We  offer  it  not  for  profit,  but  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs.  This  is  why  we  can 
give  such  a  large' and  valuable  Dictionary  at  such  a  bargain.  The  Universal  Dictionary  cost  thousands  of  dollars  before  a  single  book  was  printed. 
The  engraving  of  the  1,265  illustrations  was  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive  task.  This  Dictionary  represents  the  LIVING  LANGUAGE  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  gives  the  very  latest  words.  It  is  easy  to  consult,  the  word  to  be  defined  being  in  black-face  and  the  definition  in 
light-face  type,  all  large  dictionary  type.     It  fully  and  accurately  defines,  spells  and  pronounces  over  35,000  different  words.     See  offers  below. 


THE  NEW 

UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY, 

OYER  1200 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


1,265 

608 

35,000 

Pictures 

Pages 

Words 

This  Dictionary  has  1,2(55  illustrations— object-teaching  features— which  are 
of  great  help  to  both  old  and  young  in  getting  an  accurate  idea  and  definition  of 
words.  It  has  many  more  and  better  illustrations  than  dictionaries  selling  in 
stores  for  $3  and  upward.  It  contains  60S  pages,  each  page  %\  by  (i  inches,  three 
columns  to  a  page.  Most  people  use  less  than  a  thousand  words  (not  counting 
proper  names),  while  the  range  of  most  authors  does  >not  exceed  three  to  five 
thousand.  But  this  Dictionary  gives  3.5,510  words,  spelled,  pronounced  and 
defined  according  to  the  latest  authorities.    There  is  a 

^FIPPI  PMFNT  °f  S^  pa.ges  covering  such  subjects  as  rules  for  letter-writing, 
^LirrJuClUlin  1  punctuation,  capitalization,  forms  of  address,  business  terms,  etc. 

LATE  WORDS.  The  Universal  Dictionary  gives  the  late  words,  concerning 
which  other  dictionaries  are  so  disappointing,  because  not  found  in  them. 


LIBRARY 
EDITION 


$1. 


Premium  No.  54.  The  Library  Edition  of  the  Diction- 
ary is  handsomely  bound  in  regular  cloth-bound  library 
style,  with  gold  stamp.  Has  red  edges,  and  is  sewed 
with  strong  linen  thread.  The  cut  is  an  exact  illustra- 
tion of  this  edition,  except  as  to  size. 

We  Will  Send  the  Library  Edition,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  only  

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  chtb-rctiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 

may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  SIX  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

|~)/"vf)|  TI    A  D  Pren,ium  No-  42.   The  Popular  Edition  is  the  same  as 

r  \J  r  U  L*/\tv.  the  Library  Edition,  except  that  it  is  printed  on  a 

—  .  lighter-weight  paper,  and  neatly  bound  with  a  very 

1-7  |j  I I  |j  1^  tough,  paper  or  cardboard.    Tens  of  thousands  of  this 


edition  have  been  sold,  and  have  given  satisfaction. 

50  Cents 


Reduced  Cut  of  the  Dictionary.   Actual  Size,  Open,  8$  by  IS  Inches ;  Closed,  8jJ  by  05  Inches. 


We  Will  Send  the  Popular  Edition,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  only 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  .have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 

may  be  counted-in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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GIVEN  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  THREE 

This  thimble  is  first-class  in  quality,  heavy  iu  weight, 
well  finished,  aud  in  every  way  a  good,  serviceable  thim- 
ble. On  account  of  these  things  it  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  many  of  the  ordinary  sterling  silver  thimbles  on 
the  market. 

The  thimbles  are  engraved  in  different  patterns,  but 
this  cut  represents  them  all  quite  well.   They  are  guaran- 


We  Will  Send  This  Thimble,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


teed  to  be  as  represented  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

75  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  Commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions  to 

the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  premium  No.  94,  and  be  sure  to  give  the  size  you  want. 

Genuine  Diamond  Brand 

SciSSOrS  •  •  •  Premium  No.  147 


IN  OUR 


1900 

GIANT  ALMANAC 


For  the  Information  You  Want 

542  PAGES 

EACH  PAGE  S|x8i  INCHES 


to 
to 

% 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished.  Length  7Hnches. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  FJf\  r*  a 
and  These  Nickel=plated  Steel  Scissors  for  .  .  .  # [}  ^CfltS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  coun  ted  in  a  club ) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  Only  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions  to 

the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  THIS  YEAR 
— 1900  brings  the  Presidential  and  State 
elections  again,  and  as  the  Giant  Almanac 
contains  the  detailed  statistics  of  all  the 
elections,  including  those  of  1899,  it  is 
indispensable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

*  *  *  * 

ANSWERS  THOUSANDS  OF  QUES- 
TIONS which  come  up  in  connection  with 
current  events. 

It  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  useful, 
up-to-date  and  authentic  information. 


Here  is  a  Hint  of  Its  Contents 


A  Complete  Record  of  Political  Informa- 
tion, as  Popular  and  -Electoral  Votes 
by  States  and  Counties  for  President, 
Congressmen, State  Officers. etc. ;  Party 
Platforms,  and  other  political  facts. 
Statistics  of  all  Recent  StateEIections, 
including  the  Fall  Elections  of  18!W. 
Complete  Monetary  Statistics,  including 

thos'S-oli  Silver  and  Gold. 
Tariff  History  and  Laws  and  Rates  in 
United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Government  Statistics, Officers,  Salaries, 

Names  of  Congressmen,  etc. 
Population  Statistics,  States,  Counties, 

Cities,  etc. 
Educational  and  Religious  Statistics. 
Immigration  Statistics. 
Manufacturing,  Commercial  and  Rail- 
road. Statistics. 
Postal  Information,  etc. 
A  complete  Calendar  and  Almanac  for 
1900,  and  other  facts  and  information 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  ten  times 
this  much  space. 


50  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Our  Giant  Almanac  for  1900  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Our  Giant  Almanac  for  1900  Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of 
TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  arid  Fireside. 


We  pay  the  postage 


Address    FARM    AIND    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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NOW  READY       REVISED       COMPLETE       UP  TO  DATE 
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The  Career  and  Triumphs  of 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY 

A  Magnificently  Illustrated  Biography 
of  America's  Great  Admiral^^^yj^^^ 
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A  new  chapter  containing  56 
pages  and  30  illustrations  and 
describing  the  receptions  ac- 
corded Admiral  Dewey  at  New 
York,  Washington  and  Boston 
has  just  been  added. 

This  new  book  gives  a  full 
and  authentic  account  of  the 
thrilling  career  of  the  hero  of 
Manila,  including  his  ancestry, 
boyhood  and  education,  his 
distinguished  service  during 
the  Civil  War,  his  services  in 
organizing  and  equipping  the 
new  navy,  his  glorious  victory 
in  Manila  bay,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic receptions  he  received 
upon  his  return  to  America. 
Every  effort  has  been  put  forth 
to  have  the  book  exact  and 
complete.  The  camera  has 
been  freely  used.    The  result  is 


170 


RARE  AND 

EXCLUSIVE 


Illustrations 


Many  of  these  illustrations  are  historic  pictures,  some  are 
special  drawings,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  are  from  actual 
photographs.  In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  much  clearer 
and  finer  than  the  ones  shown  here,  because  printed  on 
smoother  paper,  with  much  slower  presses.    This  book  contains 


Postage  paid  by  us 


320  LARGE  PAGES 

6  BY  8  INCHES  IN  SIZE 

with  170  illustrations,  and  is  sub- 
stantially bound  in  an  artistically 
decorated  cover.  Because  we 
print  the  book  ourselves  and  do 
not  make  any  profit  on  it  at  all 
— we  want  the  subscriptions  and 
clubs — is  the  reason  we  can  offer 
it  at  such  a  great  bargain. 

This  is  the  only  up=to=date  life  of 
Admiral  Dewey  published.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  the  wonderful  and  memor* 
able  scenes  of  the  magnificent  recep= 
tions  accorded  the  Admiral  at  New 
York,  Washington  and  Boston.  The 
large  number  of  illustrations  of  these 
brilliant  scenes  makes  this  work 
one  to  be  treasured'in  every  home. 

We  will  send  this  Life  of  Dewey,  and  r  A  f* r±f%±& 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  OU  wCll  lo 

f  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

We  offer  this  book  FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM   AIND    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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'MB  R  A  R  Y 

RECEIVED 


#    FEB  28  1900  # 


Vol.  XXin.    No.  1 1 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


MARCH  1,  1900 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  an  Keennd-fiUfln  aiftH  matter 


Tin  T?lUr<v  )  5°  CENTS  A  YEAR 
L  XilVlVIO  I  24  NUMBERS 


9\ 


ONE  Masterpiece  of  Art  FREE 


To  every  one  sending  35  Cents,  the  clubbing  price,  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside« 
TWO  Masterpieces  of  Art,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  50  Cents. 
THREE  Masterpieces  of  Art  given  as  a  reward  for  sending  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  new  or  renewals^  ^te 


™£  Peerless  Pictures 


to  Their  Beauty 


The  Masterpieces  of  ^ 
Master  Artists  §ta 


CT\/T  p  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the 
^  '  *  *— '  very  latest  and  most  tasty  style.  They 
are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts  at  color  reproduction, 
which  usually  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 

O  I      pj  The  Peerless  series  of  pictures,  including  the 
margins,  are  20  by  25  inches.    Without  the 
margins  about  16  by  20  inches,  according  to  the  subject. 


35  Cents 


The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  without  a  premium 
is  THIRTY-FIVE  cents,  but  as  a 
SPECIAL  METHOD  of  introdu- 
cing these  pictures  we  will  give  any  ONE  of  them  FEEE 
to  every  one  who  sends  THIRTY-FIVE  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided 
the  picture  is  selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  tins  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name  will 
not  count  in  a  club) 


For  Home  and 
School  Decoration 

Premium  No.  785 

Choose 
From 
This  List 


PHARAOH'S  HORSES 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION       .  Murillo  . 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES       .      .      .  Herring 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS         .      .        .  Lefler 

AFTER  WORK  ....  Holmes  ' 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  .        .  Munkacsy 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY        .  Landseer 

KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)       .       .  Holmes  . 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS        .  Koller 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON    .        .  Stuart  . 

THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES       .      .  Schopin 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK        ....  Holmes  . 

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT       .  Rieqer 

THE  HORSE  FAIR  ....  Bonheur 


True  Art  at 
Popular  Prices 

Size  20  by  25  inches 

Premium  No.  784 
Premium  No.  785 
Premium  No.  786 
Premium  No.  787 
Premium  No.  788 
Premium  No.  789 
Premium  No.  790 
Premium  No.  791 
Premium  No.  792 
Premium  No.  793 
Premium  No.  794 
Premium  No.  795 
Premium  No.  796 


Size  20  toy  25  inches 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and    ^  f\     /~*  _  j 
Any  Two  of  the  Pictures  for  Only  .  .  .  wCIl XS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Thf  AO  DiVfmvko  Vraa  Any  THREE  of  tne  Pictures  Given  as  a  Premium  for 
I  111  CO  ilLlUl       ri  GC  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  pictures  sent  FREE  on  request.     Write  to-day. 

order  by  the  Premium  Numbers        Address   FARM    AIND    FIRESIDE,   Springf  ield,  Ohio 
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THB  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Maech  l,  1906 


To  introduce  our  popular  and  interesting  family  paper.  The 
Illustrated  Companion,  into  100.000  new  homes  where  it 
hasnot  already  been  taken,  we  make  thisGrand  Offer  :  Lpon 
receipt  of  oniy  25  rents,  we  will  send  The  Illustrated  Com- 
panion the  rest  of  this  year  (10  months)  and  six  lovely  ever- 
blonmim;  Roses  FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  as  follows:  The 
Bride— Abeautifulpure  white  rose,  handsome 
double  flowei-s.  Ttiisis  a  new  variety  and  the  jSgst; 
b  st  white  rose  everoffered  the  .public.  Oneen 
orFrnsrranee  -  Another  ne.v  white  rose,  some- 
times  edged  with  shell  pink.  It  is  the  most 
fragrant  rose  known.  Its  delicious  perfume 
will  fill  the  whole  yard.  Papa 
Guntler— A  grand  red  rose,  crim- 
son shade,  silken  texture,  bud 
elegant  sizeand  form,  long  stems  with  beauti- 
ful dark  and  heavy  foliage,  Champic.n  of  the 
World  —  Prolific  bloomer,  each  shoot  is  loaded 
with  flowers  from  early  Spring  until  frost. 
Color,  rich  glossy  p'nk.very  frag- 
rant. CountesaedelaBarthe — This 
rose  combines  exquisite  perfume  with  match- 
less profusion  of  Bowers.  Color,  soft  light  rose, 
with  shading  of  amber  and  salmon,  fllademol. 
sclle  Franciska  Krn?ei — A  strikingly  handsome 
rose,  both  in  bud  andfullbloom. 
Color.deep  coppery  yellow,  mak- 
ing it  unique  and  distinct  from 
alTothers,  flowers  good  size  and  symmetrical. 
Understand,  we  offer  the  entire  list  of  six  ever- 
blooming  roses  as  described  above  absolutely 
FREE  by  mail,  p  jstpaid,  if  you  will  send  us  25 
cents  for  The  Illustrated  Com- 
nanlnnthe  rest  of  this  year  (10 
months)  March  to  December.  You  willget  full 
value  in  the  paper,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  .50  cents  per  year.  The  roses  are  an  absolutely 
free  gift  to  people  who  answer  this  advt.  These 
roses  are  not  the  cheap,  common 
,  sort,  but  are  the  most  choice 
selection  of  modem  roses.  They 
are  all  well  rooted,  strong,  healthy  and  will 
bloom  this  year.  They  are  grown  f  orus by  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  growers  in  this 
country  and  each  bush  would  cost  you  of  a 
Floriculturist  35  to  50  cents.  Warranted  t'  ue  to 
name  and  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 
Furthermore,  to  one  person  in  each  town  who  answer  this 
a  Ivt.  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  FREE  either  a 
gr  ind  56-piece  Tea  or  52-piece  Dinner  Set.  you  to  make  the 
choice.  The  Illustrated  Companion  is  a  large  64-column 
family  journal,  containing  handsome  line  and  halMone 
ill  ist-ations,  .with  ' """"" ,: 

descriptions  of  var- 
ious places,  events 
of  interest,  also  se- 
rials, short  stories, 
humor,  etc.  You 
will  be  delighted 
with  thepaper.and  - 
the  rosesareworth  many  timesthe  amount  youpay;  besides 
you  may  get  a  lovely  Tea  or  Dinner  Set  FREE.  They  are  f  ull 
size  for  family  use.  We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Our  publication  is  21  years  established. 
As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  you  to  the  mercantile 
agencies  or  the  leading  newspapers.  THE  I  LLC  STEATED 
COMPANION',  29G  BROADWAY,  NEW  VOBK.   DEPT.  a. 


Perhaps 

you  know  seeds, 
perhaps  you  do  not 

In  either  case  you  can  ue  absolutely  sure 
of  getting  only  the  best  seeds  that  grow  by 
buying  direct  from 

W.  atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1900  is 
mailed  free  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  garden- 
ing. It  is  a  handsome  book  of  140  pages,  and 
tells  the  plain  truth.  Every  word  is  carefully 
weighed,  and  every  picture  true  to  nature. 
Send  your  address  on  a  postal-card  to-day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


..  A  Good  Sign 

©  for  a  good  garden  in  190 1  is  to  plant  0 

O  Maule's  Seeds      3Ia.nl e's  Seeds  w 

Q  I ''ad  all.  have  done  so  for  years  and  $ 

0  are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in  the  race.  ^ 


PLANT 

MAULE'S  SEEDS 


i 

■ 

a 

9 
0 
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in  1900and  have  the  finest  garden  in  your 
neighborhood.  Our  ne.v  catalogue,  is 
the  »est  seed  hooa  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tains hundreds  of  illustrations,  four 
c  ilored  plates,  np-to-date  cultural  di 
reetions  and  offers  $2/0' 0'  in  cash 
prizes.  It  £.  free  to  all.  Write  for  it 
to-day.  Address, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  PHILADELPHIA. 


FANCY=LEAVED 
CALADILMS 

Most  gorgeous  in  cnlfiring  and 
lieautilul  in  design  nl  a))  lolittere 
plants.  Cut  shows  u  lew  sample 
leaves  only.  Elegant  Tor  pots, 
vafies,  window  and  piazza-boxes, 
etc.  Superb  named  Rorts  only 
15c.  each  ;  or  3,  all  different,  f°r 
only  35 r.  Full  cultural 
directions  in  our  line  64- 
page  Catalogue,  which  is 
Bent  to  all  applicants  FltKE.  Address, 

Jessamine  Gardens, 


Send  for  a  large  Cat- 
alogue of  the  celebra- 
ted "DeLoach" 
Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-Mills. Shin- 
gle-Mills, Planers, 
Hay-Presses,  Grinding-Mills.  Water-Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-Mill  is  warranted  to  cut  over  2.000  feet 
of  board  lumber  in  ten  hours  with  4-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pav  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MAHTTFACTURIHG  CO., 
300  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Universal  Repair  Machine 

the  greatest  money-saver  made. 
Vise,  Anvil,  Drill.  Hardy.  Tool 
Grinder.  T.ast,  Pipe  Vise-  Sewrod 
Ciamp.  Money  back  if  yoo're  not 
satined.  L-he'ral  terms  to  agents. 
Add-"-"  «vth  sfcunp. 

BIOOMKIKI.I)  MFG.  CO., 
Rot  13.  RIoomfMd,  lnd. 


Farmers  and 
Mechanics 


450,000  TREES 

^C^^,S^^?^Jso  Grape«.Small  Fruit«.,ete.  Best  root- 
ed stock-  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplecurrantsmailerl  for 
10c  Deac.  price-list  free.   LEWIS  KOESCH.  Fredooia,  N.  Y. 


"Planet  Jr."  Two-Horse  Implements 

embrace  among  others  this  Two-Row  Pivot- Wheel  Cultivator,  which,  with 
the  attachments,  easily  and  quickly  converts  it  also  into  a  Plow,  Purrower, 
and  Ridger.    It  is  mounted  on  pivot  wheels  which  makes  it  easy  to  steer — 
holds  the  shovels  close  up  to  the  row  on  a  hillside.     They  are  adjustable  on 
the  axle  to  fit  wide  or  narrow  rows — 28  to  42  inches.  With  f  urrower  it  marks 
out  two  rows  for  planting  28  to  42  inches  apart.     After  planting,  these 
same  two  rows  may  be  covered  satisfactorily  at  the  same  time.  Every- 
thing of  the  best  material  throughout  and  all  fully  up  to  the  high 
"Planet  Jr."  standard.  Our  full  line  embraces  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,Horse  Hoes 
Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

We  V«ive  published  for  distribution  in  1900,  an  edition  of  350,000  catalogues  of  our 
"Planet  Jr."  goods.  This  catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated  with  all  our  tools,many 
of  them  as  in  actual  operation,  at  all  kinds  of  work  in  all  countries,  at  home  and  in 
many  foreign  lands.  It  is  openly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  work  of  its  kind  ever  published.   We  mail  a  free  copy  to  every  address. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO..  Bos  U07-F  Philadelphia,  Pa 


$18.50 


for  this  i  turn  hariicsa, 

cut  from  select  oak  tanned 
leather,  tracer  6  ft  long,  ljs 
in.  wide,  with  cockeyes ;18  ft 
lines;  Hook  &  Territ  pads, 
polestrap  l^in  ;col  lax  strap 
1^  m.  Blgr  Bargain.  All 
'  ids  single  Ad'bl.  harness. 


$10. 


Buys  a  14  in.  steel  beam 
plow.  Our  No.  38  Bteel 
plow,  steel  or  wooden 
beam,  guaranteed  to 
scour  in  any  soil.  Finest 
plow  made.  Shipped 
on  trial;  if  not  found 
satisfactory  return  it, 
we  will  pay  all  freight. 
F»icfS  low  because  our 
material  was  bought  be- 
fore the  advance. 


$11.90 


for  this 
Cultiva- 
tor. Our 
Wolver- 
ine Cultivator  is  the  most 
expensive  made,  yet  our 
prices  the  lowest  because 
Tiaterial  was  bought  before  the 
advance.  Don't  pay  two 
prices,  but  send  for  our  cata- 
logue. A  Riding  Culti- 
vator for  $17.50. 

Don't  buy  an  exDerixoent— 
our  line  Is  unequalled 


Calumet  Check  Row 
Corn  Planter  It  nrver 
misses;  drops  in  hills  and  drills. 
We  challenge  the  world  with 
this  planter — most  perfect  one 
made.  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others. 
Don't  buy  a  back  number.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  erarden. 


Buvs  this  Steel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  in. 


No.  76, 

$18.25 


13-16 


tSTSend  for  our  FREE  352-Pasre  Spring  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


BALL  BEARING. 

All  Steel  Disc  Harrow,  with 
or  without  center  disc  Discs 
16  and20in.  Ss^zes.  Oi;r  im- 
proved 12-16  disc,  with 
3  or  4  h.  evener,  $18.25. 


for  steel  lever  barrow; 

cuts  10  ft ;  60  teeth.  2 sec- 
tions ;;i1bo  3  &  4  sections 
at 1 retail  prices. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  $-26,  Chicago. 


$1.00 


Bow  »| 

Seeder  9l 
Crank  CMC 

Seeder, 

Sows  Grain  and 
i£     Grass  Seed. 
5;  Price  Reduced 


$3.20 


for  this  Hay 
Carrier.  7 

styles  for  steel, 
wood  and  cable.  E' 
thing  in  hay  tools. 
Prices  very  low, 


lAQied  naL.cn  ana  chain  tot 
B-llioi»  1  ^  dozen  sets. 


premiums* 

Tbia  fir'Q  i3  well  kno*n  for 


TO  LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

We  send  this  elegant  solid  gold  or  sterling  sil- 
ver plated  Bracelet,  beautifully  engraved,  with  . 
Little  lock  and  key,  also  8  extra  gold  or  silver  Frlem 
ship  Hearts,  for  selling  only  5  sets  of  our  latest  style 
14  karat  gold  filled  Ladies'  Dress  or  Beauty  Pins  at  25c 
a  6et.  Each  Pin  is  set  with  an  exquisite  large  jewel ;  or 
will  send  this  solid  gold  shell  latest  style  set  ring  for  selling 
5  sets.  Our  rings  are  set  with  an  exquisite  ruby  or  emerald 
stone,  fully  the  equal  of  any  $65.00  ring.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
only,  no  money,  and  we  mail  you  the  Pins  postpaid.  After  you  sell  them  ~ 
among  your  friends  and  neighbors,  send  us  the  money,  and  we  will  send  you  your  cuotce 
of  the  above  presents,  or  many  others  which  you  will  find  in  our  Large  i^reinium  Cata- 
logue of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tea  and  Dinner  Sets,  etc.,  free  with  each  lot  of  Pins.  You 
will  find  these  Pins  the  fastest  seller  you  ever  handled.  Every  stylish  lady  and  girl  in 
the  land  will  buy  several  sets  at  sight.  "We  sell  over  a  million  each  month.  This  is  an 
We  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell,  and  pay  postage  on  goods  and 


honest  offer  by  a  strictly  reliable  house.  .  ._. 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  grandest  offer  ever  made!   Write  to-day,  don't  put  it  off 


.  honest  goods  and  Taiaable  premioms.  ST.  LOOS  PREMIUM  CO.,  Dept.Cl7.ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


■Ill 


IT'S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE 

1o  Investigate  the  difference  between  our  prices  and  those  of  agents 
and  dealers  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

...WE  DO  NOT  SELL... 

throug-h  agents  or  dealers,  therefore  we  do 
not  have  them  to  protect,  and  in  making 
our  prices  are  enabled  to  figure  them  as  low 
as  the  grade  of  work  we  manufacture  can 
be  sold.  We  save  you  the  profits  that 
are  added  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer,  by  selling  direct  to 
you  from  our  factory.  This  has  been  our 
method  of  selling  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
years,  and  we  are  today  the  largest  manu- 

jj0~*^<yjz  Single  Strap   facturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in  the  worldselllng 

Harness.  Pii  c  with  nickel  direct  to  the  nser  exclusively.  We  make  17detylesof 
trim  mine*  19.50.  As  good  as  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness  and  ship  anywhere 
•ells  for  $6.00  mere.  f°r  examination,  guaranteeing  safe  arrival.  Send  for 

free  catalogue  showing  all  of  our  different  styles. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


No.  191— Buggy,  with  leather  quarter  top.  Price 
with  shafts,  853.00.  Guaranteed  as  good  aa  others 
sell  for  foi  t25  more  than  our  price. 


10,000 


FARMERS 
WANTED 


To  put  up  our  Barn  Door  Hangers, 
Hay-Carriers,  Hay-Slings,  Etc. 
THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  IT. 


THE  "LOUDEN  GOODS" 

have  no  equal  and  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  every- 
thing else.   Don't  waste  time  on  something  out  of  date, 
but  write  at  once  for  Booklet  of  the  latest  and  best.   Also  how  to  build  hay-barns,  etc. 


HE  CANT  HOOK  IT0FF.' 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL 

Address 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Division  B,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


A  KARE  COMBINATION 


HARTMAN 


STEEL  ROD 
_.   PICKET  FENCE. 

Best  and  haiKiBomest  for  lawns,  parks,  cemeteries,  school  gronnds 
— anything.    Send  lor  oar  free  catalogue — know  more  about  it. 

HARTMAN  M'FG.  CO.,  BOX  26  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA* 
OrKoomSO,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

J5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  IND.,  U  8.  » 


SAVE M£ CASH 

You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds 
cost  from  60  to  75c.a  rod.  We  teU  you 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earth  for 

20  to  35  Cents  per  Rod. 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  50  to  70  rods 
per  day.   Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  278  Kldgerille.  Indiana,  I".  S.  A. 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  Biding ;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

id  elegant  desipns.  "Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Penn  Metal  Celling  end  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd., 
23d and  Hamilton  Mi.,  Pbila,,  or  '24  Harcourt  St.,  Boston,  31as». 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  it  Ifl 
useless,   ri  rATQiA  STEEL 
THE  ELtUlnlU  WHEELS 

are  good  wheelsandtheymake  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can't  get  loo-e.  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last  alwaya-Catalog  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  9b,  Quiocy,  Ills. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear, Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider, 

and  more  of  it  from  the  small  amount  of 
apples  can  oolj  be  secured  br  using  a 

Hydraulic  CiderPress_ 

Made  in  T&rious  sites,  hand  and  power. 
The  onlj  press  awarded  medal  and  <U-  _—~ 
ploma  at  the  World's  Fair.  Catalogue 
and  price-list   sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Prea*  Mfg.  Co., 
6  Main  St..  Mt.  t-llcad.  Ohio 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost 


A  Labor  Saver, 


CRESCENT  FENCE 

will  last  a  lifetime.   Composed  of  all  large  wires  and 
steel  stays    Catalogue  and  prices  free.  Address 

THE  C.  M.  FENCE  STAY  CO.,  11  Canal  St.,  Covington,  Oblo. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  the 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 

Plows,  hoes,  cultivates— astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoaffent 
in  your  town  send  $1.35  for  wimple  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Uirlch  Mfg.  Co.»43Rlver  St., Rock  Falls, 111. 


-H-f- 

PAGE 
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WATCHING  THE  CAP," 

Is  a  lost  art.  Page  Gates  did  it.  Send  for  description. 
PAGE  WOVEH  'WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


H/m^t  BROADCAST  OATS 
L/UI 1  I  SOW  OATS  WILD 

It  is  just  as  profitable  to  drill  oats  as  wheat. 
Doit  with  the  SUPERIOR.   It  Don't  Choke. 


SOW  OATS  WITH  A 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILL 

and  Save  Seed  'at  least  half  bushel  per  acrel. 
Save  Time.  Save  Labor.  _Once  throogh 
the  field  with  the  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill  and 
the  crop  is  in.  Yon  don't  have  to  follow  with  a 
harrow.  With  the  SUPERIOR  yon  can  sow  in 
standing  corn  stalks  and  cover  all  the  seed. 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  NEVER  CLOC. 
Made  in  all  sizes— 8  to  to  22  disc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  rne 
SUPERIOR  write  to  us  for  "Spring 
Sowing"  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

Your  request  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you 
a  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 
Box  E  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we 
do,  Dut  he  charges  you  more  for  it.   You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  nice, 
4.  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY, 

116  Old  Street.  Peoria.  III. 


HEESEN 
FEED 
COOKER 


Get  Your  Money's  Worth. 

You  will  find  this  cooker  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in.  every  -way.  Absolutely  full  measure  —  (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  "70  gallons*');  one-half 
cheaper  ihan  any  other ;  simplest-  lasts  for  genera- 
tions; quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  of 
luel ;  coal  or  wood  ;  7  sizes.  15  to  70  gallons.  Send 
lor  circular.    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

factory  to  fanner.     20  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

Our  1900  Premium-List? 

Now  being  distributed,  telling  bow  to  earn  useful 
and  ornamental  articles  by  giving  a  little  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  Woman's  Home  COMPANION1. 

Write  a  postal  for  it  TO-DAY ;  it  is  KKEE. 

Address  THE  CKOWEIX  AND  KIRKPATKICK  CO., 
Sprlnclield,  Ohio.   


iFENCESHS 


tA.  M.  S.  POULTRY  I 
Half  cost  of  Netting: 

Requires  few  posts,  not  V  V  V  V  V' 

rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  V  V  V  V  K 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  /  \  /  \  7V 
KANSAS  STEEL  SWIRE  WORKS  K»msas  City.  Mo. 


jFeiice  fllaclime : 


That 

-  -  -  weaves 
60  to  100  rods  per  day  out  of  barb, 
cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
wire.  MachiDes  'iuaranteed.  Cata- 
logue Free.  Hoosier  Boy  Fenoe 
Co  .Indianapolis,  lnd.   Dept.  28. 


f*T4*»9*»flf*i 

mhtiftwii 

HUUUIOl 


FENCES 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  '"ree. 

COILED  SPKI.NG  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


IN  PARIS  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY 
AND  NO  FRENCH 

BY  EDWARD  A.  STKINER 

■a  ke  you  going  to  Paris?"  is 
as  common  a  question  now 
as  "Are  you  going  to  the 
World's  Fair?"  was  a  few 
years  ago.  If  you  say  you 
are  going,  and  if  you  have 
but  little  money  and  no 
French,  this  article  is  to 
help  you  to  do  it ;  and  even 
if  you  stay  at  home  (and 
most  of  you  will),  it  will  be 
very  nice  to  think  and  plan  about  it. 

First  of  all,  don't  hesitate  to  buy  a  second- 
class  steamship  ticket.  Second  class  is  good 
enough  for  anybody.  You  will  get  seven 
meals  a  day,  and  as  much  brass-band  music 
between  as  you  can  stand,  and  you  will  get  a 
good  cabin,  with  two  or  three  people  to  share 
it  with  you.  By  all  means  get  an  outside 
cabin  and  as  close  to  heaven  and  as  far 
away  from  the  engine-rooms  as  you  can. 
This  year  you'd  better  buy  a  return  ticket ; 
it  is  cheaper,  and,  moreover,  it  insures  you 
a  berth  for  the  return  passage.  The  quick 
est  way  to  get  seasick  is  to  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  are  going  to,  then  retire  to 
your  cabin  and  stay  there  until  they  drag 
you  out  more  dead  than  alive.  The  best  and 
only  medicine  I  know  of  for  seasickness  is 
a  dose  of  good-humor  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air ;  then  if  the  inevitable  comes,  just  let  it 
come,  without  thoughts  of  murder,  suicide 
or  of  eternal  punishment.  The  tendency  on 
board  ship  is  to  overeat,  and  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  under  no  moral 
obligations  to  eat  all  that  is  set  before  you. 
Choose  your  company  on  board  of  ship ; 
beware  of  gamblers  and  pickpockets ;  carry 
only  a  little  money,  and  don't  tell  everybody 
your  family  affairs,  because  you  might 
stumble  across  somebody  in  Paris  who  knew 
your  grandfather  better  than  you  did,  and 
such  people  will  be  numerous  there,  and 
rather  dangerous  acquaintances. 


Don't  spend  your  happy  moments  on  board 
ship  trying  to  learn  French.  First  of  all, 
you  won't  learn  any ;  and  secondly,  they 
couldn't  understand 
you  in  Paris  if  you  did. 
Be  sure  you  have  the 
address  of  a  boarding- 
house  or  well-recom- 
mended hotel,  and  if 
you  haven't,  find  it  out 
before  you  leave  the 
ship.  A  boarding- 
house  called  a  "pen- 
sion" is  the  best  thing 
for  you,  because  it  is 
generally  cheap,  and 
people  will  take  an  in- 
terest in  you.  It  will 
cost  at  the  least  two 
dollars  a  day,  which 
includes  everything. 

Let  us  say  that  the 
seven  or  ten  days  of 
ocean  journey  are  over 
(and  they  are  generally 
pleasant  days)  and  you 
are  landed  at  Cher- 
bourg, or  Boulogne 
Sur  Mer.  At  either 
place  the  railway  is 
close  by,  and  you  will 
be  in  Paris  in  from 
three  to  six  hours. 
When  you  leave  the 
cars  you  will  find  that 
your  baggage  will  be 
examined;  not  very 
closely,  though,  for  the 
only  things  they  search 
after  are  brandy,  to- 
bacco and  plots  against 
the  government,  and 
you  are  not  supposed 
to  carry  such  danger- 
ous articles. 

If  you  have  a  board- 
ing-house or  a  hotel 
engaged,  hire  a  cab,  which  will  cost  you 
from  one  to  two  francs  (one  franc  is  twenty 
cents),  hand  the  driver  the  address,  and  you 
will  get  there  safe  and  sound.  .  If  you  have 
no  such  place  in  view,  go  to  any  decent- 
looking  hotel  close  to  the  station;  the 
employees  will  all  talk  English,  more  than 
you  will  want,  and  charge  you  accordingly. 
If  you  arrive  at  the  station  before  four  or 


five  o'clock  it  will  pay  you  to  drive,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  the  "New  York  Herald"  office, 
or  to  your  banker  if  you  carry  a  letter  of 
credit,  and  there  you  will  get  an  address  of 
just  such  a  place  as  you  want.  Let  me  warn 
you  against  the-  so-called  American  hotels, 
which  in  many  cases  will  be  organized  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  unsuspecting  Yankee 
pocketbooks.  Of  course,  if  such  a  place  is 
recommended  by  some  trustworthy  person, 
you  may  follow  his  advice.  In  your 
"pension"  you  will  find  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans, and  you  may  cling  to  some  especially 


You  will  also  be  besieged  by  peddlers  of  vile 
pictures  or  playing-cards;  but  what  these 
men  should  get  as  an  answer  would  be  a 
well-aimed  kick,  if  this  were  not  against  the 
law  and  likely  to  get  you  into  trouble. 

The  Exposition  grounds  stretch  along  the 
Seine,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  walk- 
ing or  riding  to  get  about.  If  you  have  only 
a  week  in  Paris,  don't  spend  all  of  it  at  the 
Exposition ;  give  half  your  time  to  the  city, 
which  will  be  of  more  interest  to  you  than 
the  big  fair.  Of  course,  you  will  visit  the 
Palace  of  Horticulture,  that  of  the  National 


friendly  crowd,  and  so  be  piloted  about,  or 
you  may  do  as  I  have  done  many  a  time— get 
a  plan  of  the  city  and  Exposition  grounds, 
and  then  follow  your  tastes,  time  and  state 
of  pocketbook. 

Don't  let  any  guide  get  a  hold  of  you 
unless  he  leads  a  party,  which  you  join  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  remuneration.  You  will  find 
such  guides  at  the  Cook  Tourist  office,  to 
which  anybody  will  direct  you  if  you  just 
mention  the  name.  Near  Cook's  office,  and 
in  every  place  where  Americans  are  likely 
to  congregate,  you  will  find  every  evening 
dozens  of  French-Americans  and  American- 
Frenchmen  whose  business  it  will  be  to 


Manufacturers  and  also  the  Palace  of  Art. 
Just  here  let  me  give  you  another  piece  of 
advice :  Don't  try  to  see  too  much  at  once. 
Don't  buy  anything  on  the  grounds;  you 
will  get  cheaper  things  to  take  home  outside. 
Don't  stop  and  price  anything  without  being 
sure  you  will  buy  it,  because  foreign  trades- 
men are  not  polite  to  such  customers.  Unless 
you  want  to  bankrupt  yourself,  carry  a  lunch 
with  you,  and  buy  a  cup  of  coffee  to  help  it 
down.  Don't  forget  to  visit  the  United  States 
Building ;  it  will  be  the  best  building  there. 

When  you  are  tired  of  the  Exposition,  and 
you  have  but  little  time  left,  be  sure  to  see 
at  least  the  following  places:   First  the 


to  rest,  and  even  if  you  are  a  pagan  you  will 
want  to  pray.  Napoleon's  tomb  is  close  to 
the  Exposition  grounds.  The  castle  and  park 
of  Versailles,  and  a  hundred  or  more  other 
places  you  ought  to  see,  but  probably  won't 
on  account  of  lack  of  time  and  money. 


Now  let  me  review  two  items  for  you. 
First,  that  of  money.  It  will  cost  you  for 
board  and  lodging  at  least  two  dollars  a  day ; 
for  car-fare,  tickets  to  the  Exposition,  and 
sundry  expenses,  two  more  dollars,  so  you 
must  count  at  least  four  dollars  a  day— 
that  is,  twenty  francs  French  money.  If 
you  go  to  a  restaurant  to  eat  you  will  find 
that  the  waiter  expects  at  least  ten  centimes 
from  you  as  a  fee,  for  the  poor  fellow  gets 
no  wages,  and  has  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
working  for  his  firm.  A  meal  costs  any- 
where from  two  francs  to  twenty  francs ;  that 
for  two  francs  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 

Ten  days'  stay  in  Paris  will  cost  you  forty 
dollars,  and  the  steamship  ticket  will  cost 
you  (second  class  both  ways)  from  eighty-five 
to  one  hundred  dollars.  So  say  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  you  can  go  to  Paris, 
for  fifty  dollars  additional  you  can  see  a 
good  part  of  Germany  and  England,  which 
you  ought  not  to  neglect  doing. 

In  regard  to  the  lack  of  the  French 
language,  first  of  all,  don't  be  afraid  of  any- 
body or  anything;  they  are  bound  to  under- 
stand you,  for  they  will  want  your  money, 
and  you  won't  pay  it  until  you  get  what  you 
want.  You  can  write  names  and  addresses 
on  paper,  and  everybody  nowadays  can  read. 
Half  of  the  people  you  will  meet  in  Paris 
during  the  Exposition  will  be  English- 
speaking  people,  and  you  will  find  that  there 
will  be  many  days  when  you  will  think  you 
are  in  London  or  in  New  York  City. 


The  Bridge  of  Saint  Michel  and  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 


guide  you  through  the  wicked  Paris,  of 
which  they  will  talk  to  you  in  hushed  whis- 
pers, as  if  it  were  some  great  mystery  and 
rarity.  If  you  go  with  them  you  will  see 
what  you  will  try  to  forget  all  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Remember  this,  that  Paris  is 
nasty  enough  in  the  daytime,  and  that  you 
will  see  more  than  you  care  to  see  without 
spending  any  extra  money  for  the  privilege. 


Louvre,  which  is  the  finest  picture-gallery 
and  museum  in  the  world.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  see  it,  and  you  will  never  forget 
it.  It  would  take  you  a  month  to  see  it 
thoroughly,  but  in  four  hours  you  can  run 
through  it  if  you  take  a  good  pace.  Next 
you  should  see  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  the  world,  rich  in 
historic  interest.  It  is  a  good  place  in  which 


The  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  was 
built  by  Debrosse  (1615-20)  for  Maria  de 
Medici.  There  are  three  stories,  the  lowest 
arcaded,  with  entablatures  and  coupled 
pilasters  between  the  windows.  The  well- 
proportioned  fronts  are  marked  by  project- 
ing, high-roofed  pavilions.  The  smaller 
diameter  of  the  rectangle  is  about  three 
hundred  feet.  The  large  court  is  now  colon- 
naded. Many  of  the  interior  apartments 
are  splendidly  painted 
■  and  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Since  the 
Revolution  this  former 
royal  palace  has  served 
as  the  House  of  Peers 
or  of  the  Senate,  and 
long  contained  a  mu- 
seum of  modern  art, 
now  removed.  The 
fine  gardens  contain  a 
number  of  good  sculp- 
tures and  beautiful 
fountains. 

The  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  and 
famous  of  cathedrals. 
The  present  structure 
was  begun  in  1163,  but 
is  chiefly  of  the  early 
thirteenth  century. 
The  facade,  with  its 
three  large  portals,  its 
great  roses,  its  gallery 
and  arcades,  and  its 
twin  square  towers,  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three 
finest  produced  by 
Pointed  architecture. 
The  |  transept  fronts 
are  unsurpassed  in 
their  way,  and  the  long 
range  of  windows  and 
flying  buttresses  of 
nave  and  choir  are 
highly  effective.  The 
figure  and  foliage 
sculpture  of  the  ex- 
terior is  abundant  and 
artistically  remark- 
able. The  graceful 
rood-spire  was  built 
by  Yiollet-le-Duc  in 
place  of  the  original  one.  The  interior,  with 
nave  and  double  aisles  continued  around  the 
choir,  measures  150  by  420  feet,  and  110  feet 
high.  The  three  roses  retain  their  original 
glass,  but  the  remainder  of  the  glass  is 
modern.  The  choir  screen  is  carved  with 
interesting  New-Testament  reliefs  of  the 
fourteenth  century.— From  the  Century  Cy- 
clopedia of  Names. 
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One  of  the  most  practical  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
illustrated  bulletin,  "Good  Roads  for  Farm- 
ers," prepared  by  Mr.  Maurice  O.  Eldridge, 
assistant  director,  Office  of  Road  Inquiries. 
The  introduction  reads  as  follows : 

"Bad  roads  constitute  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  rural  life,  and  for  the  lack  of  good 
roads  the  farmers  suffer  more  than  any  other 
class.  .  .  .  Localities  where  good  roads 
have  been  built  are  becoming  richer,  more 
prosperous  and  more  thickly  settled,  while 
those  which  do  not  possess  these  advan- 
tages in  transportation  are  either  at  a 
standstill  or  are  becoming  poorer  or  more 
sparsely  settled.  .  .  .  Life  on  a  farm 
becomes,  as  a  result  of  'bottomless  roads,' 
isolated  and  barren  of  social  enjoyments 
and  pleasures,  and  country  peopie  in  some 
communities  suffer  such  great  disadvantages 
that  ambition  is  checked,  energy  weakened 
and  industry  paralyzed. 

"Good  roads,  like  good  streets,  make  hab- 
itation along  them  most  desirable ;  they 
economize  time  and  force  in  transportation 
of  products,  reduce  wear  and  tear  on  horses, 
harness  and  vehicles,  and  enhance  the  value 
of  real  estate.  They  raise  the  value  of  farm 
lands  and  farm  products,  and  tend  to  beau- 
tify the  country  through  which  they  pass ; 
they  facilitate  rural  mail  delivery,  and  are  a 
potent  aid  to  education,  religion  and  socia- 
bility. Charles  Sumner  once  said:  'The 
road  and  the  schoolmaster  are  the  two  most 
important  agents  in  advancing  civilization.' " 

"Qomethixg  has  been  done  during  the  past 
O  year  by  the  Office  of  Public  Road  Inquir- 
ies," says  Secretary  "Wilson  in  his  annual  re- 
port, "to  ascertain  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  making  roads  by  the  use  of  the  material 
found  in  the  several  states.  Co-operation 
has  been  had  with  the  experiment  stations 
of  several  states  in  making  steel  roads,  ma- 
cadamized roads  and  gravel  roads.  The  peo- 
ple of  all  the  states  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  their  public  high- 
ways.  There  is  a  great  demand  upon  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  for  assistance  in 
road-making,  in  addressing  the  students  at 
our  agricultural  colleges,  and  in  giving  in- 
struction regarding  the  best  methods  of 
using  what  material  may  be  found  conve- 
nient. Publications  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  department  covering  the  several  fea- 
tures of  road-making,  and  for  these  there  is 
great  demand.  Much  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  subject  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  of  the  Union. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  the  resources  of  the  Eastern,  South- 
ern, Middle  and  "Western  states  carefully  in- 
quired into  by  the  appointment  of  competent 
men  in  each  of  these  sections,  who  would 
ascertain  and  report  upon  the  road-making 
material  obtainable,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  instruction  in  the  actual  construction 
of  roads.  There  is  also  a  necessity  for 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  composition  of 
road  material  in  the  several  sections  of  our 
country,  and  the  facility  with  which  these 
materials  when  brought  together  combine 
to  make  good  highways.  Many  sections  of 
our  country  have  within  reach  hard  rock 
from  which  good  roads  can  be  made.  Other 
sections  are  entirely  lacking  in  this  regard, 
and  must,  in  my  opinion,  eventually  look  to 
steel  tracks  for  supplying  permanent  good 
roads.  In  order  to  get  information  alons; 
these  lines  short  sections  of  steel  track 
were  laid  during  the  past  year  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minnesota.  The  Western  states  are 
not  well  supplied  with  stone  and  gravel  for 
road-making  purposes,  and  the  people  of 
these  states  are  watching  these  experiments 
with  great  interest.  It  is  our  intention  to 
encourage  the  laying  down  of  steel-track 
sections  during  the  coming  year  wherever 
we  can  induce  the  localities  to  purchase  the 
steel.  We  do  not  yet  know  what  is  the  best 
shape  for  the  steel  rail,  nor  do  we  know  the 
best  material  to  lay  between  the  tracks ;  but 
inquiry  is  being  made  along  these  lines, 
and  information  is  being  gathered  from 
experience. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
associated  themselves  into  national  and  state 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  building  of  better  roads  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means  to  that  end. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  and  con- 
siderable education  along  road-making  lines. 
The  people  of  many  localities  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
department  in  improving  their  roads,  and 
demands  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  that 
our  limited  force  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
give  the  assistance  required.  The  object- 
lesson  road-work  of  the  year  has  been  as 
extensive  in  territory  covered  as  it  has  been 
far-reaching  in  results  accomplished.  Model 
roads  of  various  kinds  have  been  built, 
under  the  supervision  of  agents  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Road  Inquiries,  in  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana and  Wisconsin.  Elementary  knowledge 
of  road-making  is  being  rapidly  spread 
among  the  people.  Students  at  our  colleges 
are  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
road-making.  Gentlemen  of  means,  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit  are  doing  much  along 
experimental  lines  for  the  education  of 
their  neighbors. 

"The  principal  inquiries  during  the  year 
were  upon  the  following  subjects:  New 
road  legislation,  especially  as  regards  state 
aid ;  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  road-build- 
ing or  in  the  preparation  of  road  material ; 
experiments  with  steel  roads  and  other  new 
plans ;  methods  of  raising  road  funds ;  con- 
ditions of  new  roads  under  wear,  especially 
the  sample  roads  designed  by  officers  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries ;  the  promo- 
tion of  rural  free  delivery  of  mails  by  good 
roads;  the  progress  of  organizations  for 
road  improvement;  the  prospects  for  road 
construction  in  several  localities.  The  in- 
vention of  road-graders  for  use  in  the  great 
productive  prairies  of  the  West  has  simpli- 
fied the  construction  of  roads  more  than  any 
other  one  feature  of  progress.  The  value  of 
these  graders  in  making  roads  by  horse- 
power is  not  well  understood  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States." 


Ix  a  press  interview  General  Ludlow, 
military  governor  of  Havana,  describes 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  as 
follows :  "Since  January,  1899,  Havana  has 
had,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  an 
honest,  intelligent  and  effective  administra- 
tion. The  city  business  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  mayor,  the  council  and  the  city 
officials  in  an  orderly  and  economical  way, 
without  scandals,  disorder  or  defalcations. 


Very  valuable  results  have  been  attained, 
and  the  city  has  been  converted  from  a 
middle-ages  reproach  to  a  twentieth-century 
metropolis,  which  in  healthfulness,  decency, 
security  and  orderliness  is  exceeded  by  no 
community  I  know.  Certain  standards  of 
efficiency  have  been  established  and  certain 
methods  of  practical  administration  have 
been  put  in  force  and  persisted  in  that  are 
object-lessons  of  the  greatest  value.  It 
remains  but  to  carry  forward  the  work  on 
the  same  lines  and  according  to  the  same 
principles. 

"The  changes  in  general  conditions  in  Cuba 
since  a  year  ago  are  almost  phenomenal  in 
the  thoroughness  and  success  with  which 
modern  principles  of  administration  have 
been  applied,  and  a  scrupulous  insistence 
upon  orderliness  and  thoroughness  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  has  been  carried 
out.  Time  is  needed  for  the  completion  of 
missionary  and  regenerative  work  of  this 
kind,  and  the  training  of  civil  organizations 
to  the  discharge  of  administrative  and 
executive  functions. 

"Politically,  the  situation  awaits  the 
gradual  formation  of  elective  governments, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  developing 
upward.  Socially,  order  is  practically  per- 
fect and  peace  universal.  Economically, 
conditions  in  most  respects  are  improving. 
The  tobacco  crop,  for  example,  is  extraordi- 
narily good  and  plentiful.  Sugar  needs 
capital,  which  still  hesitates,  and  many, 
ingenios  await  rebuilding  and  plantations 
replanting.  Sanitary  and  health  conditions 
all  over  the  island  are  better  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history." 


The  text  of  a  new  Chicago  platform  reads 
as  follows : 
"Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national 
anti-trust  conference,  assembled  at  Chicago, 
February  12,  13  and  14,  1900,  the  just  and 
true  remedy  for  the  combinations  known  as 
trusts,  which  consist  of  corporations  and 
natural  persons  controlling  legalized  special 
privileges,  is  the  abolition  of  those  priv- 
ileges ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  legalized  privilege  of 
telegraph  monopoly,  the  legalized  privilege 
of  protection  against  foreign  competition 
with  American  goods  controlled  by  trusts, 
the  legalized  privilege  of  monopolizing  the 
issue  of  paper  money,  and  the  legalized 
privilege  incident  to  the  private  ownership 
of  railways,  are  potent  factors  in  creating 
and  maintaining  trusts ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  1,  That  Congress  take  immedi- 
ate steps,  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed  the 
most  expedient  (but  in  any  event  by  paying 
the  just  value,  irrespective  of  franchise 
value,  of  any  property  taken  or  condemned), 
to  establish  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  of  the  United  States  as  adjuncts  of 
the  Post-office  Department  and  subject  to 
its  operations; 

"2.  That  Congress  defeat  all  measures  that 
have  been  or  may  be  proposed,  and  repeal 
all  that  now  have  the  sanction  of  law, 
whereby  private  corporations  may  acquire 
control  of  the  volume  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  create  a  banking  trust; 

"3.  That  the  tariff  shall  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed to  foster  and  buttress  trusts,  but  that 
Congress  shall  place  on  the  free  list  all 
articles  the  sale  of  which  in  the  United 
States  is  controlled  by  a  trust ; 

"4.  That  Congress  take  immediate  steps 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  or  other- 
wise as  may  be  deemed  the  more  expedient 
(but  in  any  event  by  paying  the  just  value, 
irrespective  of  franchise  value,  of  any 
property  taken  or  condemned),  to  take,  own 
and  operate  the  interstate  rail  highways 
now  owned  and  operated  by  private  persons 
or  railway  corporations ;  and 
>  "Whereas,  the  political  power  of  the  trusts 
rise  in  their  frequent  representation  in  and 
control  of  the  houses  of  legislation,  we 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  system 
known  as  direct  legislation ;  to  make  govern- 
ment once  [more,  as  of  right  it  ought  to  be, 
and  as  was  conceived  alike  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people." 

The  anti-trust  conference  that  met  in 
Chicago  last  September  discussed  the  trust 
question  at  great  length.  The  remedies 
offered  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
prominent  speakers.  Socialism,  free  trade, 
free  silver,  government  ownership,  single  tax 
and  other  things  were  offered  individually 
as  panaceas  for  trusts.  But  the  conference 
did  not  propose  in  definite  form  a  remedy 
for  the  evils,  real  and  imagined,  of  trusts. 


The  recent  conference  has  in  the  above 
platform  formulated  a  remedy.  The  remedy 
is  state  socialism.  The  delegates  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
remedy,  but,  of  course,  did  not  let  a  little 
thing  like  that  stand  in  the  way  of  offering 
it.  Although  by  the  call  for  the  conference 
partisanship  was  to  be  avoided,  the  turbu- 
lent discussions  were  full  of  open  partisan- 
ship of  different  varieties,  and  the  platform 
presents  it  in  a  somewhat  diluted  form. 

The  first  step  proposed  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  buy,  at  its  own  price,  all  the  great 
public  utilities,  and  then  operate  them.  One 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  conference 
endeavored  to  have  the  resolutions  provide 
for  taking  railway,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  without  paying  anything  for  them,  but 
saner  minds  prevailed,  knowing  that  abso- 
lute confiscation  would  carry  its  own  con- 
demnation. Among  the  prominent  delegates 
to  the  conference  were  George  Fred 
Williams,  of  Massachusetts;  Tom  L.  John- 
son, of  Cleveland ;  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo ; 
General  Weaver,  of  Iowa;  Joe  Parker,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky ;  Congressman  Sulzer, 
of  New  York ;  John  P.  Altgeld,  Jerry  Simp- 
son and  Helen  M.  Gougar. 


A bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  the  sec- 
tion of  foreign  markets  gives  a  complete 
statement  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
various  agricultural  products  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  each  country  of  destina- 
tion for  the  period  of  five  fiscal  years— 1894- 
1898.  The  following  summary  shows  the 
distribution  of  our  agricultural  exports : 

"The  agricultural  products  exported  from 
the  United  States  during  the  five  years— 
1894-1898— had  an  average  annual  value  of 
$663,536,201.  Of  these  enormous  exports 
about  sixty  per  cent  found  a  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  various  dependen- 
cies. The  sum  paid  by  the  British  people 
for  the  American  farm  produce  purchased 
during  the  period  mentioned  reached  as 
high  as  $403,953,658  a  year. 

"In  the  five  years  under  consideration  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  took  more  than  one 
7half  of  all  our  agricultural  exports,  the  con- 
signments credited  to  that  country  forming < 
about  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  ship-' 
ments,  and  having  an  average  annual  value 
of  $362,407,701. 

"Germany,  which  ranks  next  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  market  for  the  products  of 
American  agriculture,  received  about  thir- 
teen per  cent  of  the  exports  for  1894-1898,  trie- 
average  yearly  value  amounting  to  $86,- 
320,274. 

"France,  with  purchases  that  averaged 
$43,988,791  a  year,  was  the  third  country  in 
importance.  The  exports  to  France,  however, 
formed  only  about  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  were  hardly  more  than  half  as  large  as 
the  shipments  to  Germany.  The  shipments 
to  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  were  less 
than  one  fourth  the  size  of  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  three  countries— 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France 
—received  together  nearly  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  agricultural  exports. 

"After  the  three  countries  just  mentioned, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Canada,  Italy 
and  Spain  afforded  the  most  important 
markets.  The  Netherlands  bought  4.3  per 
cent  of  the  total ;  Belgium,  3.6  per  cent ;  Can- 
ada, 3.5  per  cent;  Italy,  2.2  per  cent,  and 
Spain,  1.5  per  cent.  The  average  annual 
values  of  the  exports  to  these  countries  were : 
Netherlands,  $28,803,157;  Belgium,  $23,731,- 
669;  Canada,  $23,020,397;  Italy,  $14,264,424, 
and  Spain,  $9,761,870. 

"Our  agricultural  exports  to  Brazil  during 
1894-1898,  although  forming  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total,  showed  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  $6,258,729.  Shipments  almost  as  large 
were  sent  to  Cuba,  the  average  annual  valu 
being  $6,099,824.  The  consignments  to  Den 
mark  were  more  than  doubled  in  the  five- 
year  period,  the  annual  average  amounting 
to  $5,990,952.  To  the  British  West  Indies 
there  were  exports  averaging  $5,241,577  a 
year.  Mexico  received  shipments  averaging 
$4,636,486;  British  Africa,  $4,138,925,  and 
European  Russia,  $4,060,236.  The  average 
yearly  exports  to  Hong-Kong  were  valued  at 
$3,555,588,  and  those  to  Japan  at  $3,407,800. 
For  Portugal  the  average  annual  record  was 
$2,709,694;  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  $2,685,- 
549;  for  Haiti,  $2,281,966,  and  for  British 
Australasia,  $2,030,804. 

"The  other  countries  to  which  the  United 
States  sent  agricultural  products  during 
1894-189S  having  an  average  yearly  value  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  were  Austria-Hungary,  I 
Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  French  West 
Indies." 


Local  Politics 


ABOUT  RURAL 


Edwin  Markham,  who 
wrote  "The  Man  With 
the  Hoe,"  has  had  to  face  some  very  virulent 
and,  I  believe,  unjust  criticism  on  account 
of  the  alleged  slur  east  upon  the  man  of 
labor  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  In  a  more 
recent  interview  the  poet  defines  his  views 
more  plainly,  as  follows:  "I  believe  in 
labor;  I  believe  in  its  humanizing  and  re- 
generating power.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  a 
man's  craft  furnishes  the  chief  basis  for  his 
redemption.  While  a  man  is  making  a  house 
he  is  making  himself;  while  he  chisels  the 
block  of  marble  he  is  invisibly  shaping  his 
own  soul.  And  it  does  not  matter  much 
what  a  man  does— whether  he  builds  a  poem 
or  hoes  a  field  of  corn— the  thing  of  chief 
importance  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  his 
work.  It  must  be  done  thoroughly  and  in  a 
spirit  of  loving  service.  Work  of  this  order 
is  a  perpetual  prayer;  work  of  this  sort  is 
sacred,  however  lowly— sacred  though  it  be 
the  sweeping  of  a  gutter  or  the  carrying  of 
a  hod.  The  spirit  of  use,  of  loving  service, 
sends  a  gleam  of  the  ideal  into  every  labor ; 
and  a  man  needs  the  ideal  even  more  than 
he  needs  bread.  The  ideal  is  the  bread  of 
the  soul." 

*  *  * 

The  peasant  whose  redemption  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  undoubtedly  desired  to  aid  in  the 
terrible  picture  he  gives  of  him  in  the  poem 
is  not  an  American  farmer,  no  more  than  the 
hoe  he  holds  in  his  hands  is  an  American 
tool.  He  shows  us  the  hoe  with  the  man 
rather  than  the  man  with  the  hoe.  The  hoe, 
clumsy  as  it  is  (Southern  negroes  sometimes 
use  it  yet),  is  master.  The  peasant  is  only 
its  slave,  crushed  down  to  the  level  of  the 
brute.  To  earn  his  bread  from  day  to  day  is 
his  only  ideal.  It  is  a  picture  of  utter  hope- 
lessness. Then  see  the  American  farmer 
and  his  hoe!  He  is  master  of  the  hoe, 
master  of  the  art  of  making  it,  master  of  the 
art  of  using  it,  as  he  is  master  of  the  art  of 
making  and  using  all  kinds  of  tools.  Iam 
never  ashamed  for  being  seen  by  visiting 
friends,  during  the  summer  season,  in  my 
garden  plying  the  hoe.  It  is  not  thoughtless 
work  in  which  they  find  me  engaged,  either. 
Every  stroke  of  the  hoe  has  its  object,  and 
is  made  with  the  aim  to  accomplish  that 
object  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  is 
thoughtful  care  and  intelligence  which 
direct  the  hoe  and  its  work.  It  is  a  labor  of 
love,  too,  and  for  all  these  reasons  it  is 
ennobling,  and  surely  not  degrading  by  any 
means.  In  fact,  I  am  proud  to  be  "the  man 
with  the  hoe,"  but  I  want  that  hoe  to  be  one 
of  American  pattern.  Compare  this  hoe, 
light,  sharp,  easy-working,  with  the  heavy, 
clumsy,  dull,  man-killing  thing  that  you 
find  in  the  hands  of  Markham's  "man  with 
the  hoe,"  and  you  have  the  difference  be- 
tween the  American  farmer  and  American 
soil  tillage  on  the  one  side  and  the  peasant 
of  some  European  countries  and  their  style 
of  farming  and  gardening  on  the  other.  We 
have  no  reason  to  hide  our  heads  in  shame 
and  mortification. 

~  ^  .  ^..-^  I'1  a  circular  recently 
Restoring  Fertility  ,        -  _ 

sent  out  by  the  Bureau 

of  Farmers'  Reading  Course,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  appears :  "We  all  understand 
that  Nature  has  a  way  of  restoring  fertility 
of  the  soil  if  let  alone  long  enough.  All  our 
soils  were  made  by  Nature.  Every  farmer 
is  confronted  with  the  problem  how  best  to 
restore  fertility,  or  how  best  to  maintain  it, 
and  oftentimes  both.  Nature  can  do  it  and 
not  spend  a  cent.  Man  can  do  the  same 
thing  if  he  will  only  understand  Nature's 
method."  I  do  not  know  whether  this  comes 
from  the  pen  of  my  friend  Professor  Bailey, 
who  is  usually  correct  in  his  assertions,  or 
from  one  of  his  co-workers  and  assistants. 
But  it  is  only  partially  right,  and  is  apt  to 
mislead  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Nature  cannot  "restore"  fertility  in  the 
sense  of  creating  it.  In  certain  cases 
Nature  can  take  plant-food  from  one  place 
and  put  it  in  another.  By  means  of  plant 
life  Nature  can  catch  the  carbon  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and  deposit 
these  substances  first  in  the  plant  and  then 
in  the  soil,  thus  actually  adding  needed  food 
elements  to  the  depleted  soil.  Nature  also 
has  a  way  to  pick  up  mineral  plant-food 
constituents  in  the  subsoil  and  bring  them 
up  to  the  top— a  simple  transfer  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  agents  by  which  this 
task  is  accomplished  are  some  of  our  long- 
rooted  plants,  especially  the  clovers,  and 


THE  FARM  AINO  F?IFeBS!OB 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

In  several  states  all  town- 
ship officers,  such  as  super- 
visor, assessor,  collector,  road  commissioner, 
etc.,  are  elected  in  April,  the  primaries  or 
conventions  being  held  in  March.  These 
are  the  offices  that  farmers  are,  or  should  be, 
very  much  interested  in.  They  are  offices 
that  are  very  close  to  the  people,  and  they 
should  be  filled  by  men  who  are  in  every 
way  competent  to  fill  them— men  who  will 
do  their  duty  faithfully  and  honestly.  Any 
disinterested  person  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  in  the  selection  of  such  officers 
politics  would  cut  little  figure ;  that  it  would 
be  easy  for  men  to  unite  in  selecting  the 
persons  who  are  to  look  after  home  affairs 
because  all  have  an  equal  interest  in  the 
matter,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  here  party  lines 
are  drawn  as  tightly,  and  "campaigns"  are 
often  conducted  quite  as  acrimoniously,  as 
are  those  for  a  governor  or  president. 


many  weeds  (thistles  among  them).  They 
store  up  these  minerals  in  their  tops  and 
root-stalks,  and  in  their  own  decay,  if  not 
removed,  leave  them  on  or  near  the  surface 
to  feed  the  crops  that  come  after  them. 
Nature,  by  slow  chemical  action,  can  also 
change  the  condition  of  plant-foods  already 
present  in  the  soil  from  a  form  in  which 
crops  are  unable  to  use  them  to  one  suitable 
for  being  taken  up  by  plant  roots.  But  that 
is  about  all.  If,  in  consequence  of  a  rob 
system  of  cropping  long  continued,  or  for 
other  reasons,  soil  and  subsoil  are  depleted 
of  mineral  plant-foods  (and  we  do  have 
cases  of  this  kind),  Nature  is  powerless.  She 
can  bring  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from 
the  mines  and  natural  deposits  and  place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  plants  on  the  im- 
poverished soil.  But  man  can  do  it.  At 
comparatively  little  expense  he  can  apply  all 
the  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  simple 
superphosphate,  which  his  crops  will  need, 
to  his  poor  soil,  and  then  by  the  proper  use 
of  clovers  or  other  leguminous  plants  aid 
Nature  in  transferring  also  nitrogen  and 
carbon  from  the  air  to  his  needy  soil. 


The  Passing  of 

the  Special  Fertilizer 


Director  Jordan, 
of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment 
Station,  at  Geneva,  is  reported  (in  the  "Rural 
New-Yorker")  to  have  made  the  statement, 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  that  "the  day  of 
'complete'  fertilizers  is  gone."  If  I  under- 
stood Dr.  Jordan  correctly  at  the  time,  he 
said,  "The  day  of  the  special  fertilizer  is 
gone."  This  is  a  somewhat  different  thing, 
and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  learned  director 
say  it.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  long 
ago  that  the  whole  idea  of  making  and  using 
special  fertilizers  for  special  crops  rests  on 
an  entirely  wrong  principle.  The  claims  of 
manufacturers  that  they  can  make  a  special 
manure  for  potatoes,  another  for  cabbages, 
another  for  onions,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  For 
some  years  I  have  been  trying  to  convince 
manufacturers  and  the  public  at  large  of  this 
fact.  These  claims  of  the  fertilizer  trade 
rest  on  the  now  generally  exploded  theory 
that  we  must  replace  the  plant-foods  in  just 
the  proportion  and  quantities  as  they  are 
removed  by  the  crops.  It  is  true  that  special 
fertilizers  can,  and  frequently  do,  increase 
the  crops  to  a  material  extent.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  usually  can  obtain  the  same 
results  by  substituting  one  special  fertilizer 
for  another.  We  may  raise  just  as  good  a 
crop  of  onions  with  the  help  of  a  potato 
fertilizer  as  with  an  onion  fertilizer,  and 
just  as  good  a  crop  of  cabbages  by  using  one 
of  these  manures  as  by  using  a  special  cab- 
bage manure.  It  is  also  true  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  we  can  safely  leave  out 
one  or  even  two  of  the  chief  elements  of 
plant-food,  using  potash  alone  or  phosphoric 
acid  alone,  or  the  two  together,  or  nitrate 
alone  or  in  combination  with  one  of  the 
minerals,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  secure  the 
same  or  even  better  results  at  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  special  fertilizer.  In  fact, 
this  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  small 
difference  in  percentages  or  proportions  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  materials.  And  when  it 
comes  to  this  we  may  have  at  least  some 
justification  of  talking  about  special  ma- 
nures. It  is  true  that  certain  materials 
seem  to  help  certain  crops.  As  I  have  stated 
on  former  occasions,  nitrate  of  soda  usually 
has  a  marked  effect  on  cabbages,  cauliflower, 
beets,  spinach,  sometimes  on  onions,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
has  seemed  to  be  markedly  injurious  to 
beets  and  some  other  crops.  Muriate  of 
potash  has  been  found  to  be  a  safe  form 
of  potash  to  use  on  almost  all  crops,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  beets.  In  this  respect 
we  must  make  our  selection  of  materials 
according  to  the  crop  we  propose  to  plant, 
as  also  with  proper  consideration  of  the 
plant-foods  which  are  already  present  in  the 
soil  in  an  available  form.  The  fertilizer  men 
cannot  help  us  out  with  their  advice.  Obser- 
vation and  experiment  must  be  our  guides  in 
this  matter.  And  the  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  quantities  of  these  materials  that  we 
may  use  with  profit.  This  is  entirely  in  line 
with  the  principles  of  the  economic  applica- 
tion of  manures  as  written  by  me  and  pub- 
lished in  these  columns  ten  or  more  years  ago 
under  the  title  of  "Practical  Farm  Chemis- 
try." T.  Greiner. 


All  of  this  is  due  to  the  machinations  of 
the  small  "boss,"  the  man  who  builds  up 
little  local  "machines,"  turns  the  handle,  and 
grinds  in  or  grinds  out  as  will  best  suit  his 
needs  and  give  him  "inflooence"  up  nearer 
headquarters.  That  a  man  is  in  nowise 
fitted  for  the  position  for  which  he  is  slated 
does  not  concern  the  "boss"  in  the  least. 
The  question  uppermost  in  his  mind  is,  Will 
he  stand  by  me  when  I  want  him,  help  me 
when  I  want  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  county 
or  state  convention?  If  he  is  satisfied  on 
that  score  the  man  must  be  nominated  and 
elected  if  possible.  Should  any  voter  dare 
to  assert  his  independence  and  refuse  to  be 
led  by  the  nose,  he  has  a  mark  put  upon  him, 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  secret  caucuses, 
is  politically  ostracized,  read  out  of  the 
party,  and  his  influence  destroyed.  In 
almost  any  locality  one  can  find  men  who 
are  intelligent  and  fairly  well  to  do  who 
have  no  more  influence  politically  than  a 
stump.  They  have  at  some  time  kicked  over 
the  "party  traces"  because  they  would  not 
be  the  tool  of  some  unscrupulous  "boss," 
would  not  wink  at  rascality  and  perfidy,  and 
therefore  they  have  been  read  out  of  the 
party.  Occasionally  one  of  these  ostracized 
gentlemen  is  something  of  a  "boss"  himself, 
and  he  calmly  awaits  his  opportunity,  and 
then  makes  the  fur  fly,  and  the  "boss"  who 
kicked  him  out  of  the  party  is  in  turn  kicked 
out. 

*  *  * 

I  have  mixed  in  local  politics  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  have  learned  that  the 
farmer  is  the  only  really  independent  voter 
in  the  country.  He  gets  his  living  from  the 
soil,  and  the  markets  of  the  world  are  open 
to  him,  and  no  political  "boss"  can  shut  him 
out  of  those  markets,  nor  limit  the  amount 
of  sunshine  or  rain  that  may  fall  on  his 
farm.  He  can,  if  he  wishes,  vote  for  the 
men  or  measures  of  any  party  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  merchant,  mechanic  and 
working-man  can  be  materially  injured  by 
the  party  "boss"  in  many  ways,  and  they 
know  it,  and  consequently  they  are  gener- 
ally ready  to  do  his  bidding  in  order  to  be 
let  alone.  As  a  merchant  once  said  to  me, 
"If  I  was  independent  like  you  can  be  I 
would  vote  just  as  I  pleased,  but  as  it  is 
I  have  to  be  a  little  careful."  If  the  farmers 
would  unite  to  select  the  best  men  for  the 
various  township  and  county  offices  they 
could  control  these  matters  absolutely  in  a 
great  many  sections.  They  could  put  men 
in  these  offices  who  would  do  good  work  for 
fair  compensation,  and  manage  affairs  so 
economically  that  local  taxes  would  be  re- 
duced nearly  one  half.  They  could  put  an 
end  to  "boss"  rule  and  political  ostracism  in 
all  rural  communities. 

Party  bosses  make  special  efforts  in  all 
districts  where  farmers  are  in  the  majority 
to  keep  party  spirit  alive  and  active,  and 
generally  they  are  very  successful.  So  long 
as  they  can  keep  farmers  fighting  each  other 
they  are  safe,  and  favorable  action  on  all 
such  measures  as  they  are  interested  in  is 
easily  secured.  They  hold  the  offices,  or  see 
that  their  particular  friends  get  them,  and 
they  fatten  on  good  salaries  or  valuable  per- 
quisites, and  the  farmers  pay  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
farmers  will  comprehend  the  situation  and 
act  sensibly. 

A  farmer  in  Iowa  writes  me 
Lawn-making  that  the  blue.grass  on  a  por- 
tion of  his  lawn  was  destroyed  last  summer, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  of  some  effective 
method  of  restoring  it.  He  has  been  advised 
to  have  the  ground  spaded  over,  but  fears 
that  he  could  not  get  it  level  and  smooth 
again.  He  is  right  in  this.  It  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  work  the  ground 
down  perfectly  smooth  again.   The  best 


way  to  resod  the  spot  is  to  carefully  remove 
a  layer  of  soil  one  and  one  half  inches  thick 
from  the  surface  of  the  bare  spot,  and  then 
cover  it  with  a  sod  cut  the  same  thickness. 
The  paring  can  easily  be  done  with  a  sharp, 
bright,  long-handled  spade,  and  the  sod  cut 
with  the  same  tool.  When  the  sod  is  laid, 
sift  over  it  sufficient  fine  soil  to  almost  cover 
it  from  sight.  Rains  will  beat  this  down 
and  wash  much  of  it  into  the  small  crevices 
between  the  sods,  and  make  all  level  and 
firm.  This  same  writer  desires  to  obtain  a 
good  sod  on  a  portion  of  his  old  vegetable- 
garden,  and  asks  at  what  time  it  would  be 
best  to  sow  the  seed.  I  would  not  sow  seed 
at  all.  I  would  make  the  ground  level,  then 
with  a  small  hand-marker  (which  he  can 
make  in  fifteen  minutes),  with  the  teeth  six 
inches  apart,  mark  it  one  way,  then  again  at 
right  angles  with  the  first  marks.  Now  pro- 
cure a  quantity  of  blue-grass  sod  cut  one  to 
one  and  one  half  inches  thick,  and  cut  it  into 
squares  two  inches  across.  Place  one  of 
these  squares,  roots  down,  where  the  marks 
intersect,  and  press  it  into  the  soil  with  the 
foot.  When  the  plat  is  planted,  smooth  it 
carefully  with  the  back  of  a  garden-rake.  If 
this  is  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil 
can  be  nicely  worked,  a  complete  sod  will 
be  formed  by  midsummer.  If  sod  is  scarce, 
the  little  squares  may  be  placed  further 
apart,  twelve  to  twenty  inches.  Keep  every- 
thing that  comes  up  mowed  down  short. 


One  of  the  most  satis- 
Shrubs  and  Climbers  *    .         ,     ,  T 
imil»»«i«vuiii»H»  factory  shrubs  I  ever 

grew  on  the  lawn  is  Spirea  Van  Houttei. 
The  bush  is  now  six  years  old,  and  is  about 
five  feet  in  height,  and  droops  over  so  as  to 
cover  a  space  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
When  in  full  bloom  it  looks  very  much  like 
a  great  bank  of  snow.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  borne  in  great  clusters,  so  great, 
in  fact,  that  they  bend  the  long,  slender 
stems  almost  to  the  ground.  It  truly  is  a 
beautiful  thing,  hardy  as  an  oak,  and  does 
not  sucker.  If  I  could  have  only  one  shrub 
on  the  lawn  it  would  be  Spirea  Van  Houttei. 
A  nicely  grown  Japan  quince  is  a  pretty, 
clean  shrub.  It  grows  very  slowly,  and  may 
be  trimmed  to  suit  any  fancy.  The  brilliant 
scarlet-crimson  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  early  spring,  and  a 
well-grown  plant  is  a  thing  of  great  beauty 
and  always  much  admired.  The  lilac,  of 
course,  is  the  loveliest  old  thing  we  grow. 
Everybody  knows  it;  everybody  remembers 
how  mother  loved  it  when  they  were  little 
tots,  and  how  they  carried  the  great  spikes 
of  bloom  into  the  house  for  her  to  decorate 
the  dining-table  with  "in  lilac-time."  Every- 
body with  a  soul  as  big  as  a  peanut  has  a 
lilac-bush  somewhere  about  the  yard.  Take 
a  little  better  care  of  the  dear  old  thing.  A 
little  judicious  pruning  will  work  wonders 
with  the  lilac.  Then  there  is  the  altheas, 
rose  and  white ;  they  make  very  pretty 
shrubs  for  the  lawn,  and  they  bloom  so  long 
that  they  are  well  nigh  indispensable. 


How  much  brighter  and  more  cheerful 
many  farm  homes  would  be  with  a  few  of 
these  easily  grown,  easily  eared  for  shrubs 
scattered  about.  These  and  a  few  of  the 
hardy,  easily  grown  climbers  like  the  Hall- 
eana  and  Monthly  Fragrant  honeysuckles 
would  make  many  a  farm  home  fifty  per 
cent  more  homelike  and  attractive  than  they 
now  are.  I  have  been  in  houses  where  par- 
ents rapturously  listened  to  daughter  thump 
a  piano  and  sing  about  the  "lovely  little 
home  where  the  climbing  roses  bloomed  and 
sweet  honeysuckles  clambered,"  while  their 
premises  were  as  bare  of  climbing  roses  and 
honeysuckles  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Why 
not  plant  a  few  of  these  little  things  and 
make  home  more  homelike?  Do  it  this 
spring.  Fred  Grundy. 


A  DOUBLE  TRAGEDY 

Down  from  a  twig  on  a  Northern  Spy  tree 
A  canker-worm  swung  in  security ; 
He'd  eaten  all  season  since  first  he  was  hatched, 
As  a  ravenous  glutton  he  couldn't  be  matched. 
He  slipped  inch  by  inch  to  the  grass-covered 
ground, 

Where  he  thought  sale  concealment  might  surely 
be  found 

In  which  he  could  pupate  till  autumn  set  in ; 
But  a  hen  came  that  way  and  she  gathered  him  in. 
G  athered  —  gathered  —  gathered  —  she  gathered 
him  in. 

She  gathered  him  in,  and  his  final  rest 
Was  there,  in  there,  in  her  well-filled  chest; 
And  she  strolled  around  in  search  for  more, 
For  it  tasted  better  than  aught  before. 
But  I  thought  of  her  end,  her  final  act, 
When  the  farmer'd  slice  with  a  carver's  tact, 
And  remark,  as  each  piece  made  him  look  less  thin, 
"I  gather  her  in.  I  gather  her  in. 
Gather— gather— gather— I  gather  her  in." 

M.  G.  Kains. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Trusting  the  Ceop  Eepoets.— The 
farmers  who  have  held  their  wheat 
and  potatoes  are  puzzled  to  know 
when  to  push  them  upon  the  market. 
It  would  seem  that  our  government  should 
be  able  to  place  such  reports  before  the  pro- 
ducer that  he  could  form  a  safe  estimate  of 
the  value  of  his  products,  as  determined  for 
the  year  by  demand  and  supply,  but  the 
reports  that  are  furnished  do  not  inspire 
confidence.  We  were  told  of  the  probable 
foreign  demand  for  our  grain,  the  extent  of 
foreign  shortage,  and  also  of  the  amount 
of  our  own  crop.  The  statistics  indicated  a 
fair  price  for  wheat.  The  market  dulled 
down  soon  after  these  reports  were  given 
us,  and  midwinter  saw  lower  prices  than 
prevailed  at  threshing-time,  despite  the  opti- 
mistic reports  of  the  world's  needs  given  us. 

The  farmer  wonders  what  the  matter  is, 
and  to  whom  he  may  trust  for  figures  accu- 
rately stating  the  year's  production  and  the 
deficiencies  of  foreign  countries.  Will  wheat 
remain  a  drug  upon  the  market,  or  will  the 
demand  soon  be  felt  ?  No  one  can  answer, 
and  the  government's  reports  become  just 
so  much  waste  paper  in  the  eyes  of  most 
producers. 

Then  there  is  the  potato  market.  We 
were  told  that  the  crop  was  large.  Quite 
probably  it  was,  but  growers  do  not  know. 
They  lack  confidence  in  the  figures.  I  know 
of  large  amounts  in  storage  in  farmers' 
hands,  and  the  holders  are  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  to  trust  the  government  report  and 
push  their  potatoes  upon  the  market  now, 
or  wait  until  spring  and  take  the  chances. 
They  regard  it  all  as  a  lottery,  past  experi- 
ence teaching  that  government  figures  do 
not  afford  a  safe  guide. 

I  would  not  be  hypercritical.  There  are 
many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  accurate  reports.  Consumption  is 
greater  some  years  than  others.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  present  system  does  not 
command  the  confidence  of  producers  to  an 
extent  that  is  reasonable.  The  lack  of  con- 
fidence, due  to  past  experience  in  trusting 
the  government  figures,  should  be  a  spur  to 
some  improvement  in  the  system  of  gather- 
ing the  statistics.  A  combination  of  a  lot 
of  politicians  on  big  salaries  and  a  big 
company  of  men  working  for  nothing  is  not 
calculated  to  secure  the  accuracy  needed  by 
men  having  crops  to  sell.  Good  government 
crop  reports  are  a  necessity  to  the  people. 
I  think  some  good  is  done  by  the  present 
system— the  reports  are  not  wholly  mislead- 
ing ;  they  are  one  factor  of  many  considered 
by  the  conservative  farmer,  but  they  are 
not  the  safe  guide  they  should  be.  Improve- 
ment is  demanded— improvement  in  the 
system.  Present  results  are  as  good  as  the 
present  system. 

*  *  * 

Feeding  Wheat.— Again  we  hear  talk  of 
feeding  wheat.  It  seems  to  me  inadvisable. 
Even  if  wheat  goes  no  higher— and  many 
believe  it  should  go  higher— it  is  not  so 
profitable  a  feeding-stuff  as  some  other 
grains  and  by-products  at  present  prices. 
The  question  is  not  whether  wheat  can  be 
fed  with  profit  at  sixty  or  sixty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  but  whether  it  can  be  fed  at  those 
prices  with  as  much  profit  as  other  foods. 
It  surely  cannot  in  the  case  of  most  farm 
animals.  The  grains— all  grains— are  made 
up  in  great  degree  of  starchy  material.  It 
makes  heat  and  fat.  That  is  gotten  in  corn 
for  much  less  a  pound  than  in  wheat.  The 
muscle-making  material— the  costly  portion 
—is  in  the  hull  and  the  germ  of  the  grains. 
This  can  be  gotten  in  the  by-products  upon 
the  market— the  bran,  middlings,  gluten- 
meal,  etc. 

A  ton  of  these  materials  can  be  bought 
usually  for  less  than  a  ton  of  wheat  is 
worth,  and  contains  far  more  of  the  costly 
muscle-making  material.  That  is  to  say,  a 
pound  of  the  protein,  or  muscle-making 
material,  in  those  by-products  costs  far  less 
than  a  pound  of  it  in  wheat,  and  a  pound  of 
starch  in  corn  costs  far  less  than  a  pound 
of  starch  in  wheat.  The  needed  food  comes 
much  more  cheaply  in  a  combination  of  corn 
and  some  such  by-product  as  has  been 
mentioned  than  in  wheat  at  present  prices. 
For  poultry  the  wheat  may  be  best  at  times, 
but  for  stock  using  ground  food,  the  cheaper 
grains,  balanced  by  rich  by-products  upon 
the  market  for  the  purpose,  make  the  more 
profitable  ration. 

*  *  * 

Silage-taixted  Milk.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  some  of  the  fancy  butter 
upon  the  market— the  gilt-edged  product 
that  commands  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound 


in  special  markets  among  the  very  wealthy 
—is  made  from  cream  coming  from  silage- 
fed  dairies,  we  yet  find  some  town  boards  of 
health  forbidding  the  delivery  of  milk  from 
dairies  using  silage.  The  choicest  of  butter 
and  milk  is  made  by  dairymen  using  the 
silo,  and  yet  silage  is  under  the  ban  of  some 
city  authorities.  What  is  the  matter?  In 
some  instances  gross  ignorance  and  prej- 
udice, doubtless,  but  in  most  instances  the 
carelessness  of  some  one  or  more  producer 
of  milk  who  uses  tainted,  moldy  silage,  or  of 
one  who  dumps  the  silage  before  the  cows 
while  the  milking  is  being  done.  Any  odor 
in  the  stable  at  milking-time  will  affect  the 
milk. 

Silage  or  roots  of  any  kind  should  always 
be  given  after  the  milking.  If  the  silage  is 
reasonably  sweet,  and  is  fed  after  the  milk 
has  been  drawn,  the  purest  and  choicest 
milk  may  be  made  from  it.  It  is  the  care- 
less man  who  has  tainted  milk  and  creates  a 
prejudice  against  one  of  the  best  feeds  for 
the  dairy-cow.  There  is  no  cheaper  feed 
than  corn,  and  for  a  cow  there  is  nothing 
better  than  corn  in  a  succulent  condition 
balanced  up  with  a  proper  grain  ration.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  any  dairyman  should  be 
prevented  from  using  this  feed  because  a 
careless  neighbor  has  caused  a  city  market 
to  object  to  such  feed. 

*  *  * 

Tuberculosis. —Undue  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  disease  in  the  dairy,  not 
by  the  owners  of  cows,  but  by  the  public 
press.  Some  cows  have  the  germs  of  eon- 
sumption,  and  may  transmit  them  to  consu- 
mers of  milk,  and  care  should  be  given  to  the 
matter;  but  there  are  all  manner  of  germs 
everywhere,  and  it  is  folly  tp  center  public 
attention  upon  one  particular  source  when 
more  prolific  ones  are  everywhere  practically 
unnoticed.  The  city  papers  like  an  excite- 
ment, and  the  condemnation  of  a  herd  of 
dairy-cows  as  tuberculous  is  always  news 
with  a  capital  "N,"  but  at  the  same  time  the 
danger  from  disease  germs  in  drinking-water 
and  city  filth  may  be  tenfold  greater  every 
day.  Germs  are  everywhere.  Health  is 
maintained  largely  by  resistance  of  disease 
germs.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  destroy 
the  sources  of  them,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a 
safe  guess  that  ninety-nine  cases  of  disease 
out  of  every  hundred  due  to  germs  are 
traceable  to  other  sources  than  milk  to  one 
that  is  traceable  to  milk.  Let  the  herds  of 
dairy-cows  be  inspected  quietly,  and  tuber- 
culous cows  condemned ;  but  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  emphasize  the  danger  from  use  of 
milk  and  injure  a  great  industry  when  the 
fact  is  that  the  health-giving  milk  is  needed 
to  build  up  constitutions  that  can  reject  the 
disease  germs  that  pervade  the  streets, 
homes  and  drinking-water  of  our  cities. 

David. 

i.  ■ 

COW-PEAS  FOR  THE  NORTH 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  in  the 
agricultural  press  during  the  past  few  years 
about  cow-peas  there  still  appears  to  be  a 
large  number  of  readers  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  easily  grown  of  all  restorative  and 
fodder-producing  plants.  Many  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  cow-peas  can  be  grown  only  in 
the  South,  and  that  they  are  not  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  Northern  farmer.  The  fact 
is  that  cow-peas  are  a  very  easy  crop  to 
grow,  and  that  a  successful  crop  of  cow- 
peas  can  be  grown  anywhere  that  the  com- 
mon field-beans  will  succeed,  and  that  they 
require  much  the  same  conditions  for  suc- 
cess. 

The  fact  that  some  Northern  farmers  have 
tried  cow-peas  and  pronounced  them  a  fail- 
ure does  not  prove  them  worthless.  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  failure  in  certain  cases,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  the  choice  of  unsuitable  vari- 
eties, too  early  sowing  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  cow-peas— one  or  all  of 
these  causes  are  responsible  for  nearly  or 
quite  all  failures.  The  very  name  cow-pea, 
is  misleading  to  Northern  farmers,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  hardy  garden-peas 
and  the  marrowfat  and  Canada  field-peas. 
They  very  naturally  get  the  idea  that  cow- 
peas,  being  peas,  may  be  sown  mixed  with 
oats  very  early  in  the  spring,  the  same  as 
Canada  peas. 

Cow-peas  are  more  like  beans,  and  are  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  by  freezing,  and  are  often 
injured  even  by  frosts.  They  must  not  be 
planted  or  sown  before  June  1st  at  the  North. 
When  it  is  safe  to  plant  field-beans,  then 
plant  cow-peas. 

If  to  be  saved  for  seed  they  should  be 
planted  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of 
horse  cultivation,  and  may  stand  four  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  mellow. 
Harvest  and  thresh  same  as  beans.   If  sown 


for  hay,  for  soiling  or  for  plowing  under 
they  may  be  drilled  in  well-prepared  soil 
with  a  wheat-drill,  using  all  the  tubes  and 
sowing  one  and  one  half  bushels  to  the  acre. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  distinct  varieties 
of  cow-peas,  differing  much  in  the  habit  of 
growth,  time  of  ripening  and  quantity  of 
forage  produced.  Many  varieties  like  Won- 
derful and  Clay  make  a  heavy  growth  of 
vine,  but  are  very  late,  requiring  four  to  five 
months  for  maturing  seed,  and  of  little 
value  at  the  North  when  other  and  much 
earlier  varieties  can  be  obtained. 

The  Large  Early  Black  variety  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  North 
among  those  which  have  been  extensively 
tried.  I  have  reports  of  great  success  with 
the  Large  Early  Blacks  from  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Con- 
necticut, Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana. 
The  Large  Early  Blacks  mature  seeds  in 
about  eighty  to  ninety  days,  and  make  a  very 
bushy  vine,  often  standing  three  feet  high 
on  fairly  good  soil,  and  producing  such  an 
immense  burden  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  plow  them  under  even  after  rolling  them 
down  and  using  a  rolling  cutter  on  plow. 

A  new  variety,  the  Mount  Olive,  is  prov- 
ing remarkably  early,  yet  makes  a  strong 
vine,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  coming  cow-pea 
for  the  North  as  soon  as  it  becomes  generally 
known.  With  me  the  past  season  the 
Mount  Olive  ripened  its  seeds  perfectly  in 
sixty-five  days  from  planting,  and  grew 
bushy  vines  twenty-four  inches  high. 

Cow-peas  will  grow  on  land  too  poor  to 
grow  clover,  but  will  grow  much  stronger 
and  more  rank  on  good  soil.  Cow-peas,  like 
clover,  are  a  soil-improver,  and  by  chemical 
analysis  contain  much  the  same  properties 
as  clover.  Cow-peas  are  a  quick-growing 
summer  crop,  and  may  be  planted' after 
removing  early  crops  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
etc.  Cow-peas  are  a  grand  crop  to  plow 
under  preparatory  to  sowing  fall  wheat. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  wheat  in  this 
country  are  grown  on  soil  so  prepared.  By 
plowing  under  the  crops  of  cow-peas  and 
crimson  clover  poor  soil  can  be  much  im- 
proved, and  good  soil  made  better,  at  less 
expense  than  by  any  other  method. 

E.  G.  Packard. 


TO  PROTECT  CULVERTS  AND  SMALL 
BRIDGES 

The  clogging  of  waterways  under  bridges 
and  culverts  at  flood-time  is  the  greatest 
danger  that  they  are  exposed  to,  and  the 
greatest  menace  to  near-by  fields,  that  may 


become  flooded.  "All  such  trouble  may  be 
avoided  by  the  plan  illustrated. 

As  will  be  seen,  protection  consists  in  the 
placing  of  a  well-braced  post  about  six  feet 
up-stream  from  the  opening  under  the  bridge, 
or,  if  the  stream  be  wide,  two  or  more.  This 
will  catch  any  driftwood,  which  if  abun- 
dant will  make  a  dam  at  a  harmless  place, 
the  water  flowing  over,  under  and  through 
the  obstruction  to  the  unobstructed  mouth 
of  the  culvert.  When  the  flood  has  subsided 
the  rubbish  may  be  more  readily  cleared 
away  than  if  choked  into  the  narrow  water- 
way under  the  bridge.  M.  G.  Kains. 

a. 

FARM  ANIMALS 

I  remember  that  over  fifty  years  ago  my 
father  said  to  me :  "My  boy,  driving  a  horse 
is  business ;  to  drive  a  horse  well  requires 
attention.  Those  reins  are  in  your  hands  to 
communicate  with  the  horse  intelligently. 
Every  movement  means  something  to  the 
horse.  But  if  you  do  not  mean  anything  at 
your  end  the  horse  will  lose  all  intelligence 
at  his  end.  The  reins  should  encourage, 
assist,  help  to  hold  back,  and  every  moment 
should  be  ready  for  some  service.  That  is 
what  they  are  for ;  not  to  lie  on  the  dash- 
board nor  to  be  slapped  around  heedlessly. 


Remember,  you  cannot  drive  a  horse  decently 
unless  you  put  your  brains  to  it.  Get  all 
the  pleasure  yeu  can,  but  don't  imagine  you 
are  driving  when  you  are  not."  I  find  that 
lesson  necessary  for  my  boys,  and  it  has  to 
be  repeated.  The  amount  of  brainless  driv- 
ing is  astonishing.  Look  for  yourself  and 
see.   I  tell  my  boys  that  reins  ought  to  talk. 

Then  about  whips.  They  ought  to  be 
abolished.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  lash 
when  applied  should  be  about  the  driver's 
legs.  I  saw  a  chap  the  other  day  lashing  his 
horses  furiously.  Around  the  corner  they 
flew  and  whirled  the  man  out  on  his  head. 
He  was  picked  up  and  carried  into  a  drug- 
store. Whether  it  killed  him  or  not  I  do 
not  care.  I  did  not  go  to  see.  If  a  horse  is 
rightly  broken  a  whip  is  never  necessary. 
It  will  not  subdue  a  fractious  beast ;  it  will 
surely  spoil  a  good  one.  I  bought  a  five- 
year-old  and  forbade  a  whip  ever  being 
touched  to  her ;  no,  not  even  carried  in  the 
wagon.  She  responds  absolutely  to  every 
word  or  sign  that  she  understands.  So  with 
any  horse  that  is  not  already  spoiled.  A 
whip  is  more  barbarous  in  driving  than  in  a 
school-room,  and  it  is  less  necessary. 


With  the  whip  should  go  the  blinders. 
Have  a  barn  museum,  and  hang  up  these 
tortures  as  relics.  A  horse  likes  to  look 
about  as  much  as  we  do.  Lead  one  to  water 
and  see  her  raise  her  head  to  look  about 
occasionally.  I  learned  a  lesson  by  having 
noticed  that  in  my  barn-yard  (which  lies  on 
a  slope  overlooking  a  lovely  valley)  my  cows 
always  laid  down  facing  the  landscape. 
Going  out  of  a  moonlight  night  it  was  plain 
enough  that  they  enjoyed  the  world.  I  had 
a  Morgan  mare  that  saw  everything  along 
the  streets  as  surely  as  I  did ;  and  I  found 
that  she  had  sentiments  that  went  beyond 
fear.  She  was  interested  in  what  was  occur- 
ring along  the  street.  I  took  off  the  blinders 
and  encouraged  her  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest.  She  became  as  watchful  as  myself 
of  the  whole  turnout.  On  one  occasion  my 
shaft  broke  while  climbing  a  steep  hill,  and 
she  helped  me  as  intelligently  as  a  human 
being.  What  are  blinders  for,  anyway? 
Who  ever  devised  them?  They  do  not 
prevent  a  fractious  horse  from  becoming 
alarmed.  Everybody  knows  that  the  safest 
way  with  a  timid  animal  is  to  let  him  se 
that  which  he  fears. 

The  cheek-rein  may  not  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  but  its  use  to  draw  an  animal's 
head  up  into  the  air  is  an  outrage.  This  is 
especially  true  with  a  draft-animal.  The 
natural  position  of  a 
horse's  head  when 
pulling  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  his  body. 
But  it  is  also  true  that 
for  light  draft  and 
traveling  the  endur- 
ance of  the  horse  is 
much  greater  with  a 
loose  check-rein. 

I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  where  we  have 
made  our  blunder  is  in 
not  trying  to  humanize 
our  animals ;  perhaps  I 
should  say  in  not  let- 
ting them  humanize  us. 
There  is  an  effort  to  get 
speed  or  strength  or  fat 
and  almost  everything 
else  except  intelli- 
gence. I  went  to  buy 
a  horse  one  day,  and 
asked  a  remarkably  good  judge  of  horses  to 
go  with  me.  The  owner  offered  to  show  off 
the  animal.  "Lead  her  out,"  said  my  friend. 
He  then  stood  in  front  of  her  and  looked  in 
her  eyes ;  spoke  to  her ;  asked  questions  of 
her ;  scratched  her  poll,  and  gave  her  an 
apple.  The  owner  volunteered  information. 
"Oh,  you  shut  up,"  said  my  friend;  "I  will 
find  out  about  her."  Then  he  felt  her  over 
and  went  back  to  her  head  again.  Turning 
to  me,  he  said,  "Buy  the  animal.  She  knows 
enough  to  be  a  friend.  She  will  never  pla: 
mean  tricks  on  you  if  you  don't  on  her.' 
That  horse  is  now  twenty-seven  years  old, 
and  White  Lady  is  still  doing  me  good  ser- 
vice. She  was  safe,  honest  and  intelligent. 
What  more  could  I  ask  ? 

What  I  say  about  horses  applies  to  cows 
and  all  other  stock.  They  should  be  treated 
as  companions  and  as  if  they  knew  some- 
thing. It  is  astonishing  what  a  sensible  boy 
can  do  in  a  barn-yard.  When  I  lived  in  the 
West  I  left  at  my  Clinton  home  a  boy  in 
charge  of  the  animals.  He  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  but  he  had  good  sense  and  a 
good  heart.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
made  a  pet  of  every  sort  of  creature.  1 
found  that  even  the  hens  were  trained.  He 
rode  the  cows  to  water,  and  the  horses  were 
as  playful  as  kittens.         E.  P.  Pow  sll. 
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w^'NOTES  FROM^ 
GARDEN  and  FIELD 

Seeds  and  Plants.— Without  a  supply 
of  good  seeds  and  plants  even  a  good 
gardener  can  do  but  little.  The 
market-gardener  is  well  aware  of  that 
fact,  and  shuns  no  effort  or  expense  in  order 
to  secure  just  exactly  what  seeds  he  needs. 
A  good  many  home  gardeners,  however,  still 
depend  on  luck  and  chance  for  their  supply 
of  garden-seeds.  They  plant  any  old  seeds 
they  may  have  on  hand,  or  that  some  friend 
or  neighbor  in  mistaken  kindness  may  hand 
them  over  as  a  free  offering.  A  gift  of  this 
kind  is  often  a  regular  Pandora's  box,  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
content. And  so  it  is  often  with  the  plants 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  At  best  this 
cheap  method  of  obtaining  garden  seeds  and 
plants  has  too  many  elements  of  uncertainty. 
I  always  wish  to  be  sure  of  what  I  am  doing, 
what  I  am  planting  and  what  I  can  expect 
'to  harvest.  Even  in  the  home  garden  we 
Sfeave  too  much  at  stake  to  allow  us  to  leave 
it  all  to  chance  and  luck.  If  we  want  some- 
thing that  is  worth  having,  something  that 
will  be  a  source  of  much  gratification  and 
enjoyment  in  this  line,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  have  the  right  kind  of  safe  foundation ; 
and  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  the 
greatest  care  and  foresight  in  the  selection 
of  the  seeds  and  plants  we  use.  First  of  all 
we  must  start  right,  and  then  we  can  go 
ahead  with  confidence. 


Evidently  my  friends  all  over  the  country 
expect  me  to  use  such  care  in  the  selection 
of  what  I  plant,  and  some  of  them  wish  to 
profit  by  it.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a  letter 
from  Kansas,  in  which  two  ladies  ask  me  to 
send  them  "a  few  sample  packages  of  good 
celery-seed  (Giant  Pascal,  Large  Red-Ribbed, 
etc.),  some  Florida  Winter  tomato  (whatever 
variety  thatmay  be),  and  some  winter  lettuce- 
seed  ;  also  full  directions  in  regard  to  sowing 
and  planting  all  of  these  things. ' '  My  friends 
(including' the  public  at  large)  are  entirely 
welcome  to  all  the  information  I  am  able  to 
give  them,  both  in  the  selection  of  seeds  or 
the  sources  from  which  they  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  in  the  planting  and  general 
management  of  the  crops.  But  there  it  must 
stop.  I  cannot  engage  to  give  such  infor- 
mation in  private  letters;  nor  am  I  in  the 
trade.  I  cannot  furnish  seeds  and  plants, 
nor  grafts,  such  as  of  Gravenstein  and  Pease 
apples,  for  which  I  have  recently  been  re- 
peatedly asked.  In  short,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  send  out  such  things,  and  do  not  wish  to 
engage  in  it.  My  friends  must  go  to  the 
regular  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  many  of  them  who 
will  treat  you  kindly  and  give  you  what  you 
ask  for  at  a  reasonable  cost.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  do  business  and  willing  to  serve 
you.  If  you  make  the  proper  selection  of 
seeds  and  plants  which  you  order  from  them 
the  investment  of  a  few  dollars  will  surely 
prove  profitable  to  you. 


Catalogue  Suggestions.— In  my  last 
communication  I  gave  some  suggestions 
called  up  by  a  perusal  of  the  catalogues  that 
had  then  come  to  hand.  I  intended  to  con- 
tinue on  this  line,  but  the  catalogues  have 
been  slow  in  coming,  and  I  have  but  little  to 
offer  this  time.  Our  large  seed-houses  send 
their  catalogues  without  solicitation  only  to 
their  regular  customers.  They  cannot  afford 
to  send  them  broadcast  all  over,  for  they  are 
expensive,  even  without  considering  the 
postage.  But  all  dealers  gladly  forward  a 
copy  on  request  merely,  or  in  some  cases  on 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  postage  required 
to  mail  it.  I  shall  at  once  send  out  a  lot  of 
requests  in  order  to  get  the  missing  ones.  I 
have  a  catalogue  from  Harry  N.  Hammond, 
of  Michigan.  The  very  first  thing  he  offers 
is  his  new  extra  early  potato,  "Admiral 
Dewey."  I  think  if  I  were  a  popular  hero  I 
would  ask  the  public  at  large  to  abstain 
from  the  overfree  use  of  my  name.  Least 
of  all,  I  would  not  want  it  connected  with 
a  vegetable,  fruit  or  flower  sent  out  with  a 
description  so  overdrawn  that  it  cannot 
possibly  meet  all  the  expectations  aroused 
in  those  who  plant  it  on  the  strength  of  that 
description.  The  "Admiral  Dewey"  potato 
may  take  time  by  the  forelock,  as  Dewey 
did  at  Manila,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  a  first- 
class  early  potato  in  every  respect,  but  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  it  will  not  give  us  pota- 
toes fit  for  marketing  five  weeks  from  plant- 
ing, and  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  grow  from  six  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  bushels  of  it  in  field  culture.  Mr. 
Hammond  expects  that  all  the  potatoes  his 


customers  can  raise  of  this  variety  for  the 
next  two  years  will  find  sale  among  their 
neighbors  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  a 
bushel.  I  have  before  this  been  sadly  left 
in  such  calculations,  and  this  with  really 
good  potatoes,  too.  Among  many  other  seed- 
potatoes  this  catalogue  offers  an  Improved 
Early  Ohio.  I  will  say  that  the  Ohio  is  yet 
my  main  early  market  potato.  I  saved  a 
good  big  bin-full  last  fall  (summer  rather), 
and  am  going  to  plant  every  one  of  them, 
too.  I  would  not  sell  a  bushel  of  them  for 
twice  the  amount  that  I  could  get  for  them. 
I  can  see  more  money  in  them  for  planting, 
as  I  expect  to  put  the  new  crop  on  the 
market  when  I  can  sell  them  at  a  dollar  or 
more  a  bushel. 

*  ♦  * 

The  same  catalogue  offers  the  Mammoth 
French  artichoke.  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  this  is  materially  different  from  the 
ordinary  Jerusalem  artichoke,  but  fully  be- 
lieve that  either  has  great  value  for  growing 
as  hog  food  in  some  places  and  conditions. 
People  who  wish  to  buy  large  quantities  for 
planting,  at  reasonable  prices,  can  get  them 
here.  I  would  not  advise  planting  these 
artichokes  on  first-class  tillable  soil,  or  for 
soil  wanted  for  general  cropping.  Better 
plant  on  waste  lands,  or  where  the  hogs  can 
be  allowed  to  do  the  digging.  Among  the 
flower-seeds  I  notice  "Mrs.  Hammond's 
Giant  Prize  Mixed"  pansies.  I  would  always 
have  particular  confidence  in  anything  to 
which  a  man  can  give  the  name  of  his  wife 
or  mother.  It  takes  a  mean  man  to  connect 
the  name  of  a  dear  friend  to  a  worthless 
novelty.  Some  wag  might  run  in  a  joke  on 
mother-in-laws  in  this  connection.  My  own 
experience  with  the  dear  old  ladies  forbids 
me  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing. 


Strawberries.— A  catalogue  of  small 
fruits  has  come  to  hand  from  L.  J.  Farmer, 
of  New  York.  He  introduces  a  strawberry 
under  the  name  of  "Rough  Rider."  I  will 
abstain  from  criticizing  the  name,  well 
knowing  that  in  our  times  it  is  not  so  dead 
easy  to  find  a  good  name  that  somebody  at 
some  time  or  other  has  not  already  used  for 
some  fruit  novelty.  (And,  by  the  way,  I  find 
the  same  difficulty  in  naming  garden-books.) 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Farmer,  in  filling  an 
order  for  strawberry-plants  for  me,  put  in 
a  lot  of  Splendid,  of  which  I  had  never 
heard  before,  and  which  I  had  not  expressly 
ordered.  I  have  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
for  Mr.  Farmer  ever  since,  for  the  Splendid 
has  given  me  splendid  results  indeed.  It  is 
a  berry  that  will  produce  a  big  crop  of  fruit 
even  under  very  ordinary  management  and 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  people.  If  the 
"Rough  Rider"  will  prove  to  be  as  good  a 
late  berry  as  the  Splendid  has  proved  to  be 
for  an  earlier  one  and  for  general  crop  I 
would  not  wish  to  miss  it  under  any  consid- 
eration. I  have  to  try  it,  anyway;  but  I 
know  that  many  new  varieties  have  inspired 
me  with  as  much  faith  as  does  this  "Rough 
Rider,"  and  yet  I  have  thrown  them  aside 
again  for  better  ones.  The  M.  Crawford 
Company,  of  Ohio,  also  sends  out  a  modest 
strawberry  catalogue.  It  offers  a  whole  lot 
of  novelties,  among  them  the  Rough  Rider 
already  mentioned,  then  a  Senator  Dunlap, 
an  Emperor,  an  Empress,  McKinley,  and 
even  W.  J.  Bryan.  And  they  are  all  perfect, 
too,  at  least  in  flower.  Surely  we  must  plant 
a  larger  trial-patch  than  for  some  years. 

T.  Greinee. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GEEINER 

Strawberries  to  Fertilize  War  field.— 

W.  A.  W.,  New  Richmond,  Ih'd.  Try  Splendid 
or  Bederwood  for  a  pollenizer.  Mix  them  in  the 
rows,  or  have  every  third  or  fourth  row  of  these. 
They  are  free  bloomers,  and  furnish  blossoms 
both  early  and  late. 

Canning-plant.— S.  F.  W.,  Allentown,  N.  J. 
The  canning  industry  is  not  always  a  safe  thing 
for  the  novice  to  engage  in.  To  make  it  pay  it 
must  be  conducted  with  a  view  of  economizing  in 
every  way  possible  and  to  turn  everything  to  best 
account.  A  plant  is  necessarily  expensive,  and 
must  be  run  with  skill  and  shrewdness.  Many  of 
the  details  of  the  business  are  kept  secret,  and  the 
only  safe  way  for  an  outsider  to  begin  is  by  en- 
gaging a  manager  who  is  thoroughly  posted  in 
every  detail  of  the  work. 

Hog-pasture — Beans.— H.  L.  W.,  Maysville, 
Wis.,  writes :  "Please  tell  me  what  you  think  is 
best  for  a  hog-fattening  pasture.  Some  seed  mer- 
chants praise  soya-beans;  another  has  Earth 
almonds;  others  have  teosinte  and  vetch,  and 
others  cow-peas.  I  want  it  for  summer  pasture. 

 Do  you  think  the  tree-bean  more  prolific  or 

better  than  the  Navy  or  Burlingame?" 

Reply:— I  know  of  nothing  better  for  hog- 
pasture  than  clover,  or  for  an  annual,  oats  and 

peas.  On  waste  land  artichokes  are  good.  1 

like  medium,  pea  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  any 
other  sort  for  a  field  crop. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT* 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  (J  UK  EN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Book  on  Pear  Culture.— 15.  M.,  PrinceviUe, 
111.  I  do  not  know  of  any  really  satisfactory  book 
on  pear-growing.  The  best  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject is  in  "Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist."  This  book 
costs  $2.50.  It  is  published  by  William  Wood  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Insects  in  Dried  Apples.— F.  A.  D.,  Cen- 
tralia,  Wash.  Dried  apples  that  are  infested  with 
insects  can  be  greatly  improved  if  they  are  sul- 
phured and  then  run  over  a  vibrating  sieve  to  re- 
move any  small  pieces  of  dirt  and  insects.  This 
can  also  be  accomplished  by  winnowing  them 
through  a  fanning-mill  in  a  small  way. 

Grafting  Pears  on  the  Apple. — J.  A.  £., 

Sussex,  Wis.  Some  of  the  strong-growing  pears 
like  Bessemianka  can  be  successfully  root-grafted 
on  the  apple,  but  I  do  not  think  the  union  a  very 
permanent  one ;  but  it  lasts  until  the  scion  gets  a 
good  root  system  of  its  own.  Other  varieties  of 
pears  can  be  root-grafted  on  pear-stocks. 

Unsuitable  Varieties  of  Grapes.— J.  D. 
K„  Mayger,  Oregon,  writes:  "Seven  years  ago  I 
planted  several  grape-vines— Isabella  and  Con- 
cord. They  sucker  every  year,  and  start  as  soon 
as  I  cut  them  off.  They  bear  very  little  fruit. 
What  can  I  do  for  them?  Can  I  start  new  vines 
from  cuttings  ?" 

Reply  :— It  seems  to  me  that  Isabella  and  Con- 
cord grape-vines  are  evidently  not  adapted  to 
your  location.  You  had  better  use  varieties  that 
are  succeeding  more  generally  in  your  section. 
The  sorts  can  be  grown  from  layers  or  from  cut- 
tings. I  think,  as  a  rule,  where  only  a  few  vines 
are  wanted,  that  it  is  best  to  grow  them  from 
layers.  This  is  easily  done  by  burying  a  portion 
of  the  cane  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  will  be 
found  rooted  by  autumn. 

Ben  Davis  Apple.— C.  B.  E.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
The  Ben  Davis  apple  is  large  and  beautifully 
striped  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  apples  in  appearance,  and  one 
of  the  best  keeping  apples  known.  The  tree  is  a 
regular  and  abundant  bearer  in  sections  adapted 
to  it.  It  does  not  do  well  at  the  North  or  in  the 
northeastern  states.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
inferior,  yet  not  so  bad  but  what  it  sells  readily, 
especially  in  late  winter.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  is  the  most  profitable  apple  to  grow  in  many 
parts  of  the  West,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  never  buy  them  for  my  own  use.  If  they 
do  well  in  your  vicinity  you  may  find  them  prof- 
itable, though  if  you  can  raise  better  kinds  at  a 
profit  do  so.  I  think  other  varieties,  however, 
better  adapted  to  your  section. 

Sulphur  and  Lard  on  Fruit-trees.— N. 
S.  C,  Wabaunsee,  Kan.,  writes:  "Two  years  ago 
last  fall  I  greased  my  young  apple-trees  with  sul- 
phur and  lard,  which  still  remain  on  the  trees. 
No  borers  or  rabbits  have  ever  bothered  any  of 
the  trees,  nor  can  I  see  that  it  has  injured  the 
trees  in  any  way,  as  they  have  grown  nicely  ever 
since.  Should  I  let  it  remain  on  the  trees?  Do 
you  think  such  a  mixture  would  keep  borers  out 
of  peach-trees?  Will  it  injure  the  trees?" 

Reply:— I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  let  the 
sulphur  and  lard  remain  on  your  apple-trees,  and 
add  more  if  you  think  it  desirable.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  sure  preventive  for  borers  in  apple 
or  peach  trees,  but  it  is  a  good  deterrent,  and  will 
help  keep  them  out.  It  is  very  excellent  to  pre- 
vent rabbits  from  gnawing  the  trees. 

Apple-trees  Not  Bearing.— C.  A.  P.,  Med- 
ley, Va.,  writes:  "I  have  an  orchard  of  forty  or 
fifty  apple-trees.  All  are  fine  bearers  except  two, 
which  are  thrifty  trees  about  twelve  years  old. 
They  bloom  every  year,  but  never  bear  more  than 
a  peck.  They  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  orchard 
side  by  side.  They  are  late  fall  Pippins.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  cause." 

Reply:— It  is  very  hard  indeed  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  a  few  trees  in  your  orchard  are  unpro- 
ductive, or  when  productive  bear  very  poor  fruit ; 
but  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
tardy  or  shy  bearers,  and  that  at  the  time  when 
this  fruit  is  ripening  it  is  especially  sought  after 
by  the  curculio  or  some  other  insect,  which  causes 
it  to  become  very  rough.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
if  you  had  an  orchard  of  fifty  of  these  trees,  so 
that  the  injury  of  this  insect  was  distributed 
over  a  larger  number  of  trees,  it  would  not  appear 
to  be  such  a  serious  matter.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  do  would  be  to  top-graft  these  trees  with 
some  more  profitable  variety. 

Bartlett  Pear  Orchard.— W.  McG.,  Tom- 
ahawk, Wis.  It  is  probably  true  that  there  may 
be  some  sections  of  this  country  where  ten  acres 
of  Bartlett  pears,  if  set  out  and  cared  for,  would 
provide  a  man  with  a  good  living  in  his  old  age, 
but  there  is  nothing  absolutely  certain  about  this 
in  any  section  of  this  country.  Bartlett  pears  can 
be  raised  to  good  advantage,  and  generally  at  a 
profit,  but  there  is  no  section  where  they  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  for  a  long  time  with- 
out their  being  carefully  looked  after,  and  without 
good  management  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  both 
in  raising  the  fruit  and  the  marketing  of  it. 
Bartlett  pear-trees  may  be  bought  through  almost 
any  of  the  nurserymen  of  the  Eastern  or  Southern 
states  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I  have  seen  so 
many  people  disappointed  upon  following  the  ad- 
vice of  interested  parties  as  to  the  certainty  of 
profit  from  plantations  of  trees,  etc.,  that  I  have 
come  to  regard  almost  all  such  statements  with 
much  caution,  and  to  feel  that  success  in  any  line 
is  a  very  personal  matter,  and  that  where  one 
would  succeed  a  great  many  others  would  fail. 


Apple  Shade-trees— Ashes.— G.   A.  H., 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  writes:  "What  kind  of  late 
apple  trees  would  you  recommend  planting  for 

shade?  Are  coal  and  wood  ashes  mixed  good 

for  fertilizing  garden  and  orchard?" 

Reply:— If  the  Northern  Spy  does  well  in 
your  vicinity  it  would  answer  your  purpose  very 

well,  as  it  is  a  good  upright  grower.  Coal  ashes 

are  of  no  value  as  a  manure,  but  may  be  beneficial 
on  heavy  land  in  iriiproviug  its  physical  condition. 
Wood  ashes  are  valuable,  but  those  from  hard 
wood  are  much  better  than  those  from  the  soft 
woods,  because  they  contain  more  potash.  Pine- 
wood  ashes  are  practically  of  no  value.  Leached 
ashes  are  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  If  wood  and 
coal  ashes  are  mixed  the  value  of  the  mixture 
is  simply  the  value  of  the  wood  ashes  it  con- 
tains. Good  wood  ashes  are  a  good  fertilizer  for 
potato-land. 

Water-cored  Apples.— N.  B.,  Sunnydale, 
Wash.  The  reason  why  apples  become  water- 
cored  is  not  known.  It  affects  some  varieties 
much  more  than  others,  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  it  seems  to  be  by  judicious  selection  of 
those  sorts  that  are  not  susceptible  to  it.  The 
little  dry  spots  which  you  say  run  through  the 
fruit  of  your  apples  are  due  to  a  sort  of  ripe-rot, 
which,  like  the  trouble  just  referred  to,  is  more 
injurious  with  some  varieties  than  with  others, 
and  as  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  those  kinds 
that  are  very  susceptible  to  these  weaknesses, 
and  you  had  probably  better  regraft  your  trees 
with  varieties  that  are  better  adapted  to  your 
location.  The  ripe-rot,  however,  may  be  pre- 
vented by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  but 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  pay  you  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  so  doing;  at  least  only  where 
the  apples  are  very  high  in  price. 

Scurfy  Scale.— G.  P.  S.,  Carrel,  W.  Va.  The 
fruit-tree  twig  that  you  send  is  infested  with  what 
is  known  as  scurfy  scale.  It  is  not  a  specially  in- 
jurious insect,  although  I  should  not  buy  trees 
that  are  infested  with  it.  It  can  early  be  destroyed 
by  washing  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion.  I 
think,  however,  that  if  you  have  not  yet  planted 
your  trees  you  would  find  the  hot-water  treat- 
ment as  satisfactory  as  anything  you  could  use. 
To  use  it  satisfactorily  the  water  should  be  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  just  dipped  in 
and  slowly  taken  out  again.  This  is  generally 
sufficient  to  kill  this  insect.  Another  satisfactory 
remedy  is  a  strong  alkali  solution,  into  which  the 
tops  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  may  be  placed 
without  serious  injury.  This  latter  remedy  may 
be  easily  applied,  even  to  trees  that  are  now 
planted  out,  providing  they  are  not  in  leaf  when 
the  application  is  made. 

Injured  Pcar-trees.^-J.  F.  W.,  York,  Pa., 
writes:  "Two  years  ago  last  fall  I  planted  six 
Bartlett  and  Duchess  pear-trees.  Four  out  of  the 
six  have  not  grown  an  inch.  The  other  two  threw 
out  twenty-four  inches  of  new  wood  last  summer. 
The  bark  is  clean  and  the  foliage  was  nice.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause?" 

Reply:— The  trees  that  you  planted  and  have 
not  grown  at  all  I  am  inclined  to  think  must  be 
seriously  injured  in  some  way.  This  might  have 
occurred  from  a  variety  of  causes.  If  they  are 
infested  with  insect  pests  at  the  root,  or  if  the 
roots  had  been  so  severely  pruned  that  they  have 
not  yet  started,  it  would  have  about  the  same 
results.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
trees  have  not  started  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  obtained  from  some  nursery  where  the 
stock  was  kept  in  a  cellar  and  not  exposed  to 
frost  during  the  winter.  I  have. repeatedly  had 
the  same  trouble  with  trees  that  I  have  set  out. 
They  remain  fresh  and  green,  and  perhaps  do  not 
start  in  growth  until  the  first  of  August,  when 
they  make  a  weak  growth,  while  trees  from  the 
same  lot  that  have  been  kept  out  of  doors  during 
the  winter,  or  severely  frozen,  will  start  vigor- 
ously early  in  the  spring.  I  think  that  the  best 
way  would  be  to  examine  the  trees  carefully  for 
insect  pests,  and  if  you  find  none  on  the  tops  or 
on  the  root,  then  you  would  better  let  them  stand 
for  another  year  and  see  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  If  they  come  through  the  winter  in  good  con- 
dition the  chances  are  that  they  will  grow  well 
the  following  season. 

Transplanting  Fruit-trees.— J.   M.  B., 

Woodberry,  Md.  The  best  way  to  transplant 
fruit-trees  can  hardly  be  given  satisfactorily  in 
the  columns  of  a  paper,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  much  detail  in  regard  to  it  that  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  among  the  important  things  in  trans- 
planting trees  are  to  prune  off  the  broken  por- 
tions of  the  root,  and  if  the  roots  have  been 
shortened  in  the  process  prune  the  top  to  corre- 
spond, taking  pains  to  leave  the  tree  in  good  form. 
In  setting  the  tree  it  should  be  set  about  two 
inches  lower  than  it  grew  in  the  nursery.  In 
digging  the  holes  for  them  it  is  desirable  to  put 
the  subsoil  and  top  soil  separately,  and  in  cover- 
ing the  roots  put  in  the  dark  soil  fust.  It  is  very 
important,  also,  to  thoroughly  firm  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  so  that  the  tree  will  be  well  anchored. 
This  should  be  done  by  tamping  in  the  soil  around 
the  roots  as  the  hole  is  being  filled  up.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  hole  is  filled  before  doing  so, 
but  do  it  every  six  inches  as  the  hole  is  filled. 
Dig  the  hole  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots 
without  crowding.  Where  a  large  number  of 
trees  are  to  be  set  out  a  good  way  to  do  is  to  stake 
out  the  land  carefully,  and  then  plow  straight, 
deep  furrows  where  the  rows  are  to  go.  Mark 
the  land  the  other  way,  putting  stakes  at  the 
ends  of  the  rows.  It  is  then  quite  easy,  by  sight- 
ing along  the  rows  both  ways,  to  get  the  trees  in 
position.  If  the  rows  are  very  long  it  is  desirable 
to  put  up  several  stakes  in  the  course  of  the  row. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  directions  is  to 
start  with  vigorous,  healthy  trees  with  a  good 
root  system. 
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GRAND  PANSIES 


Special  Trial 
Offer  New  and 

Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies,  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming  bevond  con- 
ception. Did  you  ever  see  Chi  Ids'  Giant  Pansies,  mar- 
vels  in  beauty  and  true  to  color  ?  If  not.  vou  have 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  perfection  now  attained. 

As  a  trial  offer,  we  will  mall  for  25  cents  : 

50  seeds  Pansy  Giant,  Pure  Snow  White, 
50     "        "  "      Coal  Black, 

SO     '•        "  "      Cardinal  Red, 

SO     "  "      Bright  lellow, 

SO     "         '  "      Azure  Blue, 

50    "  "      Bright  Viofet, 

i    ■     -  Striped,  Variegated. 

A  little  book  on  Pansies,  telling  all  about  culture  etc 

A  Booklet  of  95  pages  on  House  Plants;  tells  just 
now  to  care  for  every  kind  of  win  dow  plant 

THE  MAYFLOWEK  magazine  3  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flowers  and  Gardening.  And  our 

Catalogue  of  156  pages  and  9  Colored  Plates. 
The  ?  Pansies,  3  Books,  Mayflower  and  Cat'e,  25e. 

Our  Catalogue  for  190O— 25th  Anniversary 
Edition  — greatest  Book  of  How  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  500 
illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
in  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  Eex  Begonias,  Gera- 
niums, Fragrant  Calla.  Treasure  Vine.  Gooseflower, 
Ca  adiums,  Everblooming  Tritoma,  Cannas,  Gladi. 
olus,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Giant  Paeony,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Asiers,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbenas,  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


A  BICYCLE 

by  selling  BAKER'S 
TEAS,  Etc.  Sell  £60 
worth  for  Boys'  or 
Girls'  Bicycle;  $65 
worth  for  Youths'  or 
Maidens'  Bicycle;  $70 
worth  for  Ladies'  or 
Gents'  Bicycle :  or  sell 
£15  worth  for  Ladies' 
or  Gents'  Solid  Silver 
Watch  or  for  Mackin- 
tosh or  China  Tea  Set. 

Write  for 
Catalogue,  Etc. 


w 


Q.  BAKER 

(Dept.  87) 
Springfield,  Mass. 


We  Want  Live  Men! 

to  represent  us  in  every  town  and  city.  We  are  ' 
establishing  inexperienced  men  everyday  who  i 
are  succeeding  and  making  good  incomes.  We  { 
can  take  a  limited  number  now  if  application  is  { 
made  at  once.  Those  who  have  had  experience  t 
taking  orders  for  made-to-measure  garments  , 
from  samples,  and  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  they  and  their  customers  have  receiv-^ 
ed,  should  write  us.  We  can  furnish  you  with  i 
a  combination  line  of  samples  representing  an  ^ 
immense  stock  of  our  own  make  of  men's,  boys'  ■ 
and  children's  ready-to-wear  clothing  and  also, 
different  patterns  of  fine  woolens,  especially  ' 
'  selected  for  the  spring  season  of  1900,  from  which  we  ^ 
»  make  to-measure  garments  of   any  style  desired. 

fllen"s  suits  fci.OO  to  $30.00.    Men's  pants  60c  to  $7.00 
Children's  suits  9(Jc  to  $4.00. 

Write  for  Free  Samples  To-day  J 

WHITE  CITY  TAILORS,  233  Adams  St.,  Chicago  1 

References:  Corn  Exch.  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago.  Any  Exp. Co.  ' 


BE  A  BEE  KEEPER. 

Fascinating  and  profitable  occupation.  Our  Semi- 
Monthly  Magazine, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

tells  all  about  It,  so  that  beginners  understand  how  to  handle  bees 
and  make  money.  Sample  copy  and  books  on  Bee  Culture  and  cata- 
logue of  all  Bee  Supplies  free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  We  are 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  every thintr  ior  bee  keepers. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


esnn  bicycles  $&$m 

all  makes,  good  as  new.  %9  torn  %M 
NEW  1900  Models,  Sll  to  SiSO 
'98  &  *99  Models,  high  grade,  $8  to  $13 
Great  factory  sale,  direct  to  rider.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval;  send  us  an  order. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  distributing 
Catalogues  for  us.  We  will  give  one  Rider 
Agent  In  each  town  FREE  DSE  of.  sample 
wheel  to  ride  and  exhibit. 

WHITE  AT  ONCE  for  Bargain  List  and  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER.        Address  Dept.  43-B. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


y?5£0  Flowering  Plants 


500  Varieties  of  Roses,  Geraniums,  Cannas,  Carnations, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Pinks,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Gladioli,  Ver- 
benas, Oranges,  Decorative  Plants,  etc.  8trong,  healthy 
plants  post-paid  at  5c.  and  Gc.  each.  All  the  best  novelties 
at  a  popular  price.  We  give  big  value  for  money,  aim  to 
please  and  seldom  fail.  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

"  Everything  for  Flower-Garden,  Lawn  and  Conservatory  "  mailed 

free  upon  receipt  of  your  address.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

A.  B.  DAVIS  &  SON,  "The  People's  Florisis," 
Established  1866.  PCROELL  VILLE,  VA. 


ME 


MILLION  D0LLARPOW& 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth !  Our 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal- 
zer'a  Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.S.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and  1 
upabbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c  S 
■Ump  for  Big  Catalog. F-15G 

1J0HN  A.SALZERSEED  6LA  CROSSEWIsf 


BO  YS& GIRLS 

Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  for. 
selling 20 packetsof  our  PRE M I UM  FLOWER  SEEDS 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name' 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  I'.-. n't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  tc-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  1IOCSE,  7  Hill  St.,  May  wood, ILL 

Early  Wakefield  Cabbage.  Oxheart  Carrot, 
Early  Frame  Cucumber,  Hanson  Lettuce, 
Osage  Muskmelon,  Globe  Danver's  Onion, 
Sugar  Parsnip,  Kosy  Gem  Radish,  Snowball 
Turnip,  Matchless  Tomato.  Above  10  large 

pktS.  and  Catalogue  of  flarrten  and  Flower  Seeds, 

10c.  Also  certificate  good  for  COc.  worth  of 

Seed.  E.tV.  MAKTZ  &  CO.,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 

full  sized  packets  FLOWER  SEED*  10  Cent*. 
SO  Dahlias  $1.    11.  F.  BERT,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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BORROWING 

In  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  December 
1st  appeared  an  article  on  the  borrowing 
habit  that  brings  to  memory  some  of  my 
own  experience  in  that  line.  Betsy  Jane 
(that  is  my  wife)  once  complained  to  me  about 
her  neighbors,  Mrs.  A  and  Mrs.  B,  sending 
nearly  every  day  to  borrow  tea  or  coffee  or 
soda,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that  the 
kind  sent  home  was  usually  of  poorer  quality 
than  what  she  lent.  I  told  her  to  lay  by  the 
packages  when  they  came  home,  and  save 
herself  all  the  trouble  of  putting  up  more. 
She  did  so,  and  always  had  a  package  of  tea 
and  another  of  soda  on  the  shelf  ready  to 
hand  out  when  the  children  came  to  borrow. 
The  packages  kept  growing  smaller  till 
finally  the  neighbors  got  offended  at  the 
little  parcels  and  wouldn't  borrow  of  Betsy 
Jane  any  more. 

But  I  think  the  men  are  as  bad  as  the 
women  for  borrowing.  For  the  last  fifty 
years  I  have  been  lending  my  hammers,  saws, 
axes,  wagons,  harness,  scythes  and  every- 
thing that  is  loose  on  the  farm.  They  come 
to  borrow  the  bolts  from  my  plow  and  the 
burs  from  my  mowing-machine.  One 
neighbor  came  to  borrow  a  beehive,  and 
another  sent  to  borrow  a  hen's  nest;  but 
that  one  was  a  woman.  I  told  her  that  I 
was  just  out  of  hens'  nests,  so  she  would 
have  to  go  somewhere  else. 


Now,  I  don't  want  any  one  to  think  that  I 
am  stingy  and  don't  like  to  lend  my  things. 
That  would  grieve  me,  and  Betsy  Jane 
would  feel  bad  about  it,  too.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  that  delights  me  so  much  as  the 
privilege  of  lending  anything  I  have  to 
spare.  But  it  is  sometimes  rather  trouble- 
some. For  instance,  when  they  borrow 
things  and  keep  them  so  long  that  I  forget 
where  they  are,  and  when  I  want  to  use 
them  I  may  perhaps  hunt  half  a  day  for 
them  in  every  possible  and  impossible  place 
about  the  farm,  and  then  go  the  round  of 
the  neighbors  till  I  find  them.  I  have  lent  my 
fanning-mill  to  a  neighbor,  and  he  to  an- 
other, and  it  would  go  all  around  the  neigh- 
borhood for  ten  miles,  and  when  I  wanted 
to  use  it  I  would  have  to  hunt  the  whole  ten 
miles  over  to  find  it. 

I  once  lent  my  mowing-machine  to  a  neigh- 
bor, and  he  ran  it  into  the  gravel  and  knocked 
the  blade  out,  of  place,  so  that  when  he 
brought  it  home  I  found  he  had  been  run- 
ning it  with  the  blade  on  top  of  two  of  the 
guards.  He  said  he  couldn't  make  the  thing 
work  and  guessed  it  was  no  good.  I  say 
these  things  are  sometimes  a  little  trouble- 
some, but  I  like  to  lend,  nevertheless,  not- 
withstanding. Ezekiel. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Fkom  Missouri.— This  state  is  a  leader  in  fruits 
and  poultry.  I  am  trying  a  little  of  both.  The 
past  year  my  poultry  has  been  very  profitable, 
and  I  expect  my  fruit  to  begin  to  pay  me  this 
year.  I  have  been  here  only  a  year.  We  all 
enjoy  reading  the  Farm  and  Fireside  very 
much,  and  feel  that  we  derive  a  benefit  from 
many  of  the  articles  found  in  it.  '       D.  W.  S. 

Centralia,  Mo. 


From  Washington.— Farm-hands  here  get 
good  wages,  but  otherwise  they  have  it  rough. 
The  most  of  them  have  their  own  blankets  and  do 
their  own  washing,  but  get  $30  a  month.  Some- 
times we  do  not  care  to  hire  by  the  month;  then 
we  get  $1  a  day.  We  get  out  early,  and  unhitch  a 
little  before  sundown,  the  season  round.  When 
we  haul  our  wheat  away  we  have  to  work  early 
and  late.  Hoe  Handle. 

Spokane,  Washington. 


From  Illinois.— Hoopestown,  Vermilion 
county,  111.,  is  a  beautiful  city  of  3,000  or  4,000  pop- 
ulation. It  has  no  saloons,  but  has  two  miles  of 
paved  streets,  many  fine  residences,  two  large 
school-buildings,  a  high-school,  a  college,  nine 
churches  and  two  of  the  largest  canning-factories 
in  the  United  States.  One  factory  in  one  day  put 
up  100,000  cans  of  sweet-corn.  A  tin-can  factory 
here  makes  millions  of  cans  a  year.  Our  soil  is 
rich  and  fertile.  Land  is  worth  §75  to  §100  an  acre. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  deer  and  wolves  roamed 
this  country.  D.  B. 

Hoopestown,  111. 

From  Montana.— Stock  are  doing  well.  The 
range  is  mostly  bare  on  the  hillsides,  so  stock  get 
to  grass.  Red  Lodge  is  still  improving.  It  has  a 
population  of  between  2,500  and  3,000.  Its  coal- 
mines produce  from  800  to  900  tons  a  day.  Most 
of  the  ranchmen  are  making  improvements  or  pre- 
paring to  do  so.  Lumber  is  very  costly  here,  as  it 
has  all  to  be  shipped  in  from  Washington.  There 
is  some  small  timber  in  the  mountains  here,  but 
no  saw-timber.  Nearly  all  the  ranchmen  are  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  poultry,;  turkeys,  ducks  and 
chickens  especially  do  well  here.  The  country 
is  very  hilly.  We  have  well-graded  roads.  The 
principal  crops  raised  are  hay  (tame  and  wild), 
barley,  oats,  potatoes  and  wheat,  all  yielding  well. 

Red  Lodge,  Montana.  S.  L.  R. 


M9CORMICK  MACHINES  are  built  in  the  latest  works  in  the 

M?£A£,ffi?J!!r?Jctu..rin9  harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine, 
MKCORM1CK  holds  theworlds  record  213.629 machines  built  and  sold  last 
season.This  enormous  output  has  been  created  by  building  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

M9C0RMICK  MACHINES  are  so  easy  to  handle 

THAT  " 


CAN  OPERATE  THEM  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

co wick  BsH^         A§  comCK 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

GHJ.88  PIIXTDBES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SUIT  0LL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


 35  &  37  

CORTLANDT  ST. 


NEW  YORK, 


SEND  YOUR  NAME 

and  address  plainly  lA/r-Jtten  to 

L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  14  ,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

and  secure  catalogue  and  valuable  information  on 
BERRY  FRUIT  CULTURE  FREE. 
Cnrni  m  R     nrrCD    For  lO  cents  we  will  mall 
SrtUlflSo  UrrLHi  three  (3)  "Sample" Straw- 
berry plants  and  six  (6)  months  subscription  to  the  horticultural 
paper  FARMER'S  FRriT  FARMER  " 


ers  o£  the  new  strawberry, 


We  are  the  introduc- 
Rough  Rider."  Write  to-day. 


FRRTII JZKBS— from  factory  to  farm  ■ 

WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.     NO  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY.  HERR'S  ISLAND.  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

>♦>>»♦»«  .MMMMH  I  M  HMMM.Ot  Ml  Hltt 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  EARN 

bicycles,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  ladies'  or  gentlemen  s  watches,  cameras, 
mandolins,  guitars,  violins,  silverware,  dinner  sets,  guns,  and  your  choice  of  a  hundred 
other  articles,  all  guaranteed.  Simply  sell  a  few  boxes  of  our  unexcelled  toilet 
soaps  and  any  of  them  are  yours.  Send  no  money.  We  trust  yoa.  Girls  and  b^ys  do  as 
well  as  older  people.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  We  mail  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Address  Great  Northern  Soap  Works.  92  Lake  St.,  Oak  Park,  III. 


I  SELL  FARMS 


No  matter  where  your  farm  is  located,  Bend 
me  description  and  price  and  I  will 
send  you  my  successful  plan  for  selling. 

VV.   M.  OSTRANDER, 
1815  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  HENS! 

ACKNOWLEDGE  IT.  % 

r  There  is  no  time  wasted  in  A 
sitting  when  a  q 

Successful: 

INCUBATOR  9 

AND  A  • 

Successful  Brooder* 

m 

are  in  the  poultry  house.  There'snothinprtodobut  X 
eat  and  lay  eggs.  This  incubator  has  hatched  mil-  J 
lions  of  chicks.  Its  regulator  insures  uniformity  • 
of  lompt-r.tuire.  It  has  patent  egg-tray  adjuster;  has  fire-  O 
proof  lamp.  Send  6  cents  for  new  150  page  catalogue,  A 
prinied  in  r>  Inngnages.  Finely  illustrated;  contains  g% 
plans  for  poultry  and  brooder  houses.  'I 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  61  Des  Moines,  la.  g 


Can(j  1 0r*  ond  addresses  of; 
otuu  avv,.  7  meil  ur  women  < 

)  se«d-l;ii>i      and  ire  will  send  1    pkt>  each 
TM1"\    '  Advance  Tomato.  Breadetone  Turnip,  Black  Dl'-  ' 
£^  I  jl  J  j\  II  )  amond  Watermelon,  Jap.  Imp.  Morning-Glory, 
WA  lis  f  Alleghenj  Hollyhock  and   Choicest  Bwoct-Peas. 
OFFnS  l  Without  names  25  coats ; 6  for  ft,   For  50c 
*-*  r  and  7  names  wo  Bend  prepaid  1  nice  vine  each  10 

✓"v^^^O  choicest  varieties  Grapes  covering  entire  season, 
I  Miller  'Red  Raspberry  plants.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 

I  FORD  SEED  CO.,  Department  E.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


HrpjC  I  AV  double  the  ejeifc**  when 
Cil^O  a    rea  on  Green  Cut  Bone. 

MANN  S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  Prepare  bone  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  way.  Cut  fast,  tine,  turn  easy.  Mann's  Clover 
Cutters,  newest,  fastest,  ft 8.  &  $10.  Mann's  Swinging  Feed 
Tray  and  Granite  Crystal  Grit  make  the  business  profitable. 
^Catalog  free.  F»  W.'fiUNN  CO.,  Box  $1  JUilford,  Mass. 


|\JORTHERN=GROWN  SEED=POTATOES.... 

1  ^  Hammond's  Wonderfnl.  White  Mountain.  Bovee.  E, 
May,  Enormous,  Sir  Walter,  20  others;  seed-corn  and 
oats.  Circular  free.  I  it  a  P.  WATSOK,  fredokia,  K.  Y. 

OHNSON'S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY,  only  £2.00 
>er  1,000.  Other  kinds  as  low  as  £1.00.  Catalogue 
ree.   SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


see;  and  wonder 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate ;  durable ;  eares  half  the 
labor.  Buttcr-iuaklng  simplified.  More  and  bet- 
ter butter.  Formers'  and  Agent.'  Gold-mine.  Frio* 
82.50;  worth  gioo.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Agent,  wanted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Uuin  TtIU. 

SUPERIOR  INCUBATORS 

Succeu  la  your*  If  you  buy  a  6up«rior 
machine.  Each  one  guaranteed.  Beit 
reguUt«d  and  ventilated  mtcbine  made. 
Slie  from  5C  eggs  to  400.  Priee  from  95 
to  $40.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
Fully  Illchtratxd.  Contains  many 
valuable  recipes  for  farm  and  poultry. 
Bperlor  Incubator  Co.,  Xvnia,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  COCCl" 
_   CATALOCUE  llfCCi 

It  is  without  ft  rival.  Glveslowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs 
Over  50  breeds  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  Hun* 
dreds  of  plates  from  life.  15  best  poultry  bouse  plans.  Treat- 
ise on  diseases,how  to  feed,  breed,  etc.Seod  10c.  for  postage. 
J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  II,  Delavan,  Wis, 


$5,000 


310  First  Premiums 

^"il^.'^A1!!  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.   Send  for  catalogue 
PKAIKIE  STATE  lliCUBlTOK  to.  Homer  CUt  Pa. 


ON'T  SET  HENSSMIT2. 

The  Nnt'l  Hen  Ineubntor  beats  old  plan  3^ 
tol.  1-ittJe in  price,  bat  bip money-maker.  Art*.* 

wanted.  Send  for  rat.  telling  how  10  get  one  free.f 
Natural  lien  Incubator  Co.,  II  ±2.  Coluiobnn,  Neb., 

A.  Edwards  write*,  "  Would  not  tako  J100  for  N.  H.  I.  Plan." 


J 


1  900  FERRETS  for  sale 
iz*\r\j  small,  medium  and 
large  sized;  some  trained;  first- 
class  stock.  New  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  k'VAPP 
Rochester,  liurnln  County,  Ohio 


All  ABOUT  POULTRY  for  o  S-cent  utoinp. 
■i*L<l_#  G.  M.  T.  JOHNSON.  Ilex       Wnjlmniton,  New  (Tor*. 

HFATH  in  I  IPP  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UEA  i  U  10  WCC  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Appon  ug,  B.I. 


THE   FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


(Conducted  by  P.  H. JACOBS 

HAM MO N TON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


FLOCKS  AND  YARDS 

THE  maximum  number  of  fowls  al- 
lowed for  a  flock  is  fifty,  but  unless 
the  poultry-house  is  very  large  a 
flock  of  twenty-five  hens  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  fifty,  as' they  will  be  better 
cared  for  and  have  better  accommodations. 
Double  runs  avoid  filth  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  also  permit  of  growing  green  food  in 
one  yard  while  the  hens  occupy  the  other. 
When  large  numbers  of  fowls  are  desired, 
they  will  thrive  better  if  kept  in  flocks  of 
twenty-five,  and  will  give  good  results  if 
•  well  cared  for ;  but  every  one  expects  to  give 
[  his  fowls  good  care,  hence  the  term  "well 
■cared  for"  means  something  that  will  have 
to  be  learned.  If  each  hen  in  the  flock  gives 
a  profit  of  one  dollar  a  year  it  will  be  more 
than  the  average.  Do  not  forget  that  in  a 
flock  of  several  hundred  there  will  be  sick 
hens,  fat  hens,  poor  hens,  old  hens,  pullets, 
and  hens  that  will  eat  twice  as  much  as  the 
others.  There  is  also  the  labor  and  food. 
The  ground  required  for  twenty-five  hens 
should  not  be  less  than  fifty  by  two  hundred 
feet,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  yards, 
each  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  with 
a  house  ten  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  num- 
ber will  be  about  equal  to  one  hundred  hens 
on  one  acre,  and  if  they  give  a  profit  of  only 
fifty  cents  a  hen  in  a  year,  or  fifty  dollars 
from  fifty  hens  on  one  acre,  it  will  be  more 
profit  than  can  be  made  on  an  acre  from  some 
crops.  If  one  can  clear  a  profit  of  fifty  cents 
a  hen  (which  means  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses), and  no  labor  is  hired,  there  is  not 
only  the  profit,  but  the  pay  for  the  time  em- 
ployed. 

DETAILS  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  periods  of  feeding  should  be  regular, 
certain  hours  being  fixed  upon  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  there  are  very  few  who  thus  sys- 
tematically feed  their  fowls.  Water  should 
be  kept  in  the  presence  of  poultry  at  all 
times,  and  it  should  not  only  be  clean  and 
pure,  but  fresh ;  yet  this  important  matter 
is  overlooked  by  many.  Warmth  in  winter 
and  a  cool  location  in  summer  are  essential 
to  laying,  being  as  important  as  a  full  supply 
of  feed ;  but  every  poultry-house  is  not  com- 
fortable. The  prevention  of  dampness  in 
the  house  avoids  roup,  which  is  a  terrible 
scourge  in  a  flock,  but  the  small  leaks  here 
and  there  are  not  regarded  as  dangerous 
matters  by  the  average  poultryman.  Even 
the  height  of  the  roost  and  the  construction 
of  the  nests  have  more  or  less  tendency  to 
affect  the  profit  from  poultry  than  many  sup- 
pose, for  high  roosts  cause  deformed  feet, 
and  poor  nests  will  not  be  occupied  by  the 
hens  if  they  can  get  better  places  in  which  to 
lay.  These  things  are  seemingly  small  mat- 
ters, which  are  usually  overlooked,  but  they 
are  important  to  success.  Poultry  should 
not  be  expected  to  prove  profitable  without 
care  more  than  other  stock,  and  the  fact  that 
a  profit  is  often  derived  from  a  flock  that  has 
been  overlooked  is  a  strong  proof  that  poul- 
try-raising can  be  made  to  pay  well  when 
conducted  by  thoughtful,  attentive  persons. 
It  is  the  small  matters  that  should  receive 
the  most  careful  attention,  as  the  observance 
of  method  and  system  is  sure  to  prove  ben- 
eficial at  all  times. 

SWELLED  HEADS  AND  SORE  EYES 

This  season  there  has  been  more  complaints 
of  these  difficulties  than  is  usual,  but  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  unusually  damp 
weather  and  cracks  in  the  poultry-house, 
with  drafts  of  air  from  the  ventilator's  at 
the  top.  A  little  crack  in  the  poultry-house, 
if  near  where  the  fowl  roosts,  will  cause  in- 
flammation sooner  than  if  the  bird  is  outside. 
A  bird  can  endure  one  side  of  the  poultry- 
house  open,  but  there  must  be  no  drafts. 
When  hens  are  thus  affected  they  sometimes 
become  entirely  blind,  and  soon  are  too  weak 
and  debilitated  to  stand  up.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  add  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
to  a  gill  of  water,  bathe  the  head  with  a  soft 
sponge  and  then  anoint  with  vaseline.  Feed 
the  bird  on  nourishing  food,  giving  an  allow- 
ance of  meat,  and  if  the  bird  is  unable  to  eat 
force  the  food  down  the  throat.  When  the 
hens  show  signs  of  this  trouble  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  examine  the  poultry-house  for 
cracks.  They  may  be  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant as  to  escape  observation,  but  they 


will  surely  be  found  upon  careful  search, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  closing  them. 
The  roof  also  should  not  be  overlooked,  as 
dryness  is  very  important. 

i. 

FARMERS  AND  BREEDERS 

One  reason  why  farmers  get  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  careful  breeders  do  not  is  because 
the  latter  get  their  stock  out  of  condition  by 
overfeeding.  The  farmer's  hen  is  usually 
compelled  to  work,  and  if  she  gets  any  food 
at  all  she  has  a  good  appetite  for  it.  There 
is  always  something  to  pick  up  around  the 
barn,  and  when  the  hens  are  exposed  and 
work  hard  corn  is  the  best  food  for  them. 
But  as  a  rule  the  farmer's  hens  do  not  lay 
as  many  eggs  as  the  hens  that  are  well  cared 
for.  The  reason  the  farmer's  hens  lay  in 
March  and  not  in  January  is  that  they  are 
nearer  the  natural  period  of  the  year  for  lay- 
ing, and  the  pullets  are  nearer  the  adult  age. 


CHICKS  AND  WARMTH 

Whenever  chickens  droop  always  look 
closely  for  the  large  body-lice  on  the  heads 
and  necks ;  but  supposing  there  are  no  lice, 
the  cause  may  be  lack  of  warmth  in  the 
brooder.  Young  chicks  are  as  tender  as 
babies,  and  must  never  get  chilled.  When- 
ever you  notice  that  they  crowd,  and  some 
are  found  dead  under  the  brooder  in  the 
morning,  it  indicates  that  there  was  not 
enough  heat.  The  floor  should  be  only  luke- 
warm, as  the  heat  should  come  over  the 
chicks.  Of  course,  the  food  is  important,  and 
should  be  varied.  Uncooked  oatmeal,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  too  much  meat  will  cause 
bowel  disease. 

■A. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Cut  Bone.-W.  H.  F.,  Adair,  111.,  writes:  "Is 
it  good  to  give  chickens  all  the  green  cut  hone 
they  will  eat?" 

Keply:— Too  much  is  injurious.  About  one 
ounce  a  day  for  each  fowl  is  considered  sufficient. 

Green  Rye.-N.  B.,  Sunnydale,  Wash.,  writes : 
"Is  green  rye  good  for  laying  hens?" 

Keply:— It  is  excellent,  but  fowls  should  not 
be  allowed  it  too  freely  at  first,  as  it  is  watery 
and  laxative,  causing  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Color  of  Tolbs.— K.  J.  R.,  East  Rome,  Ga., 
writes:  "What  must  I  feed  my  hens  to  make 
the  yolk  of  eggs  yellow,  as  it  is  almost  a  cream? 
My  chickens  seem  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition." 

Reply : — Clover  hay,'cooked  carrots,  lean  meat 
and  animal-meal  will  deepen  the  color.  The  color 
of  the  yolk  does  not  indicate  its  fiuality. 

Tiirheys.— S.  L.  C,  Indian  Creek,  Va.,  writes: 
"How  many  turkeys  can  I  keep  with  one  gobbler? 
Is  a  two-year-old  gobbler  as  good  as  a  young  one?" 

Reply':— As  many  as  ten  hens  are  frequently 
with  one  gobbler.  A  two-year-old  gobbler  should 
always  be  used  in  preference  to  a  yearling,  pro- 
vided the  elder  bird  is  strong  and  vigorous. 

Distinguishing'  the  Sex.— L.  T.,  Chanute, 
Kan.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  inform  me,  if 
possible,  how  to  distinguish  a  goose  of  the  Tou- 
louse species  from  a  gander  of  the  same  species?" 

Reply  :— The  goose  has  loud,  harsh  voice ;  the 
gander's  is  fine  and  squeakish.  The  gander  has  a 
thicker  neck  and  a  more  masculine  appearance. 

Plymouth  Rocks.—  M.  A.  M.,  May,  Mo., 
writes:  "Do  thoroughbred  Plymouth  Rocks 
ever  have  rose-combs?  Do  they  have  top-knots, 
and  do  they  have  feathers  on  their  legs?  Do 
they  have  white  feathers  in  their  wings?" 

Reply:— Some  that  are  not  good  specimens 
have  considerable  white.  Your  birds  are  not 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Poultry  as  Depredators.— A.  J.  K.,  John- 
sonville,  111.,  writes:  "What  protection  has  one 
against  the  depredations  of  another's  poultry?" 

Reply':— The  laws  in  the  several  states  differ. 
It  is  usual  in  some  states  to  impound  them,  and 
sometimes  a  suit  for  damages  may  be  brought.  It 
is  not  lawful  to  kill  them  as  trespassers. 

Ijiee.-I.  A.  S.,  Mt.  Hope,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "My 
hens  are  troubled  with  the.  large  body-lice,  and 
when  I  kill,  pick  and  scald  them  I  find  them  alive 
on  the  body.  Please  tell  ine  how  to  get  rid  of  them, 
as  I  think  they  are  a  great  drawback." 

Reply:— The  advertised  lice-killers  are  sure 
remedies  and  should  be  tried ;  if  not,  rub  the  fowls 
well  with  insect-powder  frequently. 

Rattling  in  the  Throat.— J.  H.  H.,  Gibbon, 
111.,  writes:  "I  have  a  flock  of  sixty  fowls,  some 
having  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  occasionally  one 
will  have  sore  or  swollen  eyes." 

Reply:— Probably  the  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able, such  as  drafts  in  the  poultry-house  from 
some  source.  Give  a  few  drops  of  camphorated 
oil.  and  inject  a  drop  in  each  nostril.  Examine  the 
poultry-house  for  openings  which  admit  drafts. 

Swelling  on  Foot. — F.  S.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
writes:  "I  have  a  two-year-old  White  Plymouth 
Rock  rooster  that  has  a  swelling  on  the  ball  of  one 
of  his  feet  as  large  as  a  bird's  egg.  It  is  red  and 
inflamed.  It  has  been  there  about  two  weeks,  and 
his  former  owner  thinks  it  came  from  fighting." 

Reply:— Roosts  should  be  about  one  foot  from 
the  floor,  as  high  roosts  may  be  the  cause.  Keep 
him  on  straw  at  night.  If  necessary,  lance  the 
inflamed  foot. 


20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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THE   20TH   CENTURY  "ALPHA"   DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  cream 
separators— embodying  the  new  and  perfected  devel- 
opment of  the  "ALPHA"  disc  principle. 

The  creameryman  or  dairyman  who  has  not  examined 
or  used  a  20TH  CENTURY  "disc"  machine  sufficiently 
to  understand  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  new 
improvements  has  yet  to  learn  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  up-to-date  cream  separator. 

In  a  word,  the  20TH  CENTURY  "ALPHA"  machine, 
in  any  of  its  sizes,  is  simply  beyond  the  pale  of  comparison 
with  anything  else  that  natural  force  and  human  ingenuity 
has  yet  devised  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator.  It 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself — far  above  and  beyond  all  possi- 
ble competition.    Send  for  20TH  CENTURY  catalogues. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  and  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

103  and  105  Mission  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GENERAL  OFFICES 
74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK 


1102  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

327  Commissioners  St. 
MONTREAL 


THE  20H  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK 

lis  undeniably  the  best  and  most  instructive  publication  of  its  ^ 
3kind  ever  issued.  It  opens  up  with  a  resume  on  the  size  and? 
magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry  and  follows  with  "Poultry  Raising  on  ]|| 
1  the  Farm/'  "Poultry  and  Incubators  on  the  Farm,"  "Feeding  Specially  for -I* 
Eggs,"  "Raising  Broilers  for  market,"  Successful  Egg  Farming,"  "Capons  for  j 

Profit,"  "The  Pekin  Duck  Industry,"  etc.,  ect.  It  tells  incidentally  about 5 — ^>^twwi 
.  the  old  standard  RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  and  the  results 
HHl!^  their  use  have  produced,  the  success  to  which  they  have  helped  their  users,  ete.  Tellsall  about  the  new 
"wrinkles,"  newimprovemeots,  new  machines,  etc.    We  send  '1  he  20th  Century  Book  to  al* 
Inquirers  on  receipt  or  W«nts  to  cover  postage.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  BOX  B-41     QU1NGY.  ILL, 


A  Hen 
Ration 


should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  green  cut  Done— not  dried— to  insure 
the  greatest  egg  production.  The  Webster  &  Hanimm  Bone  Cutters  are  the 
hest  in  every  way  and  won  the  only  medal  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago.  Cuts 
meat,  gristle  and  vegetables  without  clogging.  Stearns  Clover  Cutters 
and  Grit  Crushers  are  a  necessity  to  all  poultrymen.  Booklet  free.  Send 
your  address.  E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  30,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


.hi.ii.Kii  I  

!  When 
!  Hens 
i  Lay 
!  Eggs 

to 

;  Hatch 


'  Feed  them  every  other 

•  day  as  directed,  in  a 

•  warm,  mash, 

SHERIDAN'S 

Condition 
Powders 

;  It  strengthens  the 
:  hens,  you  get  more  f  er- 
l  tile  eggs>  and  strong, 
:  healthy  chicks,  with- 
:  ont  which  poultry 
i  raising  may  prove  a 
[  failure.     S  u  c  c  essf nl 

•  pou  ltry  men  have  used 
:  Sheridan's  Powder 
■  iu  the  last  30  years. 
:  Large  2  lb.  can,  $1.20; 
:six,  $5.  Sample  best 
:  poultry  paper,  free. 

:    I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
;        Boston,  Mass. 


KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  dusting  and  dipping- pou  ltry 
and  stock  is  expensive  and  too  slow.  With  our 
process,  the  hen  or  the  hog  sleeps  at  night  on 
boards  painted  or  sprinkled  with 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  handling  of  fowls  or 
animals,  yet  perfect  freedom  from  vermin.  Special 

prices.   Sample  Free  from  Omaha  with  booklet. 

H-  GO-, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  68  Murray  St.,  N.  V 


]\ SUPPUCDt 
J  M0ISTUBE. 

.  REGULATING.  1 
SElf-VEKIIUUHCI 

Address  nearest  office. 

Chicago,  111. 


Costa  ftS/n 
Vow  #4M? 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book, 
"How  to  Slake  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.*'  IttelisitaU.  LeadiDg  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
pages,  8x11  la*   Illustrated.  It's  as  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubaton 

—and  it's  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Send  15  eta. 
in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  No.  71  • 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Wayland,  N.  T*     Boston,  Mass* 


The  Globe  Incubator 

t  will  hatch  all  fertile  eggs.  It  is  easy  tooper- 
|ate!  Any  ordinary  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can 
handle  it.  Our  large  68  page  catalogue  sent 
free  to  any  address.  It  tells  all  about  the 
"J  Improved  (.lobe  Incubators,  Improved 
GlobeBrooders,  Triumph  Hot  Water  Heaters 
for  Poultry  Houses.  Wire  Netting  for  Poul- 
try Yards,  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  poultry  supplies. 
Write  for  it  immediately,  it  only  takes  a  postal  card.  Address, 
V.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  788,  Freeport,lH.,U.  8.  A. 


Send  6c.  for 
IUus.  Catalog 


II 1 T  All  with  the  perfect,  self  - 
ll  A  I  Un  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  II.  ST  All  L,        Qulncy,  111. 


The  Star  incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg-.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  60-egg:  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogue/"?'^. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


INCUBATOR  FREE  on 

trial.  Most  perfect.  Latest  im- 
provements. The  New  C. 
Von  Culm.  Catalog  free. 
Poultryman's  plans  10c.  Address: 
Ave.  13  The  W.T.  Falconer  NIfo.  Co.>  Jamestown.  N.Y. 


^Poultry  for  Profit  " 

^w&Slft.  ^^j^Bga^is  the  title  of  our  new  year  book.  H 

probably  gives  more  exact  information 
drawn  from  actual  experience 
than  any  book  of  its  size  now  issued.  Tells 
about  how  to  breed,  grow,  feed 
1  market  fowls  of  all  kinds,  Tells  inciden- 
tally all  about  the  Famous  Mlllhoob 
oultry  Farm,  the  largest  pure  bred  poul- 
try establishment  in  the  country.  Finely  illustra- 
ted with  cuts  from  life.     Mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 
Send  for  a  copy  and  be  entertained  and  informed. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.. Bex  162 ,  Freeoort.lll. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  160 
pages,  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Poultry-Houses,  etc.  How 
to  raise  Chickens  successfully,  their  care, 
diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams  with  full 
descriptions  of  poultry-houses.  All  about 
Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.   Price  only  15e. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  858,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Hi  PEERLESS 


INCUBATORS  are  365  days 
ahead  of  them  all.  It  willpayyou 
to  send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  PEERLESS  CO.,  Box  SO.Quincy,  111. 

Mfrs.  also  PEERLESS  BONE  CUTTERS  &  POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;168  page  catalogue  contain- 
ing information  and  testimonial! 
Sent  free.  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY, 


RUNS  ITSELF* 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  You  strike  a  light  and  the 

PETALUR34  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  lossof  eggs.  The  Petaluma regulates 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg.  4elzS8, 

Catalogue  free.  Pet  alcma  Insnbator  Co.*  Box Q  9  Fetaluma,  CsU 

DOX'T  BUY  AN  INCUBATOR 

and  pay  for  It  before  trl  vlng  It  a 
trial.  We  wilt  send  the  celebrated  HEW 
PREMIER  INCUBATOR  on  trial.  Thisevi- 
dences  our  faith  in  it.  So  simple  a  child  can 
runit.  First  prize  World's  Fair.  Also  sole 
manufacturers  of  Simplicity  Incubator, 
Catalogue  aod  Poultry  Helps  5  eta.  Plana 
for  Poultry  Houses  etc.,  25  cts. 
COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  21  Adams  St.  Delaware  City, DeU 


ft* 


t  The  BANTAM 

'Does  it.  Over  15.000 
n  use.  Thousands  hatch 


Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air 
tluable  information  and 


$5  30  DAYS' Trial 

^  Before  you  pay  acent. 

Send  4  cents  for  No.  2&  Catalog  of 
testimonials.   BUCKETS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

.GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

lof  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs 
|i&  stockfromthe  verybeststrains.lt  shows  the  finest  chiek- 
ens&describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  H.  UREIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 

200O  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  w^™^"™ 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  "UK  ©MLE. 
CHAS.  GAMMERDiNGER,  Box  68,  Columbus.O. 

EGGS  F0R  HATCHING  lfSi&pb?0^ 

"W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas, 
B.  Langshans,  P>f  .Ooehins.  Hondans,  Polish,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs.  #1  per  set.  Send  for  ne^v  illustrated  catalogue. 
W.  W.  S1IAMPANORE,  Box  O,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  tree  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Dhtmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  tor  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Swine-plague.— G.  T.,  Pond  Creek.  Okla. 
The  disease  of  your  hogs  is  swine-plague,  or  so- 
called  hog-cholera. 

Probably  Ulcerating'  Conjunctivitis.— 

J.  N.  B.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.  Your  dog  will  probably 
be  cured  if  you  send  him  to  a  veterinarian  who 
has  a  regular  dog-hospital.  Otherwise  the  pros- 
pect is  a  slim  one. 

Blackleg.  C.  J.,  Burden,  Kansas.  There  is 
practically  no  cure  for  so-called  blackleg.  For 
means  of  prevention  apply  to  your  state  veteri- 
narian, Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Worms  in  Horses.— G.  H.  "W.,  South  Green- 
field, N.  Y.  If  you  will  look  over  a  few  past 
numbers  of  this  paper  you  will  find  answers  to 
nearly  all  kinds  of  "worm"  questions ;  and  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  of  describing  the  worms 
I  will  answer  your  question. 

A  vei.y  Lame  Mare.— W.  E.  S.  F.,  Sussex, 
N.  B.,  Canada.  Your  description,  meager  as  it  is, 
decidedly  points  to  a  broken  bone,  probably  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  possibly  femur  or  pelvis. 
More  I  cannot  tell  you  from  your  description, 
neither  can  I  make  a  prognosis  without  any 
additional  information. 

Fits.— F.  E.  B.,  Gelatt,  Pa.  Your  pig  is  suffering 
from  epileptoid  fits,  caused,  very  likely,  by  some 
morbid  condition  in,  or  pressure  upon,  certain 
parts  of  the  brain.  The  prospect  of  a  cure  is 
exceedingly  slim.  Therefore,  as  the  pig  has  good 
appetite,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  fatten  the  same 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  convert  it  into  pork. 

Discbarge  from  tbe  Nose.— H.  E.  B., 
Denver,  Col.  If  there  are  no  other  symptoms,  a 
discharge  from  the  nose,  at  first  clear  and  now  a 
little  cloudy,  is  no  evidence  of  your  cow  being 
tuberculous.  If  you  have  any  apprehension  have 
her  examined,  and  if  deemed  necessary  subjected 
to  the  tuberculin  test  by  your  state  veterinarian, 
who,  I  believe,  has  his  office  in  the  state  house. 

Cause  of  Death. — L.  A.  W.,  Tyro,  Kan.  Your 
mare  very  likely  died  of  so-called  chest-plague,  or 
infectious  pleuropneumonia  of  horses;  at  least- 
the  symptoms  communicated  decidedly  point  that 
way.  Of  course,  if  a  post-mortem  examination 
had  been  made  I  could  have  given  you  a  more 
definite  answer.  She  undoubtedly  was  sick  the 
last  day  or  even  days  she  was  at  work,  although 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  have  remained 
unobserved. 

Habitual  Luxation  of  the  Patella.— 0. 
P.  B.,  Massena,  N.  Y.  What  you  describe  is  an 
habitual  luxation  of  the  patella  (knee-pan  slip- 
ping out  of  its  place).  Since  the  animal  is  a  cow, 
and  cannot  be  kept  standing  for  several  weeks, 
like  a  horse,  any  attempt  at  a  permanent  cure 
will  be  in  vain.  Whenever  the  leg  is  "straight- 
ened backward"  a  little  push  or  a  touch  with  a 
whip  will,  as  a  rule,  at  once  bring  the  knee-pan 
into  its  proper  position. 

Poll-evil— A  Lame  Mare. — M.  B.,  West 
Elizabeth,  Pa.  The  poll-evil  of  your  horse,  being 
already  of  two  years'  standing,  will  never  be 
cured  unless  you  employ  a  competent  veterinarian 
(easily  found  in  your  state)  to  conduct  the  treat- 
ment and  to  perform  the   necessary  surgical 

operations.  He  may  at  the  same  time  examine 

and  treat  your  lame  mare.  The  simple  statement 
that  she  is  lame,  improves  when  resting,  and  gets 
worse  when  worked,  does  not  enable  me  to  make 
a  diagnosis. 

So-called  Scratches.— W.  I.  J.,  Jewell  City, 
Kan.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case 
of  so-called  scratches.  Make  two  or  three  times 
a  day  to  all  the  sores  and  cracks  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  a  mixture  composed  of  liquid  subacetate 
of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts.  Keep 
the  horse  on  a  dry  and  cjean  floor,  out  of  mud, 
manure  and  Water,  and  unless  the  case  is  too  old 
or  inveterate  a  healing  will  be  effected  in  a  short 
time.  After  that  see  to  it  that  the  lower  extrem- 
ities of  the  animal  are  properly  cleaned  every  day. 

So-called  Prond  Flesh.— J.  H.  K.  One  or 
more  applications  of  finely  powdered  sulphate  of 
copper  will  reduce,  or  rather  destroy,  so-called 
proud  flesh,  but  after  the  same  has  been  destroyed 
the  sore  or  wound  must  be  protected.  If  the  sore, 
as  you  state,  is  on  a  leg,  and  of  long  standing, 
dress  it,  after  the  so-called  proud  flesh  has  been 
destroyed,  with  iodoform  and  absorbent  cotton, 
and  then  protect  it  by  means  of  a  well-applied 
bandage— the  bandaging  to  be  begun  at  the  hoof— 
and  renew  the  dressing  and  bandage  once  a  day. 

Millet  Hay  and  Abortion. — J.  W.  M., 

Hanover,  111.  It  is  not  known  to  me  that  millet 
hay  that  has  been  cut  and  harvested  at  the  proper 
time,  and  is  sound  and  not  spoiled  or  contaminated 
by  fungous  spores  or  fungi,  will  cause  abortion  in 
cows.  It  is  different  if  it  is  spoiled,  or  if  it  is  fed 
in  large  quantities  before  it  is  properly  cured  or 
yet  too  new,  for  then  it  may  cause  bloating  and 
thus  indirectly  abortion.  Other  hay  that  is 
spoiled  or  fed  in  large  quantities  while  too  new, 
or  before  it  is  properly  cured,  may  have  the  same 
effect.  In  your  case  the  abortions  very  likely 
had  other  causes. 


A  Morbid  Growth.— C.  G.  W.,  Pendeunis, 
Kan.  According  to  your  description  there  seems 
to  be  a  morbid  growth  on  the  eye  of  your  cow 
which  requires  either  a  careful  application  of 
suitable  caustics  or  a  surgical  operation.  If  there 
is  no  veterinarian  available  I  cannot  help  you 
unless  you  can  induce  your  family  physician  to 
perform  the  necessary  operation,  because  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  describe  a  surgical  operation, 
particularly  if  it  is  to  be  performed  on  an  eye,  in 
such  a  way  as  will  enable  any  one  to  perform  it 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
in  question  and  has  never  handled  a  surgical  knife. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia. — G.  H.  K.,  Yv'in- 
throp,  Minn.  Your  horse,  according  to  your  de- 
scription, suffers  from  periodical  ophthalmia,  a 
disease  which  almost  invariably,  treatment  or  no 
treatment,  terminates  in  blindness.  All  you  can 
possibly  do  is  to  preserve  to  a  certain  extent  the 
appearance  of  the  diseased  eye  by  applying  as  an 
eye-water,  when  an  attack  is  on,  a  one-fourth-per- 
cent solution  of  atropin  in  distilled  water.  A 
so-called  dropper  is  perhaps  the  best  instrument 
to  apply  it  with.  There'  is  always  danger  that 
either  before  or  immediately  after  the  eyesight  of 
the  affected  eye  is  destroyed  the  other  eye  will 
be  likewise  attacked. 

Diseased  Swine.— J.  F.  B.,  Dorchester,  Mo. 
The  symptoms  you  describe— namely,  the  peculiar 
affection  of  the  eyes  and  the  diarrhea— are  symp- 
toms not  seldom  observed  in  swine-plague  (so- 
called  hog-cholera),  especially  if  the.  morbid 
process  is  but  slightly  developed  in  interior 
organs.  If,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
twenty  head  of  swine  have  become  affected  in 
the  same  way  within  four  day  s,the  diseased  eyelids 
are  decaying  or  are  becoming  coated  with  a  layer 
of  decayed  matter,  and  if  also  a  similar  process 
should  be  developing  in  the  gums  or  in  the  nose, 
there  will  not  be  much  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
swine-plague.  It  might  have  done  some  good  to 
wash  the  diseased  eyelids  with  a  one-per-mille 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  but  when  this 
reaches  you  probably  no  more  treatment  will  be 
needed. 

A  Lateral  Hole  in  a  Cow's  Teat.— Ten- 
don Severed.— W.  T.  P.,  Patsley,  Oregon.  Con- 
cerning your  cow  you  will  have  to  wait  until  she 
is  dry,  and  then  you  may  succeed  in  bringing  the 
lateral  hole  to  healing— that  is,  in  permanently 
closing  it— if  you  cauterize  it  with  a  stick  of  lunar 

caustic,  and  use  good  judgment  when  so  doing.  

As  to  your  horse,  one  or  both  of  the  flexor  tendons 
were  severed  when  the  cut  was  made,  and  you 
neglected  to  keep  the  ends  together  by  properly 
applied  bandages,  and  thus  allowed  the  healing 
to  proceed  while  the  severed  ends  of  the  tendon 
or  tendons  were  not  in  contact  with  each  other. 
It  may  be  possible  yet  to  bring  the  leg  into  a 
normal  position  by  a  skillful  surgical  operation, 
provided  the  leg  immediately  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed  is  forced  into  a  proper  shape 
and  kept  in  that  shape  by  judiciously  applied 
bandages  and  such  other  means  as  may  be 
required  by  the  condition  of  the  case  until  the 
healing  process  is  completed,  which  will  not'  be 
less  than  eight  weeks. 

Paresis  in  the  Hind  Quarters.— B.  E.  S., 

Odessa,  Mo.  I  have  quite  often  explained  in  these 
columns  that  paresis,  or  partial  paralysis,  in 
swine  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  widely 
different  causes.  In  your  ease,  however,  in  which 
a  sow  became  paralytic  in  the  hind  quarters  after 
she  had  farrowed  and  while  nursing  a  litter  of 
pigs,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  a  very 
defective  diet  constitutes  at  least  the  principal 
cause.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  consists  in  re- 
moving the  cause.  Therefore,  if  it  is  not  yet  too 
late,  and  the  damage  already  done  irreparable,  I 
advise  you  to  feed  more  food  rich  in  nitrogenous 
compounds  and  in  phosphates  and  lime  salts,  and 
avoid  feeding  anything  that  is  acid— sour  slop,  for 
instance.  Further,  if  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  be 
weaned,  weaning  them  will  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  sow,  and  as  soon  as  the  sow  is  able  to  stand 
she  should  be  induced  to  take  as  much  exercise  as 
she  is  able  to  take.  If  it  were  summer,  a  good 
clover  pasture  might  do  her  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Probably  Influenza. — B.  P.  S.,  Olex,  Oreg. 
If  the  symptoms  and  morbid  changes  you  mention 
are  only  the  most  conspicuous  ones,  and  if  others 
not  perhaps  so  conspicuous  escaped  your  notice, 
it  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  severe  type  of  influenza,  a  very  con- 
tagious disease  of  horses  which  principally  affects 
the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  not  seldom  causes  more 
or  less  hemorrhage  in  the  intestines.  As  it  is  a 
so-called  germ  disease  it  is  apt  to  run  its  course  in 
spite  of  medicinal  treatment ;  therefore,  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  dispense  with  any  medicinal  treat- 
ment in  all  such  cases  in  which  the  same  cannot 
be  devised  and  be  superintended  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  and  to  restrict  the  whole  treatment 
to  good  care  and  a  suitable  hygiene.  The  food 
must  be  sound  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  the 
water  for  drinking  be  pure  and  fresh.  The  stable 
in  which  the  diseased  animals  are  kept  must  be 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sick  horses  have  pure  air  to  breathe  without 
being  exposed  to  draft.  Any  overcrowding  is 
very  injurious.  Bleeding  and  blanketing  must  be 
strictly  avoided.  Wherever  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  stable  the  yet  healthy  horses 
must  be  immediately  removed  to  a  non-infected 
place.  After  the  last  patient  has  recovered  (the 
disease  as  a  rule  is  not  very  fatal,  provided  no 
damage  is  done  by  ill-advised  treatment)  the 
premises  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  Where 
no  veterinarian  is  obtainable,  small  doses  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  in  an  aggregate  not  to  exceed 
four  ounces  a  day,  and  small  doses  of  saltpeter, 
say  about  half  an  ounce  a  day,  may  be  given  in 
the  water  for  drinking,  but  the  latter  must  be 
offered  fresh  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


White  a^Snow^Ohio. 

Here's  a  new  potato  with  every  quality  to  make  it  the  most  popular 
ever  grown— Vaughan's  White  Ohio.  Has  every  good  feature  of  the 
old  Ohio,  and  besides  is  pure  white  in  color.  Grown  from  Northern 
seed;  early  and  prolific.  A  money  maker  for  the  grower.  Get  it  now 
before  everyone  else  grows  it.  Fully  described  in  our  1900  Seed  Annual. 

PRICE— per  lb,  80  cents,  prepaid;  peek,  75  cents;  bushel,  $2. 
CEEI\C   CDCC  I  We  waDt  the  names  of  live.  activemarketgardeDers.  Sendas 
«CC1#S    fKEL  ■  t,v0  names  and  we  will  mail  FREE  one  pkt  Globe  Rarlish 
*"*""  and  one  of  Iceberg  Lettuce, together  with  our  Anneal  for  1900, 
a  complete  mirror  of  American  Horticulture.  Tells  the  whole  storv  of  the  garden,  lawnandfarm. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 

84-86  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.        14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Hallock's  Success     Weeder  and  Cultivator 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS  REPORT? 

Yotjngstown,  Ohio,  May  31, 189S. 
Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness.   You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  manufacturers  we  have  ever 
dealt  with.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  is  the  third  year  we  have  used  yonr  weeder,  and  we  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  We  used  it  for  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  with  wonderful  results.  We  had  a 

good  two-horse  cultivator  at  tbe  time  we  bought  your 
"  Success  "  Weeder.  and  we  state  truthfully  that  we 
have  not  used  the  Cultivator  since,  as  one  small  horse 
and  your  weeder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
two  teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course,  can 
be  used  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big  saving. 

Yours  truly,         J.  E.  Ghat  &  Son. 

Can  you  afford  to  farm  without  one} 
Very  low  price  for  Introduction. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 
Lock  Box  830.  YORK,  PA. 


3HBI 


A  BARGAIN  COLLECTION  OP 

Three  Favorite  and 
Most  Popular  ,g 

FLOWERS 

Nasturtiums  1 
Sweet  Peas 
!  and  Pansies. 

Made  to  in- 
I  troduce  our 
Flower  Seeds  THAT  GROW  to  new  customers. 

D  A  M  C I  p  C  1  Pkt.  of  all  the  largest  Flowering 
rnn«ibd  and  (jiant  varieties.  The  best 
strain  in  existence. 

SWEET  PEAS 

Flowering  varieties. 

NASTURTIUMS 

1  good  sort.  The  Best. 
!  FOR  ONI  V  ft  CFNTS  in  stamps  and  the  ad-  ; 

;  run  uiui  o  vema  dresg  of  two  friends , 

1  who  grow  Flowers,  we  will  send  one  full  size  ; 
I  packet  of  each  variety  post-paid  to  any  address.  , 
1  Including  free  copy  of  the  handsomest  up-to-date  1 
;  Catalogue  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  Flower 
',  Seeds.  This  is  a  bona-ade  oiler  made  to  introduce  < 
■  our  seeds  to  new  customers  and  positively  only  one 
]  collection  sold  to  any  one  person.  Satisfaction  ', 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


1  Pkt.  of  Eckfords,  new  ' 
and  best  named  and  Giant  ! 

1  Pkt.  of  all  the  choicest  ; 
colors  of  every  known  1 


S.  Y,  HAINES  &  CO.,  105  Boston  Blk. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


If  you  want  a  sample  of 

"THE  BEST  CORN  OF  THE  CENTURY" 

send  us  your  name  on  a  postal 
and  we'll  mail  you  some  of  our 

Great  "Liberty" 

Field  Corn 

together  with  our  new  1900  catalog. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  and  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  kind  devoted 
g  to  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,&c.  Tells  all 
gig  about  "Liberty"  Corn  and  numer- 
ous other  varieties.  We  think  we 
have  enough  to  go  round  but  to  make 
|U  sure  to  get  one,  write  to-day. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

GOCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  S8S  BOCKFOKD,  ILL. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


That's  What 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  8pllnts, 
Curbs  and  ah  forms  of  Lameness,  ltcures  without  ablem- 
ish  because  it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  #5.  As  a 
liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  yourdrug- 
gist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A.  Treatise  on 
tbe  Uorse,"  tbe  book  free,  or  address 
DB,  JB.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


we  Save  You 
on  this  Deal. 

This  Buggy  is  ol  such  hieh  quality 
aud  style,  that  any  dealer,  taking 
advantage  of  its  superior  points, 
would  ask  yon  $75.  for  it. 

Our  Price  $46.55 

Itis  first  class  in  every  particular 
and  vre  stake  onr  repntatlnn  on 
Its  quality  and  w earing  ability.  We  give  with  each  buggy  sold, 
a  2-years»  guarantee.  We  ship  this  buggy  or  any  orourvehlrles 
subject  to  your  inspection.  If  not  found  exactly  as  we  describe  it 
in  our  catalogue  and  not  salsifactory  in  every  way  you  niay  return  it 
at  our  expense.  This  Is  but  one  of  the  many  bargains  offered  In 
onrSpeelal  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  road  wagons,  phaetons  spring  wag- 
ons all  kinds  of  single,  double  and  team  HARNESS,  SADDLES 
AND  FLY  NETS,    bind  for  our  large  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.Jefferson  St.,  T-2oChicago. 


Grindstone! 

COMPLETE  WITH  FRAME  | 
£190  EACH. 


Upon  receipt  of  $1.90  we  will  forward,  proper- 
ty packed,  one   celebrated   BUENA  | 
VISTA  CRIN DSTONE  and  FRAME 
Complete, which  we  warrant  to  be  Absolute-  | 
ly  Unexcelled  as  to  quality,  finish  and  dnra- 
bility.    This  celebrated  stone  is  the  highest  I 
quality  on  the  market  and  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent  for  any  grade  of  work.     We  use  I 
notbine  but  first  grade  stones.  They  weigh 
I  from  40  to  60  pounds.  In  order  to  save  on  the  ' 
i  freight  charge,  we  will  ship  knocked  down.  . 
I  It  is  simply  constructed  and  can.  be  readi- ' 
!  ly  put  together. 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  grind  stones. 
I  Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  34      on  i 
merchandise  bought  at   Sheriffs'  and 
1  Receivers' Sales.    OUR  PRICES' 
I  ARE  ORE- HALF  OF  OTHERS. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  &  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


SEE?  SAW 

your  0WH  wood  and  save  time  and 
money.  Saw  your  neighbor's 
wood  and  make  from  $5  to  *  1 5 
ft  day*   You  can  do  it  with  an 

APPLETON 

Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw. 

It  is  st  r  ong,  du  r  able ,  s  a  f  e, 
effective  and  fast  Has  the  advantage  of  both  tilting;  and 
swinging;  table  saw  frames;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes— in 
fact  aU  our  latest  improvements  in  wood  saw  construction.  W  e 
have  4  styles  of  wood  frame  wood  saws  and  the  best  SELF-FEED 
DRAG  SAW  made.  Our  new  160  page  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them  and  our  shelters,  buskers,  ensilarje  and  foddercut- 
ters,  shredders,  feed  grinders,  horse  powers,  wind 
mills,  steel  tanks,  etc.   Ah  are 

"APPLETON  QUALITY,99 

which  is  the  best.  Write  for  it  today.  Malledfreeonreqnest. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Go.,  9  Fargo  St.,Batavia,  II!. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 
sale price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  , 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled  2&gS 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater  ^^SbBh 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address,  ' 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27,  Portland,  Mien. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest atock  in  Amer* 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

and  Douglas  Sprues 

of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Treet, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
B.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 
Waukegan,  HI. 


$1000.00  per  acre  yearly  profit  from  Blackberries. 

U  L  II  II  1  U  U  CURRANTS 


BLACK= 
GOOSE- 


Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry.  Qnince  and  Nut  Trees. 

All  the  good  old  and  choice  new  varieties. 
Quality  FiiHurpaueri.  Prices  Low. 

Richly  illustrated  catalogue  of  75  pages,  giving  truthful 
descriptions  and  telling  how  to  grow  them,  free  to  all. 
J.  T.  LOVETT,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and   other  Small  Fruit 

Plants.   Extra  quality.   Warranted  '  rue. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FiRESID^ 
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THE  GRANGE 


J©  Conducted  by  Mr.s.  Mart  K.  Lee,  New 
®  Plymouth,  Oliio 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  are  glad  to  present  a  vigorous 
letter  from  our  National  Lecturer- 
His  are  earnest  words  gravely- 
spoken.   We  hope  every  farmer> 
I  whether  in  or  out  of  the  order,  will  use  every 
legitimate  means  to  secure  the  passage  of 
I  the  proposed  bills. 

*  *  * 

Free  rural  mail  delivery  is  very  popular, 
.  and  a  large  appropriation  can  be  secured  for 
the  same  by  earnest  work  now.  Next  year 
it  may  be  too  late.  Opportunities  do  not 
:  wait.  They  pass  on  and  seldom  return. 
Write  to-day  to  A.  W.  Machen,  Superinten- 
dent Free  Delivery,  Post-office  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  circulars  of  infor- 
mation how  to  proceed  to  establish  a  route.' 
Also  write  your  senators  and  representative 
urging  a  liberal  appropriation. 

*  *  * 

Public  sentiment  is  strong  in  favor  of 
electing  senators  by  popular  vote.  Urge  this 
matter  also.  Others  are  important,  but  these 
two  are  especially  timely.  We  commend 
the  action  of  our  lecturer,  and  would  urge 
each  member  of  the  grange  to  fall  in  line 
and  do  his  share  of  work. 


The  topic  for  March,  sent  out  by  National 
Lecturer,  is  "Postal  .Savings  Banks."  Ques- 
tion, "Is  legislation  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  postal  savings  banks  by  the 
United  States  government  desirable?" 
Limited  space  forbids  us  giving  excellent 
suggestions  thereon. 


What  are  you  doing  to  secure  better 
schools,  better  local,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment? Are  you  simply  sitting  on  a  dry- 
goods  box,  or  plodding  about  your  farm, 
grumbling  at  the  state  of  affairs,  or  are  you 
putting  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
pushing  ? 

Which  most  excites  your  respect,  the 
:vfafljer  who  contends  with  adverse  eircum- 
.-stsrabes  on  his  farm,  and  carves  out  a  home 
for  himself  and  family,  or  the  one  who  grum- 
bles at  his  poor  situation,  and  will  do  nothing 
until  he  can  secure  abetter  location  ?  Which 
is  the  greatest  success  in  the  world?  "The 
first,  of  course,"  you  say.  Just  so.  Which 
farmer  is  most  deserving  of  respect,  the  one 
who  unites  with  the  grange  and  helps  to  re- 
move obnoxious  legislative  conditions,  and 
creates  a  healthy  social  neighborhood,  or  he 
who  grumbles  at  corruption  in  high  places, 
condemns  his  own  locality,  and  refuses  to 
go  into  any  organization  and  work  ? 


COLUMBIAN  ORANGE  PROGRAM 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  splendid  yearly  pro- 
gram from  Columbian  Grange,  Lexington, 
Ohio.  This  grange  was  organized  in  1893, 
and  to-day  owns  a  two-story  grange  hall, 
furnished,  worth  $1,000 ;  has  in  cash  on  hand, 
$50;  credits,  $125;  indebtedness,  none.  It 
has  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  Our  W.  O.  of  State  Grange,  T. 
E.  Dunshee,  is  Master  of  this  thriving 
grange.  When  we  see  the  splendid  program, 
and  note  the  names  of  those  prominent  in 
agricultural  life,  it  fills  us  with  hope  for  the 
future.  It  is  this  kind  of  a  grange  that 
sends  out  college  students  and  men  and 
women  prominent  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
veriest  pessimist  must  straightway  come 
over  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  that 
right  will  eventually  triumph.  It  is  just 
such  organizations  as  T.  E.  Dunshee  so  ably 
presides  over  that  are  aiding  in  the  regen- 
eration of  the  world. 

a, 

WISCONSIN  INSTITUTE  BULLETIN 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute 
"Bulletin."  It  is  full  of  helpful  addresses: 
Two  by  our  own  J.  E.  Wing,  one  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry,  who  has  gained  an  inter- 
national reputation  by  his  splendid  work, 
"Feeds  and  Feeding;"  one  by  Mrs.  Nellie 
Kedzie,  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  several  by  Miss  Clarke,  Superintendent 
of  the  Milwaukee  Cooking-School.  The  last 
two  are  on  domestic  science.  Every  woman 
Who  has  the  best  interests  of  her  family  at 
heart  will  be  delighted  with  these  helpful 
talks.  They  are  a  gateway  into  that  great 
realm  of  activity  where  woman  can  find  her 
truest  work,  and  where  there  is  vast  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  activity  and  scientific  re- 
search.   What  Prof.  Henry  is  doing  for  the 


stockmen,  these  women,  and  many  others, 
are  doing  for  the  human  animal. 

In  view  of  our  annual  scourge  of  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  the 
dreaded  small-pox,  which  is  becoming  one  of 
the  wide-spread  contagious  diseases,  is.it  not 
essential  that  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking attention  be  given  to  sanitation, 
ventilation  and  food?  Where  can  a  woman 
find  a  broader  sphere  than  in  the  home? 
Where  can  she  live  nobler  and  serve  human- 
ity better  than  there  ? 

Sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  "Bulletin" 
are  sent  out  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin. 
To  others  it  is  ten  cents.  The  two  talks  on 
domestic  science  are  alone  worth  many  times 
that  sum. 

»  *  » 

Apropos  of  domestic  science,  those  moth- 
ers whose  children  use  "Overton's  Physiol- 
ogy" in  the  school-room  will  find  in  it  a 
rich  fund  of  hygienic  lore.  The  work  is 
very  practical  and  filled  with  numerous  ex- 
periments that  may  be  worked  out  in  the 
home  with  the  materials  at  hand.  Besides 
adding  to  her  own  knowledge,  she  will  help 
the  little  ones  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  Let  the  little  ones  help 
work  out  the  experiments,  and  learn  ex- 
perimentally how  blood,  bone  and  tissue  are 
formed ;  also,  what  tends  to  destroy  these 
various  organs.  It  is  especially  rich  in  its 
treatment  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  After 
leading  the  child  step  by  step  to  the  building 
up  of  tissue  from  food  digested,  it  uses  sim- 
ilar experiments  to  show  how  by  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  nicotine  these  tissues 
are  burned  out,  and  the  nutritive  value  of 
foods  destroyed  by  these  chemical  agents. 
By  all  means  study  this  with  the  children, 
for  your  own  good  and  theirs.  After  all,  the 
mother's  help  is  far  more  valuable  than 
the  teacher's  possibly  can  be.  We  children 
received  more  instruction  on  school  topics 
from  our  mother  studying  with  us  than  we 
did  in  all  the  various  terms  of  school. 
■S. 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  PROMOTED  BY  THE 
GRANGE 

We  have  received  a  vast  number  of  letters 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  inquiring 
about  the  legislative  matters  mentioned  in  the 
circular  Issued  by  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  National  Grange,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 11th,  and  are  obliged  to  take  this  method 
of  replying  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
inquiries  and  the  impossibility  of  replying 
to  each  singly.  These  letters  seem  to  make 
three  general  inquiries:  First,  as  to  the 
scope  and  nature  of  each  of  the  eight  bills 
mentioned  in  the  circular ;  second,  the  order 
of  their  prominence,  and  which  should  take 
precedence  in  discussion  and  in  forward- 
ing resolutions ;  third,  the  form  of  resolu- 
tion that  should  be  adopted  by  subordinate 
granges. 

SCOPE  AND  NATURE  OF  BILLS 

It  will  be  possible  to  but  briefly  reply  to 
the  first  inquiry.  In  a  word,  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  legislation,  so  far  as  deter- 
mined, is  as  follows: 

First,  Extension  of  Free  Rural  Mail  De- 
livery. Action  upon  this  matter  involves 
the  fixing  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
free  rural  mail  delivery  in  the  post-office  ap- 
propriation bill  when  being  prepared.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  many  distinguished 
senators  and  representatives,  as  well  as  of 
the  Post-office  Department,  that  the  sum 
appropriated  for  free  rural  mail  delivery 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  demand  made  by 
the  people  and  the  ability  of  the  department 
to  judiciously  expend  it  in  the  extension  of 
the  system.  It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the 
grange,  an  organization  that  started  the 
movement  in  a  systematic  way  in  1891,  and 
has  kept  the  lead  in  the  matter  since,  to  use 
every  honorable  means  to  arouse  an  interest 
among  the  rural  people  in  the  advantages  of 
the  system,  and  to  pass  vigorous  resolutions 
for  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  Past  experience  has  proven 
that  the  system  is  nearly  or  quite  self-sus- 
taining from  the  increased  postal  revenues 
wherever  established. 

Second.  Anti-Trust  Law.  Several  anti- 
trust bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
and  were  examined  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. Sufficient  investigation  had  not  then 
been  given  to  the  matter,  nor  had  the  ex- 
pression from  the  subordinate  granges  of 
the  country  been  sufficiently  full  to  warrant 
the  committee  in  making  a  decision  as  to  the 
specific  provisions  that  should  be  contained 
in  a  bill  of  so  important  a  nature.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  next  month  the  rec- 
ommendations from  the  granges  of  the 
country  will  be  considered,  and  a  bill  con- 
forming to  those  recommendations  pro- 
moted. Subordinate  and  Pomona  granges 
acting  upon  this  matter  during  the  present 
month  will  aid  materially. 


Third,  Establishment  of  Postal  Savings 
Banks.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  will  fol- 
low in  a  general  way  the  provisions  of  laws 
in  other  countries  where  postal  savings 
banks  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
years,  giving  the  common  people  great  ad- 
vantages for  the  safe  and  convenient  deposit 
of  small  savings.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  legislation  is  based  can  be  discussed  in 
the  March  meetings,  as  previously  requested, 
without  the  specific  details  of  the  bill. 
These  will  be  promulgated,  if  possible,  dur- 
ing the  present  month. 

Fourth,  Pure-Food  Legislation.  The  bill 
introduced  upon  this  subject  is  House  Bill 
No.  2501,  and  its  general  scope  and  nature  is 
to  prevent  the  adulteration,  misbranding 
and  imitation  of  foods,  beverages,  candies, 
drugs  and  condiments,  and  to  regulate  inter- 
state traffic  therein,  placing  the  entire  matter 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  bill  does 
not  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
any  article  not  deleterious  to  public  health, 
but  requires  all  imitation  or  adulterated 
products  to  be  marked  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  advise  the  consumer  that  they  are  not 
genuine. 

Fifth,  Imitation  Dairy  Products.  The  bill 
upon  this  subject  is  House  Bill  No.  2717, 
and  is  a  bill  to  make  oleomargarine  and 
other  imitation  dairy  products  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  into  which  they  are  trans- 
ported, and  makes  the  tax  on  uncolored 
oleomargarine  one  fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
This  bill  practically  covers  the  points  urged 
by  the  agricultural  and  dairy  organizations 
of  the  country,  and  should  have  vigorous 
support  from  the  granges. 

Sixth,  Future  Contracts  in  Agricultural 
Products.  House  Bill  No.  2566  defines 
options  and  futures  as  understood  in  the 
bill,  and  prohibits  the  practice  of  selling 
agricultural  products  without  actual  in- 
tended delivery  of  the  goods ;  or,  in  other 
words,  prevents  gambling  in  farm  products, 
a  practice  that  has  resulted  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  actual  producer,  and  im- 
poses heavy  penalties  for  its  violation.  It  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  anti-option  bill. 

Seventh,  The  Nicaragua  Canal.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  by  the  United  States,  the  cost  being 
provided  for  by  the  issuance  of  $110,000,000 
bonds.  The  completion  of  this  waterway 
is  expected  to  greatly  enhance  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  the  United  States  and 
open  up  new  and  more  accessible  markets 
for  our  exports.  The  principal  antagonism 
to  this  measure  is  expected  from  the  great 
transcontinental  railway  companies,  but  the 
passage  of  the  bill  is  predicted. 

Eighth,  Election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  Popular  Vote.  This  matter  is  to  be  for- 
warded by  a  bill  providing  for  submitting  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  people  for 
ratification,  providing  for  this  very  impor- 
tant change  in  our  Constitution.  This  matter 
has  made  great  headway  among  the  people 
in  recent  years,  and  there  are  many  worthy 
reasons  for  favoring  it.  For  several  years 
the  grange  has  urged  this  action,  with  an 
annually  increasing  interest  and  support. 

A  more  extended  synopsis  of  each  of  these 
bills  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
National  Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 

Under  the  second  inquiry  we  are  able  to 
make  no  intelligent  reply,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  of  the  eight  measures  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  or  calls  for  the  earliest 
consideration.  In  the  absence  of  other  sug- 
gestions for  their  order  or  precedence  we 
suggest  that  they  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
named  in  this  communication.  Of  course, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  these  matters 
have  all  been  considered  and  ordered  pre- 
sented before  Congress  by  the  National 
Grange. 

FORM  OF  RESOLUTION 

In  regard  to  the  specific  form  of  resolution 
or  petition  there  are  no  definite  instructions 
to  be  given.  Each  resolution  or  petition 
should  name  the  measure  it  is  in  support  of, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  unless  sent  in  duplicate, 
in  which  case  one  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  should  bear  the  name  and  num- 
ber of  the  grange,  and  if  a  resolution,  should 
be  signed  by  the  secretary,  with  seal  of  the 
grange  attached.  All  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  legislative  committee,  514  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  will  be  prop- 
erly filed,  indexed  and  presented  in  Con- 
gress. Individual  members  should  not  fail 
to  write  personal  letters  to  the  representa- 
tive from  their  district,  and  to  the  senators 
from  their  state,  upon  these  matters.  It  is 
very  important  that  this  be  done  promptly 
and  vigorously.  N.  J.  Bachelder, 
Lecturer  National  Grange. 


Our  New  Designs  are  Now  Ready 

SAMPLES  MAILED 
TO  YOU  FREE 

Our  line  this  year  represents  the 
largest  and  handsomest  assortment 
of  wall  papers  ever  shown  in  the 
United  States.  See  our  new  satin, 
floral,  stripe,  tapestry  and  modern 
art  effects  in  the  new  shades  of  reds, 
blues,  greens  and  yellows  ranging 
from  5c.  to  30e.  a  roll.  You  cannot 
obtain  the  new  styles  in  your  local 
market  or  buy  half  as  cheap. 

LARGE  DISCOUNTS  

and  we  pay  the  freight 

If  you  have  only  one  room  to  dec- 
orate, see  our  new  patterns  before 
you  select  the  paper. 

An  Agent  Wanted  ft 

from  our  large  sample-books,  showing" 
hundreds  of  beautiful  patterns.  Every 
design  new,  none  of  which  can  be  found 
at  your  local  dealers.  We  furnish  free 
handsome  advertising  signs,  illustrated 
circulars  and  refer  customers  to  our 
agents  who  write  us  for  samples. 

The  business  pays  well  from  the  start, 
for  no  one  can  compete  with  you  in 
variety,  quality  or  price.  (Over  11,000 
agents  are  now  selling  our  papers.) 

For  samples  or  particulars 
about  the  agency  write 
to  nearest  address. 


!  Alfred  Peats  &C° 

41  43  W.  14-lb  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
143-145  WABASH  AVE  CHICAGO. 


BLOODED  STOCK 

is  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talkingabont.  Uvular  subscription  50  cents,  bat 

1  For  tO  Gents 

In  silver,  received  before  April  16,  we  will  send 
Blooded  Stock  one  year.    This  offer  1b 
"  /  made  to  increase  our  circulation  before 
Apr.  15.  If  yon  are  not  satisfied,  your 
money  back.    BLOODED  STOCK. 

OXFOUD,  PA« 


DUE 
BILL 


To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mall  my  liJOO 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  lOe  Due 
BUI  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seed*  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  11  est  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  IwiLtpay$50.  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including 
scntr,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  In 
colors,  #1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don't  give  your 
order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to- 
day. It  Is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  4fi  RosehlU.  Onondaga  Co.,  N*  Y. 


ONE  HALF  USUAL  PRICES. 
Send  a  nickel  and  address  of  two 
who  grow  flowers  for  my  brownie  eat- 
alogue  of  choice  flower-seeds  and  a  packet 
each  of  three  new  kinds— Giant  Branching 
Comet  Aster,  Fire  Dragon  Paimy  and 
*  llegheny  Fringed  Hollyhock,  worth  25c; 
MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  SEEDS. 
818  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  WOMAN. 


MATTHEWS' 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  fix!  1 1 

Combination  III  III 

Double  and  Single  Wheel  with  Cultivator, 
and  Rake  attachments.    Combines  4 
Tools  in  One.   Drills  all  kinds  of 
garden  seeds.  Cultivates  all  kinds  of 
Igarden  crops.   Write  for  free  book 
Styles      on  Hand  Seeding  and  Cultivation. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


Do  U  Want  Pure  Water 


For  your  House,  Barn  and  Stock?  Then  investigate  our 
Sanitary  Water  Tanks.    Large  Catalogue  sent  free. 
C.  E,  BANTAMFG.  CO.,  Dept.  874G,  CHICAGO,  III, 


375.000 


150  Varieties.  Also  all  kinds  vines  and  small  fruit  plants.  Everv- 
n '  !'.lf7  "!?.  V  ^"rdt'ns-  orchards.  2  new  Red  Cross  Currant 
mailed  lurlOc.  Large  cat.free.  Green's  NurscryCo.  Rochester,!..  V 


EVERGREENS 

Fifty  Big  Spring  Bargains.  Agents  Wanted.  Cnlaloirue  ITDFE" 
».  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS.  ¥  l\LL. 


Best  Quality,  91  to 

$10  per  100.  Also 
Full     Nursery  Slock. 


T 


HE  KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY 

Choice  tested  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Orig- 
inators of  the  New  Cardinal  Raspberry.  "  It  will 
add  millions  of  wealth  to  the  country."  Try  it. 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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THE  RARiVl  AIND  FIRESIDE 


Mumi  1,  1900 


DAINTY  AND  INEXPENSIVE  PICTURE-FRAMING 


e^NTHis  day  of  lavish  illustration, 
u5  I  when  magazines  abound  with 
JsS  j  gems  of  art,  and  beautiful  re- 
productions of  the  "Masters" 
may  be  obtained  for  a  mere 
song,  one  comes  across  many 
pictures  worthy  of  gracing  a 
wall,  yet  perhaps  scarcely  war- 
ranting the  expense  of  frames. 
In  such  cases  the  dainty  passe- 
partout framing  is  "just  the 
thing,"  and  when  once  tried  becomes 
the  friend  of  the  ingenious  decorator 
who  longs  for  artistic  results  with 
small  financial  outlay.  The  passe- 
partout binding,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  art-store,  comes  in  rolls,  in  all 
the  standard  colors,  is  cut  in  strips  and 
gummed  ready  for  use,  one  roll  being  suffic- 
ient for  framing  three  large  or  six  small 
pictures.  Where  a  black  binding  is  desired, 
the  lantern-slide  binding,  which  any  photog- 
rapher will  order  for  you  if  he  hasn't  it  in 
stock,  is  very  acceptable  and  much  cheaper. 

The  materials  required,  for  framing  a 
picture  are  the  mount,  a  glass  (which 
should  be  a  hair's  breadth  wider  than  the 
mount),  the  binding,  and  cardboard,  paste- 
board or,  for  large  pictures,  pulp-board,  for 
backing.  One  often  has  old  window-lights 
or  broken  pieces  of  large  panes  that  can  be 
cut  down  (at  a  hardware-store  or  picture- 
framer's)  to  fit  small  pictures.  Camera- 
plates  soaked  in  warm  water  to  loosen  the 
films  can  also  be  used. 

As  to  mounts,  for  a  lithograph  or  a  large 
picture  get  a  mat  at  a  picture-framer's,  and, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  an  amateur  to  do  it 
well,  have  him  cut  it  out  to  fit  your  picture. 
Very  artistic  results  are  obtained  by  having 
the  mat  and  binding  of  the  same  color,  using 
a  red  mat  with  a  dark-red  binding  or  a  blue 
mat  with  a  dark-blue  binding.  These  are 
especially  effective  when  intended  for  a  room 
where  some  one  color  prevails  in  the  furnish- 
ing. When  a  cut-out  mat  is  used,  paste  the  pic- 
ture onto  the  back  of  it,  then  cut  the  backing 
to  fit  the  mat.  The  backing  should  be  fur- 
nished with  hangers,  one  on  each  side  half 
way  between  the  top  and  bottom.  They 
may  be  brass  rings,  with  small  strips  of  tin 
to  fasten  them  into  the  backing,  or  where 
one  has  the  rings,  they  may  be  fastened  on 
by  putting  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  through 
each  ring  and  gluing  the  ends  of  the  cloth 
fast  to  the  backing.  Now,  allowing  the 
binding  to  lap  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  paste  it 
to  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  glass,  tak- 
ing care  to  get  it  smooth  and  even.  Cut  the 
ends  of  the  other  two  strips  on  the  diagonal, 
to  insure  neat-looking  corners,  then  paste 
them  onto  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Having 
allowed  the  binding  to  dry,  and  being 
'  assured  there  are  no  "smears"  on  the  glass, 
j  lay  the  mat  and  picture  over  the  backing, 
placing  the  glass  over  them,  and  firmly  gum 
the  loose  edge  of  the  binding  fast  to  the 
backing.  Lo!  your  passe-partout  is  com- 
pleted, and  if  you  have  done  your  work 
carefully  you  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the 
result. 

For  woodcuts,  engravings  and  small  pic- 
tures the  mat  is  not  cut  out,  but  the  picture 
is  pasted  flat  upon  it.  For  these  nothing  is 
more  effective  than  the  ash-gray  and  moss- 
green  mounts  used  by  photographers,  and 
which  are  much  cheaper  than  the  regular 
picture-matting.  They  come  in  eight-by-ten- 
ineh  cards,  and  used  with  the  lantern-slide 
binding  make  most  artistic  and  inexpensive 
pictures,  especially  when  hung  in  groups. 

Neat  mounts  for  the  table,  bookcase  or 
mantel  may  be  made  by  gluing  a  strip  of 
stiff  cardboard  to  the  back  of  the  picture,  so 
it  will  stand  up.  To  do  this,  cut  a  strip  four 
to  six  inches  long,  according  to  size  of  pic- 
ture, three  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
two  inches  at  the  top.  Glue  a  piece  of  cloth 
two  inches  wide  by  one  inch  long  to  the  top 
of  the  strip,  allowing  it  to  lap  a  half  inch. 
Glue  the  other  half  inch  fast  to  the  back  of 
the  mounted  picture.  Over  this  half  inch 
of  cloth  glue  a  piece  of  cardboard  which  is 
large  enough  to  cover  it,  and  against  which 
the  strip  shall  rest ;  then  you  have  a  "stand- 
er"  for  your  picture  that  will  last  for  years. 
Photographs  framed  with  a  cut-out  mat  and 
passe-partout  binding  and  fixed  to  stand  up 
are  attractive. 

A  charming  study  may  sometimes  be 
made  by  artistically  grouping  a  number  of 
small  pictures  on  one  mat,  then  using  the 
passe-partout  framing.  If  you  have  four 
pictures  of  the  same  size  which  can  be  hung 


together,  have  the  glass  and  mats  cut  square, 
then  have  the  mats  cut  out  circular.  Paste 
the  pictures  on  so  the  mats  will  hang 
diamond-shape,  then  group  them,  two  side 
by  side,  the  third  a  little  above  and  the 
fourth  a  little  below  these  two. 

Marie  Irish. 

UTILIZING  HOME  PRODUCTS 

We  often  wander  far  afield  in  search  of 
something  rare  to  decorate  home,  and  scorn 
what  lies  right  at  hand  until  some  one  else 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  our  own 
home  products.  House  decoration  is  apt  to 
be  overdone,  and  year  by  year  accumulations 
are  allowed  to  ren\ain.  How  much  better  to 
send  sentiment  to  the  winds  and  destroy  b}' 
fire  things  that  have  become  dust-soiled  and 
useless.  There  are  few  houses  now  where 
the  front  room  has  in  evidence  the  case  of 
wax  pond-lilies  that  used  to  be  found  on 
every  parlor  center-table,  'or  the  framed 
worsted  flowers  or  hair-wreath.  Reading- 
books,  magazines  and  family  papers  have 
educated  people  along  different  lines,  and 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  to-day  have  become 
possible  to  every  one  in  their  simple  passe- 
partout frames. 

There  is  a  restfulness  and  sweet  peace  in 
a  simply  furnished  room,  where  the  walls 
are  not  overloaded  with  pictures  of  an 
incongruous  nature  to  annoy  one's  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  All  stages  of  furnish- 
ings have  had  their  day,  even  to  the 
enormously  enlarged  photograph  of  some 
member  of  the  family  upon  an  easel  in  one 
corner.  The  wise  woman  every  year  will 
weed  out  something  that  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  introduce  something  else. 

The  branches  of  the  different  pine-trees, 
stripped  of  the  needles  and  varnished,  may 
be  made  into  very  attractive  frames  for 
photographs,  and  decorated  with  the  cones 
which  belong  to  them.  They  can  be  fastened 


together  with  short  pins  or  brads.  The 
cones  can  also  be  used  as  a  fringe  upon  a 
mantel  lambrequin  by  touching  them  up 
with  varnish  and  gilding  if  desired,  and 
stringing  them  about  two  inches  apart  upon 
a  doubled  thread  fastened  to  a  strip  of  tape. 
This  can  then  be  attached  to  whatever 
material  is  used  for  the  lambrequin. 

There  is  something  very  home-looking 
about  a  room  furnished  with  home-made 
articles  that  betoken  thrift  and  econom}-, 
and  many  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
many  comforts  and  things  of  beauty  out  of 
that  which  lies  at  their  own  door.  "Despise 
not  the  day  of  little  things."  B.  K. 

& 

PINEAPPLE  STAR 

Abbreviations.— Ch,  chain ;  d  c,  double 
crochet ;  t  c,  treble  crochet. 

In  coarser  thread  one  would  make  a  pretty 
doily.    Chain  10,  and  join. 

First  row— Ch  3,  25  d  e  in  ring;  join. 

Second  row— 3  ch,  1  d  c  between  each  d  c 
of  last  row;  join. 

Third  row— 3  ch,  repeat ;  3  d  e,  1  ch,  3  d  c 
between  every  other  d  c  of  last  row ;  repeat 
until  there  are  twelve  of  these  shells. 

Fourth  row— 3  eh,  1  shell  in  each  shell  of 
the  last  row. 

Fifth  row — 3  ch,  11 1  c  in  next  shell,  3  d  c, 
1  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  shell ;  repeat  around  the 
circle.  There  should  be  six  shells  and  six 
groups  of  11 1  e. 


Sixth  row— 1  ch,  repeat ;  10  d  e  with  1  ch 
between,  make  the  d  c  between  each  treble, 
then  shell  in  shell ;  repeat  around  the  work. 

Seventh  row— 1  ch,  repeat;  1  d  c  under 
every  1  ch  between  the  d  c  of  last  row,  1 
ch,  repeat  until  there  are  9  d  c,  1  ch,  shell  in 
shell;  repeat  around  the  work. 

Eighth  row— Ch  2,  1  d  e,  1  ch,  making  the 
d  c  under  each  1  ch  of  last  row,  2  ch,  shell 
in  shell ;  repeat  around  the  circle. 

Ninth  row— Ch  3,  repeat ;  1  d  c,  1  eh,  mak- 
ing the  d  c  under  each  1  ch  of  last  row,  3 
ch,  then  under  next  shell  3  d  c,  1  ch,  3  d  c, 
1  ch,  3  d  c,  3  ch;  repeat  around  the  work. 
When  the  last  double  shell  is  done  ch  4, 1 
d  c,  1  ch,  making  the  d  c  under  each  1  ch  of 
last  row,  then  4  ch,  1  shell  under  the  first 
of  the  double  shells,  ch  :> ;  turn. 

Tenth  row— Shell  in  shell  last  made,  ch  4, 
1  d  c,  1  ch  under  each  1  ch  of  last  row, 
4  ch,  1  shell  under  the  first  of  the  double 
shells  of  last  row,  ch  :> ;  turn. 

Eleventh  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  4, 1  d  c, 
1  ch,  making  the  d  c  under  each  1  ch  of  last 
row,  4  ch,  shell  in  shell,  ch  3;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  3, 1  d  c,  1 
eh,  making  the  d  c  under  each  1  ch  of  last 
row,  3  ch,  shell  in  shell,  ch  3 ;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  3, 1  d  c, 
1  ch,  making  the  d  c  under  each  1  ch  of  last 
row,  3  ch,  shell  in  shell,  ch  3 ;  turn. 

Fourteenth  row— Shell  in  shell,  eh  3, 1  d  c 
in  d  c  of  last  row,  3  ch,  shell  in  shell,  ch  3 ; 
turn. 

Fifteenth  row — Shell  in  shell,  then  a  shell 
in  the  shell  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pine- 
apple, ch  3 ;  turn. 

Sixteenth  row — 8  d  c  between  the  shells  of 
last  row ;  break  off  the  thread,  and  fasten. 

Naomi. 


WHEN  COMPANY  COMES 

Not  the  invited  guest,  to  whose  coming  you 
have  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  but 
the  person  who  takes  you  unawares  on  wash- 
day, or  when  the  baby  has  the  measles,  or 
when  the  pot  of  cabbage  boiling  away  in 
the  kitchen  is  manifested  all  too  plainly  to 
the  visitor's  olfactories. 

A  pot  of  cabbage  does  not  offer  many  pos- 
sibilities to  the  housewife's  ingenuity,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  a  plate  of  hot  biscuits 
will  go  far  toward  lifting  the  dinner  from 
the  plane  of  commonness,  and  with  pickles 
and  coffee  you  can  rest  satisfied  that  the 
visitor  will  manage  to  extract  some  enjoy- 
ment from  the  meal. 

On  a  certain  day  not  long  ago,  while  the 
kitchen  was  full  of  the  appetizing  odor  of 
meat — remnants  on  a  ham-bone — potatoes 
and  onions,  simmering  away  in  a  very  ple- 
beian stew,  happening  to  glance  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  barn,  I  saw  that  there 
would  be  two  strange  men  in  to  dinner. 
There  wasn't  much  time  for  company 
touches,  but  the  stew  was  quickly  trans- 
formed into  pot-pie  by  means  of  cold  biscuits 
reheated  and  split  open,  and  the  stew— hav- 
ing been  thickened  with  a  batter  of  flour  and 
water  and  one  beaten  egg— poured  over  them. 
A  can  of  tomatoes  and  one  of  apples  further 
helped  me  over  my  difficulty,  and  the  guests 
were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  pot-pie. 

"If  I  wasn't  in  a  predicament  this  morn- 
ing!" my  neighbor  exclaimed  over  the  back- 
yard fence  later  in  the  day.  "There  I  was, 
with  two  sick  children  and  no  cook,  and  not 
a  mouthful  in  the  house  except  some  scraps 
of  roast  beef  and  two  eggs,  when  lo!  in  walks 
John's  brother  from  Pennsylvania.  Fortu- 
nately, I  remembered  he  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  fritters,  so  I  flew  around  and 
made  up  some  batter  out  of  the  two  eggs,  and 
chopped  up  my  fragments  of  beef  and  stirred 
them  in.  I  fried  them  nice  and  brown, 
seasoned  them  highly,  and  introduced  him 
to  meat  fritters  for  the  first  time  in  his  life." 

"Were  they  good?"  I  asked,  doubtfully. 
*  "Good !  Well,  you  ought  to  have  seen  that 
man  eat!   They  were  fine!" 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  I  got  out  of  a  scrape 
like  that  one  time,"  said  Cousin  Rebecca,  who 
was  visiting  me.  "Henry  had  gone  to  town 
with  a  load  of  wood,  and  I  thought  we'd  just 
have  a  bite  for  dinner ;  me  and  Henry's 
mother  were  all  there  was  home.  We'd  had 
corned  beef  the  day  before,  and  some  mashed 
potatoes  were  left.  I  chopped  up  the  meat — 
it  was  mostly  scraps,  anyhow— and  mixed  it 
with  the  potatoes.  After  softening  it  with 
milk  I  spread  it  over  the  bottom  of  a  hot, 
well-greased  skillet,  and  put  it  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  to  fry  slowly,  and  then  sat  down  to 
my  sewing.  Bless  y«u !  when  we  were  about 
ready  to  eat  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  in  walks  the  minister.  You  could  have 
bought  me  for  a  cent,  for  his  wife's  a  num- 
ber one  housekeeper,  and  I  hardly  knew 
which  way  to  turn.  I  poached  some  eggs, 
cut  that  hash  in  squares,  and  topped  each 
square  off  witk  a  poached  egg,  and  put  them 
before  him.   Ma  had  got  out  some  preserves 


and  made  tea  while  I  was  fixing  the  eggs. 
He  did  eat  like  he  enjoyed  it,  too." 

"Well,  don't  you  know,"  said  my  neigh- 
bor, "I  believe  my  mother  was  right,  after 
all.  She  used  to  say,  'What's  good  enough 
for  my  husband  is  good  enough  for  anybody 
in  the  world.' " 

"No  doubt  she  was  right,"  remarked  Cous- 
in Bebecca.  "Only  it  takes  a  sight  of  phi- 
losophy to  live  up  to  it  when  you  have  no 
butter  in  the  house,  nor  the  chickens  would 
not  be  caught,  do  what  you  will,  while 
company's  driving  up  the  lane." 

"I've  determined  to  be  a  philosopher  after 
this,"  my  neighbor  laughed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned.  Mary  M.  Willard. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FASHIONABLE  COLLAR 

Very  pretty  collars  may  be  made  at  home 
with  but  little  expense.  To  make  a  white 
one  you  will  need  a  piece  of  collar-stiffen- 
ing, one  and  one  half  rolls  of  white  silk 
seam-binding,  and  two  pieces  one  foot  long 
and  eight  inches  wide,  and  another  piece 
one  foot  long  and  four  inches  wide,  of  chiffon 
or  mousseline-de-soie. 

To  make  the  foundation,  cut  a  collar  of 
the  stiffening  to  fit  the  neck,  allowing  it  to 
lap  half  an  inch  at  the  back,  and  cover  both 


sides  smoothly  with  white  muslin,  turning 
all  the  seams  inside.  Now  gather  the  seam- 
binding  through  the  middle  with  white 
thread  until  it  is  half  as  long  as  at  first. 
Begin  with  the  top  row  to  sew  on.  Fasten 
the  end  of  the  gathered  binding  to  the  right 
end  of  the  collar  at  the  top,  and  sew  very 
lightly  through  the  gathering  of  the  binding 
along  the  top  edge,  so  that  half  of  the  seam- 
binding  is  above  the  collar ;  this  is  to  hide 
the  edge  of  the  foundation.  When  the  other 
end  is  reached  cut  off  the  binding  and  knot 
the  gathering-thread,  and  sew  the  end  down 
neatly.  Then  begin  the  next  row,  and  con- 
tinue the  same  way,  only  allowing  these 
rows  to  touch  each  other. 

When  the  collar  is  full,  take  the  two  large 
pieces  of  chiffon  and  turn  two  sides  and  an 
end,  and  hem ;  then  sew  the  gathered  binding 
over  the  end  and  fold  each  piece  so  it  makes 
a  bow  and  an  end,  and  sew  together  in  the 
middle.  Crumple  up  the  other  piece  of 
chiffon  short  ways,  and  put  it  around  the 
middle  of  the  bow,  making  it  look  as  though 
it  was  tied.  Then  fasten  on  the  middle  of 
the  collar  in  front  at  the  lower  edge,  and  put 
three  small  hooks  and  eyes  on  the  back  to 
hook  together  with,  and  it  is  finished. 

These  are  very  pretty  and  dainty  made  of 
white,  but  they  may  be  made  of  any  color 
one  prefers ;  or  two  colors  may  be  used,  in 
which  case  cover  the  foundation  with  one 
color  silk  and  have  the  seam-binding  the 
other  color ;  leave  the  rows  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  apart,  so  the  silk  shows  between.  Then 
the  bows  should  be  one  color,  and  the  bind- 
ing on  them  should  match  the  silk. 

M.  H.  Baldwin. 

FURNISHING  THE  KITCHEN 

It  is  too  often  the  custom  to  scrimp  the 
kitchen  furnishings  that  more  may  be  ex- 
pended on  other  rooms  in  the  house;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  If  the  housewife  is  to  do 
her  own  kitchen-work,  she  certainly  needs 
all  the  help  that  the  best  of  kitchen  furnish- 
ings can  give ;  and  if  the  work  there  is  to  be 
done  by  a  maid,  much  better  service  will 
be  given  if  things  are  made  pleasant  and 
convenient.  To  begin  with  the  kitchen 
itself,  one  of  the  first  requisites  is  plenty  of 
light.  The  walls  should  be  wainscoted,  and 
the  ceiling  and  walls  above  the  wainscoting 
painted.  A  light  green  is  a  good  color.  A 
painted  wall  will  not  absorb  odors  or  mois- 
ture as  unpainted  walls  will  do.  A  bare 
floor  takes  a  great  deal  of  scrubbing  to  keep 
it  clean,  and  besides  the  labor  this  constant 
scrubbing  will  soon  cause  almost  any  floor 
to  splinter  and  become  rough.  If  a  floor  is 
kept  painted  it  can  be  easily  kept  clean,  but 
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many  prefer  to  have  their  kitchen  floors 
covered  with  oil-cloth.  Never  put  a  carpet 
on  a  kitchen  floor,  as  it  absorbs  odors,  accu- 
mulates grease-spots,  and  becomes  filled  with 
dust  which  every  sweeping  sends  through 
the  air  to  settle  on  everything  else  in  the 
room. 

If  possible  have  a  separate  room,  with 
stationary  tubs,  for  laundry-work ;  but  if  you 
cannot  have  this,  have  stationary  tubs  in  the 
kitchen,  with  a  cover  hinged  at  the  back, 
which  can  be  hooked  up  against  the  wall 
when  the  tubs  are  in  use,  and  when  closed 
will  serve  for  an  ironing-table. 

Of  course,  a  good  range  with  hot-water 
tank  is  a  necessity,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  should  be  a  summer  stove— oil  or  gas- 
olene. If  possible  have  the  range  brick-set, 
with  a  ventilator  opening  into  the  chimney. 
If  one  cannot  have  running  water  in  the 
house,  it  will  save  many  steps  to  have  a 
rubber  hose  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
pump  and  convey  the  water  into  the  tank  on 
the  stove  or  wherever  wanted. 

There  should  be  a  sink  with  waste-pipe, 
and  at  one  end  of  the  sink  a  draining-rack 
for  dishes. 

If  the  kitchen  is  of  a  good  size  a  cooking- 
table  is  most  convenient  set  about  the  center 
of  the  room.  A  wide  shelf  hinged  to  the 
wainscoting  at  the  back,  and  with  legs  in 
front  and  hinged  so  as  to  drop  against  it 
when  the  shelf  is  hooked  up  against  the 
wall,  will  make  a  very  convenient  side-table. 
The  top  of  all  tables  should  be  covered  with 
either  zinc  or  oil-cloth,  and  if  the  closet 
shelves  are  covered  with  oil-cloth  they  can 
more  easily  be  kept  sweet  and  clean. 

There  should  -be  two  plain  wooden  chairs 
and  a  small  low  rocket;  with  a  footstool, 
where  the  tired  cook  can  rest,  if  only  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  while  watching  some 
baking  or  other  cooking.  A  board,  either 
painted  or  oiled  to  match  the  woodwork  of 
the  room,  if  hung  in  a  convenient  place  and 
small  hooks  screwed  into  it  will  make  a 
good  place  on  which  to  hang  spoons,  forks 
and  small  articles  of  tinware.  It  is  well  if 
a  kitchen  has  two  or  three  closets,  so  that 
one  may  be  devoted  to  ironing-board,  irons, 
etc.,  another  to  all  baking-utensils,  and 
the  other  to  stew-pans,  kettles,  and  all  the 
utensils  for  common  work. 

I  saw  not-long  ago  a  most  convenient  con- 
trivance upon  which  to  hang  out  the  wash- 
ing. A  pulley  was  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  house  on  the  back  porch,  and  another  to 
a  post  set  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the 
yard.  An  endless  rope  ran  around  these 
pulleys.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
stand  on  the  porch,  hang  one  garment  on  the 
lower  rope,  then  pull  on  the  upper  one  until 
there  was  room  enough  to  hang  another 
garment.  This  was  continued  until  the  first 
garment  hung  reached  the  post  or  all  the 
clothes  were  up.  In  taking  the  clothes  down 
the  operation  was  reversed,  and  there  was 
no  wading  through  snow  or  making  paths, 
simply  standing  on  the  porch  to  do  it  all. 
Of  course,  if  the  washings  were  large  more 
than  one  of  these  lines  would  be  needed, 
but  two  pulleys  could  be  fastened  to  one  post 
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by  putting  those  on  the  porch  some  distance 
apart.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a. strip  of 
muslin  of  convenient  length  and  sew  but- 
tons on  it,  that  the  collars,  cuffs,  etc.,  may 
be  fastened  to  it  in  the  house  and  the  whole 
be  quickly  pinned  to  the  line  at  once,  which 
will  save  aching  fingers  on  a  cold  day. 

An  apron  made  for  the  purpose  is  the  best 
holder  for  clothes-pins  that  I  know  of.  I 
described  mine  several  years  ago,  but  I  will 
give  it  again  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers. 
Make  an  apron  of  denim  or  ticking  like  the 
one  illustrated,  which  is  double ;  the  upper 
corners  of  the  front  side  are  cut  away,  mak- 
ing a  pocket  of  the  whole  apron,  with  two 
openings.  When  not  in  use  the  apron  is 
hung  in  the  closet  with  the  pins  in  it,  and 
when  wanted  ior  use  is  tied  or  buttoned 
around  the  waist,  and  the  pins  are  ready  at 
hand.  When  taking  clothes  down  from  the 
line  it  is  no  trouble  to  drop  them  into  this 
pocket-apron.  Maida  McL. 


BUTTERMILK 

As  an  article  of  the  human  dietary  butter- 
milk is  well  worthy  of  more  careful  attention 
than  it  generally  receives.  Its  chemical 
composition,  according  to  Dr.  Pavy,  is  as 
follows:  Nitrogenous  matter,  4.1  percent; 
fatty  matter,  .7  per  cent;  lactine,  6.4  per 
cent;  saline  matter,  .8  per  cent;  water,  88 
per  cent.  This  plainly  shows  that  the 
nitrogenous  matter,  sugar,  mineral  matter 
and  the  small  portion  of  fatty  matter  form 
no  insignificant  article  of  nourishment, 
especially  when  mixed  with  other  food.  It  is 
more  easily  digested  than  entire  milk,  and 
is  especially  refreshing  in  warm  weather. 

Buttermilk  may  be  put  in  a  linen  bag,  and 
when  the  whey  has  dropped  through  the 
thick  portion  will  be  found  excellent  if  e,aten 
with  sugar  and  cream.  The  whey  contains 
the  sugar  and  mineral  matter,  and  a  very 
little  casein  and  fat,  and  is  still  of  some 
value  from  an  alimentary  point  of  view.  It 
is  of  advantage  as  a  drink  in  cases  of  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  possesses 
sudorific  and  diuretic  properties. 

In  malarial  districts  the  people  long  ago 
discovered  the  advantage  of  using  butter- 
milk freely.  Indeed,  in  cases  of  biliousness 
buttermilk  has  come  to  be  almost  regarded' 
as  a  specific.  In  such  an  attack  fruit  should 
be  avoided  at  a  meal  when  buttermilk  is 
taken,  so  that  the  lactic  acid  may  accomplish 
its  good  work ;  in  fact,  only  a  small  amount 
of  any  plain  food  should  be  used  for  a  few 
days.  Buttermilk  when  fresh  should  be 
placed  in  glass  jars  and  kept  on  ice  or  in  a 
cool  place  until  used. 

Here  are  a  few  of  many  appetizing  dishes 
which  can  be  prepared  with  buttermilk : 

Buttermilk  Soup.— This  is  a  favorite 
German  dish,  and  is  made  by  thickening  each 
pint  of  buttermilk  with  one  tablespoonf  ul  of 
flour  and  one  tablespoonf  ul  of  butter  rubbed 
together ;  then  add  a  pinch  of  salt.  The 
buttermilk  is  brought  gradually  to  the  boil- 
ing-point, being  stirred  constantly  to  prevent 
curdling.  It  is  then  poured  over  fried  bread, 
and  served.  It  is  sometimes  flavored  with 
cinnamon  or  thickened  with  a  beaten-up  egg. 

Buttermilk  Soup  with  Raisins.— Take 
two  quarts  of  fresh  buttermilk,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  up  with 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  six  or  eight  crushed  crackers,  and 
one  cupful  of  raisins.  Mix  all  with  part  of 
the  buttermilk,  then  add  the  rest  of  the 
milk;  place  over  the  fire,  and  stir  constantly 
until  it  boils. 

Buttermilk  Jelly.— Boil  one  quart  of 
fresh  buttermilk  in  a  granite  kettle,  stirring 
occasionally  to  avoid  curdling  in  lumps,  and 
mix  in  enough  rice-flour  (about  two  ounces), 
previously  moistened,  to  make  a  soft  mush. 
Beat  in  the  yolk  of  one  egg  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  while  hot,  and  turn  into 
a  mold.   When  cold  serve  with  cream. 

Buttermilk-  Jelly  with  Almonds.— 
Take  one  quart  of  fresh  buttermilk,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice-flour,  one  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  extract,  two  ounces  of  sugar  and 
one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  chopped  almonds. 
Make  and  serve  as  above. 

Crust  for  Pie.— Use  one  cupful  of  flour, 
one  third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  and  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  buttermilk  for  moisten- 
ing. Mix  as  usual,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Buttermilk  Pie  No.  1. — Take  one  pint 
of  buttermilk,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
corn-starch,  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar;  flavor  with  nutmeg.  Bake  like  a 
custard,  with  one  crust. 

Buttermilk  Pie  No.  2.— Yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  buttermilk,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract. 
Bake  with  an  under  crust.  This  is  enough 
for  two  pies. 

Buttermilk  Pie  No.  3.— One  scant  cup- 
ful of  buttermilk,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  ffour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  extract  and  one  even 
teaspoonful  of  butter.  Beat  the  egg  and 
sugar  together,  then  after  rubbing  the  flour 
into  the  butter  mix  all,  adding  the  lemon  ex- 
tract last.  Bake  with  one  crust.  This  pie  is 
best  when  cold. 

Buttermilk  Bread.— Heat  one  quart 
of  buttermilk  to  the  boiling-point,  stirring 
often  to  prevent  curdling;  add  one  table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  pour  into  a  bowl,  sift  in 
one  quart  of  flour,  and  beat  until  smooth. 
Cover,  and  let  stand  over  night.  Next  morn- 
ing add  to  the  batter  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-soda  dissolved  in  one  fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  hot  water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter  and  one  scant  tablespoonful 
of  salt.  Beat  well,  then  sift  in  gradually 
enough  flour  to  mix  to  a  soft  dough.  Turn 
out  on  a  well-floured  board,  and  knead  until 
smooth  and  velvety  to  the  touch.  Divide 
into  three  loaves,  mold,  place  in  greased 
pans,  and  bake  at  once  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Buttermilk  Scones.— Take  on©'  pint  of 
sifted  flour,  one  and  one  half  tablesp'oonfuls 
of  butter,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  mix  to  a  soft  dough 
with  buttermilk.  Roll  out  about  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
When  cold  split  and  toast  for  breakfast- 
All  quick  breads  and  cakes  are  more 
tender  or  delicate  if  made  with  buttermilk 
and  soda  than  when  baking-powder  is  em- 
ployed. The  general  rule  is  to  use  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda  to  each  pint  of  fresh 
buttermilk.  The  best  results,  however,  are 
obtained  when  the  soda  and  salt  are  sifted 
with  the  flour  two  or  three  times  before 
being  used.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  acidity  of  the  milk  and  the  strength 
of  the  soda  is  without  doubt  the  reason  why 
buttermilk  is  not  more  frequently  used 
when  it  is  obtainable.  In  towns  and  cities 
are  many  people  awaiting  the  advent  of  some 
enterprising  person  who  is  willing  to  sell 
fresh  buttermilk  put  up  in  glass  jars. 

Buttermilk  is  useful  in  other  ways,  among 
which  are  the  following : 

To  remove  sunburns,  wash  the  face  at 
night  in  buttermilk,  and  in  the  morning 
wash  with  weak  bran-tea  and  a  little  eau  de 


cologne.  This  will  soften  the  skin  and 
remove  the  redness,  and  make  it  less  liable 
to  burn  again  from  exposure  to  the  sunshine. 

Salt  and  sour  buttermilk  will  brighten 
brass  or  copper.  Have  the  article  to  be 
scoured  warmed  a  little,  dip  a  cloth  in  the 
buttermilk  and  then  in  the  salt,  and  apply 
to  the  copper.  Let  it  stand  a  couple  of 
minutes,  then  wash  it  off.  If  very  dirty  a 
second  application  may  be  required. 
t  Virginia  Reed. 

i. 

STAR  LACE  PATTERN 

Make  a  chain  of  52  stitches. 

First  row — Make  1  tr  in  sixth  st  of  .ch,  ch 

2  (this  makes  a  space),  repeat  until  you  have 
16  spaces,  ch  6 ;  turn. 

Second  row — 1  tr  in  top  of  first  tr  in  last 
row,  eh  2, 1  tr  in  top  of  next  tr  (this  forms 
a  space),  3  spaces,  1  space  of  trs,  ch  2,  5 
spaces,  1  space  of  trs,  ch  2,  5  spaces,  ch  5; 
turn. 

Third  row— 5  spaces,  2  spaces  of  trs,  2 
spaces,  2  spaces  of  trs,  4  spaces  (repeat),  1 
tr  under  ch  6  at  end,  ch  2,  repeat  five  times ; 
turn. 

Fourth  row — (Repeat),  1  d  c  under  ch  2 
between  tr,  2  tr  under  same  eh,  1  d  c  un- 
der same  ch,  repeat  five  times,  ch  5, 1  tr  in 
top  of  first  row,  4  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1 
space,  3  spaces  of  trs,  5  spaces,  ch  5;  turn. 

Fifth  row— 2  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1 
space,  2  spaces  of  trs,  1  space,  2  spaces  of 
trs,  1  space,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1  space,  ch  6; 
turn. 

Sixth  row— 1  tr  in  top  of  first  tr  in  last 
row,  2  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1  space,  1 
space  of  trs,  1  space,  1  space  of  trs,  1  space, 

3  spaces  of  trs,  3  spaces,  ch  5;  turn. 
Seventh  row — 4  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1 

space,  1  space  of  trs,  1  space,  3  spaces  of 
trs,  3  spaces ;  make  scallop  same  as  before. 

Eighth  row— 6  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  7 
spaces,  ch  5;  turn. 

Ninth  row — 4  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1 
space,  1  space  of  trs,  1  space,  3  spaces  of 
trs,  3  spaces,  eh  6;  turn. 

Tenth  row — 1  tr  in  top  of  first  tr  in  last 
row,  2  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1  space,  1 
space  of  trs,  1  space,  1  space  of  trs,  1  space, 
3  spaces  of  trs,  3  spaces,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Eleventh  row— 2  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1 
space,  2  spaces  of  trs,  1  space,  2  spaces  of 
trs,  1  space,  2  spaces  of  trs,  1  space,  3 
spaces  of  trs,  1  space ;  make  scallop. 

Twelfth  row— 1  tr  in  top  of  first  tr,  4 
spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs,  1  space,  3  spaces  of 
trs,  5  spaces,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— 5  spaces,  2  spaces  of  trs, 
3  spaces,  2  spaces  of  trs,  4  spaces,  ch  6; 
turn. 

Fourteenth  row— 1  tr  in  top  of  first  tr,  4 
spaces,  1  space  of  .trs,  5  spaces,  1  space  of 
trs,  5  spaces,  ch  5;  turn. 

Fifteenth  row— 16  spaces ;  make  scallop  as 
before. 
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Sixteenth'  row — 1  tr  In  top  of  first  tr,  7 
spaces,  1  space  of  trs,  8  spaces,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Seventeenth  row— 7  spaces,  1  space  of  trs, 
1  space,  1  space  of  trs,  6  spaces,  ch  6 ;  turn. 

Eighteenth  row— 1  tr  in  top  of  first  tr,  5 
spaces,  1  space  of  trs,  3  spaces,  1  space  of  trs, 
6  spaces,  ch  5 ;  turn. 

Nineteenth  row— Same  as  seventeenth 
row,  only  make  scallop. 

Twentieth  row— Same  as  sixteenth  row. 

Repeat  from  first  row. 

Naomi  Mattison. 


UP-TO-DATE  CHEESE  DISHES 

Domestic  cheese  is  now  served  in  a  score  or 
more  of  attractive  made  dishes,  and  no  fine 
dinner,  luncheon  or  supper  is  considered 
complete  without  some  of  them,  such  as 
cheese  and  wafers  (crackers),  or  crouton 
sticks ;  cheese  straws  or  any  of  the  different 
cheese  sandwiches  may  accompany  salads ; 
or  a  hot  cheese  preparation  may  follow  a 
salad  or  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

When  cheese  is  served  plain  with  salad  a 
bed  of  shredded  lettuce-leaves  or  a  garnish 
of  parsley  or  cress  heightens  its  attractive- 
ness. Served  with  wafers  after  the  dessert 
omit  greens  and  use  a  low  glass  dish.  If 
the  wafers  are  stale  heat  them  in  the  oven, 
or  spread  one  side  thinly  with  butter,  and 
toast  in  the  oven  before  serving  with  salad. 
The  latter  are  delicious  if  a  little  grated 
cheese  is  spread  on  the  toasted  side  and  they 
are  returned  to  the  oven  just  long  enough 
for  it  to  melt.   Serve  hot. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  variety  of 
cheese  fillings  that  make  delicious  sand- 
wiches. Lemon-juice,  flavored  vinegars, 
made  and  dry  mustard,  olives,  capers,  wal- 
nuts, Worcestershire  sauce,  catchup,  French 
and  other  salad,  dressings,  etc.,  are  utilized 
to  give  distinctive  flavors. 

Cheese  Sandwiches— White  Bread.— 
Rub  to  a  paste  three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
fresh  cheese,  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne.  Moisten  with 
cream  or  lemon-juice,  and  spread  on  thin 
buttered  slices  of  bread.  Press  another 
slice  on  top,  and  cut  in  triangles.  Serve 
with  salad  or  at  afternoon  tea.  Sandwiches 
should  be  wrapped  in  paraffin-paper  or  a 
damp  cloth  until  ready  to  serve. 

Cheese  Sandwiches—Graham  Bread. 
—Rub  four  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  grated 
cheese  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato 
catchup  to  a  smooth  paste,  spread  on  but- 
tered slices  of  bread.   Cut  in  oblong  pieces. 

Cheese  Sandwiches.— Cut  entire-wheat 
bread  one  day  old  in  slices  nearly  an  inch 
thick,  then  in  three-inch  squares;  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  around  a  little  less  than  half 
an  inch  inside  the  edge,  but  not  quite 
through  the  slice,  and  carefully  scoop  out 
the  center  to  form  a  case.  Grate  cream 
cheese  fine,  season  with  dry  mustard,  salt 
and  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Fill  the  cases  half 
full  with  the  mixture,  fit  a  thin  piece  of 
bread  over  the  top,  brush  all  over  the  "out- 
side with  white  of  egg,  and  brown  quickly 
in  hot  butter.   Serve  as  a  luncheon  course. 

Cheese  and  Ham.— Put  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  over  the  fire  with  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne. 
When  it  melts  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  by  degrees  one  cupful  of  hot  milk. 
When  it  boils  add  one  cupful  of  finely 
chopped  cold  ham  and  one  half  cupful  of 
grated  cheese.  Stir  well,  spread  on  hot 
buttered  slices  of  toast,  and  serve  at  once. 

Cheese  Fondu.— Boil  one  third  of  a  cup- 
ful of  stale  bread-crumbs  in  one  cupful  of 
milk  until  soft,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  half  as  much  white  pepper;  then" stir 
in  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  and 
two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  grated  cheese. 
When  the  latter  melts  fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  spread  over 
buttered  slices  of  toast. 

Cheese  Scallop  with  Eggs.— Make  a 
white  sauce  with  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
butter  and  flour  and  one  cupful  of  hot  milk  ; 
season  with  one  half  teaspoonful  of  dry 
mustard,  half  as  much  salt  and  a  dash  of 
cayenne.  Put  a  layer  of  grated  cheese  in 
the  bottom  of  a  buttered  baking-dish,  then 
a  layer  of  cold  boiled  eggs  sliced,  and  cover 
with  the  sauce ;  continue  in  the  same  way, 
sprinkle  buttered  bread-crumbs  and  a  little 
cheese  over  the  top,  and  bake  a  golden 
brown.   Serve  hot. 

Cheese  Rarebit  avith  Tomato.— Heat 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  add  salt  and 
cayenne,  three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  milk 
and  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  strained 
tomato-pulp.  Cut  two  cupfuls  of  cheese  in 
dice,  add  one  eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
to  the  hot  mixture,  stir  well,  add  the  cheese, 
and  when  this  melts  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  pour  over  slices  of  toast.  Serve  at 
once.  Elizabeth  Moreton. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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GEORGE  COLLINS'  ATONEMENT 

By  Hope  Daring 


Chapter  I. 

TWO  OUTLOOKS  UPON  LIFE 

OME,  old  fellow,  I  hope  you 
are  not  too  tired  for  a 
stroll;  I've  so  much  to 
ask  you  about." 

The  scene  was  one  of 
the  fraternal  halls  of  An- 
drus  college.  There  had 
been  a  banquet,  and  both 
the  students  and  the 
alumni  were  beginning 
to  depart.  The  speaker,  Stanley  Hart,  was  a 
graduate  of  two  years  before.  He  had  addressed 
George  Collins,  one  of  the  most  promising  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  would  on  the  morrow  receive 
their  diplomas. 

Collins  was  a  fine  specimen  of  young  manhood, 
tall,  broad-shouldered  and  active.  His  dark  face 
was  thoughtful,  and  there  was  a  dreamy  look  in  his 
large  black  eyes.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  silky, 
black  mustache  did  not  conceal  the  firm  lines  of 
his  mouth,  and  his  voice  had  a  quick,  incisive 
ring. 

He  turned  a  smiling  face  to  his  friend.  "Tired! 
Why,  Stanley,  I  feel  to-night  as  if  I  should  never 
be  tired,  as  if  all  life  was  a  delight." 

Stanley  Hart  laughed  mockingly.  He  was  older 
than  George,  a  heavily  built  man  with  a  blonde 
face  and  a  close-cut  chestnut  beard.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  he  had  recently  commenced  prac- 
tice with  his  father  in  his  native  town. 

The  two  young  men  linked  arms  and  passed  out 
of  the  hall.  As  they  emerged  from  the  building 
the  contrast  between  the  gas-lighted  rooms  and  the 
beauty  of  the  early  summer  night  impressed  them 
both.  A  full  moon  sailed  regally  through  the  un- 
clouded sky,  lighting  up  the  carefully  kept  campus 
with  brilliancy. 

Still  arm  in  arm  they  began  pacing  back  and 
forth  in  the  graveled  path  which  crossed  the 
grounds.  Now  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  now  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  maples  and  oaks,  the  two 
walked  on,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  years 
which  had  passed  since  the  graduation  of  Hart. 

"So  you  are  a  full-fledged  lawyer  now,"  George 
said,  as  they  paused  for  Stanley  to  light  a  cigar. 
"No,  thank  you ;  I  don't  smoke.  Tell  me  some- 
thing of  your  prospects.  Do  you  think  success 
lies  in  the  near  future?" 

Again  Hart  laughed,  that  half-mocking  laugh 
that  somehow  irritated  his  companion.  "That 
depends  upon  what  you  call  success.  I  remember 
you  used  to  have  quixotic  ideas  concerning  the 
uplifting  of  the  masses,  doing  one's  duty,  and  such 
like  impractical  things.  As  for  my  future,  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  outlook.  You  know  my  father 
has  practised  law  in  Lamont  for  twenty  years. 
He  has  a  fair  share  of  patronage,  and  as  his  son 
and  partner  I  look  for  a  goodly  amount  of  the 
same.  Lamont  is  a  fine  little  town  socially.  I 
shall  find  life  there  easy  if  it  is  a  trifle  humdrum." 

A  quick  sigh  broke  from  the  lips  of  Collins. 
"It  must  mean  so  much,  Stanley,  to  be  able  to  say 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  your  outlook  upon 
life.  For  myself,  I— well,  I  am  not  sure,  after  all, 
that  I  crave  satisfaction  as  much  as  action." 

"What  about  yourself?"  Hart  asked  suddenly. 
"Do  you  still  retain  the  old  farm  home  where  you 
once  entertained  half  a  dozen  of  us  boys  so  pleas- 
antly?" 

"Yes.  You  remember  it  was  the  home  of  my 
parents.  I  shall  always  keep  it,  and  may  make  it 
my  permanent  residence." 

"Humph!  Candidly,  Collins,  I  think  you  were 
foolish  to  worry  along  through  college  as  you  did 
and  delay  your  graduation  by  a  year's  teaching 
so  that  you  might  keep  the  farm  free  from  debt. 
If  I  were  you  I  would  sell  it  and  start  myself  in 
business.  How  much  laud  is  there?" 

"Two  hundred  acres.  This  may  be  one  of  what 
you  call  my  quixotic  ideas,  Stanley,  but  I  shall 
never  sell  the  farm.  More  than  that,  I  hope  for 
a  few  years  to  spend  the  income  it  brings  me  in 
improvements  upon  it." 

"What  makes  you  so  foolish  about  it,  George? 
You  need  the  money,  have  needed  it  before." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  two  had 
been  warm  friends  for  years,  but  never  until  that 
moment  had  George  Collins  realized  the  differ- 
ence between  their  inner  natures.  Was  It  pos- 
sible, even  by  laying  bare  his  heart,  to  make 
himself  understood? 

"You  see,"  he  began,  hesitatingly,  "I  am  alone 
in  the  world,  not  a  single  relative  nearer  than 
cousins.  The  home-life  of  my  parents  was  an 
Ideally  happy  one,  and  to  part  with  the  place 
where  that  life  was  spent  is  impossible  to  me. 
Then  my  future  work—" 

He  paused  irresolutely.  Stanley  was  silent  for 
a  moment.  Before  the  mental  vision  of  both  rose 
a  picture  of  the  spacious  white  farm-house.  It 
stood  upon  a  slight  eminence,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  velvety,  tree-dotted  lawn.  To  George,  who 
lacked  all  the  sacred  ties  of  kinship,  it  was  a 
sacred  spot— his  home.  To  his  companion  it  rep- 
resented a  fair  sum  of  money. 

"Well,  what  of  your  future  work?"  Hart  asked, 
after  a  little.  "I  don't  think  you  were  meant  for 
a  professional  man,  and  I  understand  you've  gone 
in  for  research  along  general  literary  lines.  Do 
you  aspire  to  a  professorship?" 

"No;  I  do  not  like  teaching." 

"What  then?"  And  Stanley  took  much  the  same 
tone  he  would  have  used  toward  an  obtuse  client. 
"Surely  you  have  not  allowed  yourself  to  finish 


college  without  some  well-defined  plan  for  the 
future?" 

"My  plan  is  well  enough  defined  in  my  own 
mind.  Stanley,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  literary 
work.  I  think  I  shall  enter  journalism  next  win- 
ter, although  that  will  only  be  a  means  toward  an 
end.  I  have  had  some  little  encouragement  in 
magazine  work,  and  I— well,  I  know  that  time 
and  labor  will  win." 

"Win  what?  No  great  amount  of  money  unless 
you  prove  that  rare  thing,  a  genius.  As  for  the 
bubble  called  literary  prestige,  I  hope  you  are  not 
enough  of  a  dreamer  to  look  for  happiness  from 
that?" 

George  smiled.  "How  different  are  our  points 
of  view,  Stanley.  I  shall  be  a  writer  because  I 
must.  Thoughts  are  things,  and  mine  must  be 
expressed.  Then  I  hope  to  help  in  making  the 
world  brighter.  I  may  be  as  Carlyle  says,  'If  not 
a  heroic  bringer  of  the  light,  a  heroic  seeker  for 
it.'" 

"Pray,  don't  bring  about  such  an  exalted  state 
of  affairs  that  there  will  be  no  use  for  my  profes- 
sion." 

Collins  was  in  so  happy  a  mood  that  he  let  the 
sneer  pass  unheeded.  "You  so-called  practical 
men  cannot  always  see  the  force  of  our  argu- 
ments," he  said,  gravely.  "I  may  be  a  dreamer, 
but  I  would  not  exchange  my  dreams  for  a  king's 


"See,  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  hummed 
Stanley.  "First  in  his  class,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrywomen,  and— I've  forgotten  the  rest. 
Now,  Lilian,  child,  don't  spoil  the  blushing  youth 
by  a  too  obvious  hero-worship." 

"Do  hush,  Stanley!  I  am  glad  to  congratulate 
you,  Mr.  Collins,  on  your  triumph  of  to-day.  Not- 
withstanding his  attempted  witticisms,  Stanley- 
has  been  assuring  us  that  he  considers  this  but 
the  beginning  of  the  honors  years  will  bring  you." 

George  thanked  her,  his  eyes  meanwhile  scan- 
ning her  face.  Lilian  Hart  was  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  dimpled  blonde  face  and  sunny  hair.  Her 
dress  was  of  soft  white  muslin,  and  she  wore  a 
large  white  hat  with  nodding  plumes.  The  only 
bit  of  color  that  was  visible  about  her  costume 
was  the  cluster  of  pink  roses  in  her  belt.  As  he 
lingered  at  her  side  she  spoke  of  his  coming 
visit  to  Lamont. 

"We  will  have  ar  delightful  time,"  she  ran  on. 
"Stanley  has  told  me  how  alone  in  the  world  you 
are,  so  I  am  anxious  to  have  you  share  our  home 
with  us  for  a  few  weeks." 

The  look  he  gave  her  caused  her  golden  lashes 
to  veil  her  eyes.  George  knew  nothing  of  flirta- 
tion, and  wondered  a  little  at  his  interest  in  this 
maiden. 

The  next  morning  he  called  at  the  house  where 
the  Harts  were  staying.  He  knew  they  were  to 
take  the  ten-o'clock  train,  and  concluded  it  would 
be  only  polite  to  see  them  off.  He  was  shown  into 
the  parlor,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lilian  came 
down.  She  was  dressed  in  a  severely  plain  trav- 
eling-suit of  dark  blue.  Every  detail  was  in  per- 
fect taste,  from  her  neat  sailor-hat  to  her  gloves  of 
heavy  undressed  kid.  George  thought  her  even 
more  lovely  than  the  day  before. 

They  chatted  easily  while  waiting  the  coming  of 
Stanley.  George  was  not  naturally  communica- 
tive regarding  his  own  affairs,  and  he  hardly 


"That  is  a  strange  song 
for  you  to  select 

ransom.  I  shall  go  out  to  the  farm  and  spend  the 
summer  with  Nature.  You  know  that  some  one 
has  said  that  Nature's  highest  reward  to  an 
aspiring  soul  is  that  it  gets  to  be  a  part  of  herself. 
Next  winter  I  shall  study  mankind,  and  some- 
time—" 

"You'll  actually  write  a  poem,"  Stanley  inter- 
rupted. "It  isn't  what  I  looked  for  from  you,  but 
I  suppose  you  have  a  right  to  decide  for  yourself. 
Experience  will  knock  those  absurd  ideas  about 
goodness  and  nobility  out  of  your  mind.  The  ex- 
perience will  come;  no  doubt  about  that.  This 
world's  no  poem ;  you'll  find  that  out.  Before  you 
settle  for  the  winter  come  to  us  at  Lamont  for  a 
few  weeks.  Come  the  first  of  October.  Our  little 
city  is  at  its  best  then." 

"Thank  you,  Hart;  I  will  come." 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  I  think  you  have  met  my  sis- 
ter, Lilian.  She  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  will 
be  anxious  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  the 
hero  of  the  day." 

A  look  of  pleasure  shone  out  from  George's 
dark  eyes.  He  had  always  remembered  Lilian 
Hart's  beryl-blue  eyes  and  innocent  face.  It 
gratified  him  to  learn  that  she  would  be  present 
and  witness  his  hard-won  triumph  on  the  morrow. 

For  half  an  hour  longer  the  friends  talked  of  old 
times.  Then  they  separated  for  the  night. 

The  conferring  of  diplomas  took  place  on  the 
following  afternoon.  It  was  not  until  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  were  over  and  groups  were  scat- 
tered on  the  campus  for  an  informal  hour  before 
the  college  president's  reception  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  and  the  visiting  alumni 
that  George  caught  sight  of  Stanley  Hart  and  his 
sister.  He  made  his  way  to  where  they  stood  un- 
der the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  maple. 


POWERFUL  BLOW  FRO] 

STRONG  RIGHT  ARM" 

knew  how  it  came  about  that  he  found  himself 
talking  freely  of  what  Stanley  called  his  dreams 
to  Lilian  Hart. 

"Of  course  they  will  all  come  true."  The 
lightness  of  her  tone  recalled  her  brother's  half- 
hidden  sneers.  "Bemeinber,  Mr.  Collins,  I  shall 
expect  of  you  something  above  and  beyond  the 
things  done  by  ordinary  men." 

Just  here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Stanley.  They  set  out  at  once  for 
the  depot,  and  in  a  few  moments  George  saw  the 
train  they  had  boarded  disappear  from  sight. 

"She's  a  lovely  girl,"  he  said  to  himself  while 
hastening  back  to  his  lodgings,  that  he  might 
finish  his  packing.  "I  am  sure  she  is  free  from 
Stanley's  distrust  of  the  world.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  must  be  out  of  tune  with  the  universe. 
No,  I  will  not  say  that,"  he  went  on  a  moment 
later.  "Truth,  sincerity  and  goodness  are  in  the 
world;  it  needs  only  the  wand  of  intuition  to  find 
them.  It  may  be  my  happy  provenance  to  wield 
this  wand  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  my  fel- 
low-men." 

Late  that  afternoon  George  took  the  train  for 
Loyd,  a  small  village  three  miles  distant  from  his 
old  home.  At  the  farm-house  he  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  man  and  woman  who  were  em- 
ployed by  him  to  take  charge  of  the  place.  He 
settled  himself  and  occupied  his  time  with  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  reading,  writing  and 
dreaming. 

George's  face  grew  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  wind.  He  was  happy,  and  while  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  his  visit  with  the  Harts, 
was  well  content  to  let  the  summer  days  drift  by. 

The  middle  of  October  he  went  to  Lamont. 
Stanley  met  him  at  the  depot,  and,  welcoming  him 


cordially,  led  the  way  to  the  commodious  square 
house  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  fine  grounds." 

The  Hart  family  consisted  of  the  parents,  the 
son  and  daughter.  Mr.  Hart,  Sr.,  was  exactly 
such  a  man  as  Stanley  would  develop  into,  a  trifle 
arbitrary  and  self-important,  but  a  keen  man  of 
business  and  a  pleasant  companion.  Mrs.  Hart 
was  worldly  and  devoted  to  society. 

Time  sped  by.  There  was  riding,  driving,  boat- 
ing, picnics  and  parties.  Then,  as  it  was  a  year 
when  presidential,  state  and  county  elections 
occurred,  there  was  much  political  excitement. 
The  elder  Hart  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  county  where  Lamont 
was  situated.  George  was  well  read  regarding 
the  issues  of  the  day,  as  well  as  interested  in 
them.  He  often  accompanied  the  Harts  to  political 
meetings,  and  as  their  party  happened  to  be  the 
one  to  which  he  had  vowed  allegiance,  began  to 
make  short  addresses.  His  readiness  as  a  speaker 
no  less  than  the  fairness  and  weight  of  his  argu- 
ments directed  much  attention  to  him. 

The  election  drew  near,  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  contest  would  be  a  spirited  one.  George  saw 
the  great  anxiety  of  his  host.  He  shrewdly  con- 
cluded that  should  Jerome  Hart  be  defeated 
financial  trouble  would  result,  for  the  firm  of  Hart 
&  Son  had  put  considerable  money  into  the  cam- 
paign. 

Lilian  pouted  a  little  over  the  time  spent  by 
George  in  attendance  upon  political  meetings. 
Her  companionship  was  very  pleasant  to  the 
young  man,  her  interest  in  him  most  flattering. 
He  began  to  find  her  pretty  face  forming  a  part 
of  his  dreams  of  the  future.  Yet  no  word  of  love 
had  passed  between  them.  George  was  content 
that  things  should  take  their  own  course. 

One  dull,  rainy  evening  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Lamont.  and  it  had  been  arranged  that 
George  should  be  one  of  the  speakers.  While 
waiting  for  the  time  to  start  he  sought  Lilian  in 
the  parlor. 

There  was  a  bright  fire  in  the  open  grate,  and  the 
lights  were  turned  low.  Lilian'was  sitting  at  the 
piano. 

"Do  not  rise,"  he  said,  as  she  started  up.  "Sing 
me  something  to  give  me  strength  for  the  fray 
to-night." 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  she  struck  a  few 
low  chords  and  began  to  sing: 

"When  you  and  I  are  asleep,  my  love, 

Under  the  carveu  stone, 
Who  will  there  be  to  weep,  my  love, 

Of  all  whom  we  have  known? 
It's  oh,  for  the  long  and  lasting  sleep 
Where  the  wildwood  honeysuckles  creep, 
Under  the  violets  to  lie, 
And  let  the  weary  world  go  by." 

George  stood  before  the  fire  intently  watching 
the  singer.  He  thought  her  pale,  and  her  dress 
of  somber  gray  gave  her  a  new  dignity.  Then 
there  was  something  tender,  a  new  note  of  pas- 
sion and  pain  in  her  sweet  voice. 

"That  is  a  strange  song  for  you  to  select,"  he 
said,  half  questioningly. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently.  "Not 
so  strange,  after  all.  Even  my  life  is  not  all  sun- 
shine; I  find  this  a  'weary' world  at  times,  and 
surely  sleep 'under  the  carven  stone'  w  ith  one  you 
love  is  far  better  than  life  alone." 

"Do  you  really  think  that.  Lilian?"  and  he 
crossed  to  her  side.  "Does  love  mean  that  to 
you?" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face.  What  he  saw  in 
her  eyes  sent  the  blood  leaping  through  his  veins. 
"Lilian—"  he  began ;  but  Stanley's  voice  rang  out 
from  the  hull.  •■!  say.  Collins,  where  are  you?  It 
is  time  we  were  off." 

As  George  hastened  up-stairs  after  his  overcoat 
and  umbrella  he  asked  himself  whether  it  was 
well  or  ill  that  the  interruption  had  come.  Did  he 
love  Lilian  Hart? 

The  rain  was  still  falling.  The  three  men  has- 
tened along  to  the  hall  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held.  This  was  on  the  second  floor  of  a  busi- 
ness block. 

The  meeting  was  much  like  all  such  gatherings. 
As  the  speaking  was  all  done  by  the  members  of 
one  party  only  one  side  of  the  questions  was  pre- 
sented. George's  speech  was  the  longest  of  the 
evening,  aud  it  was  during  its  delivery  that  a  sig- 
nificant interruption  occurred. 

He  had  made  some  statement  regarding  work- 
ing-men's wages  when  a  half-drunken  fellow  near 
the  door  cried  out,  "Hear  the  bloke!  What  does 
he  know  about  work?" 

"More  than  yourself,  I  judge,"  George  replied, 
readily.  "I  was  born  aud  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
and— beg  pardon,  did  you  ever  do  a  day's  work?" 

This  elicited  shouts  of  coarse  laughter  and  so 
angered  the  man  that  he  became  noisy.  Some  of 
his  friends  were  obliged  to  lead  him  from  the 
room. 

There  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  roughest 
element  of  the  town  present.  After  the  meeting 
was  dismissed  there  was  much  loud  talking. 
George  had  made  his  way  to  the  door,  his  arm  in 
that  of  Stanley  Hart,  when  the  man  who  had  in- 
terrupted him  addressed  him  in  an  abusive  man- 
ner. 

"Come,  now,  no  more  of  that,''  George  called 
out,  good-humoredly. 

"I  guess  there  will  be  more  of  it  than  you  care 
for,"  the  man  replied,  with  an  oath.  "I'm  going 
to  wring  your  neck,  you  puppy,  you!" 

He  pushed  his  way  forward.  George  retreated 
a  step. 

"Humph!  'Fraid.  be  you?  Take  that,"  and  he 
struck  out,  George  dodging  the  blow. 

"Thrash  him,  Collins!"  some  one  called  out; 
while  others  urged  the  assailant  on. 

"See  here,  you  will  get  hurt!"  George  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  not  at  all  like  his  usual  one. 
"I  warn  you!" 

But  the  infuriated  mm  rushed  on,  to  be  met  by 
a  blow  from  George's  s.rong  right  arm,  a  blow  so 
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powerful  that  it  caused  the  recipient  of  it  to  stag- 
ger back  a  step.  He  approached  too  near  the 
open  stairway,  lost  his  footing  and  fell  heavily  to 
the  landing  below. 

There  was  a  moment's  excitement,  then  a  voice 
cried  out: 

"He's  dead;  his  neck  is  broken!" 

It  was  true.  The  miserable  man  had  struck 
upon  his  head  and  had  been  in  a  single  instant 
hurled  into  eternity. 

A  strange  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd  assembled 
on  the  upper  landing.  Before  a  word  was  said 
George  had  made  his  way  down  and  was  bending 
over  the  inanimate  form. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  murmured ; 
"he  can't  be  dead." 

"Oh,  Bill's  dead  all  right  enough,''  a  companion 
of  the  poor  wretch  cried  out.  "Dead,  and  you 
killed  him!" 

George  shrank  back.  The  words  were  false. 
He  had  struck  in  self-defense  and  surely  was  not 
to  blame  that  the  man  had  fallen  down  the  stairs. 
And  yet— he  was  dead. 

"Who  is  he?"  George  asked  of  Stanley,  who 
had  followed  him. 

"Bill  Kennedy,  a  poor  drunken  devil  who  lives 
a  couple  of  miles  out  of  town.  He's  no  great  loss 
to  the  community,  but  I  wish  you  had  taken 
almost  any  other  time  to  do  it.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
muddle  the  election." 

George  started.  "How  can  you  think  of  that 
when  . death  is  here,  and  brought  by  my  hand, 
too?"  he  cried,  the  sweat  standing  in  great  drops 
on  his  forehead. 

Just  then  the  elder  Hart  joined  them.  He  was 
much  disturbed. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  in  a  bad  box,  Collins,"  he 
said,  coldly.  "You'd  better  get  out  of  the  back 
door  and  go  up  to  the  house.  Of  course,  Larkins," 
turning  to  a  large,  coarse-looking  man  who  had 
edged  his  way  close  to  George's  side,  "you  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Collins  will  be  at  your  disposal 
whenever  you  want  him." 

Larkins  shifted  his  enormous  chew  of  tobacco 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other:  "Yes,  sir,  I  under- 
stand that,  'cause  I  shall  see  to  it  as  how  he  is." 

Something  in  the  tone  made  George  redden. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  haughtily. 

Larkins  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  As  his  political  party 
was  the  one  against  whose  interests  George  had 
been  working  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  officer's  eagerness  to  make  the  most  of  the 
trouble. 

His  eyes  wavered  and  fell  before  the  steady 
gaze  of  George.  However,  he  said,  insolently, 
"Don't  know  how  you  look  at  it,  but  murder  is 
considered  a  serious  thing  in  these  parts." 

"Murder!  My  God!  does  any  one  think  I  mur- 
dered Kennedy?" 

"Hush!"  and  Stanley  Hart  laid  a  warning  hand 
ujon  the  arm  of  the  other.  HYou'd  better  keep 
'  still.  I'll  attend  to  this  for  you." 

George  leaned  back  against  the  wall  and  gasped 
for  breath.  The  scene  before  him  was  photo- 
graphed on  his  brain,  and  many  times  in  the  years 
to  come  he  had  only  to  close  his  eyes  and  it  all 
rose  up  before  him. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  was  a  lower  hall, 
large  and  unfurnished.  The  body  of  the  dead 
man  was  stretched  upon  the  floor,  the  gas-light 
falling  on  the  unshaven  face  and  ragged  clothing. 
All  around  were  eager,  gesticulating  men,  some 
talking  angrily  and  others  more  quietly.  Outside 
a  window  near  he  could  hear  the  rain  beating,  and 
the  monotonous  drip  seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo 
the  one  word,  "murder." 

An  angry  murmur  began  to  rise  from  the  crowd. 
Wily  politicians  who  were  present  did  not  scruple 
to  use  the  tragedy  to  further  their  own  ends. 
When  Judge  Harmon,  a  venerable  man  of  great 
influence,  proposed  that  George  go  home  with  the 
Harts  and  appear-  for  examination  when  wanted, 
hoarse  cries  of  rage  broke  forth. 

The  face  of  Jerome  Hart  darkened.  He  was 
thinking  neither  of  the  dead  man  nor  of  the  posi- 
tion of  his  young  guest,  but  of  his  own  political 
prospects. 

Judge  Harmon  approached  George,  laying  one 
hand  kindly  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.  "My 
boy,  I  know  that  you  are  not  really  responsible 
for  this  poor  fellow's  death,  neither  do  I  think  any 
jury  would  find  you  so.  But  many  of  these  men 
•are  infuriated  with  drink.  For  your  own  sake 
and  for  the  good  of  the  town  I  urge  you  to  go 
quietly  out  of  the  back  door  with  Larkins.  It 
maybe  humiliating  for  you  to  be  locked  up  for  the 
night,  but  I  see  no  other  way." 

At  that  moment  a  loud'  voice  cried  out,  "String 
him  up;  that's  the  way  to  serve  murderers!" 

George  understood.  Without  an  instant's  hes- 
itation he  sprang  upon  a  chair  and  held  up  his 
hand  for  silence.  The  gesture  was  instantly 
obeyed.  No  one  moved  or  spoke. 

"Men,"  and  George's  voice  rang  out  clear  and 
firm,  "while  I  am  innocent  of  all  save  self-defense, 
God  knows  I  would  give  my  strong  right  arm  to 
bring  back  life  to  the  dead.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  I  sneak  out  of  the  back  door  to  the  shelter  of 
the  jail.  I  refuse  to  do  this.  As  some  of  you 
may  doubt  me,  I  will  consent  to  being  locked  up 
until  your  own  authorities  can  fully  investigate 
the  matter.  But  I  go  out  of  yonder  door  and  in 
the  sight  of  you  all." 

His  words  struck  the  right  chord.  Men  are 
never  too  infuriated  and  passion-swayed  to  recog- 
nize fearlessness.  Something  like  a  cheer  broke 
from  the  crowd. 

"We  will  see  you  in  the  morning,"  Judge  Har- 
mon said,  and  Stanley  Hart  nodded  a  careless  as- 
sent to  his  words. 

A  wave  of  bitterness  swept  over  George's  soul. 
The  grasp  of  his  friend's  hand  would  have  meant 
much  to  him  then. 

The  distance  from  the  hall  to  the  jail  was  not 
great.  It  was  traversed  in  silence.  Larkins  led 
his  prisoner  into  a  narrow  corridor  and  unlocked 
a  door. 


"I  don't  know  as  it's  quite  what  you've  been 
used  to  up  to  Hart's,"  he  said,  with  a  taunting 
laugh,  "but  maybe  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  used  to  it." 

His  words  fell  almost  unheeded  upon  George's 
ear.  He  stood  just  inside  the  door  until  Larkins, 
after  lingering  a  moment,  stalked  off  down  the 
passage. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


"MATILDY'S  BEAU  " 

I  hain't  no  great  detective  like  you  read  about— the 
kind 

That  solves  a  whole  blame  murder  case  by  footmarks 
left  behind; 

But  then,  a^alu,  on  t'other  hand,  my  eyes  hain't  shut 
so  tight 

But  I  can  add  up  two  and  two  and  get  the  answer 
right; 

So  when  prayer-ineet'n's  Friday  nights  got  keepin' 
awful  late, 

And  fer  au  hour  er  so  I'd  hear  low  voices  at  the  gate, 
And  when  that  gate  got  saggln'  down  'bout  ha'f  a  foot 
er  so, 

I  says  ter  mother,  "Ma,"  says  I,  "Matlldy's  got  a 
beau." 

We  oughter  have  expected  It,  she's  most  eighteen, 
yer  see ; 

But,  sakes  alive!  she's  always  seemed  a  baby  like 
ter  me ; 

And  so  a  feller  after  her,  why,  that  jest  did  beat  all! 
But  t'other  Sunday,  bless  yer  soul,  he  come  around 
ter  call ; 

And  when  I  see  him  all  dressed  up  as  dandy  as  yer 
please, 

But  sorter  lookin'  's  if  he  had  the  shivers  In  his  knees, 
I  kinder  realized  it  then,  yer  might  say,  like  a  blow, 
Thinks  I,  "No  use!  I'm  glttln'  old;  Matlldy's  got  a 
beau." 

Jest  twenty-four  short  years  gone  by— It  don't  seem 
five,  I  vow!— 

I  fust  called  on  Matildy— that's  Matildy's  mother  now ; j 
I  recollect  I  spent  an  hour  a-tyirV  my  cravat, 
And  I'd  sent  up  ter  town  and  bought  a  bang-up  shiny 
hat; 

And,  my!  oh,  my!  them  new  plaid  pants;  well,  wa'n't 

I  somethin'  grand 
When  I  come  up  the  walk  with  some  fresh  posies  in 

my  hand? 

And  didn't  I  feel  like  a  fool  when  her  young  brother, 
Joe, 

Sang  out,  "Gee  crickets!  Looky  here!  Here  comes 
Matildy's  beau!" 

And  now  another  feller  comes  up  my  walk,  jest  as 
gay, 

And  here's  Matildy  blushin'  red  in  jest  her  mother's 
way; 

And  when  she  says  she's  got  ter  go  an  errand  to  the 
store, 

We  know  he's  waitin'  round  the  bend,  jest  as  I've 
done  afore ; 

Or  when  they're  In  the  parlor  and  I  knock,  why,  bless 
yer  heart ! 

I  have  ter  smile  ter  hear  how  quick  their  chairs  are 

shoved  apart. 
They  think  us  old  folks  don't  catch  on  a  single  mite ; 

but,  sho ! 

I  reckon  they  forgit  I  was  Matildy's  mother's  beau. 

—Joe  Lincoln,  In  Puck. 

■4. 

FAMOUS  EUROPEAN  TRAINS 

In  this  country  you  can  get  aboard  a  train  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  you  need  never  leave  it  until 
you  get  to  the  Pacific  if  you  don't  want  to.  Even 
this  continuous  36,000-mile  journey  is  regarded  as 
no  great  wonder.  In  Europe,  however,  things  are 
different.  There  distances  are  comparatively 
short,  and  the  longest  continuous  journey  is  less 
than  2,000  miles,  and  this  carries  you  through  sev- 
eral countries.  The  most  famous  long-distance 
train  in  Europe  is  the  Orient  express,  which  goes 
from  Paris  to  Constantinople  twice  a  week  by 
way  of  Munich,  Bavaria;  Vienna,  Austria;  Buda- 
pest, Hungary;  Belgrade,  Servia;  and  Sofia, 
Bulgaria^  This  covers  1,921  miles  in  64i  hours,  an 
average  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  The  Ostend- 
Vienna-Costanza  express  covers  1,690  miles  in  53£ 
hours,  and  connects  at  either  end  with  London  and 
Constantinople,  73£  hours  being  the  time  for  the 
2,052  miles  between  these  places.  The  North  ex- 
press takes  43  hours  for  the  1,597  miles  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Ostend,  while  London  is  six 
hours  further  off.  The  St.  Petersburg- Vienna- 
Cannes  express  runs  only  in  winter,  and  travels 
1,916  miles  in  65  hours.  The  best  known  of  the 
trains  to  the  south  is  the  Peninsular  between 
Calais  and  Brindisi,  1,353  miles  in  39J  hours  and 
four  hours  more  to  London.  This  is  the  train  that 
London  passengers  take  as  a  short  cut  to  India. 
They  save  the  long  sea  trip  round  by  Gibraltar, 
and  go  aboard  the  steamer  at  Brindisi,  Italy. 
The  South  express  goes  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  900 
miles,  in  26  hours,  and  from  Paris  to  Lisbon,  1,176 
miles,  in  36£  hours.  Germany's  long-distance 
train  is  the  North  and  South  express  from  Berlin 
to  Veromo,  687  miles,  in  19£  hours ;  it  will  soon  run 
to  Naples,  1,336  miles.  On  all  these  trains  extra 
fares  are  charged,  the  rates  being  exorbitant  in 
comparison  with  American  rates  for  even  better 
service.— Selected. 


THE  OCEAN  GRAVEYARD 

"Sable  Island  belongs  to  Nova  Scotia,  is  145 
miles  from  Halifax  and  85  miles  east  of  Cape 
Canso,"  writes  Gustav  Kobbe  in  "Ainslee's." 
"It  is  a  treeless,  shrubless  waste,  seamed  by  wind 
and  wave  and  of  ever-changing  aspect.  A  cone- 
shaped  hill  near  the  east  end,  once  a  mere  undu- 
lation of  sand,  is  now  over  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  is  still  growing.  Other  hillocks  are  gradually 
being  mowed  away  by  storms.  The  hillocks  are 
liable  to  be  undermined  so  swiftly  and  swept  out 
of  existence  that  they  are  carefully  watched  from 
the  various  stations  on  the  island,  there  being 
no  certainty  how  far  an  inroad  of  the  sea  will  ex- 


tend after  each  successful  attack.  Even  the 
coarse  grass  of  the  island  grows  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  of  the  mainland.  It  does  not 
bear  seed,  but  shoots  up  from  roots  which  run 
along  under  the  sand.  During  the  winter  the 
sand  is  blown  over  the  grass,  and  buries  it  some- 
times three  or  four  feet  deep.  But  the  hardy 
blades  grow  up  next  season  as  if  the  island  sands 
had  protected  them  from  the  cold  of  winter  in 
order  to  make  them  all  the  stronger. 

"The  island  itself  is  fighting  for  self-preserva- 
tion. It  seems  as  if  it  drew  ships  into  its  fatal 
embrace  as  rallying-points  for  its  loose  and  shift- 
ing sand,  thus  to  proteot  itself  by  a  bulwark  of 
wrecks  against  annihilation  by  the  sea.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  when  Sable  Island  was  discovered 
by  Cabot,  in  1847,  it  was  eighty  miles  long  and  ten 
miles  wide.  In  1802,  when  a  rescue-station  was 
established  there,  it.  was  only  forty  miles  long. 
Since  then  it  has  shrunk  to  but  little  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  in  width  it  is  only  a 
mile  at  its  widest.  Within  twenty-eight  years  the 
western  end  lost  seven  miles.  Shoals  over  which 
the  ocean  now  surges  are  pointed  out  as  former 
sites  of  light-houses.  One  of  these  was  so  swiftly 
undermined  by  the  sea  that  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned with  the  greatest  precipitation.  The  spot 
where  once  stood  the  superintendent's  house  is 
now  under  two  fathoms  of  water. 

"The  island,  rapidly  diminishing  at  its  western 
end,  is  slightly  gaining  at -its  eastern.  Slowly, 
like  a  ship  dragging  its  anchor,  it  is  moving  east- 
ward. Will  it  ever  reach  the  edge  of  the  shoals, 
stand  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  till  it  re- 
ceives its  coup  de  grace,  and  plunge  over  tlie 
submarine  bank  forever  into  the  depths?  Unfor- 
tunately, its  end  will  probably  be'less  dramatic. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  this  gray 
sand-bar  will  slowly  wear  away  until  it  becomes 
another  submerged  shoal  added  to  an  ambuscade 
already  some  sixty  miles  in  length— for  a  line  of 
breakers  extends  sixteen  miles  from  one  end  of 
the  island  and  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  other." 


THE  COST  OF  A  DINING-CAR 

A  modern  dining-car  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
tern costs  $15,000  to  build.  Next  come  the  kitchen 
utensils,  the  table  furniture,  the  silverware  and 
linen— averaging  about  f 3,000  to  a  car.  Each  car 
must  have  a  steward,  who  usually  gets  $100  a 
month,  and  a  head  cook,  who  values  himself  at  $75 
a  month.  There  must  also  be  one  or  two  assis- 
tant cooks  and  three  or  four  waiters.  Three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  is  the' smallest  outlay  for 
wages,  while  the,  cost  of  raw-food  material,  break- 
age of  dishes,  and  the  board  of  employees  is  about 
$3,000  a  month  additional.  An  average  five-days' 
run  costs  nearly  $600  for  food  and  service,  so  that 
it  would  take  forty  persons  at  every  meal  on  the 
run  to  pay  the  daily  expenses,  without  allowing 
anything  for  interest  on  the  investment  or  wear 
and  tear  on  the  furnishings.— Boston  Transcript. 


OUR  JEWELRY 

The  terms  "solid  gold,"  "solid  18-Kgold,"  "solid 
rolled  gold,"  "solid  gold  filled,"  "14-K  rolled  filled," 
"solid  14-K  rolled  gold  plate,"  etc.,  as  set  forth  in 
the  thousands  of  advertisements  daily  under  the 
eyes  of  the  masses  of  our  people,  prompt  the  first 
question,  What  is  solid  gold? 

Strictly  speaking,  the  only  solid  gold  that  should 
be  so  recognized  is  the  pure  metal,  or  gold  of 
twenty-four  carats  fine,  which  is  the  "fine  gold" 
of  the  jewelry  trade.  Trade  usage  as  well  as  gen- 
eral custom  calls  any  alloy  or  melted  mixture  of 
metals  containing  gold  "solid  gold."  The  varying 
quantity  of  gold  in  proportion  to  the  other  metals 
mixed  with  it  determines  the  "quality;"  "carat" 
or  "fineness"  of  the  mixture;  thus,  a  mixture  of 
eighteen  parts  of  fine  gold  and  six  parts  of  "alloy" 
is  known  and  recognized  as  solid  eighteen-carat 
gold.  Fourteen  parts  of  fine  gold  and  ten  parts  of 
alloying  metal  give  us  fourteen-carat  solid  gold, 
and  so  on.  In  every  case  there  are  enough  parts 
of  alloy  added  to  the  presupposed  carat  quality 
to  reach  the  twenty-four  carats  equivalent  to  fine 
gold.  This  gives  us  the  manner  of  preparation  of 
the  many  grades  of  solid  gold  in  the  gold  jewelry 
of  the  trade.  The  various  qualities  run  from 
eighteen  carats  down  through  the  medium  and 
lower  grades  even  to  the  poorest,  which  in  its 
wearing  quality  is  no  better  than  so  much  brass. 
In  mixing  the  metals  the  alloy  used  in  reducing 
the  fine  gold  to  the  required  quality  is  largely  cop- 
per and  silver,  in  a  general  proportion  of  two  and 
a  fraction  to  one,  respectively.  Other  metals  are 
often  used  in  small  proportions  with  copper  and 
silver  for  many  and  varied  technical  reasons. 

A  standing  joke  on  many  of  the  old-time  jew- 
elers who  used  the  old-fashioned  large  copper 
cents  for  their  alloys  was  that  in  weighing  up  the 
metals  they  would  not  stick  at  a  cent  in  giving 
go'od  weight,  but  would  throw  in  an  extra  one  for 
good  measure.  The  value  of  that  great  copper 
disk  before  and  after  melting  can  be  appreciated 
even  by  the  uninitiated. 

The  average  quality  of  the  gold  jewelry  worn 
has,  in  one  sense,  materially  and  steadily  dropped 
for  many  years.  Where,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
fourteen-carat  metal  was  considered  poor  enough, 
the  same  line  is  now  drawn  at  ten  carats.  The 
great  quantities  of  goods  at  even  lower  quality 
that,  placed  on  the  market,  find  a  ready  sale  as 
substitutes  for  better  goods,  make  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  doubt  if  the  average  of  quality  used  will 
even  reach  the  standard  of  ten  carats  fine.  The 
impunity  with  which  ten-carat  gold  is  stamped  as 
of  fourteen-carat  quality,  and  the  reckless  man- 
ner in  which  all  sorts  of  misleading  stamps  are 
used  upon  brass,  plated  and  low-grade  gold  goods, 
were  it  but  half  understood  by  the  genera]  public 
thus  abused,  would  speedily  secure  by  legislation 
the  national  stamping  laws  that  certainly  are 
badly  needed.— From  Self-Culture  Magazine  for 
December. 


" PASSING  THE  CUSTOMS" 

The  great  liner  crunches  its  slow  way  into  dock. 
The  decks  are  palpitant  with  excitement.  Stew- 
ards and  deck-hands  are  rushing  hither  and 
thither;  passengers,  bemused  with  hurry  and 
scurry,  are  dragging  bundles,  boxes,  wraps— 
those  personal  or  treasured  precious  things  that 
may  not  be  intrusted  to  the  rough  handling  of 
porters— to  the  upper  deck.  Over  all  is  the  hys- 
terical note— the  eagerness  of  home-coming  or  the 
doubting  excitement  of  a  venture  into  a  new 
world.  There  is  a  little  catch  in  the  throat  that 
will  not  down,  but  back  of  it  all  lies  the  dread 
of  the  hours  of  waiting  that  covers  the  ordeal  of 
search  for  smuggling. 

tl  is  all  so  different— and  necessarily  so— from 
the  way  they  do  things  abroad.  There,  dutiable 
articles  being  so  few  and  so  little  likely  to  be 
smuggled  in  small  quantities,  the  examination  is 
nearly  always  perfunctory,  frequently  but  a  casual 
glance  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  inspector  that 
the  trunk  or  valise  is  innocent  of  contraband. 
The  ordeal  rarely  takes  but  a  fraction  of  an  hour. 
In  the  long  bare  sheds  of  the  New  York  docks 
the  incoming  voyager  has  frequently  to  wait  two 
or  three  hours  before  he  is  free  to  go  his  way. 

But  remember,  the  unpleasantness  is  not  all  on 
the  side  of  the  traveler;  the  poor  searcher  for 
smuggled  goods  is  frequently  more  exasperated 
than  exasperating.  It  is  more  a  surprise  than 
otherwise  that  he  has  some  good-humor  and  some 
politeness  left. 

The  temptation  to  smuggle  is  very  'great.  It 
seems  such  an  innocent  little  sin  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  whose  moral  rectitude  is  stanch  against 
any  other  assault.  The  state  is  to  most  people  so 
impersonal,  and  trifling  smuggling  is  to  them  only 
the  evasion  of  paying  twice  for  one  article.  That 
is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  customs  inspector. 
That  is  why  surging  crowds  circulate  in  the  long, 
lean  sheds  of  the  docks  with  trunks  and  boxes  as 
storm-centers. 

Americans  are  notorious  as  venial  smugglers, 
but  that  is  because  of  the  greater  temptations 
where  nearly  everything  is  dutiable.  Tobacco 
and  tea  and  spirits  are  not  enticing  as  objects 
of  contraband  to  the  private  person.— Collier's 
Weekly. 


FACTS  ABOUT  EX-PRESIDENTS 

Two  ex-presidents  of  the  United  States  are  liv- 
ing, Cleveland  and  Harrison. 

Before  the  expiration  of  John  Adams'  term, 
1801,  there  was  no  ex-president  living,  Washing- 
ton having  died  in  December,  1799. 

During  Jefferson's  administration  Adams  was 
the  ex-president.  Both  died  on  the  same  day, 
July  4, 1826.  Both  were  ex-presidents  during  the 
administration  of  Madison  and  Monroe  and  a 
part  of  the  administration  of  J.  Q.  Adams. 

When  Monroe  was  president  the  three  ex-pres- 
idents were  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

J.  Q.  Adams  became  president  in  1825.  At  that 
time  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe 
were  living.  But  before  the  expiration  of  J.  Q. 
Adams'  term,  1829,  only  Madison  and  Monroe 
were  living. 

During  Jackson's  first  administration  Madison, 
Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams  were  the  living  ex-pres- 
idents. Before  the  expiration  of  Jackson's  second 
administration  only  J.  Q.  Adams  remained  as 
former  president. 

When  Van  Buren  was  president  J.  Q.  Adams 
and  Jackson  were  the  living  ex-presidents. 

During  William  Henry  Harrison's  term  of  one 
month  J.  Q.  Adams,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were 
the  living  ex-presidents. 

John  Tyler,  as  vice-president,  succeeded  Harri- 
son, and  was  in  office  from  1841  to  1845.  The  ex- 
presidents  living  during  his  term  were  J.  Q. 
Adams,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 

While  Polk  was  president  the  living  ex-pres- 
idents were  J.  Q.  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren 
and  Tyler.  But  before  the  expiration  of  Polk's 
term  Van  Buren  and  Tyler  only  remained. 

Taylor's  term  lasted  less  than  five  months.  In 
that  time  Van  Buren,  Tyler  and  Polk  were  living, 
although  Polk  died  twenty-five  days  before  Tay- 
lor, thereby  leaving  Van  Buren  and  Tyler  living 
ex-presidents.  4 

When  Fillmore  was  president  Van  Buren  and 
Tyler  were  still  living. 

With  Pierce  as  president  there  were  three  liv- 
ing ex-presidents,  Van  Buren,  Tyler  and  Fill- 
more. 

When  Buchanan  was  president  Van  Buren, 
Tyler,  Fillmore  and  Pierce  were  living. 

During  Lincoln's  term  of  office  Fillmore,  Pierce 
and  Buchanan  were  living. 

In  the  administration  of  Johnson  Buchanan 
died,  leaving  Fillmore  and  Pierce. 

During  Grant's  first  term  Fillmore  and  Johnson 
were  living.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  there  was  no  living  ex-president. 

Grant  was  the  only  living  ex-president  while 
Hayes  was  at  the  White  House. 

During  Garfield's  short  term  Grant  and  Hayes 
were  living. 

In  the  administration  of  Arthur  Grant  and 
Hayes  were  still  living. 

During  Cleveland's  first  term  Grant,  Hayes  and 
Arthur  were  living.  Before  the  expiration  of  that 
term  only  Hayes  remained. 

With  Benjamin  Harrison  as  president,  Hayes 
and  Cleveland  were  living,  but  before  the  expira- 
tion of  Harrison's  term  only  Cleveland  remained 
as  a  living  ex-president. 

In  Cleveland's  second  term  there  was  but  one 
ex-president  living,  Harrison. 

During  MeKinley's  term  the  two  living  ex-pres- 
idents are  Cleveland  and  Harrison. 

Three  times  in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
four  ex-presidents  been  living  at  the  same  time. 
Frequently  three;  once  there  was  one  ex-pres- 
ident living  during  the  incumbency  of  his  pred- 
ecessor ;  twice  none.— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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FRIED  ONIONS 

Indirectly  Caused  the  Death  of  the 
World's  Greatest  General 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon  was  a 
gourmand,  an  inordinate  lover  of  the  good  things 
of  the  table,  and  history  further  records  that  his 
favorite  dish  was  fried  onions;  his  death  from 
cancer  of  the  stomach.it  is  claimed,  also  was  prob- 
ably caused  from  his  excessive  indulgence  of  this 
fondness  for  the  odorous  vegetable. 

The  onion  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  article  of 
food,  in  fact,  has  many  medicinal  qualities  of  value, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  indigestible 
article  than  fried  onions,  and  to  many  people  they 
are  simply  poison ;  but  the  onion  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  respect.  Any  article  of  food  that  is 
not  thoroughly  digested  becomes  a  source  of  dis- 
ease and  discomfort,  whether  it  be  fried  onions  or 
beefsteak. 

The  reason  why  any  wholesome  food  is  not 
promptly  digested  is  because  the  stomach  lacks 
some  important  element  of  digestion,  some  stom- 
achs lack  peptone,  others  are  deficient  in  gastric 
juice,  still  others  lack  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  do  in  any  case  of  poor 
digestion  is  to  supply  those  elements  of  digestion 
which  the  stomach  lacks,  and  nothing  does  this 
so  thoroughly  and  safely  as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  writing  a  thesis  on  treatment 
of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  closes  his  remarks 
by  saying,  "for  those  suffering  from  acid  dyspep- 
sia, shown  by  sour,  watery  risings,  or  of  flatulent 
dyspepsia,  shown  by  gas  on  stomach,  causing  heart 
trouble  and  difficult  breathing,  as  well  as  for  all 
other  forms  of  stomach  trouble,  the  safest  treat- 
ment is  to  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  after  each  meal.  I  advise  them  because 
they  contain  no  harmful  drugs,  but  are  composed 
of  valuable  digestives,  which  act  promptly  upon 
the  food  eaten.  I  never  knew  a  case  of  indigestion 
or  even  chronic  dyspepsia  which  Stuart's  Tablets 
would  not  reach." 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claiming  to  cure  dys- 
pepsia and  indigestion  can  have  no  effect  whatever 
in  actively  digesting  the  food,  and  to  call  any 
cathartic  medicine  a  cure  for  indigestion  is  a 
misnomer. 

Every  druggist  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
sells  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  they  are  not 
only  the  safest  and  most  successful,  but  the  most 
scientific  of  any  treatment  for  indigestion  and 
stomach  troubles. 


OUB  PRICES  OS 


ELGIN,  WALTH  AM 

and  GOLD  -  FILLED  WATCHES, 

Warranted  20  Years,  ARE  THE  LOWEST. 

Before  you  buy  it  Trill  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  examint 
thia  great  bargain;  Watch  and  Chain,  complete, 
$4.50.    CUT  THIS  OUT  and  oend  it  to  ua  with 
v  m    your  name,  post  office  and  express  office  address 
Sk  ^  and  we  will  send  you  C.  0.  D.  for  examination 
this  beautifully  engraved  14k  double  hunting 
case,  gold  plated,  stem  wind  and  stem  set  watch 
fitted  with  a  richly  jeweled  movement,  guaran- 
teed a  perfect  timekeeper  and  equal  in  appear* 
ance  to  any  $35.00  watch.    A  long  gold  plated 
chain  for  ladies  or  rest  chain  for  gents  and  out 
20  year  guarantee  sent  with  each  watch.  After 
examination  if  you  are  satisfied  it  ia  a  great 
bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  Bpeclal  price 
$4.  50  an(*  express  charges  and  it  Is  yours, 
jf/-?  Mention  if  you  want  gent's  or  ladies'  bIz*. 

7&  DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO., 

•JlG  CHICAGO,     ILL.  * 

»♦  V  Dept.  A18,  285  Dearborn  Street. 


In  1858  Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 
said  of 

BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 

"I  think  better  of  that  which  I  began 
thinking  well  of." 

Fac-Simile  4^ts9  J  on  every 
Signature  of  /A^Jfa,  box. 


SARSAPARILLA  CAPSULES. 

V9HARTS<rV  Sarsaparilla  CaPsulesiethe 

only  sarsaparilla  pat  up  in  capsule  form.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently carried  with  you.  and  is  more  potent  as  a  blood 
purifier  than  liquid  sarsaparilla,  and  costs  much  less. 
Cures  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases,  Scrofula.  Rheuma- 
tism, Gout,  etc.  Mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cents. 
Sarsaparilla  Capsule  Co.,  238  Arch  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

\  THE  YANKEE  F1RE-K1NDLKB  Length  15  Inch*  Weight 

|  Vij  pound.    Builds  100  fires  with  3c  worth  of  oiL    No  kindlings. 
I  Pile  the  fuel  over  the  olating  KIndler  and  the  fire  is  bulk.  Saves 
I  hours  of  time  and  gallons  of  oil.    Warranted  3  jemrt.  Greatest 
seller  for  agents  erer  invented.  Cus- 
_^    tomers  everywhere.  An  average  county 
F  yields  agent  |100  profit.  Act  quick  If  interested.  Sample  prepaid 
with  terms  15  cents.  Yankee  Kiadlcr  Co. ,  Block  1 9  Olnej.  Illinois. 


pppp  THIS  BANQLE  RING 

*  *— *  — 4  with  initial  engraved,  war- 
ranted to  wear  three  years,  to  any  one  send- 
ing us  10c.  for  our  Bargain*  In  Jewelry. 
SHELL  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  F.M.,  194  Broadway,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ia 
obtained.   Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


SEEKING  HIDDEN  TREASURES 

Another  treasure  has  just  been  brought  to  light, 
not  in  Spain  this  time,  but  in  Tunis.  It  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  valuable  objects,  such  as  ingots 
of  gold,  jewels  set  with  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  articles.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Esehmoun,  one  of  the  gods  whom  the 
Carthaginians  venerated,  and  is  therefore  no  or- 
dinary treasure.  Esehmoun  had  his  temple  in 
Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  Pilgrims  were 
wont  to  assemble  there  to  pray  for  the  protection 
of  the  god.  The  Romans  were  on  the  point  of 
taking  Byrsa  when  a  prudent  citizen  removed  the 
treasure  and  hid  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  grotto, 
which  was  closed  up  with  large  stones.  There  it 
was  found  the  other  day  by  a  couple  of  natives. 
Desiring  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  law,  they 
laid  the  matter  before  a  Frenchman,  who  in  his 
turn  informed  the  Residency  of  the  event.  An 
agreement  was  come  to,  according  to  which  the 
state  gave  half  of  the  treasure  to  the  Frenchman 
and  the  two  natives,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
Beaux-Arts. 

True  or  false,  the  history  of  this  treasure  must 
not  be  forgotten.  At  all  times  human  credulity 
has  had  a  weakness  for  hidden  treasures.  The 
reader  may  remember  the  stir  that  was  made  by 
the  reported  treasure  which  was  believed  to  be 
hidden  in  the  ground  surrounding  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Denis.  The  authorities  ordered  a  search  to 
be  made,  but  nothing  was  found.  But  it  was 
especially  after  the  Revolution  that  the  stories  of 
hidden  treasure  turned  the  heads  of  the  people.' 
In  some  cases  there  appeared  to  be  foundation 
for  the  reports.  Many  noble  families,  it  is  said, 
at  the  moment  of  leaving  for  exile,  afraid  of  takiug 
their  jewels  with  them,  preferred  tp  bury  them 
secretly  in  the  hope  of  finding  them  again  on  their 
return.  The  fear  of  domiciliary  visits  led  others 
to  secure  their  valuables  in  the  same  way.  Now, 
as  many  of  the  nobility  who  are  said  to  have  hid- 
den their  property  were  either  executed  or  never 
came  back  from  exile,  it  results  that  their  treas- 
ures were  lost  or  stolen.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  a  strange  adventure  is  stated  to  have 
happened  to  a  tradesman  in  Paris  named  Pauvert, 
who  in  the  year  1798  was  placed  by  an  individual 
who  signed  himself  Saint-Firmin  in  the  secret  of 
the  researches  which  he  was  making  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  small  casket  containing  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  crowns.  It  is  not  said  if  the  treas- 
ure was  ever  discovered. 

Very  different  was  the  old  Comte  Villiers  de 
l'lsle-Adam,  father  of  the  well-known  writer,  and 
one  of  the  most  original  figures  of  the  Restoration. 
Persuaded,  and  not  without  an  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  discovery  of  his  family,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Brittany,  was  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  a  treasure  hidden  under  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
numerous  castles  which  he  formerly  possessed, 
he  began  by  making  explorations  of  his  own 
account  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They 
were  not  successful,  but  the  decrease  of  his  little 
fortune  did  not  discourage  him,  and  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  extending  his  researches  not  only  upon 
his  own  account,  but  also  on  that  of  others  who 
were  believed  to  have  treasures.  He  established 
himself  in  a  little,  broken-down  house  at  Saint- 
Brieuc,  and  styled  himself  the  ''Discoverer  of 
Treasures."  Being  learned  in  armoral  bearings, 
he  showered  his  circulars  on  all  sides,  not  only  on 
the  noble  families  whom  the  Revolution  had  plun- 
dered, but  also  on  those  families  who  were  s£ill  in 
possession  of  their  fortune,  but  who  desired  to 
increase  it. 

Everybody  knew  that  Villiers  was  a  perfectly 
honest  man ;  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  soon  found  customers.  Numerous  families  of 
the  nobility  took  great  interest  in  his  enterprise. 
His  strange  "Cabinet  d'affairs"  worked  well  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Restoration,  but  it  then  grad- 
ually died  out  without  any  practical  result  being 
obtained  from  the  researches.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  seekers  of  treasure  are  rarely 
happy  in  their  explorations.  Some  say  it  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  method.others  to  a  lack  of  documents ; 
but  perhaps  we  shall  be  nearer  the  mark  if  we 
attribute  it  to  the  scarcity  of  treasures,  which  are 
all  more  or  less  imaginary.  Most  of  the  treasures 
are  brought  to  light  by  accident.  For  example,  a 
laborer  in  the  fields  may  come  across  a  vase  con- 
taining more  gold  coins  and  medals  than  were 
ever  discovered  by  the  seekers.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  found  believers  who  have  reduced  them- 
selves to  misery  and  ruin  in  their  pursuit  of  treas- 
ures. 

Villiers  stillbelieved  in  the  existence  of  treasures, 
but  this  delusion  was  not  shared  by  the  swindlers 
of  Barcelona,  who  although  well  known  never 
failed  to  make  dupes  among  all  classes  in  France. 
At  one  moment  it  was  a  letter  from  a  fictitious 
jailer,  in  which  an  ex-Carlist  officer,  condemned 
to  several  years'  imprisonment,  secretly  informed 
one  that  before  his  arrest  he  was  able  to  cross  the 
frontier  with  the  funds  of  his  regiment;  that 
the  funds  were  hidden  in  France  in  a  place  known 
only  to  himself,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  disclose 
the  spot  on  the  receipt  of  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  francs.  On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
a  jailer,  it  was  a  daughter  of  the  Carlist  officer, 
who,  not  having  sufficient  money  to  take  her  to 
France,  solicited  one  to  help  her  make  the  journey 
and  bring  back  the  treasure,  which  would  be 
divided  among  them.  Of  course,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  affair. 

The  natives  of  Tunis  who  pretend  that  they  have 
found  the  treasure  of  Esehmoun  have  better  titles 
to  public  confidence.  They  did  not  address  them- 
selves to  private  persons  in  order  to  share  the 
fruit  of  their  researches,  but  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  state.  A  functionary  of  the  Beaux- 
Arts,  delegated  by  the  Residency,  will  be  present 
at  the  next  exploration,  which  will  soon  take 
place.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  get  better  results 
than  those  of  St.  Denis,  which,  instead  of  treasure, 
produced  nothing  but  bones,  dust  and  ridicule.— 
London  Globe. 
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[A   Estey  Organs  furnish  the  best  music 
IB  because  of  the  way  they  stay  in  tune 
A     and  because  of  the  way  they  wear. 
The  world's  greatest  musicians 
fri         have  endorsed  them. 


OMAN 


ESTEY 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
ESTEY  ORGAN  CO. 
BRATTLE  BO  RO 
VT. 
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Take 
Our 

I  OUR  MONEY 


Watch 


GASH 


Read  this  adver- 
tisement and  learn 
how  to  make  money 
without  in  vesting  a 
cent* 


Or  Any  of  the  Articles  Mentioned  Below: 
PRINTING-PRESS    CAMERA    TELEPHONE    TELESCOPE    VIOLIN    BRASS  CORNET 
RAZOR   TYPEWRITER    STEAM-ENGINE    RIFLE    DIAMOND  RINGS  SIWCASH 

Our  Watch  is  a  good  one.  It  is  fitted  with  an  American  movement,  and  keeps 
correct  time.  We  have  it  in  two  styles,  solid  Silverine  and  Gold-plated.  We  give  this 
beautiful  watch  or  either  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  for  selling 
only  15  packages  of  our  perfume  at  10  cents  per  package.  Our  perfume 
is  something  that  does  sell,  and  you  can  sell  it  quickly,  as  we  give  a 
fine  gold-plated  ring  to  every  person  who  buys  perfume  from  you. 
Order  the  perfume  at  once  and  earn  one  of  our  costly  premiums.  We 
send  the  perfume  post-paid,  also  our  Grand  Premium- List,  which  fully 
explains  everything  about  our  perfume  and  premiums. 

Don't  send  us  a  cent.   We  trust  you.   When  the  perfume  is  sold,  send 
us  the  money  and  we  will  send  you  the  premium  that  you  select.  g^Cash 
Commission.  If  you  do  not  want  a  premium,  we  will  let  you  keep  over 
half  of  the  money.   We  mean  business  and  we  will  treat  you  right. 
POSTMAN  TRADING  CO.,  102  Plymouth  Place,  Dept.  M-44,  Chicago,  III. 


READY  FOB  USB 


OPENS  THE  PORES 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  curative  power 
ot  the  Bnckeve  Folding  Until  Cabinet.  All  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  Turkish,  Vapor  and  Medicated  Baths 
may  be  hart  at  home  at  a  trifling  cost.  Properly  taken, 
every  pore  is  opened  and  the  medicated  vapors  are 
naturally  absorbed,  strengthening  the  entire  body. 
The  Buckeye  Bath  Cabinet  is  manufactured  at  our 
own  factory  under  personal  supervision.  The  Cab- 
inet is  NuppUed  with  a  door  and  an  opening  for  the 
arm,  convenient  for  bathers  in  removing  perspiration 
from  the  face  or  otherwise  adding  to  their  comfort. 
It  is  absolutely  germ-proof  and  needs  no  care,  and  is 
light  and  simple  in  construction.  We  sell  on  approval 
to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Price  go. 00,  including  Alcohol  Safety  Stove  and 
Recipes  for  all  kinds  of  medicated  baths.  LADIES 
should  have  our  Complexion  Steamer,  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cabinet.  The  only  sure  metliod  of 
drawing  away  all  impurities,  leaving  the  skin  clear 
xtra    AGENTS  and  SALESMEN— We  want  agents  and  salesmen  to  i 


and  soft  as  velvet.  Price  gl.00  extra.   .. —  ~  .-          ■•  -   -=T~S—.-  -=  -yi-^-rt 

us  in  every  section  and  we  offer  monev -making  terms  to  active  men  and  women.  1 11LL — Descriptive  Bookie' 
and  testimonials  to  all  who  write.  Address  MULLESKOPP  <fc  McCKEERY,  98Z  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio- 


BIRTHDAY  RING 


DEWEY  PUZZLE 


A  PRIZE  (without  money  or  conditions) 
FOR  EVERY  CORRECT  A/VSWE/?. 
I  To  all  who  find  in  the  accompanying  Dewey  Puzzle  two  faces,  mark  them,  I 

 land  return  to  as,  we  will  give  at  once  an  exquisite  Tiffany  Style  simulative  I  

Opal  or  Ruby  Stick  Fin,  FREE,  and  will  also  send  you  12  ten-cent  packages  of  Imperishable  Perfume, 
to  sell  for  us,  if  you  can.  When  sold,  return  our  money  and  we  will  give  you  FREE  your  choice  of  a 
Heavily  Plated  Chain  Bracelet,  with  padlock,  or  a  Solid  Gold  Shell  Belcher  Birthday  Ring.  Simply  in- 
terpret puzzle,  and  we  send  yourpnzewithoutmoneyor  price.  Write  at  once.  Don't  put  off  till 
tomorrowwhatcanbedone today.  NATIONAL,  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  237, DETROIT,  MICH. 


144  PIECE 


FREE 


ruily  decorated  &  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 
this  handsome  dinner  set  aud  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
lingour  Fills.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  beautiful  dinner 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  theextraordinary  offer  we  Bend 
to  every  person  taking1  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  forconstipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  six 
boxes  of  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box  write  to-day  and  we  send  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send 


onedozen  plated  tea  spoons  together  with,  our  offer  of  a  144  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  isreceived.  This  is  alibi 
eral  inducement  to  every  lady  in  the  land  &  all  who  received  the  spoons  &  cUnnerset  for  selling  our  Pillsare  delighted 
AMERICAN  MEDICINE  COMPANY.  DEPT.  X,  ' 


you 
lit 

__  ng  our  Pills  are  delightec__ 
32  WEST  I3th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
ship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Save  agents  profits.  30  days 
free  trial.  117.500  sold.  Warranted 
80  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

940.00  Arlington  for  $14.00 

$45.00  Arlington  for  916.00 

$60.00  Kenwood  for  $21.60 

Other  Machines  at  $8,  *   &  $11.60 

.   I  Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials 

B  free.  Write  at  once  for  our  speoial 

freightoffer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
158-164 W.VanBurenSt.,B-  7,  Chicago,Ill. 

DK.RWILHOFTS  (ORIGINAL) 

IAQX5  SYRINGE. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRTNGE. 

Its  principle  of  action— that  of  IXJECTIOV 
and  SUCTIO.V— assures  a  thorough  cleansing. 

ALL  in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber  ;  always 
ready  for  instant  use.  Our  illustrated  booklet, 
"Ireful  Jn  formation  forWomeib"fre* 
DR.  F.  WILHOFT,  555  Mott  Ave.,  New  York. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Wotnb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Artdrt-aa  DR.  BYK.  Kans:>»City.  Mo. 

PATENT  secured  or  money  oil  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
fAiEfll  COLLAMEK  &  CO.,  1040  F.  St., Wash., D.  C. 


.VMUSIC  IN  THE  AIR! 

I'd  leave  ma  nappy  home  for  you 
The  girl  I  loved  fnSun  nyTennenset; 
I  don't  care  If  you  never  wake  up 
I'mthe  warmest  member  In  theland 
just  tell  her  that  I  loved  her  too 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  telegraph  my 
I'm  glad  I  met  you  Mary  [baby 
•Fust  as  the  Sun  went  down 
She  was  happy  till  who  met  you 
Mid  the  green  field*  of  Virginia 

care  If  youtiever  come  bach 
line  In  the  old  town  to-night 
_  __  you  do  the  rag-time  dauee 
When  you  ain't  got  no  money  you  necd'nt  eoinearound 


Z^^^^^^^n  ifc  J?\*  1  don't  co 
•3^0-  yVO>AIIottln 
%T  \\    V  n    *    When  yc 


When  a  Xlgger  makes  100 

99  goes  on  his  back 
The  home  of  the  girl  I  love 
I  love  you  In  the  same  old 
Because  I  love  you  [way 
Get  your  money's  worth 


it  u in my'«  Little  Pumpkin 

Colored  Coonn 
She  wbh  bred  in  old  Ken. 
How  I  love  my  Lu  f tucky 
On  the  bank*  ofthe  Wabash 
Just  one  girl 


Our  new  song  books  contain  all  the  above  songs;  also 
many  others.  We  will  send  sample  song  book  with  one 
piece  sheet  music,  catalogue  of  1600  songs,  and  our  16 
page  magazine  3  months,  all  for  10  cents.  We  will  also 
send  you  a  $1.00  Due  Bill  which  entitles  you  to  $1.00  worth 
of  goods  free  from  our  list.  This  firm  is  reliable- 
Song  Supply  Co.  373  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

SE1NT  FREE 

UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS  SENT  FREE. 

Address  Box  818,  WECi  ON,  MASS. 


PATENTS 


S.H. Evans, lOlOFst  Washington ,D.C.  Ad- 
vice as  to  patentability  free.  Ho  attorney's 
fee  until  patent  is  allowed.   Circular  free. 


MAECH  1,  1900 
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TF  you  look  at  a  dozen  com- 
mon lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth' s  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass,"  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac- 
beth's  don't;  you  can't  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty ;  you  can't  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth's  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sick  headache.  Food  doesn't  di- 
gest well,  appetite  poor,  bowels  con- 
stipated, tongue  coated.  It's  your 
liver!  Ayer's  Pills  are  liver  pills, 
easy  and  safe.  They  cure  dyspep- 
sia, biliousness.  25c.  All  Druggists. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beautiful 
brown  or  rich  black  ?   Then  use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE 

50  cts.  of  Druggists,  or  R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.  nashuai  N.  H. 


WATCH™  CHAIN 


For  a  Few  Hours'  Work. 

We  give  this  Silver  Nickel-plat- 
ed Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm,  to  boya  and  girls  for 
selling  1 '/>  dozen  packages  of 
"DOVENSHIllE,"  the  Sachet 
Wonder,  a  fad  throughout  Eng- 
land. Finest  Imported  English 
Sachet  Perfume.  Sellson  sight. 
No  money  required.  Send  your 
full  address  and  we  will  for- 
ward the  Perfume  post-paid, 
also  a  large  Premium  Cata- 
logue. You  eell  it  among  your 
neighbors  at  10c  each,  send  us 
the  money  and  we  send  you  this  Watch  or  any  other 
premium  you  select.  Cash  commission  if  preferred.  If 
you  write  TO-DAY  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  jeweled 
Scarf  or  Stick  Pin  absolutely  free  in  addition. 
STANDARD  IMPORTIJffi  CO.,     Dept.  A,  28  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 

This  firm  is  well  known  for  its  honest  goods  and  premiums. 


1000  for  BOYS 

Send  ten  cents   for  three 
months  trial  subscription  to 

THE 

AMERICAN  BOY 

a  practical  magazine  for  boys. 
Departments;  Short  Stories,  Suc- 
cessful Boys,  What  Boys  are  do- 
ing, Talks  on  Business —  (Insur- 
ance, Savings  Banks,  Book  Keep- 
ing, etc.)  Boys  as  money-makers, 

a.  u.  sraAQUE,  Ed,.,,.  ™6       in  th?  °ffl.ce<  "'ore,  fac- 

Tory,  home,  church  and  school, 
Games  and  Sport,  The  Boys*  Library,  The  Boy  Journalist,  Print- 
er, Collector, — (Stamps,  coins,  curios,  etc.,)  Photographer,  Me- 
chanic,Scientist, Orator  and  Debater,  Boys  and  Animals,  Prizes 
and  Puzzles.  Interesting,  instructive,  pure,  elevating,  inspiring. 

£1  OOO  In  Cash  Prizes  and  a  choice  from  300  elegant  prem- 
iums given  for  subscribers.  The  magazine  canvasses  for  itself. 
You  need  but  show  it.  The  best  paper  ever  issued  for  boys. 
References  in  every  city.  41.00  a  year.  Trial  3  mos.  sub.  for  10c. 
S PRAGUE  PUB*C  CO.  13e   MaJ.  Blrfg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  Defy  the  World 

to  produce  as  good  a  wheel  as  the  Arlington  &  Oak  wood. 
Strictly  high-grade,  quality,  material  and  construction 
unsurpassed.  A  marvel  of  beauty  and  strength,  thor- 
m  I  o  cn%s>  n  oughly  tested  and  fully  guavan- 

*DlU  Jf^mmmmm^  teed.  Shipped  anywhere  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices 
Money  refunded  if  not 
l  as  represented. 
I  No  money  in  advance. 
1  $35  "Arlington'  $16.50 
$40  "Arlington"  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 
We  belong  to  no  trust  or  combine— employ  no  agents. 
You  pay  but  one  small  profit— and  our  enormous  cash 
sales  enable  us  to  give  the  best  value  ever  offered.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.  Van  Bar  en  St.,  B-7 ,     Chicago.  Ills. 


GUITAR,  MANDOLIN, 

VIOLIN,  BANJO,  PIANO  and 

flRHAM  Seif-Tau^ht,  without  Notes,  by 
VRUH11  Figure  Music.    Big  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Self-Instructors  and  Instruments 
sent  FREE-    We  ship  the  first  Inetrumen  t  lo 
each  locality  at  a  big  discount,  simply  to  adver- 
tise oar  goods  and  establish  a  trade.  Address 

E.  C.HOWE,  459  Bay  State  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


WANTED 


Eeliable  men  or  women  to  sell  our 
goods  to  the  consumer  in  com- 
munities from  1,001)  to  10,000  pop- 
^■v-vVv^V-w^-w  ulation;  permauent  employment  at 
good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  COFFEE 
*  TEA  CO.,  SOI  South  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Whole  I,1°strated-  Thousand!  of  interesting 
mm  a  ■     -  views  in  all  cities  and  countries,  for  Stere. 

■MIT  <■»  ul  f\  opticon  exhibitions.   Paving  business  for 
II  \Jl  |V|  men  with  little  capital.   Particulars  and 
256  page  Mngle  Lantern  boot  free. 
MeAXLISTER,  5irb-.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CASH 


for  acceptable  Ideas.    State  If  patented 
THE  PATENT  EE  COED,  Baltimore,  Ul.  ' 


OUR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

THE  HARD-WORK  PLAN 

From  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty 

To  the  highest  heights  of  fame, 
From  obscureness  of  position 

To  a  bright  and  shining  name, 
From  the  mass  of  human  beings 

Who  compose  the  common  clan, 
You  can  earn  your  way  to  greatness 

By  the  hard-work  plan. 

'Twas  the  key  to  Lincoln's  progress, 

'Twas  the  route  to  Webster's  fame; 
And  Garfield  by  this  method 

To  distinction  laid  his  claim; 
And  all  earth's  noblest  heroes, 

Since  this  old  world  first  began, 
Have  earned  their  way  to  honor 

By  the  hard-work  plan. 

I  knew  a  rich  old  banker's  son 

Who  had  no  aim  in  view  ' 
But  just  to  sit  around  and  loaf; 

'Twas  all  he  had  to  do. 
"The  'old  man,'  "  he  said,  "will  keep  me," 

And  "I  don't  have  to  pay." 
He  earns  his  bread  and  butter  now 

At  fifty  cents  a  day. 

And  then  I  knew  another  lad ; 

His  folks  had  money,  too; 
He  didn't  sit  around  and  "loaf," 

But  found  some  work  to  do. 
The  neighbors  all  were  proud  of  him; 

Said  they,  "He'll  make  a  man." 
He  earned  his  way  to  greatness 

By  the  hard-work  plan. 

60  read  the  lives  of  men  of  note, 

Consider  their  success ; 
What  gave  them  wealth  and  eminence? 

Did  luck  or  genius  bless  ? 
Biography  will  tell  us  that 

The  race  through  which  they  ran 
Was  the  contest  known  to  history 

As  the  hard-work  plan. 

Don't  worry  over  genius; 

Don't  say  you  have  no  brain ; 
Don't  sit  and  watch  the  stars  of  hope 

Till  the  clouds  bring  up  a  rain; 
But  up  and  toil  along  the  road, 

And  travel  with  the  van, 
And  earn  your  way  to  greatness 

By  the  hard-work  plan. 

—Jonathan  Jones,  in  Success. 


THE  WORLD  BEAUTIFUL 

The  period  that  is  somewhat  heart- 
lessly designated  by  conventional 
fashion  as  being  "in  mourning" 
represents  a  true  feeling  distorted 
from  its  finer  place.  No  one  can  see  a 
friend  pass  that  mystic  change  called  death, 
and  experience  the  silence  and  absence  of 
the  visible  presence,  without  entering  into 
deep  and  sacred  experiences  which  instinc- 
tively demand  solitude  and  seclusion.  Prob- 
ably those  who  are  nearest  to  the  one 
departed  share  very  largely  in  the  experi- 
ence on  which  the  departed  one  enters. 
Only  if  we  came  into  a  truer  perception  of 
the  nature  of  death  we  should  find  this 
period  to  be  one  not  of  mourning,  but  of 
exaltation;  of  being  lifted  into  sacred  joy; 
into  a  glorious  consciousness  of  unspeakable 
beauty ;  of  being  caught  up  with  rapt  gaze 
to  the  mount  of  vision. 

It  is  curious  that  into  the  Christian  faith 
has  crept  and  persisted  the  pagan  trace  that 
continually  speaks  of  death  as  "the  end"  of 
life,  the  end  of  the  work  in  which  the  per- 
son is  engaged,  and  of  the  one  who  has  gone 
on  as  "at  rest  in  the  grave."  The  immortal 
spirit  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  body 
that  it  has  left.  He  is  not  dead;  he  has 
simply  emerged  from  the  physical  form  that 
he  tenanted,  and  which  was  the  temporary 
instrument  through  which  he  worked.  We 
talk  of  "spiritual  beings"  as  of  a  race  apart 
from  and  different  from  ourselves ;  but  we 
are  spiritual  beings  or  we  are  nothing.— 
Lilian  Whiting,  in  Boston  Budget. 

4. 

THE  PRINCESS'  GIFT 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  gra- 
cious manner  and  kindness  of  the  future 
queen  of  England,  the  "dear  princess,"  as 
she  is  lovingly  called  by  the  people  of 
England,  but  perhaps  none  is  more  touch- 
ing than  this  little  incident  in  connection 
with  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  daughters. 

When  the  bride  returned  to  Marlborough 
House  after  the  marriage  ceremony  her 
mother  asked  for  her  bouquet.  In  the  after- 
noon, when  the  last  farewell  had  been  said, 
and  the  last  guest  had  departed,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  summoned  her  carriage,  and  drove 
to  one  of  the  great  London  hospitals,  where 
her  face  was  well  known.  She  passed  im- 
mediately to  the  children's  ward,  and  going 
from  bed  to  bed,  gave  each  little  sufferer 
a  flower  from  the  bride's  bouquet. 

The  small,  wan  faces  lighted  up  with  joy 
at  the  sight  of  the  princess  and  the  beautiful 
flowers,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  who 
derived  the  most  pleasure  from  the  kind  act 
—the  sick  babies  who  received  the  gift  or 
the  royal  lady  who  bestowed  it.— Success. 


Crescent 
Bicycles 

For  1900 

YEAR  after  year  has  seen  the 
rise  of  CRESCENT  fame 
and  popularity,  until  to-day  it 
rests  far  above  the  plane  of 
doubtful  values.  No  other 
wheel  has  been  so  widely  ac- 
cepted or  so  popular  in  prices. 
Crescent  value  is  instantly  rec- 
ognized, while  Crescent  prices 
are  known  by  their  fairness  and 
firmness. 

Bevel  Gear  Chainless  Models,  $60 
Adults'  Chain  Models,  $25,  $26  and  $35 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Models,  $25 


SEND  FOR  CRESCENT 
CATALOGUE  FOR  1900 


AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

Western  Wheel  Sales  Department 

SOI  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
36  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


F/j 


Find 
Your  Level. 

'Are  you  wasting  your  time  in  <* 
'lowly  position   when  you   should  Y-^li  ^ 
'  occupy  a  higher  one?  If  you  are  tied 
'  to  uncongenial  work  you  can  fit  your- 
1  self  for  a  better  position  without  loss  oi 
\  present  salary. 

Change  Your  Occupation. 

1  Thorough  courses  in  Mechanical  or  J 
Architectural    lftraught  In  g, 
i  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam.  , 

or  Civil  Engineering,  etc., 
Cby  mall.    Write  for  circular. 
*'  A  The  International 

Correspondence  Schools, 
"    Box   859.  Scronton, 


m^fm)  fmM*  W  AHFAK%)  XTl  l'ie  bigness  world 
■  m   #lffK/II/you  must  have  a  thor- 

ough knowledge  of  your  work.  Study  at  home  in  leisure 
hours,  and  we  guarantee  to  lit  you  for  a  responsible,  high 
salaried  position  through  the  best  course  in  the  world  of 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical.  Mechanical,  Steam, 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineering;  Met- 
allurgy, Art.  Architecture,  Practical 
Newspaper  Work, English  Branches, 
Stenography,  Machine  Design  and 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Low  price  ; 
easy  terms.  Sent  free  to  those  who 
enroll  now,  a  complete  drawing 
outfit  worth  $11.10,  or  other  prem- 
iums. Mention  subjects  interested 
in  when  writing  to 
The  United  Correspondence  Schools 
154  5th  Ave,,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue  72. 


$18  to  $35 


WEEKLY  I  MEN  and  WOMEN, 

and  Expenses.  J  At  Home  or  Traveling. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind..  made  $927.50  first  6 
months.  Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J.,  $238  first 
month.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Texas,  $12.60  first 
2  hours.  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  $144  in 
i  weeks.    Mrs.  Hitchoox,  $222,  besides 
housekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy, 
$84.00  while  teaching. 

LET  US  START  YOU— No 
experience  needed.  Our  agents 
made  over  $47,000.00  last 
month  supplying  the  enormous 
demand  for  our  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet,  and  appointing 
agents.  Wonderful  Seller.  Every- 
body buys — business  men,  families  and  physicians.  No 
scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.    WRITE  TODAY 
for  Our  Proposition,  New  Plan,  etc.,  FREE.  Address, 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  4?  World  B'ld'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
[®W£=*s»  WASHER  on  trial  and 

jjjr  no  money  paid  until  it  is 

perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  Bweet  and 
||f  white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


a  g  a         Soiled   and  faded  carpets, 

■  ■    1b  AM  St\      ■  XVA  dosses  and  clothing  of  all 

Y  %J  U  Lr  V  w    111 kiDds  10  look  likc  new-  No 

"  experience  necessary  to  get 
beautiful  colora  that  won't 
Freeze,  Boil  or  Wash  Opt 
— '  with  Tonk's  French  Dyes. 
Each  package  colors  from  one  to  four  pounds  according  to  shade.  To  intro- 
duce them  give  name  of  jour  dealer  and  we  will  aend  you  6  packages  for  40o 
or  1  for  10c.    Bay  whether  for  wool  or  cotton.  Address 

FRENCH  DYE  CO.,    Box  464,    VASSAR,  MICH. 


Dye 
30  minutes 


I THERE  IS  NOTHING 
1  BETTER  FOR  THE 
OVERWORKED  COL- 
!  LEGE  GIRL  OR  SCHOOL 
1  TEACHER  THAN  A 
DAILY  SPIN  ON  A 
CRAWFORD  BICYCLE 

1900  Crawfords, 

$30  and  $40 

Juvenile  Crawfords, 

$20  and  $25 

Send  for  1900  Catalogue. 
The  American  Bicycle  Co. 

Spaulding  Sales  Dept. 

88  Chambers  St.,  N.  V. 


MPERIAL 

WHEELS 


Have  assembled 
all  that  capital, 
skill  and  integ- 
rity   offer.  A 
wheel  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and 
which  makes  a 
'short  vacation  a  daily  possibility. 

Send  for  Imperial  Catalogue 

SHOWING  OUR  J900  MODELS  FOR 
$25,  $30,  $40  and  $45 

St.  Sk  ik 

AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

Eastern  Office:  SPAULDINQ  SALES  DEPT. 

S3  Chambers  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Western  Office:  AMES  &  FROST  SALES  DEPT. 

Blackhawk  St.  and  Cherry  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WALTHAM  SniVid 

Watches  are  the  best.  Read 
our  great  bargain:  Cut  this 
out  and  send  ft  to  us  with 
your  address  and  we  will 
send  you  C.  O.  J>.  for  ex- 
amination before  paying 
one  cent,  One  beautiful  14  K. 
gold  plated,  double  hunting 
case  watch,  stem  wind  and 
set,!,  ad  ic»'  or  Gents*  size, 
fitted  with  fine  jeweled 
works;  a  guaranteed  time- 
keeper, equal  in  appearance 
to  a  $50.00  gold  filled  watch 
[warranted  for  20years.  If  sat- 
isfactory pay  express  agent 
#3.98  and  charges.  Address 


WE 


PAY  SIS  A  WEKK  AtiD  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
I  Hi  eJlIO  rigs  to  Intruiluee  flnr  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stamp.  .U  VELLE  J1KG.  CO*  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 


■ 
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The  Palm 

is  awarded  byall  judgesof  mechanical 
excellence  to 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches. 

They  are  made  to  endure  and  tell 
time  accurately.  All  jewelers  sell 
them  in  cases  to  suit.  Ask  your 
jeweler  why  the  Elgin  is  the  best 
watch. 

An  Elgin  loatcft  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

"The  Ways  of  a  Watch" — our  new 
booklet — sent  anyone  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


LOTS  OF 
MAIL 
..FREE.. 


THIS  IS  A 
BIG OFFER 

BEAD  IT* 


Put  your  name  and  address  in  our  guar- 
anteed Agents  Directory  which  goes  whirl- 
ing all  over  America  to  firms,  who  will 
send  you  free  samples  of  papers,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  medicines,  etc., etc, 
_  You  will  receive  lots  of  mail.  We  must 
lave  50,000  new  names  at  once  for  «ur  Directory.no  matter  how 
great  the  cost  will  be  to  us;  we  must  have  the  names,  and  in  or- 
der to  obtain  them  quickly,  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail, 
Free  of  Cost,  all  of  the  following  named  goods:  One  fine 
Map  of  the  U.  S.,  36  New  Songs,  Pictures  of  all  the 
Presidents,  25  Pictures  of  Actresses,  12  Comic  Pic- 
tures, One  Coin  Value  Guide,  One  Stamp  Value 
Guide,  6  Best  Agents'  Articles,  (worth  $1.50)  One  large 
Catalogue,  (scarce  goods)  and  a  One  Dollar  Due  Bill, 
which  entitles  you  to  $1.00  worth  of  goods,  abso- 
lutely free  from  our  list.  HOW  CAN  WE  DO  IT?  This 
Grand  Offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  goods.  We  want  you  to 
trade  with  us  regularly,  and  recommend  us  to  your  friends.  We 
know  you  will  surely  do  it  when  ycu  g?rt  these  goods.  Send 
your  name  and  address  today  and  enclose  10  cents  (coin  or 
stamps)  to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.  Just  as  soon  as  we  re- 
ceive your  letter  we  will  send  all  of  the  above  mentioned  goods 
to  you.  *This  is  a  tremendous  of^er.  Don't  wait,  write  today. 
Address  your  letter  to  AGENT*  DIRECTORY  CO., 
878  Dearborn  Street,  Dept.  M-44  CHICAGO,  JXL. 

Ladies' or  Gents1  size  WATCHES,  RINGS,  WATCH-CHAINS 
»  H  AND  CHARMS,  &c.    As  a  grand 
B—  M  -    premium,  any  one  can  earn  this 
r  Hi  r  r  Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting 
[L  L-  Case    Stem   Winder  Watch, 
m    m  m  Charm  and  Chain ,  a  perfect  time- 

keeper, by  selling  our  ELEC* 
TRIC  LA/IP  WICKS.  They  can 
be  sold  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No  trim- 
ming: ;  no  smoke ;  no  smell. 

OUR  SPECIAL  90-DAY  OF- 
FER, which  is  apart  from  the 
above :  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  we  will  send 
you  20  wicks,  postpaid ;  sell  them 
at  5  cts.  each 
and  remit  us 
$i,  and  we 
will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  WATCH- 
CHAIN  AND  CHARM,  also  a 
HandsomeGold  Finished  Ring. 
ELECTRICAL  WICK  CO., 
Dept.  T,  Orange,  N.  J. 

dpera.lc!rss  CUT  IN  TWO 

Musical  Instruments  of  all  Kinds 

fine  toned  and  of  beautiful  construction,  work 
manship  and  finish.  Shipped  direct  from  factory 
at  wholesale  prices  C.  O.  D,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination. We  have  the  best  for  the  least  money. 
A  sweet  toned  Mandolin,  finely 
finished  in  mahogany  and 
maple,  9  ribs,  $4.00,  deal- 
ers ask  $8.00;  high  grade 
Guitar  $3.90.worth*6.00; 
StradivariusModelViolin, 
case  and  f  u  11  outfit,  $8.15 
i  equal  to  any  sold  at  86.50 ; 
\  Banjos  $1.25  and  up;| 
|  Graphophones  $5  and  up.  I 

PIANOS  ORGANS 

sent  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL.  AJ330 
high  grade  Kenwood  Piano  #155.  A  875, 
Organ  $88.50.  Pianosaslow  as  S1804 
Organs  down  to  $31.75.  All  instruments  guaranteed. 
Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Address. 
CASH  BUYERS'UNION,  160  W.VanBuren St.,B-  7,  Chicajo 


Solid  COLD 

ftlated  Bracelet  sent 
ngosets  of  ourlAD.PS 

ror2-5c.&  set;  (each  pin 
Jewel,)  Simply  send 
we  will  send  yon  the 
sold, send  us  the  money 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is 


or  SilVER 

free  to  any  one  for  sell- 
GOLO  plated  Dress  Pins 
set  with  an  exquisite 
your  name  &  address  & 
pins  postpaid.  When 
&  we  will  Bend  you  the 
beautifully  engraved  & 


the  lock  opens  with  a  dainty  little  key.  "We  trust  you  &  will 
take  back  all  the  pins  you  cannot  Bell.   Write  to-day. 

THE  MAXWELL  CO.,  Dept.  555,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

$1,000  YEARLY  SALARY 

PAYABLE  WEEKLY  WITH  EXPENSES 

MEN  or  WOMEN  to  represent  ns  in  their  own  state. 
Yoar  duties  to  take  charge  of  solicitors  and  attend  to 
collection*.  NO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED.  Send  Stamp  for 
Application  Rlank.  CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  -OS  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


P  II  tf»  O  Litest  and  Popular.—  "I 
JklllUllX  "Hello  M»B«bT,r'-JuslOoe 
WWI1WW  Sh,  Met  You, "••She  Wis  En 


r. —  "Breik  the  News  to  Mother." 
One  Uui,""She  W.B  Bippf  T!U 
:  .».t  You," "She  WuBredln01dKenruckj,""Ja3ti. 
the  Sue  Wcdi  Down,"  -There's  Where  mj  Heart  Is  To-night,"  and  neanj 
200  others,  ud  our  new  -'Ouide  to  Mtrrlsre,"  ell  for  10  CENTS, 
loo  good  to  miss.    WALKER  PUBLISHING  CO. ,  (D),  CHICAGO. 


WATCH 

PROTECTOR1 

Mailed  Tor  15  cents,  b  tamps  or  coin. 
Secures  yoar  watch  from  pickpocket?. 

ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16-page,  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
je*r  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addressee  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOLRNALj  4806  Ea*ton  Atc.  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


FAMILY  RECORD 

gold.  Tremendous  seller.  Agf 


A  beautiful  picture;  rich 
colors ;  background  solid 
gold.~"Tremendbus  seller.  Agents  delighted.  Sample  free 
for  12  cents  to  pay  postage  and  advertising,  nine  for  81, 
post-paid.    HOME  AJ£T  PICTURE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

"THE  NICKEL  SPEAKER"  5* cu!'  a  copy: 

60  new  pieces  each  month,  for  all  grades.  Toledo,  Iowa. 


SMILES 

MEN  AND  OWLS 

(A  rhyme  for  small  people.) 
The  owl  sits  on  its  perch  all  day 

And  winks  its  solemn  eyes; 
And  people  look  at  it,  and  say, 

The  owl  is  very  wise. 

To  man  is  given  the  gift  of  speech, 

Likewise  the  power  to  think ; 
While  lordly  man  can  loudly  preach, 

The  owl  can  only  blink. 

If  owls  that  never,  day  or  night. 
Say  more  than  just  "Too-woo," 

Could  talk  as  men  can  talk,  they  might 
Sometimes  seem  foolish,  too. 
— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Times-Herald. 


A  MARKET  FOR  OLD  HATS 

The  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Nic- 
obars,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  Andamans,  has  been  but 
little  explored,  though  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  offer  very 
interesting  peculiarities  to  the  ethnologist. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these,  and  one 
which  seriously  affects  the  trade  of  the  islands,  is 
the  passion  for  old  hats,  which,  without  exception, 
pervades  the  whole  framework  of  society.  No 
one  is  exempt  from  it.  Young  and  old,  chief  and 
subject  alike,  endeavor  to  outvie  one  another  in  the 
singularity  of  shape,  no  less  than  in  the  number 
of  old  hats  they  can  acquire  during  their  lifetime- 
On  a  fine  morning  at  the  Jficobars  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  islands  dotted  over  with  canoes, 
in  each  of  which  the  noble  savage,  with  nothing 
on  but  the  conventional  slip  of  cloth  and  a  tall 
white  hat  with  a  black  band,  may  be  watched 
catching  fish  for  his  daily  meal.  Second-hand  hats 
are  in  most  request,  new  ones  being  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and -disfavor. 

This  curious  passion  is  so  well  known  that 
traders  from  Calcutta  make  annual  excursions  to 
the  Nicobars  with  cargoes  of  old  hats,  which  they 
barter  for  cocoanuts,  the  only  product  of  these 
islands.  A  good  tall  white  hat  with  a  black 
band  brings  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  good  cocoa- 
nuts.  Intense  excitement  pervaaes  the  islands 
while  the  trade  is  going  on,  and  fancy  prices  are 
often  asked  and  obtained.  It  seems  curious  that 
in  these  far-away  regions  so  good  a  market  should 
be  found  for  cast-off  articles  of  civilized  wearing 
apparel.— The  Golden  Rule. 


THE  OBLIGING  CLERK 

She  sailed  into  the  telegraph-office  and  rapped 
on  the  counter.  The  clerk  remembered  that  she 
had  been  there  about  ten  minutes  before  as  he 
came  forward  to  meet  her.  He  wondered  what 
she  wanted  this  time. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "let  me  have  that  telegram  I 
wrote  just  now;  I  forgot  something  very  im- 
portant. I  wanted  to  underscore  the  w7ords 
'perfectly  lovely'  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
that  bracelet.  Will  it  cost  anything  extra?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  handed  her 
the  message. 

The  young  lady  drew  two  heavy  lines  beneath 
the  words,  and  said : 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  let  me  do  that.  It 
will  please  Charley  so  much." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  clerk.  "If  you 
would  like  it  I  will  drop  a  few  drops  of  violet 
extract  on  the  telegram  at  the  same  rates." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir.  You  don't  know  how  much 
I  would  appreciate  it.  I'm  going  to  send  all  my 
telegrams  through  this  office,  you  are  so  obliging." 

And  the  smile  she  gave  him  would  haye  done 
any  one  good,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Charley.— Collier's  Weekly. 


TRITE  TRUTHS 

Many  of  us  are  willing  to  work  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard  as  long  as  the  Lord  works  in  ours.— Puck. 

Mrs.  Youngwife— "The  baby  talks  incessantly. 
I  think  he  will  grow  up  to  be  a  congressman." 

Mr.  Oldbach— "I  wouldn't  worry  about  it  if  I 
were  you.  Maybe  he'll  be  a  barber."— Philadel- 
phia Record. 

"I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  you,  darling," 
he  whispered,  passionately. 

"Would  you  lay  down  a  carpet?"  she  asked; 
for  she  was  a  practical  girl,  who  viewed  life 
seriously.— Philadelphia  Record. 

One  should  try  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  lot, 
whether  it  is  a  coiner  lot  or  not. 

I  don't  see  why  men  want  to  dye  their  own 
whiskers ;  they  never  fool  but  one  person. 

Some  men  are  counting  upon  getting  to  heaven 
because  they  have  never  been  in  jail.— Arkansas 
Thomas  Cat. 

"George  Billson,  why  didn't  you  wipe  your 
muddy  feet?". 

"I'm  showing  my  deep  sympathy  for  the  Boers, 
mother." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Making  treks."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  old  Mr.  Snooper, 
who  was  poking  around  in  the  grocery.  "I  see 
you  have  this  labeled  'Aguinaldo  syrup.'  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  we  are  getting  maple-syrup 
from  the  Philippines?" 

"Oh,  no,"  the  clerk  replied ;  "  it  runs  well,  that's 
all."— Chicago  Times-Herald. 


These  Tour  Preparations 
FreeToYou. 


_ji  Step 

ByStepthe 
S  locumTreaTmenT  Cures 

Consumption 


Dr.  Slocum,  the  famous  scientist,  whose  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  New  York  and  London  this  winter  have  astounded  medical  circles, 
has  at  last  perfected  his  new  system  of  treatment  for  the  absolute  cure 
of  tuberculosis  and  all  pulmonary  diseases. 

This  triumphant  victory  over  the  deadly  bacilli  is  far-reaching  in  its 
effects,  for  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  the  gifted  specialist 
has  given  to  the  world  a  boon  that  will  save  millions  of  precious  lives. 

Dr.  Slocum' s  System  of  Treatment  is  both  scientific  and  progressive, 
going  as  it  does  to  the  very  source  of  the  disease  and  performing  the 
cure  step  by  step. 

First  Step — Killing  the  life-destroying  germs  which  invest  the  lungs. 

Second  Step — Healing  the  raw,  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  which  are 
favorable  to  germ  growth. 

Third  Step — Toning  the  entire  system  and  strengthening  the  nerves 
— filling  the  veins  with  tingling  new  life. 

Fourth  Step — Building  healthy  flesh  and  fortifying  against  future 
attacks. 

The  Slocum  Treatment  is  revolutionary  because  it  provides  a  new 
application  for  every  stage  of  the  disease.  The  failures  of  inoculation  by 
Paris  scientists  are  overcome  by  Slocum  through  progressive  drug  force. 
The  diseases  leading  to  consumption  are  also  mastered  so  that  once 
the  bacilli  are  removed  from  the  lungs  there  remains  no  other  germ- 
breeding  menace. 

The  Slocum  System  cures  grip  and  its  baneful  after-effects, 
dangerous  coughs  and  colds,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and  every  known 
form  of  pulmonary  disease. 

It  makes  weak  lungs  sound,  strengthens  them  against  any  ordeal,  and 
gives  endurance  to  those  who  have  inherited  hollow  chests,  with  their 
long  train  of  attending  dangers. 

To  enable  despairing  sufferers  everywhere  to  obtain  speedy  help 
before  too  late,  Dr.  Slocum  offers 

FULL  FREE  TREATMENT 

to  every  reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Simply  send  your  post=office  and  express  address  to  Dr.  T.  A. 
Slocum,  98  Pine  Street,  New  York,  and  from  the  great  laboratories 
will  be  sent  without  delay  a  FREE  course  of  the  famous  four 
preparationsxomprising  the  Slocum  System  of  Treatment. 

Let  no  previous  discouragements  prevent  your  taking  advantage  of 
this  splendid  free  offer  before  too  late. 


$500.00  IN  COLD  FREE. 
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test  closes,  April  26th.  This 
In  case  more  than  one  person 
to  the  $5U0.O0  in  gold  we  will 


HERE  is  a  chance  to  use  your  Brains  and  Win  $500.00  In  Gold.   We  want  you  to  try  and 

arrange  these  20  j  umbled  letters  printed  in  the  block  square  to  the  left  which  properly  arranged 
will  spell  the  names  of  3  large  cities  in  the  World,  two  of  these  cities  being  in  the  United 
States,  the  other  one  being  a  Mexican  City.  In  making  the  3  names  the  letters  can  only  be 
used  as  many  times  as  they  appear  ana  no  letter  can  be  used  which  does  not  appear.  After 
you  have  found  the  3  correct  names  you  will  ha/e  used  every  letter  in  the  20  exactly  as  many 
time3  as  it  appears.  If  you  cannotfind  the  3  correct  names  out  only  find  2,  you  will  receive 
a  special  prize  for  your  trouble  worth  §1.  If  you  answer  this  puzzle  at  once  yon  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Some  one  is  going  to  win  the  money  and  it  may  be  you.  Anyway  It  does  not 
cost  you  any  money  to  try.  All  we  ask  is  that  should  you  be  a  successful  contestant  and  win 
a  prizethatyou  will  secure  for  us  oneyearly  subscriber  to  our  Handsome  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine,  This  we  can  truthfully  say  is  the  very  hardest  puzzle  ever  advertised,  so  get  out 
your  Geography  and  look  for  these  3  cities.  The  correct  names  are  only  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Company.  The  envelope  containing  the  three  names  has  been  sealed  and  deposited 
with  a  leading  Banking  Co.  in  Boston,  and  will  only  be  opened  up  the  day  after  the  eon- 

we  believe  is  the  only  honest  way  of  conducting  a  contest,  as  everyone  haB  an  equal  chance. 

succeeds  in  finding  the  three  correct  names  we  will  divide  the  mosey  equally.  In  addition 

give  you  an  opportunity  to  Win 


$5.00  A  WEEK  FOR  LIFE  FREE 

WITHOUT   ANY   LABOR  OR  EXPENSE. 

We  are  going  to  give  to  Bome  one  who  has  entered  this  contest  and  who  complies  with  the  conditions  as  stated  above  an  opportu- 
nity to  win  and  secure  from  us  without  any  labor  or  expense  on  their  part  $5  every  week  during  their  natural  life.  We  mean 
just  what  we  say.  There  is  no  deception  and  no  trickery  about  this  offer.  If  you  are  the  lucky  one,  and  we  hope  you  are,  for 
some  one  will  get  it,  we  will  send  the  winner  every  week  during  their  natural  life  $5,  or  else  $250  every  year  in  advance  for 
life,  whichever  way  they  prefer.  Do  not  throw  this  contest  aside  and  say,  Oh,  pshawllhave  answered  puzzles  before  and 
never  got  anything,  or  else  only  secured  a  few  cents  for  my  trouble,  for  if  you  do  this  you  will  regret  it  as  long  as  you  live.  Some 
one  is  going  to  win  the  money,  and  it  may  be  you.  No  one  can  tell,  anyway  it  does  not  coBt  you  one  cent,  as  we  do  not  want 
any  money  from  you.  Are  the  prizes  worth  trying  for?  We  think  they  are,  for  $5  a  week  paid  to  you  for  life  will  keep  one 
from  the  Poorhouse,  and  to  those  who  have  a  small  income,  it  will  supply  them  with  many  a  necessity  which  one  has  to  do 
without  in  these  hard  times.  Of  course  we  are  strangers  to  you,  and  you  have  no  assurance  except  our  word  thatwe  are  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  the  promises  we  make.  If  you  have  the  least  doubt,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trust  Co.,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  banking  houses  here,  to  whom  we  refer  bv  permission  of  their  honorable  President. 
We  are  a  responsible  company,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  composed  of  honorable  and  well 
known  business  men  of  Boston.  We  want  to  secure  a  large  list  of  subscribers  to  our  Magazine,  and  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  accomplish  by  honest  methods  only,  our  object.  Every  one  entering  this  contest  will  receive  honest  treatment,  and 
you  will  have  the  Bame  chance  whether  you  live  in  California  or  Massachusetts.  Distance  makes  no  difference.  After  you 
have  carefully  arranged  the  twenty  jumbled  letters  into  the  three  cities  which  you  think  are  right,  send  your  answer  to  us  at 
once,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for  reply  and  you  will  immediately  receive  an  answer  telling  you  whether  you  will  be  entitled 
to  a  prize,  and  also  send  you  full  particulars  how  you  can  win  $5  a  week  for  life.   Don't  delay.  AddresB 

The  Bernard-Richards  Co.,  Ltd.,  100L  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LADY  AGENTS 

Lady  arenta-for  McCabe  corsets  and  fine  underskirt'  get  generous  commissions 
r.id  make  bie  money  because  the  roods  sell  on  eight— Tarring  styles  for  differ- 
Ort  figures— prices  within  reach  of  all.    Write  for  particulars- 

ST.  L0CI8  CORSET  COMPANY,  8T.  LOUIS,  M0. 


WANTFn  AfiFMT?  ln  everJ'  «"">tx  to  ■*»  "family 

"ftl1lcu  miCma  MEMORIALS;"  good  profits  and 
stead;  wore.  Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  158  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

nCVJJ  fir  CnCU  the  Egyptian  Perfume.  Sample  bymall 
Utn  Ul  CUbil  10 cents.  E.  SMITH,  Boi  229,  Savannah, Ga. 
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V^/TlIVI  JL-a  1  kDf  Draperies 

From  the  Famous  Maryland  Mill  at  40  to 
60  per  cent,  below  retail  prices 


■etm 


IT  IS  your  own  fault  if  your 
Carpets,  Rugs  and  Dra- 
peries are  not  prettier, 
more  stylish  and  cheaper 
than  your  neighbor's.  The 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
drop  us  a  Postal  for  our  16- 
color  lithographed  catalogue, 
which  .  shows  every  color, 
flower  and  figure  of  a  carpet 
as  plainly  as  though  you  were 
looking  at  the  goods  —  this 
also  applies  to  our  Rugs,  Art 
Squares,  Portieres,  Lace  Cur- 
tains and  Bed  Sets. 

184  different  patterns  of 
goods  are  shown  in  this  ex- 
quisite book,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  of  your 
not  having  a  large  assortment 
from  which  to  choose.  With 


this  book  in  your  possession 
:ly  how  a  Carpet  will 
your  floor  or  a  Curtain  at  your  window  or  doorway 


you  will  know  In  advance  exactly  how  a  Carpet  will  look  on 


Our  Carpets  range  from  32c.  to  $1.17  per 
yard.    Here  are  a  few  specimen  bargains: 

Victoria  Wilton  Velvet  Carpet,  $1.10  per  yard 
Baltimore  Brussels  Carpet,  .56  per  yard 

J.  H.  &  Son's  Woolen  Ingrain  Carpet,  .47  per  yard 
Maryland  Smyrna  Carpets,I2x9  ft.,  15.75  each 
Sultan  Tapestry  Portieres,  2.95  per  pair 

Irish  Point  Lace  Curtains,  2.10  per  pair 

A  quality  sample  of  each  tfrade  of  carpet  is  mailed  for  a  2-cent 
stamp.   Price  of  samples  may  be  deducted  from  your  carpet  order. 

We  Prepay  Freight,  Furnish  Wadded  Lining  Without 
Charge,  Cut  and  Sew  all  Carpets  Free 

We  also  issue  a  304-page  catalogue  of  everything  .to  eat,  use 
and  wear,  which  contains  some  exceptional  Furniture  bargains. 
Our  catalogue  of  Men's  Made-to-Order  Clothing,  with  large 
cloth  samples  attached,  is  now  ready.  Which  book  do  you 
want?  Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON 

Department  312  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


This  Neat  Little  Garment  Is  a  Combined 

Bust  and  Skirt  Supporter 

It  comes  quite  to  the  waist  line,  is  self  adjust- 
ing and  fits  beautifully,  in  ordering  give  bust 
and  waist  measure.  Price  in  drab,  white,  black 
or  netting,  $1.00  postpaid. 

We  Want  A  cents  for  this  fast  selling  Waist,  and  to 
any  lady  who  sends  us,  with  her  order,  the  name  and 
addressof  one  good  agent,  wewill  allow  a  reduction  of  30 
cts.  In  the  price,  making  the  cost  70  cts.  instead  of  $1.00. 

The  Crescent  Works.  fiSSEF* 

2i  Main  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
General  Agents  Wanted. 


TAILOR-MADE  SKIRTS 

$3.95  l0T  ™t  styl;si 

black,  brocaded 
Satin  Skirt,  made  by  skilled 
tailors.  Percaline  lining,  in- 
terlined, stiffening  at  the  bot- 
tom, fine  velveteen  binding; 
latest  design;  new  box  plait, 
like  cut. 

in 

all-wool  Ch 
or  all-wool  Storm  Serge 

$1.60  Sacmest^ 

a  fine  quality 
black,  silk  finished, 
brocaded  Brilliantine, 
Give  waist  and  length 
measure.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfac- 
tory. Write  for  Catalogue. 

Crescent  Cloak  Co..  Dept.  B .  1 77  Adams  St. .Chicago . 


$2>95  Same  style 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mail,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept,Ci  Boston.  Mass. 


'"MHS      DANTE     TASSO  MUWllO    ANGEIO  RJPIUEl 

^  55  5?'  U  © 


The  ROCKER 
WASHER 

WARRANTED  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing, 100  1'IECES  IN  t 
HOCR.  No  need  for 
washboard  ;  no  wear 
on  clothing.  Write  for  spec-  ^Ijs 
lal  prices  and  description 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO 

Clinton  St.,  Ft.  Wnyne,  Ind. 

Liberal  inducements  to  live  agents 


$11.75 


'  plete. 


Bicycle  Com- 

Unguaranteed. 


%\(\        Bu-vs  an  tp-To-UQie 

*piU.  J  V  Model.  Fully  guaranteed. 
09  BoJS  a  fall  Racing 
»P««*>v  Model.  Shop -worn 
Bicycles  from  $  10  up.  2nd  Hand 
Wheelsfrora  $5.1)0  up.  We  want 
agents  everywhere.  64  page  cata- 
logue of  bicycle  parts  and  repairs 
free.  Write  for  catalogues  and  see 
how  you  can  get  a  Bicycle  free  by 
helping  us  advertise.  Andrew  Dept. 

B43,  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 

161-167  Plymouth PL.Chicago,  III. 


WITH  NEW  PERFECTION  DYES  AND  GET 
Bright,  Even  Colors,  FAST  to  Li^ht.  Air,  Soup  and  Acids. 
Strong !  6imple :  Sure '.  A  large  pkg.,  any  color,  mailed 
for  10  cents ;  3  for  25  cents ;  6  for  40  cents.  Agents 
wanted.   New  dye  book  FREE.    CUSUIKQ  4  CO.,  FQXCR0FT,  MAINE. 


|    |    HOUSEHOLD    f  $ 

[continued  fbom  page  13] 
CROCHETED  POWDER-HORNS 

Abbreviations.— Ch,    chain;  st, 
stitch ;  s  c,  single  crochet. 
This  wheel  is  very  pretty  for  tidies, 
mats,  doilies,   etc.    Make  fifteen 
chains,  and  join  to  form  a  ring. 

First  round— Make  10  ch,  -and  catch  in 
fourth  st  from  joining  with  a  s  c,  10  ch,  skip 
3,  and  catch  in  the  next  st  with  a  s  c,  10  ch, 
skip  3,  and  catch  in  next  st,  10  ch,  and  catch 
in  st  next  to  first  ch. 

Second  round— 10  ch,  catch  with  a  slip  st 
in  the  fifth  st  of  the  first  10  ch,  5  s  c  over  the 
remainder  of  the  ch ;  repeat  in  this  manner 
for  each  of  the  3  remaining  10  ch. 

Third  round— 10  eh,  and  catch  with  a  slip 
st  in  the  fifth  st  of  the  last  10  ch  of  the  sec- 
ond round,  5  singles  over  the  remainder  of 
the  ch,  and  1  over  each  of  the  first  3  singles 
underneath ;  repeat  as  Before  for  the  entire 
round. 

Fourth  round— 10  ch,  catch  in  sixth  st  of 
next  ch,  5  singles  over  last  ch  of  last  round, 
single  in  each  of  the  6  singles  underneath ; 
repeat  for  the  round. 

Fifth  round— 10  ch,  catch  in  sixth  st  of 
next  ch  in  last  round,  5  singles  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ch,  1  single  in  each  of  the  9 
singles  underneath;  repeat  for  the  entire 
round. 

Sixth  round— 10  ch,  and  catch  in  sixth  st 
of  next  ch,  5  singles  over  the  remainder  of 
the  ch,  1  s  c  in  each  of  the  12  singles  under- 
neath ;  repeat  for  the  entire  round. 

Seventh  round— 10  ch,  catch  sixth  st  of 
next  ch,  5  singles  over  the  remainder  of  the 
ch,  1  single  in  each  of  the  next  15  st ;  repeat 
for  the  entire  round. 

Eighth  round— 10  ch,  catch  in  sixth  st  of 
next  ch,  5  singles  over  the  remainder  of  the 
ch,  1  single  in  each  of  the  next  18  st ;  repeat 
for  the  entire  round. 

Ninth  round— 10  ch,  and  catch  in  next  ch 
with  a  s  c,  10  ch,  1  single  over  each  of  the 
next  20  singles  underneath;  repeat  for  the 
entire  round. 

Tenth  round— 10  ch,  catch  with  a  single  in 
the  next  eh,  repeat  once  more  10  ch,  skip  1 
single,  1  single  in  each  of  the  next  17  singles ; 
repeat  for  the  entire  round. 

Eleventh  round— 10  ch,  catch  in  middle  of 
next  ch,  and  repeat  twice  more,  10  eh,  skip  1, 
1  single  in  each  of  the  next  14  singles ;  re- 
peat for  the  round. 

Twelfth  round— 10  ch,  catch  in  middle  of 
next  ch,  and  repeat  three  times  more,  10  ch, 
skip  1, 1  single  in  each  of  the  next  11  singles ; 
repeat  for  the  entire  round. 

Thirteenth  round— 10  ch,  catch  in  middle 
of  next  ch,  and  repeat  four  times  more,  10  ch, 
skip  1,  1  single  in  each  of  the  next  8  singles ; 
repeat  for  the  entire  round. 

Fourteenth  round— 10  ch,  catch  in  middle 
of  next  ch,  and  repeat  five  times  more,- 10  ch, 
skip  1, 1  single  in  each  of  the  next  5  singles ; 
repeat  for  the  entire  round. 

Fifteenth  round— 9  ch,  catch  in  middle  of 
next  ch,  repeat  10  ch,  catch  in  middle  of  next 
ch,  and  repeat  five  times  more  from  repeat,  9 
ch,  skip  1,  1  single  in  each  of  the  next  3 
singles ;  repeat  for  the  entire  round. 

Naomi  S.  Mattison. 


WHEN  INVITED.  TO  DINNER 

If  possible  accept  or  reject  the  invitation 
within  a  few  hours  after  it  is  received,  and 
never  in  a  vague  way.  Having  accepted  an 
invitation,  remember  that  you  are  socially 
under  an  obligation  to  help  make  the  dinner 
a  success.  Be  sure  to  be  prompt,  and  not 
arrive  when  the  dinner  is  on  the  table. 

Open  the  napkin  full  size,  and  do  not  fold 
it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 

Do  not  chatter,  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  ask  a  blessing. 

Never  seem  in  a  hurry  to  commence  eat- 
ing, nor  ask  for  a  second  helping  of  any 
course. 

Always  dip  the  spoon  from  you  in  taking 
up  soup.  Do  not  break  crackers  or  bread  in 
it ;  use  that  in  your  left  hand  to  bite  off  bp- 
tween  sups.  At  an  informal  dinner  the  hos- 
tess serves  the  soup,  salad,  dessert  and  coffee. 

Separate  plates  are  no  longer  used  for 
vegetables ;  they  are  cooked  dry  enough  to 
be  put  on  the  plates  with  the  roast. 

Only  vegetable  salads  should  be  served  at 
dinner. 

It  is  decidedly  ill  bred  to  parade  one's  dis- 
like of  a  dish.  If  it  is  especially  objection- 
able decline  by  a  glance,  or  motion  it  may  be. 

Use  forks  with  frozen  puddings  or  creams. 

Black  coffee  is  served,  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion,' and  should  not  be  accompanied  by 
cream.  Laura  Carpenter. 


THE  Columbia  Chainless,  by  reason  of  its  cleanliness  and 
the  small  care  necessary  to  its  maintenance  in  perfect 
order,  is  rapidly  adding  new  recruits  to  cycling,  and  inspiring 
thousands  of  old  riders  with  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the 
healthful  pastime  and  sport. 

Our  new  coaster  brake,  applicable  to  both  chainless 
and  chain  machines,  is  another  feature  for  1900  that  will 
please  old  riders  and  make  new  ones.    $5.00  extra. 

COLUMBIA,  HERTFORD,  STORMER  and 
PENNANT  chain  wheels  for  1900  contain 
many  new  and  exclusive  features. 

Prices:  $75,  $60,  $50,  $35,  $30,  $25 


Columbia  and  Stormer  catalogues  free  of  any  Columbia  or 
Stormer  dealer,  or  by  mail  for  two  cents  each. 


CiALjENDAR^ 

'FOR  5 
2  CENV 


AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

>PE  SALES  DEPARTMENT 


When 
Mile  =  a  = 
Minute  Murphy 

accomplished   his  won- 
derful feat  of  riding  a  Tribune 
a  full  mile  in  less  than  60  seconds 
behind  a  special   train,  he  established 
a  wheeling  record  which  is  likely  to  remain 
record   for   years.     The    Tribune  combines 
the  qualities  of  strength  and  speed  in  such  a  way  that 
full  confidence  is  placed  in'  the  wheel — the  easy-running  Bicycle. 
Send  for  TRIBUNE  CATALOGUE. 

Roadsters,  $25  and  $35     30-inch  Wheels,  $40 
AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

Featherstone  Sales  Department,  SHYAo0F0FicLEU^,swarre„  st. 


$25.00  IN  COLD  GIVEN  AWAY. 


Magnificent  Solid  Silver  plate 
Bracelet,  beaut  if  ui  Solid  Gold  filled  ring  set  with  2 
Regent  Diamonds  and  handsome  Emerald,  American 
Watch,  Autoharp,  or  a  Sewing  Machine  Free  to  any 
one  selling  18  packages  of  our  Bouquet  Flower  Seed 
Collections.  (23  different  kinds  in  each  collection;  a 
whole  Flower  Garden  sill  for  10  cents.  "Pell  like  hot 
cakes  "  and  you  can  earn  one  of  these  beautiful  presents 
in  one  day.  Order  quick.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
Send  for  Seeds,  sell  the  18  Packages  sent  you,  and  return 
UsS&l.SO.  Then  wewill  mail  you  the  Beautiful  Pres- 
ent promptly.  Address  U.S.  SEED  CO.,  BOX  E  540, 
Boston,  Mass.       Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


$1  000  SALARY  PER  YEAR 

$  Lndies  op  Gentlemen.   "We  have 

shared  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country^  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each  state 
to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  our  agents  and  attend 
to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvassing  and 
is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  wiih  all  expenses 
paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office  work  con- 
ducted at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional  trip  out 
among  the  agents.  No  investment  required.  Also  three 
salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  department.  Enclose 
references  and  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
PROVIDENCE  CO.,  T  Caxton  ISulldiiiff,  CHICAGO. 


BEST  CALICO  3%c-  Y*"-d 

gingham,  3%c;  seamless  socles,  3J£c.j  blueing,  lc.;  soap,  lo.j  stove-polish,  2c; 
gold  ring,  lc;  jeans,  yard,  93^c;  spectacles.  3c;  men's  jeans  pant9,  49c; 
boy's  pants,  14c;  men's  32.25  shoes,  08c;  men's  shirts,  15c;  dippers,  2c; 
knives,  3c;  shoe-blacking,  lc;  men's  wool  socks,  9J*jc;  box  tacks,  lc; 
men's  fine  suits,  13.98;  rice,  per  pound,  3c;  oatmeal, S^c;  emok >ng-tobacco, 
3J£c     Send  for  price-list.     (J.  A.  WILLAUD  €0.,  Cliiwiiro,  Illinois. 


ASTHMA 

pnrr  If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of 
rncti  Asthma  we  want  to  send  you  free 
by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Bottle  of  the  famous  Kola 
Plant  Compound.  It  is  Nature's  Sure  Bo- 
tanic Cure  lor  the  disease,  and  we  guarantee  that 
it  will  forever  stop  all  your  suffering.  We  are 
sending  out  50,000  Bottles  free  by  mail  to  Sufferers, 
to  prove  the  wonderful  power  of  this  New  Dis- 
covery, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  one  to  you. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card. 

Address,  The  KOX.iL  IMJPOKTING  CO., 
No.  1164  Broadway.  New  Yorfc. 


SILVER  WATCH  FREES 

These  Watches  are  Solid  Silver,  Ladies' or  Gents'  sue,  and 
retail  would  cost  upwards  of  98.  or  110,  but  to  introduce 
Persian  Petrified  Perfumery  no  will  send  you  this  Watch 
Free  if  you  take  advantage  of  our  marvelous  offer. 
If  you  want  one  OUT  THIS  OUT  write  to  us  without 
delay.  With  your  letter  send  us  your  name  &  postoffico 
address  and  we  will  send  you  on  consignment,  to  sell 
for  6  cents  each,  20  cases  of  Persian  Petrified  Per- 
fumery and  our  offer.  After  you  receive  the  beautiful 
Watch  wo  Bhall  expect  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertisement.  The 
Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  Registered  Post,  on  your  com- 
plying with  our  advertisement,  and  the  marvelous 
oft*>r  which  we  send,  and  it  is  Fully  Warranted. 
You  will  be  more  than  satisfied.    Address  at  once, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


^Kflfi  in  tl  iflfl  Per  year  in  the  Railway  Mail.  En- 
j>ouu  lu  trance  by  examination.  We  prepare 

you  by  mail  for  this  or  any  other  government  examination. 
Address  CI  VII.  SERVICE  SCHOOL,  LEBANOX,  1»A 
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TOP  THAT  order. 

i  Why  spend  $2  or  88  when  we  will  give  you  the 
_^rNewest  and  Best  Varieties  of  the  famous  '*0.  K." 
SEEDS  FKEE.  Please  read  our  special  offer  and  see 
what  we  can  save  you  Select  what  you  want.if  you  don't 
need  all.  Limited  space  necessitates  brief  mention  only. 

Wo  guarantee  every  pkg. 

No.  1.  Bean— 'Early  Golden  Sunrise."  Dwarf, 
Golden  pod.Tender.  None  better.  G&rdeners' Delight. 
No.  2.  Beet — Sweet,  crisp  and  tender.  Very 
early.  Medium  size.  Blood  red.  Summer  and  Winter. 
N  o.  8.  Oa  bb  u  ge— *  'S.  A.  W.  S."  A  queer  name  ? 
Stands  for  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  An 
all  the  year  round  variety.    Von  need  It. 
No.  4.  Cauliflower- "Prize 
Head."    Early,  large  and  snow 
white.    Better  than  nny  other. 
Ao.  5.  Carrot — "Cook's  Fa- 
vorite." Ttie  beat  garden  carrot. 
No.  6.Celery-"Crisp&  curly" 
Beautiful  foliage.   Teuder,  delic- 
ious stalks. 

No.  7.  Sweet  Corn— "Early 
Indiana  Wonder."    Very  large. 
A  superior  variety. 
No.  8.  Pop  Corn~"Golden 
Beauty."   Pops  very  large. 
No.    9,  Cucumber— "Cool 
&  crisp.  "Produc- 
tive. Flneslicer 
and  plckler. 
No.  10.  Let. 
tuce  —  "Cab- 
bage." Socalled 
from  Its  form* 
ing   close  , 
round  head,- 
of  tender, 
«risp  leaves* 
No.  11. 
Muekmel- 
loo-" Cup  of 
Nectar." 
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bmall,  Kknest  navor.Sweetestyou  ever  ate. 
No.  12.  Watermelon— "Kraeger's  Choice." 
A  famous  new  melon  of  great  size,  sweetness  and 
delicious  flavor 

No.  18.  Onion— "W  Day  Wonder."  Remarkably 
sweet-  Grows  from  seed  to  mammoth  size  in  90  days. 
\o.  14-  Parsley— "Extra  Curly."  Very  finest 
for  garnish  In  p. 

nSo.  15.  Parsnip* — "Champion."  Large. 
Long.  Tender.  Splendid  table  parsnip. 
\o.  16,  Peas— "Magnificent."  Medium 
Early.  A  great bearer.Large  pods.Dellclous  peas. 
No.  17.  Peppers— "Red  Prince."  Large 
'  1  1  Igrowth.  Sweet  and  mild.  The  best 
table  pepper. 

No.  18.  PumpMn— "State  Fair." 
Large  but  rich.  SplenuiJ  for  pies.  Will 
win  prizes  for  you  wherever  shown. 
No.  19.  Radish— "Apple  Flesh." 
Summer  radish,  crisp  and  mild.  Can 
be  eaten  like  an  apple. 
No.  80.  Kudlsh— (Toot  Long  Win- 
ter." Largest  of  all  varieties.    A  winter 
luxury.     Keeps  till  spring. 
No.  01.  Salsify— "Mammoth"  com- 
bines all  good  qualities. 


l  2'  ^5 


No.     22.  Spinach 
"Longstanding."  Best 
for    family  gardens. 
Stands  long  time  in  good 
condition.      No.  23. 
Squash— "Golden  Gi- 
ant." Very  early.  Very 
large.  Finest  table  qual- 
ities.   No.  21.  Tomato 
—"Early  Alaska."  The 
very    earliest,  large, 
Btnootb,  soild.   No.  25 
Turnip  —  "V  bite 
Model.  "Splendid  ear- 
ly variety.  Medium 
size,  beautiful 
color  and 
shape. 


The  above  ii 5  varie- 
ties cover  the  entire 
vegetable  list.  Yon 
cannot  match  them  from  any  catalogue  at  less  than 
$2  or$3.  We  will  give  you  the  entire  lot  and  the 
best  monthly  Farm  and  Garden  paper  for  1  year 
for  only  50c.     Only  60c  tor  all.   Think  of  it. 

Up-to-Date  Farming  and  Gardening 

is  the  best  paper  of  its  class.  It  has  t  bonsands  of  readers.  Every 
number  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

Our  object  inmaking  the  above  Unparalleled  Offer  is  two-fold. 

lst«  to  Introduce  more  widely  our  famous  "O.  K."  seeds  and  gain 
permanent  customers.   20  years  m  business.  £100,000  capital. 

find,  to  add  thousands  of  new  subscribers  to  our  paper.  This  offer 
means  an  actual  loss  which  we  charge  to  our  advertising  account. 

If  you  do  not  want  the  full  list  of  25  varieties,  select  any  10,  send 
us  26c  and  receive  the  paper  3  moe.   Or  select  15pkts,  send  35c  and 
receive  the  paper  6  mos.  5  collections  and  papers  for  price  of  4. 
Hpl  p  ||t>  AND  WE  WILL  HELP  YOU.  Send  us  the  names 
fiLLr   UO  of  10 heads  of  families  who  may  buy  seeds  and 
we  wj]l  send  yon  free  with  any  offer  above  25  VARIETIES  OF 
FLOWER  SEEDS.    Sample  copy  aod  Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 
J.  A.  EVERITT.  Seedsman,"!  AddressBoxK, 
or  UP-TO=DATE  PUB.  CO., /Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

We  will  give  a  Champion  Sound 
Washer  to  any  person  sending  us 
four  orders.   It  takes  very  little  of 
your  time.  OUR  TERMS  ARE 
EASV.   We  pay  the  freight.  No 
better  washer  made.  Every  home 
should  have  one.   It  Saves  Time, 
Labor  and  Clothes.  The  Champion 
makes  wash-day  a  pleasure.  Does 
way  with  the  back-breaking  board. 
"  Write  for  particulars  and  agency. 
F.'REED  BROS.,  Sprlngnehl,  O. 


THAT  LOCK? 


It's  the  CHANDLEE  LOCK  and  it  makes 
the  stay  stay  where  you  put  it,  on 
any  kind  of  wire) — hard  steel  or 
soft,  large  or  small,  that's  why 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  is  en- 
perior  to  others.  Anybody  can  build 
it,  and  It's  rigid,  strong,  safe  and 
handsome.  Agents  make  money  sell- 
ing and  building  it.    WE  WANT 
AGENTS  everywhere  and  will  grant  exclusive  ter» 
i- i  lory   Write  us  to-day  for  terms,  catalogue,  &c. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  13  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Aid. 


No.  1 
Hard  St 


AN  AUTOMATIC  cVl^vXto^ 

A  ttme.  labor  and  money 
saver.  KUlsallweedsonauykiud 
of  crop — any  kind  of  land.  In-i 
valuable  to  the  strawberry  * 
man.  Splendid  for  wheat  fields  in 
spring — makes  it  stool  out  perfectly, 
Increasing  yield.  Bestbeetsugartool 
made,  cuts  7  ft.  wide.  Works  3 
acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil 
tempered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.30.  Frelghteast  of  Mo.Rlverand 
north  of  Ohio  River  onlv  25c  to  75c.   Write  for  big  catalogue. 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  B.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SAVE  IT  ALL. 

The  butter  makers'  success  depends  upon  clean  skim- 
mine— getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  In  the 
quickest,  cheapest  way.    Our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

does  thlfi.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  coats 
Mesa  than  balf  as  much,  capacity  considered.  Takes 
[all  the  cream  out  of  mil  k  in  two   hours'  time. 

For  1  to  40  cows.  Prices  $5.  to  $11.  Write  for  FREE 
I  Catalogue  and  testimonials.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

AqnatlcCream  Sep'torCo.,125  Factory  Sq.,Watertown,  N.Y. 


IT  l« 
LOADED. 


wT..  AGENTS  £ 

ECONOMY  HARNESS  RIVETER 

And  Other  Fast-selling  Articles. 

The  riveter  can  be  used  in  any  posi- 
tion. Mends  anything  where  a  well- 
clinched  rivet  serves  the  purpose.  For 
heavy  farm  work.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Agents  make  93  to  815  a 
day.  Send  50c.  rorsample.loaded  with 

50  rivets,  and  Terms  to  Agents. 

J.  D.  FOOTE  CO.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 


FARM  SELECTIONS 

LAWN-MAKING 

One  of  the" greatest  problems  in  gen- 
eral gardening  is  the  production  of 
a  good  turf  and  maintaining  it.  Yet 
it  is  easy  to  solve,  too,  if  carefully 
attended  to. 

The  chief  thing  is  to  start  right.  There 
should  be  a  good,  rich,  loamy  top  soil  six 
inches  in  depth,  at  least,  in  which  the  seed 
should  be  sown.  Unless  for  some  very  good 
reason,  which  would  seldom  be  the  case,  one 
kind  of  grass  only  should  be  sown,  which 
will  make  an  even,  regular  growth  if  cared 
for.  Dishonest  contractors  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  who  do  not  hesitate  to"skimp" 
with  the  top  soil,  and  a  weak,  stunted  and 
tufted  growth  of  grass  is  the  result. 

Kentucky  blue-grass  is  the  most  popular 
and  best  for  more  northern  states,  being 
very  hardy  and  close-growing.  It  is  a  fa- 
mous pasture-grass,  and  thrives  in  almost 
all  soils.  For  excessively  dry  soils,  where 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  establish  ordi- 
nary grass,  sheep  fescue,  a  very  fine,  "silky" 
grass,  will  be  found  admirable.  Around  the 
base  of  large  trees  where  it  is  not  also 
shady  it  will  grow  right  up  to  their  trunks. 
This  is  also  recommended  for  sowing  in  sod 
which  is  troubled  with  annual  grass  or 
weeds,  as  it  may  be  cut  very  close  and  the 
annuals  prevented  from  seeding.  While 
telling  what  to  do  it  is  well  to  add  what  to 
avoid.  Whatever  kind  of  grass  is  employed 
to  seed  with,  it  should  be  of  a  slightly  creep- 
ing and  not  of  a  tufty  character.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  close,  even  carpet  with  a 
tufty  grass.— Meehan's  Monthly. 


AIR-CHURNS 

Answering  a  query  about  air-blast  churns 
"Hoard's  Dairyman"  says : 

"We  have  several  times  made  reference  to 
this  class  of  dairy  implements  in  the  columns 
of  the  "Dairyman,"  and  always  adversely. 
We  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our  opin- 
ion. There  is  nothing  in  any  churn  of  this 
class  that  makes  it  superior  or  as  good  as  the 
common  box  or  barrel  churn  in  yield  of  but- 
ter, nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  bring  the  butter 
in  one  or  five  minutes.  It  may  be  taken  as 
a  rule  that  any  butter  that  comes  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes  will  not  have  a  fine 
grain,  and  is  liable  to  be  slushy  or  salvey. 

"The  forcing  air  through  cream  is  nothing 
new ;  it  has  been  tried  and  given  up  many 
times.  "We  note  that  the  circular  claims  that 
after  the  butter  has  been  removed  by  this 
churn  the  remaining  cream  ( ?)  can  be  used 
for  coffee.  We  should  suppose  that  sweet 
cream  with  the  butter  fat  removed  would  be 
skim-milk,  hardly  a  valuable  addition  to  a 
cup  of  coffee." 

i. 

SKUNK-FARMS 

Not  a  week  passes  without  our  receiving 
several  letters  from  persons  who  wish  to 
breed  skunks  for  their  fur.  Several  years 
ago,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  we  printed  an 
account  of  a  skunk-farm  in  Livingston 
county,  New  York.  That  article  surely  had 
strength,  for  its  memory  is  still  vigorous. 
This  farm  was  closed  out  shortly  after  our 
article  was  printed.  It  was  declared  a  nui- 
sance by  the  neighbors.  Skunks  will  not 
thrive  in  captivity,  and  we  regard  the 
scheme  of  breeding  them  successfully  in 
colonies  as  out  of  the  question.  We  have 
but  one  word  of  advice  about  skunk-farm- 
ing—Don't!  We  wish  we  could  make  noise 
enough  with  that  word  to  stop  some  of  the 
people  who  are  evidently  bent  on  throwing 
their  money  away.— Kural  New-Yorker. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  WTite  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  mav  be  had  for  the  asking. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Cleaning  Silver 

Instead  of  scouring  and  rubbing  each  piece  of 
sliver  separately,  the  whole  service  can  be  as 
effectively  cleaned  In  a  few  minutes.  After  each 
meal  the  silver  should  be  put  into  a  pan  (kept 
especially  for  the  purpose)  and  cover  with  luke- 
warm water,  to  which  a  teaspoonfull  of 

Gold  Dust  "Washing  Powder 

Is  added;  set  the  pan  on  the  range  until  the  water 
gets  to  boiling  point,  then  lift  out  each  piece  with 
a  wire  spoon  and  lay  on  a  soft  linen  cloth,  wiping 
quickly  with  chamois  skin.  The  pieces  so  clean- 
ed will  be  highly  polished  and  look  like  new. 

The  above  is  taken  from  our  free  booklet 
"GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  HOUSEWORK" 
Sent  free  oa  request  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
Chicago.       St.  Louis.       New  York.  Boston. 


This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 

Size  of 
Watch 
Chain. 


and 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  Mi  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk."  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  aria  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel- Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


Artistic  monuments 


in  (Unite  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
77|Uj#A  Bhahma  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
Wlmv  Dl  VHAV  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  $4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

the  monumental  Bronze  Co.,  •SSJftMErfOTP 


36374 

CATALOGUE 
FREE 


ORGANS  ANO  PIANOS 

From  manufactory  to  the  home,  saving  all  middlemen's  profits.  Without 
one  dissatisfied  customer.  Sold  on  installments.  Easy  terms  and 
low  prices.  Even  though  we  do  not  sell  you,  our  catalogue  will  save 
you  money.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Money  refunded  if  instrument  is  not 
as  represented  after  twelve  months'  trial. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.. 
Address  Box  No,  628,  Washington,  new  Jersey. 


TWO  COSTLY  PRESENTS;  YMTGETJMJH 

WE  TRUST  AGENTS  with  IS  new  style.  Stone  Bet,  Enamel  Scarf  and  Stick 
Pins,  different  patterns.  Everybody  wears  them.  Sell  to  your  friends  for  10 
cents  each,  and  we  give  you  Free  a  Fine  Gold  or  Sliver  laid  Bracelet  (with  lock  and  key),  also  this 
magnificent  Solid  Gold  laid  Band  Ring,  handsomely  eneraved,  a  perfect  beauty,  wears  a  lifetime.  Send  name; 
no  money  required  until  pins  are  sold;  we  take  all  not  sold.  Address  PEARL  PIX  CO.,  Providence.  It.  I. 


Hundreds  of  thousands,  all  over  the  world, 
nse  Vapo-Cresolene.  Do  you  ?  Cresolene  1b  a 
speclnc  for  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Coughs,  Cold. 

A  germicide  of  great  value  in  the  treatment 
of  contagious  diseases,  as  Diphtheria  and  Scar- 
let Fever. 

Descriptive  booklet  giving  testimonials  by 
physicians  and  prominent  people  free. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Vapo-C resoleneCo.  ,180  Fulton  St.  ,N.  Y.City. 


QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crush  or  tear 

DEHORNING 

J's  the  safest.   Quick,  sharp  cut.    Cuts  from  four 
sides  at  once.  Cannot  crash  bruise  or  tear* 
Most  humane  method  of  dehoru.ng  known. 
Q  Took  highest  award  World's  Fair,  Write 
'for  tree  circulars  before  buying. 

A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


A  BUSY  WIFE 

Should  use  a 
BUST  BEE  WASHER 
100  pieces  In  one  hour  and 
no  hard  work  done.  That's 
the  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.   Write  tor  terms. 
LAKE  ERIE  MFG.  CO.,  116  E.  18th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


$C  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
w  &  Grit  Mill  ft>r  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
>    Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BROS.,      Easton,  Pa. 


Winter  in  the  South 


The  season  approacbes  when  one's  .thoughts 
turn  toward  a  place  where  the  inconveniences  of 
a  Northern  winter  may  be  escaped.  No  section 
of  this  country  offers  such  ideal  spots  as  the  Gulf 
Coast  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  It 
possesses  a  mild  climate,  pure  air,  even  temper- 
ature and  facilities  for  hunting  and  fishing  enjoyed 
by  no  other  section.  Accommodations  for  visitors 
are  first-class,  and  can  be  secured  at  moderate 
prices.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is 
the  only  line  by  which  it  can  be  reached  in 
through  cars  from  Northern  cities.  Through  car 
schedules  to  all  points  in  Florida  by  this  line  are 
also  perfect.  Write  for  folders,  etc.,  to  Jackson 
Smith,  D.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED  *an 


witb  borse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
J15.00  per  week  and  10  per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  practical  and  scientific  feeding,  and  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufficient  for 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COMPANY,  301  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 

BABY  CARRIAGES <  -  1  1 

Combination  Go-Carts  anyone. 
^Direct  from  factory  at  lowest  wholesale  price*. 
Dealers  large  profits  saved.  No  money  In  advance. 

SIS  Carriage,  $9.00  I  $5.00  Carries*  $3.00 

V*IS      "        $6.00  I  GO-CARTS  from  $3.00  up. 
HSend  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  special  offer 
CASH  BUVEBS'  UNION, 
164  West  Tan  Buren  St.,     B-T  Chicago,  nig. 


THE  ELECTRICITY  ^m?,^ 

needle  through  jout  table  or  hand.  Cures  Rheu- 
matism, liver  sod  Kidney  Disease,  Weak  and 
Lame  Back,  etc.  For  advertising  purposes  we  will 
give  Owe  Belt  Fr«  to  one  person  in  each  locality. 

Address  £,  J.  SMEAD  &  CO., 
Dept.  No.  65.  Tiseu.j*d,  Nbw  Jxkrbt. 


798!SCARD$ 

KISSING  BUG  Carrls.  latent  out  4  Agents  Big  Sample  Book 
all  2  eenta.  BDCKIYB  CARD  CO.,  LACSYTILLE,0H10. 


Hidden  Name  and 
Beau  Catcher, Fun. 
Sonffs .  Jokes  .0  am  < e. 


ni  IQTI  IDC   CURED  while  you  work.  You 

nUr  I  UnC  pav  £4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  37,  Wkstbrook,  Maine. 


Ma  i;<  n  1,  leOO 


THE   FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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BOYS 

We  set  you  up 
in  Business 


We  want  boys  for  Agents  in  every  town,  to  sell 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

(Of  Philadelphia) 

A  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  magazine, 
published  weekly  at  5  cents  the  copy. 

41,  We  will  furnish  you  with  ten  copies 
the  first  week  free  of  charge;  you 
can  then  send  us  the  wholesale  price  for 
as  many  as  you  find  you  can  sell  for 
the  next  week. 

You  can  find  many  people  who  will  be  glad  to 
^.patronize  a  bright  boy,  and  will  agree  to  buy  of 
you  every  week  if  you  deliver  it  regularly  at  the 
house,  store  or  office. 

You  can  build  up  a  regular  trade  in  a  short 
^•time;  permanent  customers  who  will  buy  every 
week.  You  can  thus  make  money  without  interfering 
with  your  school  duties,  and  be  independent. 

Send  for  Full  Particulars 

C Remember  that  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
is  171  years  old;  the  oldest  paper  in  the 
United  States,  established  in  1728  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  has  the  best  writers  of  the  world  con- 
tributing to  its  columns.  So  popular  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  new  subscribers  were  added  to  its 
list  the  past  year. 

Address 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D 

& 
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ROSES 


ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS 

make  rose  growing  easy.  No 
failures.  Fragrant  flowers  alt 
Summer,  from  June  until  se- 
vere frost.   The  Golden  Wed- 
ding edition  of  "Our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture"  for  1900,  the 
leadingBose  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ica, gives  you  the  benefitof  alife- 
time  experience  in  growing  Roses 
and  all  other  desirable  flowers. 
130  pages,  profusely  illustrated.free 
on  request.   Also  sample  copy  of 
our  floral  monthly,  "Success 
with  Flowers."  Freeforthe 
asking.  Send  to-day. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

We»t  Grove,  Pa.  | 


Burpee's 

Trade-Mark 

on  any  package  is  a 
guarantee  that  it  con- 
tains the 

Best  Seeds  That  Grow 

exactly  as  described  in 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual 

"  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue," 
which  is  mailed  free  to  all.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  TO=DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  14  GENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000  new 
customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,      -  10c. 
1  Pkg.  Earl'st  Emerald  Cucumber,  15c. 
La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce,  16c. 
Strawberry  Melon,  -     -  15c. 
13-Day  Radish.  -     -     -  10c. 
Early  Ripe  Cabbage,      -  10c. 
Early  Dinner  Onion,       -  loc. 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  -  15c. 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents.  "$L00 

Above  10  packages  worth  gl.00  we  will 
mall  you  free,  together  with  our  great 
Catalogue,  telling  all  about 

SA.l,ZEIt'S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
stamps.   We  invite  your  trade,  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Salter's  seeds 
you  will  never  do  without.  #800 
Prizes  on  Salzer's  1900— rarest  ear- 
liest Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F.  15G. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


BUILT  for  SERVICE 

I  We  Skip  Direct  to  the  consumer  At 
jLoweiit  Wholesale  Prices 
the  most  reliable  line  of 
V  vehicles, etc.  to  be  found  any- 
Jwhere.  Built  substantially  of 
/honest  material— work man- 
'  ship  the  best— one  of  them 
'will  outlast  two  of  the  ordin- 
ary ki  nu— (J uarnnteed  as  represented  or  your  money  back. 

we  will  ship  C.O.D.with  privilege  of  examination.  You 
risk  nothing.  Reliable  Top  Bupgy,  $34.00;  fine  spring 
Wagon,#89.00;  strong  two  horse  Farm  Wagon.$44.00; 
handsome  Surrey.  #54.00;  well  made  Portland  Cutter, 
$17.35;  Carts.  $9.50  up.  Single  harness  $4.50;  Farm 
harness.  $lS.*t5.  Rendforfreeillustrated catalogue, 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  158  W.VanBuren  St.,B-  7,  Chicago 


SILK  REMNANT8,  enough  for  quilt,  60e. 
Large  package  h»ndsome  co1ot3 10c.  JERSEY 
SILK  MILL.  Box  32.  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


CRAZY  WORK 


a'ogu^f  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

80  Varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  OltphaNT,  Pa 


;Free 


SELECTIONS 

KILLING  SOLDIERS 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  artillery 
practice  in  the  Transvaal  war  has 
appeared  so  ineffective  on  both  sides 
need  surprise  no  one.   It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  on  an  average  only  one  bul- 
let out  of  five  hundred  fired  in  battle  strikes 
home. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  the  Ger- 
man artillery  fired  340,000  shots,  and  the 
infantry  20,000,000.  This  terrible  hail  of 
shot  and  bullets  resulted  in  a  loss  of  45,000 
men  to  the  French.  Thus,  every  Frenchman 
killed  involved  an  expenditure  of  bullets 
sufficient  to  kill  a  regiment. 

Of  the  45,000,000  bullets  fired  by  the 
Russians  during  the  Crimean  war,  44,952,000 
failed  to  fulfill  their  errand  of  death.  The 
remaining  48,000  alone,  which  could  have 
easily  been  fired  by  a  single  regiment  within 
the  space  of  an  hour,  found  their  billet.  This 
means  that  910  bullets  were  fired  before  a 
single  soldier  of  the  allied  troops  v*a.s  killed. 

The  British  in  the  same  war  were  more 
fortunate  in  their  aim.  Of  15,000,000  bullets 
fired,  21,000  were  fatal;  one  bullet  out  of 
every  700  fired  thus  accounting  for  one 
Russian. 

The  French  soldiers,  it  is  estimated,  fired 
29,000,000  bullets,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  51,000  Russians,  or  at  the  rate  of 
one  fatal  bullet  to  every  590  shots  fired. 

This  would  make  it  appear  that  the 
Frenchmen  are  better  shots  than  English- 
men; but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French 
total  of  hits  was  brought  up  so  high  only  by 
one  or  two  of  the  last  actions  at  close  range. 
—Collier's  Weekly. 


A  HINT  TO  PROSPECTIVE  TOURISTS 

Some  people  are  eager  to  commission  you, 
when  you  go  on  a  voyage,  to  make  purchases 
for  them,  but  they  forget  to  give  you  the 
money  to  buy  with.  Artolo,  an  Italian  vicar 
celebrated  for  his  witticisms  and  pleasan- 
tries^  embarked  for  a  voyage,  and  was 
desired  by  many  of  his  friends  to  make  pur- 
chases for  them  in  the  countries  to  which  he 
was  going.  Some  of  them  gave  him  mem- 
oranda, but  there  was  only  one  who  had  the 
sense  to  add  the  necessary  money  to  pay  for 
the  merchandise  sent  for.  The  vicar  ex- 
pended his  money  in  accordance  with  the 
memorandum,  and  gave  no  thought  for  the 
commissions  of  the  others.  On  his  return 
home  each  one  came  to  inquire  if  he  had 
made  his  purchase.  "Gentlemen,"  said 
Artolo,  "when  I  had  gone  on  board  I  laid 
out  all  the  memoranda  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  with  the  design  of  putting  them  in 
order;  but  there  came  a  wind  which  took 
them  all  overboard.  Being  unable  to  recol- 
lect what  they  contained,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  perform  your  commissions." 

"Yet,"  answered  one  of  them,  "you  made 
a  purchase  for  such  a  one." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  the  vicar  ,  "but  the 
reason  was  because  he  put  into  his  mem- 
orandum the  money  needful  to  pay  the  price, 
and  the  weight  thereof  prevented  the  mem- 
orandum from  becoming  the  sport  of  the 
winds,  and  that  put  me  into  condition  to 
make  the  purchase  desired."— Exchange. 


COMPRESSED  CORK  AND  ITS  USl:S 

Cork,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  of  the 
best  non-conductors  of  heat  and  sound.  That 
it  has  not  been  more  widely  used  in  building 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
in  an  unadulterated  form.  A  product  called 
cork  tiling  has  recently  been  placed  upon 
the  market,  which  is  made  of  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  "virgin  cork,"  ground,  com- 
pressed, and  otherwise  treated  by  patented 
process,  and  which  is  free  from  the  cement 
and  glue  usually  employed  to  hold  the 
particles  together.  We  are  informed  that 
tiles  made  of  this  pure  compressed  cork 
form  an  admirable  flooring,  which,  besides 
being  noiseless,  water-proof,  warm  and 
germ-proof,  is  capable  of  withstanding  hard 
usage.  By  varying  the  degree  of  compres- 
sion, and  modifying  the  manufacturing 
process  slightly,  sheets  of  eork  different  in 
color  and  density  are  obtained,  which,  when 
sawed  and  finished  in  the  form  of  panels, 
can  be  used  for  wainscoting  alone  or  in 
connection  with  cork-tile  floors.  Cork  com- 
pressed into  sheets  and  sawed  to  the  size 
and  thickness  desired  constitutes  a  very 
efficient  pulley  covering.  It  is  said  that  a 
pulley  covered  or  lagged  with  compressed 
cork  will  transmit  from  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  more  power  than  one  having  only  a 
smooth  iron  surface.— Scientific  American. 


Built 


©Watch  ! 


Not  built  like  a  dollar  watch,  but  like  a  full-jeweled  hundred-dollar  watch. 
There  is  not  a  bearing  nor  a  part  in  the  Sterling  that  does  not 
have  careful  inspection  before  assembling  the  wheel. 

Bevel  Gear  Chainless  Models,  $75  Roadsters,  $40 

Light  Roadsters,  $50  Tandems,  $75 


SEND  FOR  STERLING  CATALOGUE  . 


AMERICAN 
BICYCLE  CO. 


WESTERN  WHEEL  SALES  DEPT. 


36  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK  $ 


SOI  N.  Wells  Street,  CHICAGO 


IOCS 

Seeds  make  thriving  plants. 
Thriving  plants  make  farm- 
ing profitable.    We  grow 
seeds  for  successful  farmers 
and  offer  none  but  the  most 


IGOROUS 

varierirs.    TTrite  to 

.JAMES  VICK'R  SONS, 
Kocheater,N.  Y. 

for  1900  Garden  and  Kloral  Guide.  Con- 
tains full  information  of  our  modern 
method  of  seed  selling  in  definite  quanti- 
ties.   Describes  many  new  and  desirable 

ARIETIES 


Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion 

I  sold  56,000  lba.  of  this  seed  in  1899.  My  | 
customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1,265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this 
seed.  Some  of  them  intimate  that  this 
seed  is  worth  $5  to  $10  perlb.  more 
than  the  Calif  ornia  grown  seed  Bold  by 
anybody.  1  guarantee  tills  seed  to  be 
new  and  freshly  grown.  We  have  seed 
of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie- 
ties. We  make  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Onion  sets  of  all  varieties.  Buy 
direct  from  the  grower.  Catalogue —  I 
extended  and  illustrated — free. 
Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 

Box 43,  FIHELD.  MICH. 


Always  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  any  seeds 
that  only  cost  half  as  much. 
Tested,  true  to  name,  fresh  and 
reliable.  Alw  ays  the  best.  Ask 
kfor  Ferry's  —  take  no  others. 
Write  for  1900  Seed  Annual. 
D.  M.  FEJKBT  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


CHOICE  SELECTED  FLOWER  SEEDS 

All  Double  mixed  Varieties 


KCNTIA  BALM0REAN 

Special  Offer 

With  every  order  wegive 
(Free)  PA  Ml  SEED 
like  out,  which  alone  is 
worth  the  luo.  If  Beeda 
are  not  aa  represented, 
return  them  and  money 
will  be  refunded. 


JIavigold 
Candytuft 
Sweet.  Mignonette 
Sweet  Alyssum 
La ikspur 


Aster 

Pansy,  Assorted 
Sweet-  Peas 
Carnation  Pink 
Forget-me-not 
Cosmos,  Mammoth  I  Zinnia 
Poppy  { iPortulaca 

Phlox  Cypress-Vine 
Morning-Glory  Rachelor's-Button 
Nasturtiums  |  Ciirysanthemum 

Send  10c.  in  silver  or  12c.  in  one  ox  two  cent  stamps. 
AddresB  AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  104  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Buy  Direct 

and  pay  but  one  profit.  Our 
assortment  i  s  one  of  the  best 
and  most  coi  nplete  in 

Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds 

Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  Mail-size  post-paid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  us.  Elegant 
Catalogue  free.  40th  year.  1,000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  686,  PainesvilJe,  Ohio 


SEEDS. 

Send  today  for  FINEST 
Catalogue  of  Best  Ke- 
liable  SJEEDS  mailed 
E?mAA  Large  packets 
IP  ICC  only  3  cents. 
Market  Gardenrrs  ask  for 
Wholesale  PRICE  LIST. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  29  A  Blk,KyCKFOIil),ILI,. 


BICYCLES 


With  the  new,  stylish, 
rococo  pattern 

EXTRA  FRAME 
REINFORCEMENTS 

Quiet,  rich  finish  and 
general  tone  of  excel- 
lence are  appealing 
with  renewed  force  to 
fastidious,  discrimina- 
ting wheel  folks. 

Price  $40 

Best  Ramblers  ever  built" 

Rambler  stores  and 
agencies  everywhere. 

Clipper  Chainless 
Bicycles  also  on  sale. 

Ideal  Bicycles  fi^n ,  Mt 
for  old  and  young  v^w  you 

Catalogue  Free 

Gor molly  &  Jef f ery 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

orth  Franklin  St.  and  Institute  Place 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CLEVELAND 

Bicycles  for  J  900 


IF  YOU  intend  purchasing  a  wheel  in  1900, 
buy  a  Cleveland.  You  will  then  be  able 
to  content  yourself  that 
you  have  not  alone  re- 
ceived the  most  value 
for   your   money,  but 
that  you  have  bought 
the  best  and  the  most 
modern  wheel  it  is  pos- 
sible to  buy,  irrespec- 
tive of  expense. 
■IBS  ir  l  I'llll       Cleveland  Bicycles  are 
f!  r-Vr  I  ANfii i5\  selected  by  experienced 
KP:*rL*MW!)  riders,  experts  and 
pleasure-seekers. 


Prices,  - 

Bevel  Gear  Chainless. 

SEND  FUR 

CATALOGUE 


and  $50 

,$75 


AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

LOZIER  SALES  DEPARTMENT 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


337  BROADWAY 
N.  Y. 


STEARINS 
BICYCLES 

**  I  'HE  rigid  inspection  of  every  part  which  enters 
*   into  the  construction  of  STEARNS  Bicycles 
ensures  enduring  satisfaction. 

A  good  mount  means  a  contented  mind.  And 
a  contented  mind  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  low  price  of  a  flimsy 
wheel  and  the  fair  price  of  a  first-class  wheel. 

Roadster,  $40  Light  Roadster,  $50 
Racer,  $60  Cushion  Frame,  $60 

Bevel  Gear  Chainless,  $75  Tandem,  $75 

Send  for  1900  Catalogue  of  Stearns  Bicycles  free. 
AMERICAN  BICYCLE  CO. 
STEARINS   SALES  DEPT. 
STRACIT8E,  NEW  YORK 


JKk  R  A  Sendusyouraddress 

II"  tmjg  *%  I  SOU  ^IIVA  andweuillshowytm 
X      «  CI  Vujf  Will  6  howtoinake»3aday 

■  IB  HUB  "*  absolutely  sure;  we 

^■■■^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in. 
the  locality  where  you  live.    Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
K0YAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,   Box  64,    DETROIT,  SUCH, 

CCCne10^11^  CHOICE  VEGETABLES.^ lo rts.  Wptta. 
aCtUat5"0,llri''li'^R^,t;  FLOWER  SEEDS  Hi  ft*.  I'Jpkii.  NEW  SWEET 
v  "^a  m ...■>  Ali.i2pku.20uu.  J.J.  BELL.  DEPOSIT.  N<¥* 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


March  l,  1900 


New  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  | 


Miniature  Cut  of  Atlas.    Actual  SUe,  Open,  14  I,)  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


Revised  and  Up  to  Date,  the  following  maps  having  just  been  added 

NEW  FULL=PAGE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Showing  all  the  war  and  railroad  points.  This  new  map  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  daily  dis- 
patches, making  every  movement  of  the  contending  forces  entirely  clear.  It  accurately  locates 
Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  Mafeking,  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  also  Durban.  Lorenzo  Marquezon  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  all  the  other  ports  and  places  constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  war. 

DOUBLE=PAQE  MAP  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Size  19xl2J  inches.  Showing  the  entire  theater  of  military  operations  and  garrisoned  points.  Exhibits 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Philippines  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain. 

CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

New  full-page  map,  indicating  what  ports  have  been  occupied  by  the  British,  Russian,  German,  French 
and  Portuguese  governments  respectively,  and  showing  the  relation  of  the  Philippines  to  the  mainland. 

The  New  People's  Atlas  Contains  250  Maps  and  Illustrations 

It  contains  143  pages  (each  page  is  ll  inches  wide  and  14  inches  lung},  and  should  be  in  every  home  and  school-room. 
IT  IS  UP  TO  DATE;  IT  IS  COMPLETE;  IT  IS  EDUCATIONAL ;  IT  IS  CHEAP. 

It  gives  the  population  of  each  state  and  territory,  of  all  counties  in  the  United  States,  of  American  cities,  by  the  last 
census.  The  excellent  maps  of  all  the  states  and  territories  in  the  Union  are  all  large,  lull-page,  and  a  number  of  double- 
page  maps  to  represent  the  most  important  states  of  our  country. 

There  are  also  double=page  maps  of  Cuba  and  Alaska 

All  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown.  Rivers  and  lakes  are  accurately  located.  All  the  large  cities  of  the 
world,  the  important  towns  and  most  of  the  villages  of  the  United  States  are  given  on"  the  maps.  It  gives  a  classified  list 
of  all  nations,  with  forms  of  government,  geographical  location,  size  and  population. 


FREE 


We  Will  Send  the  New  People's  Atlas  FREE  for  a  Club 
of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


?99999999S 


We  Will  Send  the  New  People's  Atlas,  and  the  4  rk  P^-nf  c 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  the  Special  Price  of  ^fU  LCfllS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Thrifty,  Live  Plants  Free 

4  Geraniums,  5  Roses  or  6  Chrysanthemums  Given  as  a  Reward  for  a 
Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Or  Either  Collection,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents, 

By  ordering  many  months  ahead  and  having  25,000  of  each  of  these  collections  grown 
especially  for  our  use  we  were  enabled  to  get  them  at  practically  the  cost  of  production.  To 
induce  subscriptions  and  clubs  we  now  offer  these  plants  as  premiums  in  connection  with  the 
Farm  axD  Fireside  at  just  what  they  cost  us.  All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

4  Beautiful  Geraniums 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  FLOWERING 

The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.  New 
colors,  new  styles  and  profusely  blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collec- 
tion here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They 
are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants.   Order  Geranium  Collection  by  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  pure  snow=white,  one  splendid  crimson=scarlet,  one  rich  salmon,  and  one  beautiful  pink. 

5  Ever=blooming  Roses 

Wonderful  New  ni  China   This  is  a  new  Climbing  Rose  of  the  greatest  excellence. 

Climbing  Rose..  CliiprcSh  01  Vllllla  it  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  and  is  loaded  with  its 
elegant  blooms  until  December.  The  greatest  objection  to  climbing  Roses  has  been  that  they  bloom  once 
and  then  are  done.  But  here  we  have  a  Rose  that  blooms  continuously  for  over  seven  mouths  of  the  year. 
It  is  simply  wonderful.  When  it  first  opens  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light 
pink,  and  it  blooms  so  profusely  as  to  almost  hide  the  plant.   Order  Rose  Collection  by  Premium  No.  470. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Empress  of  China  as  described  above,  one  clear,  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesh- 
colored.  All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 


HOW  TO  GROW 


Full 

instruc- 
tions 

bow  to 
plant 
and 
care  for 
them 

will  be 
sent 
with 
each 

box  of 

plants. 


6  Chrysanthemums 


ALL  DOUBLE=FLOWERING 


The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  doubled  lowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize-winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all  colors  known 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  family ,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled, 
ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.   Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  558. 

6   DIFFERENT   COLORS,    AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  violet-rose  with  silky  texture,  one 
pure  ivory-white,  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 

ORDER  NOW.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists  have 
agreed  to  furnish.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later 
date,  we  will  have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you  order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plant* 
sent.    When  the  supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  moniey  will  be  refunded. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  Collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses 
or  6  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for 


50  Cents 


Wo  more  than  one  collection  tcith  one  yearly  subscription.    When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Free 


We  will  send  either  tbe  collection  of  4  Geraniums,  or  5  Roses,  or  6  Chrysanthemums  FREE 
for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any  two  collections 
for  a  club  of  FOUR;  or  aiy  three  collections  for  a  club  of  SIX,  and  so  on  


f 

i» 
s» 

s» 
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Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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For  the  Family 

All  ages  hail  with  delight  the  coming  of  the  most  wonderful,  meritorious  preparation  that  will  lighten  the  ills 
of  humanity  and  will  do  away  with  the  taking  of  obnoxious,  violent  purges,  inconvenient  liquids,  and  pills  that  tear 
your  life  out.  Simply  because  in  CASCARETS  Candy  Cathartic  you  will  find  just  what  you  want,  convenient  in 
form,  pleasant  of  taste  (just  like  candy)  and  of  never-failing  remedial  action.  They  have  found  a  place  in  every 
well-regulated  household,  and  are  the  favorite  medicine  of  the  whole  family,  from  baby  to  good  old  grandpa 

Don't  toe  fooled  with  substitutes  for  CASCARETS  I 


a  respite. — (Jiuciii^^i,!  Enquirer. 

"  I  take  pleasure  In  praising  your  valu- 
able remedy  CASCARETS.  I  and  my  whole 
family  received  relief  from  the  first  small  box 
we  tried.  I  certainly  recommend  CASCARETS 
for  the  cures  they  make  and  trust  they  will 
And  a  place  In  every  home.  Yours  for  sucocss." 

Peter  Webb,  Jr., 
Palis  Qrove  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


tinrj. 

pbcr 

diff 

enct 

mo*~ 


THIS  IS 


THE  TABLET 


W°RK  WHILE  YOU  SiE££ 


Wc 
25c.  50c 

DRUGGISTS 


CASCARETS  are  absolutely  harmless,  a  purely  vegetable  compound.  Wo  mercurial  or  other  mineral  pill-poison  in  Cascarets.  Cascarets  promptly,  effectively  and  permanently 
cure  every  disorder  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Intestines.  They  not  only  cure  constipation,  but  correct  any  and  every  form  of  irregularity  of  the  bowels ,  including  diarrhoea  and  dysentery . 
Pleasant,  palatable,  potent.  Taste  good,  do  good.  Never  sicken,  weaken  or  gripe.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  !  Beware  of  imitations  and  substitutes  !  Buy  a  box  of  CASCARETS 
to-day,  and  if  not  pleased  in  every  respect,  get  your  money  back !    Write  us  for  booklet  and  free  sample !    Address  STERLING  REMEDY  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  or  NEW  YORK. 

371 


A  Big  Lot  of  Real  Silk  and  Plush,  also  Stamped  Satin 

REMNANTS 
FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

Art  in  needle  work  is  on  the  advance.   We  know  the  ladies  delight  In 
|  odd  pieces  of  silk   and  satin — "CRAZY   Q  u  I  LT  "  making  is  again  VERY  POP- 
ULAR.   We  are    sure  we  have  a  bargain  that  all  ladies  will  now  delight  in. 
Bright,  hundso  me,  odd-shaped,  and  pretty  colored  goods  accumulate  very  faat 
at  all  necktie  factories  ;  the  styles  were  never  so  bright  and  pretty  as  they 
have  been  the    past  season  and  they   are   now  burdened   with  remnants  of 
many  RICH  GOODS.   We  have  thousands  of  pieces  of  silk  and 
satin  on  hand  which  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  big  trade 
on.    People  at  a  distance  have  hard  times    getting  the  right 
assortment  to  put  into  sofa-pillows,  quilts,  etc.,  and  we  can 
help  you  out  now.   We  are  going  to  dispose  of  this  immense 
lot  lilCHT  OFF.    Our  packages  contain  from   99  to  168  pieces 
of  the  best  quality  assorted  goodB,  and  we  want  to  get  a  lot  in- 
troduced into  every  home;  then  you  can  order  as  you  like  for 
your  friends,  and  MAKE  MONEY  doing  our  work  and  helping 
yourself  also.    Remember  these  pieces  are  carefully  trimmed, 
and  especially  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  fancy,  art,  and  needle 
work.   Many  ladies  sell  tidieB,  fancy  pillows,  etc.,  at  a  great 
price  made  from  these  remnants    Order  one  sample  lot  now 
for  only  25c.    It  would  cost  many  dollars  bought  at  a  store. 
Ol'on'cl  Offer:    If  you  order  our  great  assoned  lot  AT  ONCE, 
we  will  give  you  several  rich,  bright  and  beautiful  stomped 
satin  pieces;  each  piece    contains  nine  square  inches  and 
being  stamped  by  hand  with  a  graceful  design  for  embroid- 
ery, is  a  great  bargain. 

Five  Skeins  Fmbroidery  Silks  Free.  In  or- 
der to  work  your  stamped  satin  and  other  pieces  we  also  send  ab- 
solutely FREE,  five  skeins  of  elegant  embroidery  silk,  all  different 
bright colors.  This  silk  is  worth  nearly  the  -price  we  ask  for  the 
remnants ;  but  we  know  if  you  ORDER  ONE  let  we  will  sell  many  in 
your  locality,  so  make  this  liberal  offer  besides  giving  you  a  large  and 
elegant  piece  of  Silk  Plush  containing  36  square  inches. 

BEST  "WAX.  We  send  ONE  of  the  above  complete  as- 
sorted lots  FREE  to  all  who  send  25  cents  for  6  months'  sub- 
scription to  "Comfort"  the  best  Home  Monthly  now  published, 
and  in  order  to  get  yon  to  advertise  "Comfort"  and  this  big  bargain  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  we  will  send  free  with  each 
package  our  great  book,  With  Fight  Full-Faffe  Illustrations,  for  ornamenting  the  seams  of  Crazy  Patch- 
work, or  for  other  ornamental  work  where  Fancy  Stitches  are  used  it  has  no  equal.  It  shows  how  pieces  for  patchwork  may 
be  put  together  to  get  the  best  effect*  how  to  cover  up  seams  with  fancy  stitcheB.  how  to  join  edges*  etc. 

The  book  illustrates  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  besides  directions  for  taking  ART 
EMBROIDERY  STITCHES,  comprising  the  Outline  .ind  Kensington  Stitch,  Arrasene  and 
Chenille  Embroidery,  Ribbon  Work,  Plush  or  Tufted  Stitch,  etc.  It  also  tells  how  to  do 
Kensington  Painting. 

Remember  we  send  one  big  lot  (over  100  pieces)  Silk  Remnants,  the  assorted  stamped  satin  piece  5  Skeins  Embroidery 
silk;  36  square  inches  silk  plush,  and  a  great  15c.  book  on  embroidery  together  with  6  months  subscription  to  "COMFORT"  all  for  only 
25  cents.    Three  lots  and  one  year's  subscription,  65  cents;  five  lots  $1.00.  Address, 

COMFORT,  Silk  Dept.    F,  Augusta,  Maine* 


LACE  CURTAINS 


FREE 


These  beautiful  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains  are  of  the  newest  Savoy  I 
design,  three  yards  long1,  36  inches  wide,  are  washable  and  will  last  a  I 
life  time.  You  can  get  twe  pair?  of  these  choice  curtains,  (same  design 1 
as  in  cut),  and  four  beautifu.  Sash  Curtains  (one  yard  square  each)  FREE  by  selling  our  GREAT 
COLD  REMEDY  and  HEADACHE  CURE.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day  I  Relieves  Headache  at  Once!  Wo 
will  give  the  curtains  absolutely  free  to  anyone  taking  advantage  of  the  great  offer  we  send  to 
every  person  selling  six  boxes  of  our  Tablets.  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  six  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box, 
write  to-day  and  we  will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the  money  and 
we  will  send  four  Sash  Curtains,  unhe.nimed,  so  they  may  be  made  to  fit  any  window,  together 
with  our  offer  of  two  complete  pairs  of  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains,  enough  to  furnish  a  room, 
same  day  money  is  received.  Thus  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  ladies  to  beautify  their  homes  with 
fine  Lace  Curtains  of  exquisite  design.  All  who  have  earned  them  are  delighted.  Address: 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  DO.,  1010 Chapel  St.,  New  Haven.Conn.  Box  59  C. 


10  Weeks 


The  biggest,  brightest  and 
best    Western  Weekly 


r  1  HP 

paper  in  existence.   Grand    I  Mlj 

 .  views  of  scenery,  stories  of 

adventure  and  full  mining  reports  weekly.  Tenth 
year.  Solely  to  introduce  the  paper  it  will  be  sent  10 
weeks  on  trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  six  50c. ;  12  for  Si. 
Stamps  taken,  illustrated  weekly,  Denver,  colo. 


LADIES 


1  Make  Big  Wages 
— AT  home — 

I  and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
—  -  -  — ■  ■  ^  ,-w-  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  MBS.  A.  H.  WIGGINS,  Bol  20  Benton  Harbor,Mich. 

No  Investment  Pays  Better 

than  a  well-selected  CRIPPLE  CREEK  STOCK. 
For  reliable  recommendations  address 
W.  W.  WEMOTT. 
601-608  Mining  Exchange,  DENVER.  COLORADO. 

Beautiful  Large  Picture ; 
colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


ANGELS  WHISPER 

Sample  15c. ;  9  for  $i.  J.  LEI 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs .  L.  Lan  ier;  Mar 
'tin.Tenn. , writes:1 
•Itreduced  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  in  lo  days 
without  any  unpleasant  effeots  whatever," 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for 4  cents  forpostage.etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

.    _      _    _   tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE 


COMPLAINTS 

Successfully  Treated  by  the  DR.  A.  OWEN 
ELECTRIC  BELTS  AND  APPLIANCES 


All  of  the  beneficial  results  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  Electricity 
can  be  had  by  using  a  DR.  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT. 

The  Dr.  A.  Owen  Electric  Health  Belt  has  medically  arranged  appliances 
attached  to  the  batteries  on  the  main  appliance,  so  as  to  reach  every  organ 
in  the  body  and  send  a  perfectly  graduated  and  controlled  electric  current  to 
or  from  any  organ  as  may  be  desired  for  scientific  medical  electric  treatment. 

WRITE  for  our  large  illustrated  Catalogue,  free,  which  has  fullest  infor- 
mation, prices,  sworn  statements  of  people  we  have  cured,  etc. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co., 

201=211  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantages  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

G0LD0METER  k*S^SMi 

s/i^>  Stiver,  also  R«dK  and  Needles.    Circular  3  cents. 
B.  G.  STACK  FER,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrishurg,  Pa. 

A  M  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Lore,  Transparent,  Es- 

I  UL  /  S  cort  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puitles, 
■■       fa  I  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  &a.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Name  i 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.   Send  2c  stamp  I 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO. 


CARDS 


BED  WETTING  SDa 


Trial  free.  Mrs. 
B.  Kowan,  Milwaukee.Wis. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  ?fo  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 

H.mDle,  Free.  LAU 


selling  our  Mackintosh    IMS  M\  f&l  ^# 
_  |  Skirts  and  Capes  Make  Big  IN  U  IV  EL  1 

'  Sample'  Free.  LADIES  Sl'PPLV  CO.,  109  Wabash  ATcChicago! 

f  nn'o  Epnomo.  Piiro  C 1  at  druggists.  25c.  box  of  us. 

(jUQ  0  GUGllld  LUlO  *l  COE  t  il  I  U.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Rupture  Cured 

WORN  NIGHT  and  DAY 

Patented  Improvements, 
comfort,  safety.  New  full 
Illustrated  Book  telling  all 
about  Rupture  sent  Free, 
securely  sealed. 
G.  V.  HOUSE  MFG.  CO.,  744  Broadway,  New  York. 
Please  mention  the  Farm  and  Fireside  when  yon  write. 


Tetter,  Salt  Rheum,  Bar- 
ber'* Itch.  Scald  Head. 
Rlne  Worm,  Itching  Pile.. 

Sore  Eyelid.,  and  all  Skin 
diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cent..  A.  O.  PILSON', 
Pharmacist,  183?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


CRAY   HAIR  DARKENED 


Ozark  Mountain  Herbs  for  restoring  Gray  Hair  to  Its  Natural  Color,  Beauty 
and  Softness.  Prevents  the  Hair  from  falling  out,  cures  and  prevents  Dan- 
druff.  Will  not  stain  the  scalp.  Is  superior  to  the  many  advertised 
preparations.    Package  makes  one  pint.     Price  26  cents,  by  mall.  Address 

K.  DUBY  DRUG  CO.,       -       HOLLA,  MISSOURI. 

DCH  UICTTIIIP  CURED.  Sample  FREE- 
Okll"  TV  C  I  I  IHU  Dr.F.S.Majr.BloommftoB.lU 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS        FARM  SELECTIONS 


BOOKS  NOTICED 

The  Skim-milk  Calf.  By  Henry  Wallace. 
Price  35  cents.  Published  by  the  Wallace  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

A  Handbook  fob  Planning  and  Planting 
Home  Grounds.  By  Warren  H.  Manning,  land- 
scape architect.  Published  by  the  Stout  Manual 
Training-School,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Directions  fob  Surveying  and  Arrang- 
ing Home  and  School  Grounds.  Published 
by  the  author,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Keeping  Cows  for  Profit.  A  treatise  on 
up-to-date  dairying,  with  statistical  information, 
practical  hints  and  suggestions,  and  some  advice 
as  to  home  butter-making  and  factory  patronage. 
Free.  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  New  York. 

The  Modern  Farmer  in  His  Business  Re- 
lations. A  study  of  some  modern  economic 
and  social  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer.  By  Edward  F.  Adams,  8vo..  «U  pages. 
Price,  post-paid,  $2.  Published  by  the  N.  J.  Stone 
Company.  21  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Farmers'  Account-book  and  Farm  Record. 
A  simple,  comprehensive  style  of  book-keeping 
for  the  farmer,  by  which  a  complete  record  of  all 
business  transactions,  farm-work,  farm  sales  and 
purchases,  stock  increase,  etc..  can  be  carefully 
and  systematically  kept.  Published  by  E.  A. 
Boehne  &  Sons,  Hansen,  Neb. 

catalogues  received 

B.  H.  Greider,  Florin,  Pa.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  pure-bred  poultry. 

H.  House  &  Co.,  Hiram,  Ohio.  Catalogue  of 
seeds,  plants  and  bulbs. 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Annual  cat- 
alogue of  "O.  K."  seeds. 

Archias'  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo.  Catalogue  of 
Northern-grown  "Sure5'  seeds. 

Floral  Glen  Greenhouses,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A 
message  for  the  lovers  of  flowers. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis.  Catalogue  of  seed- 
potatoes  and  field  and  garden  seeds. 

L.  Templin  &  Sons,  Calla,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs. 

L.  l.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

Livingston's  Seed  Store,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  garden 
tools. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Company.  West  Grove,  Pa. 
"New  Floral  Guide."  Roses,  plants  and  bulbs 
for  summer  bloom. 

Power  Specialty  Company.  12G  Liberty  Street, 
New  York.  Illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the 
"Rife  hydraulic  engine." 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  grape-vines,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants. 

Saginaw  Basket  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  baskets  andfruit- 
packages.  Calendar  hanger  in  colors. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  Wayland, 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  circular  and  price-list  of  in- 
cubators, brooders  and  poultry  appliances. 

American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  111.  Illustrated 
"Encyclopedia,"  describing  well-sinking,  pros- 
pecting, irrigating  and  hoisting  machinery. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of 
berry-fruit  plants,  fruit-growers'  supplies,  etc. 
Specialty,  a  valuable  new  strawberry,  the  "Rough 
Rider." 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Calendar  hanger  in  colors.  Large 
half-lone  view  of  binders  at  work  in  North 
Dakota. 

The  "Standard"  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Handsomely  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  family  sewing-machines,  both  lock  and 
chain  stitch. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Seed  annual 
for  1900.  Special  color-plates.  Paul  Rose  musk- 
melon,  Telephone  peas,  and  "the  three  finest 
globe  onions." 

W.  Atle'e  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  "Bur- 
pee's Blue  List  for  1900."  Wholesale  prices  for 
market-gardeners  and  florists.  Special  list  of 
cash  prizes  for  1900. 

The  Deming  Company,  Salem,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  spray-pumps  and  nozzles.  Free. 
j  Also  "Spraying  for  Profit,"  a  practical  handbook 
on  spraying.  Price  25  cents. 

We  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Illus- 
trated seed-catalogue.  Color-plates  of  carnations, 
five  sterling  novelties,  dahlia  collection,  canna 
-  collection,  and  Briar  Crest  trial  grounds. 

L.  W.  Wakeley,  General  Passenger  Agent  Bur- 
lington Route,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  "To  the  New 
Northwest."  A  folder  describing  resources  along 
the  Burlington  Route  through  Nebraska,  Wy- 
oming, Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

'  In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company.'  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
-St  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
."liwith"  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  .wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
•  •throughout  audi' really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
.  than  a  set-  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
'•      for  one  year.   Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co..  Quincy.  111.,  who  also  will 
_•  -'fm-iiish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
^vjaucl "Sviilth  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


ARTICHOKES 

Artichokes  should  be  planted  about  April, 
in  land  that  has  been  deeply  plowed  and 
harrowed  fine.  Open  furrows  about  five  or 
six  inches  deep  three  and  one  half  feet 
apart,  and  drop  the  sets  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  furrows,  and  cover  with  the 
plow.  Cut  the  artichoke  sets  into  pieces, 
with  one  or  two  sprouting-points  on  each 
piece.  We  are  only  aware  of  one  variety  of 
tuberous  artichoke.  There  is  one  grown  for 
a  vegetable,  of  which  the  head  or  flower- 
stalk  is  the  part  eaten,  but  the  tuberous  one 
is  the  variety  used  for  hog  feed.  "When 
the  plants  are  up  nicely  harrow  the  land 
both  ways,  and  again  when  they  are  nine  or 
ten  inches  high.  This  is  all  the  cultivation 
required.  On  land  which  made  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  they  have  made 
over  four  hundred  bushels  of  tubers. 
Although  Professor  Massey  has  not  a  high 
opinion  of  artichokes  as  a  feed  for  hogs  or 
cows,  yet  those  who  have  grown  them  and 
fed  them  speak  highly  of  them.  We  have 
one  subscriber  who  has  increased  his  area 
every  year  for  several  years,  and  finds  them 
of  the  greatest  value  both  for  his  milk-cows 
and  his  hogs.  He  would  not  now  be  without 
the  crop,  and  feeds  large  numbers  of  hogs 
with  them  and  a  little  corn  every  year. — 
Southern  Planter. 

.V 

BRISTLES 

Charcoal  and  salt,  in  proportion  of  one 
eighth  of  the  latter,  are  valuable  correctors 
to  a  deranged  digestive  system. 

Cholera  is  not  only  prompted  by  a  filthy 
food  and  drink,"  but  by  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  pens  must  be  kept  fresh  and 
clean  at  all  times. 

The  government  formula  given  below  will 
be  found  very  effectual  in  checking  this 
disease  when  an  outbreak  is  feared,  and  also 
even  after  the  first  symptoms  have  appeared : 

Wood  charcoal,  one  pound ;  sulphur,  one 
pound ;  sodium  chloride,  two  pounds ;  sodium 
bicarbonate,  two  pounds ;  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, two  pounds ;  sodium  sulphate,  one 
pound;  antimony  sulphide,  one  pound.  To 
be  thoroughly  mixed  and  pulverized.  This 
can  be  given  in  feed  in  doses  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  tablespoonful,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  animal  and  severity  of  the  attack. 

Animals  affected  must  be  warmly  housed 
and  fed  on  milk,  light  slop  or  gruel.  The 
quarters  should  be  disinfected  with  slaked 
lime  and  crude  carbolic  acid,  and  all  excre- 
ment collected  and  burned  to  prevent 
further  outbreak. — Farm  Journal. 


BA,  BA,  BLACK  SHEEP 

The  largest  flock  of  black  Merinos  in  Aus- 
tralia is  that  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Allen,  Brae- 
side,  Dalveen,  Queensland.  This  flock  was 
established  in  1877  with  black  Merinos  culled 
from  some  of  the  best  flocks  in  Queensland. 
The  sheep  have  since  bred  true  to  color,  and 
at  one  time  the  flock  numbered  2,000  head. 
At  present  it  is  reduced  to  870  in  all.  The 
"Queensland  Agricultural  Journal"  in  a 
notice  of  this  interesting  flock  mentions  that 
the  flesh  of  these  sheep  is  darker  in  color 
than  that  of  white  sheep,  sweeter,  and  has 
a  distinctly  gamey  flavor.  This  flock  is  no- 
ticed in  Bruni's  "Sheep-breeding  in  Aus- 
tralia," where  it  is  stated  that  in  1885  the 
whole  of  the  fleece-wool  was  sold  for  one 
shilling  six  and  one  half  pence  a  pound, 
which  was  about  double  the  price  realized 
for  some  of  the  white  Merino  wool  grown 
in  the  district.  When  properly  bleached 
before  finishing  the  wool  is  said  not  to  fade, 
and  being  uninjured  by  any  dye  it  lasts  for 
a  long  time.  The  black  Merinos  cut  from 
one  half  pound  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
less  than  the  average  white  Merino  sheep. 
There  are  several  other  flocks  of  black  Mer- 
inos in  Australia.— Wool  Markets  and  Sheep. 


GUERNSEY  MILK  IN  THE  MARKET 

The  Guernsey  is  commanding  attention 
and  approval  as  a  breed  that  is  especially 
fitted  for  winter  butter  and  cream,  and 
when  their  positive  character  is  generally 
recognized  they  will  be  largely  used  to  pro- 
duce a  winter  milk  that  has  all  the  color  and 
delicious  flavor  that  is  usually  associated 
with  the  golden  days,  when  the  clover  is  in 
bloom  and  the  pastures  are  knee-deep  in 
grasses.  There  is  no  reason  now  for  going 
through  our  long  Northern  winters  deprived 
of  dairy  luxuries,  and  the  men  who  provide 
them  will  reap  the  reward  that  awaits  enter- 
prise and  skill.  A  dairyman  must  put  high 
intelligence  in  his  work  to  command  success, 
and  not  drift  with  the  masses  and  let  chance 
be  his  only  friend.— Winter  Dairyman,  in 
The  Breeders'  Gazette. 


Cut  the  Cost 
of  a  Carriage 

by  buying  it  of  the  makers.  Pay  only  one, 
instead  of  two  or  three  profits.  No  other 
factory  can  build  finer,  handsomer  or  more 
substantial  vehicles  than  the  surreys,  bug- 
gies, phaetons,  road  wagons  and  carts  which 
we  ship  direct  to  buyers — instead  of  selling 
through  dealers.  Our  great  facilities  and 
long  experience  enable  us  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  material  and  workman- 
ship at  the  lowest  cost. 

We  make  harness  as  well  as  carriages 
and  sell  great  quantities  of  robes,  blankets 
and  all  horse  accessories — all  at  lower 
prices  than  you'll  be  asked  elsewhere.  The 
purchaser  may  return  anything  with  which 
he  is  not  satisfied  and  get  his  money  back. 

Our  complete  catalogue — free  on  request 
— plainly  pictures  and  describes  our  en- 
tire line.  A  careful  reading  will  convince 
you  that  you  can't  buy  so  economically, 
safely  or  satisfactorily  anywhere  else. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


No.  3094  Buggy; 
made  with  surrey  neat.  Price 
$*7.05  with  leather  quarter  top. 


No.  3034  Boggy. 
Price $38. 30  with 
leather  quarter  tap 


M.  Mm  S. 

POULTRY  FENCE 

Has  more  good  qualities  than  all  others  combined — 
cabled  selvage  and  a  cable  every  foot  in  height  of  fence 
Requires  fewer  posts  and  No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail — 
PLEA  SING  SERVICABLE  PR  A  CTICAL- 
ECONOMICALSA  TlSFACTORY. 
Saves  50  per  cent,  in  cost  of  completed  fence. 
^iOTE— Even  if  netting  be  donated,  the  complete  fence 
will  cost  more  than  where  M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 
is  need  at  regrulnr  price.     Deduct  price  of  netting  from 
Estimate  No.  2,  and  see. 

We  also  make  Hog,  Field  and  Lawn  Fencing. 

ESTIMATE  No.  1. 

60  rods4-foot  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  made  of 
No.  19  galvanized  steel  wire,  @  65c  per  rod  t  39.00 

61  posts,  (ffi  20  cents         -  12.20 
Setting  posts,  5  cents  each  ...        -  3.05 
No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail  Required. 
No  Labor  Puttins  Rail  on  Posts  Required. 
No  Nails  to  Attach  Rails  Required. 
5  lbs.  staples,  @  7  cents         ...  .35 
1  hours  labor  stretching  op  fence,  @  25  cents  1.00 

Total  cost  - 


If  j  Hfj? 
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Pat.  July  >1,  '96.  Pat.  July  6,  '97. 

ESTIMATE  Ho.  2. 

60  rods  old-fashioned  diamond  netting,  4  feet 
in  height,  made  of  No.  19  galvanized  steel 
wire.  @  65  cents  per  rod  t  39.00 

321  posts.  @  20  cents  -  -        -  24.20 

Setting  posts.  (Si  5  cents  each  -  -  6.05 
1.320  sq.  ft.  in  top  and  bot.  rail,  $20.00  per-M  -  26.40 
30  lbs.  20d  nails.  @  5  cents  ...  1.50 
8  hours  labor  putting  up  rail.®  25c.  per  hour  2.00 
10  hours laborstretching  netting,®  25c  prhour  2.50 
10  lbs.  staples.  ®  7  cents  -  -  -  -70 
Total  cost         -  - 


-    %  55.60 

I>raw  your  own  conclusions  and  then  write  us  for  circulars, 


*102.35 


KALB  FENCE  CO.,  BoxG ,  De  Kalb,  III. 


There  Can  Be  But  One  Best. 


THE  FACT        ✓  ^      -j-      s-  -\ 
THAT  THE  \  7  •     1  •  V_y'S 

-A.RE  LESS  LIABLE  TO 
DISEASE  is  Attracting 
Widespread  ATTEXTIOX, 
HOGS  are  HIGHER.  Get 
Ready  for  the  BOOM  nv 
Breeding  NOW".  "We  Sejjd 
a  Sample  Pair  of  Our  -  -  - 

fAMOUS  O.I.C.  HOGS 

ON"  TIME,  \  nd  Allow  You 
AGENCY  IF  YOU  "WRITE 
PROMPTLY.  TWO  OF 
These  FAMOUS  HOGS 
Weighed  2,806  Lns.  White 
To-day.  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

IOI  Grand  Arcade.    Cleveland,  O. 


Worth ington.  Minn.,  lune  12th,  1899. 
L.  B.  SILVER  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — My  O.  l.C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you>  will 
weieh  upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now;  11  and  12  pigs  by 
their  sides.  I  think  my  O.  I.  C.'s  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums 
over  all  breeds  wherever  shown.    Respectfully  yours,  WILSON  AGHR, 


FOR  HAULING  OUT  MANURE 

there  is  nothing  that  will  so  completely  relieve  the  farmer  or  gardener  from  the  heavy  lifting 

and  positive  drudgery  as  this 

ELECTRIC  LOW  DOWN  HANDY  WAGON. 

Among  tne  advantages  are— that  it  is  low  and  easy  to  load;  that  large  loads  mav  be  easily 
placed  upon  it;  that  the  broad  tired  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will  not  cut  in  and  "rut"  on  mead- 
ow or  pasture  land;  that  for  the  same  reason  much  larger  loads  may  be  drawn  on  stubble  or 
plowed  land  and  that  the  draft  is  much  lighter.  It  is  specially  strong,  being  guaranteed  to  carry 
4000  lbs.  The  front  and  rear  hounds  are  made  of  specially  formed  angle  steel.  Wheels  are  the 
famous  Electric  Steel  with  either  direct  or  staggered  oval  steel  spokes.  Axles  of  best  seasoned 
swamp  white  oak  m  • 

This  wagon  is  equally  desira- 
ble in  haulingensilage.corn, 
corn  fodder,  hay  and  grain 
in  the  straw;  for  clearing 
up  land  and  hauling  logs, 
wood,  stumps,  stones.bould- 
ers,  &c.  Saves  more  hard 
H&s&V  fULI-I— iLJMi  'SStSfH  DEL.    labor  for  man  and  beast 

than  any  implement  on  the 
farm.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

Box  86  ,  QUINCY,  ILL 


VICTOR 

PEACH 


LEADERS 


COLUMBIAN 
ASPARAGUS 


This  Victor  Peach  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  peach  kDown.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
hardy,  free  from  disease  and  a  prolific  bearer.    Fruit  Is  of  good  size,  fine  flavor,  good  color  and 
a  splendid  shipper.    1,000,000  trees  of  60  varieties.    Columbian  Mammoth  White  la  m 
ArvnnraffUH.  Early,  shoots  and  stays  white,  robust,  vigoroue, delicious.  Profitable  for  market.  f^f^is 
jmwT  Askabouttheseand  our  Plum  ™d  Apple  Trees,  Ptrn  wnerrle*,  etc.  Catalogue  FlJ  EE» 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  28,  BERLIN,  Md. 


Vol.  XXm.   No.  12 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


MARCH  15,  1900 


Entered  *t  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


TTJ-piVrQ  I  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
1  HJtVlVJO  \  24  NUMBERS 
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ONE  Peerless  Picture  FREE 

To  every  one  sending  35  Cents,  the  clubbing  price,  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
TWO  Peerless  Pictures,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  50  Cents. 


THREE  Peerless  Pictures  given  as  a  reward  for  sending  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  new  or  renewals 


^TPX/ |   p  These  pictures  are  reproduced .  in  the 
*  LttJt  very  latest  and  most  tasty  style.   They  ' 
are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts  at  color  reproduction, 
which  usually  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 

Qiyn  The  Peerless  series  of  pictures,  including  the 
margins,  are  20  by  25  inches.    Without  the 
margins  about  16  by  20  inches,  according  to  the  subject. 


35  Cents 


The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  without  a  premium 
is  THIRTY- FIVE  cents,  but  as  a 
SPECIAL  METHOD  of  introdu- 
cing these  pictures  we  will  give  any  ONE  of  them  FREE 
to  every  one  who  sends  THIRTY-FIVE  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided 
the  picture  is  selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name  will 
not  count  in  a  club) 


Premium  No.  795  Waterfall  by  Moonlight    Size  20  by  25  inches 


Premium  No.  794 


Can't  You  Talk 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


AT  A  |  fjp  Art-stores  are  now  selling  engravings  of  these  famous  paintings  at  from 
"  $2.50  to  $10.00  each.    Many  competent  judges,  having  made  a  careful  com- 

parison, pronounce  our  reproductions  more  attractive  and  desirable  than  these  expensive 
engravings.  There  is  no  comparison  in  price,  as  we  handle  these  pictures  without  any  profit. 

The  pictures  are  on  the  very  finest  picture-paper,  ivory-finished,  heavy  weight,  and 

suitable  for  framing. 


Choose 
From 

This  List 


THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  .   Murillo   .  Premium  No.  784 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES      .      .      .       Herring  Premium  No.  785 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS         .      .  .   Lefler     .  Premium  No.  786 

AFTER  WORK          ....       Holmes  Premium  No.  787 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE         .  .   Munkacsy  Premium  No.  788 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY        .       Landseer  Premium  No.  789 

KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)       .  .  Holmes    .  Premium  No.  790 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS        .       Koller  Premium  No.  791 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON    .  .    Stuart     .  Premium  No.  792 

THE  FINDINQ  OF  MOSES      .      .       Schopin  Premium  No.  793 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK        ....   Holmes    .  Premium  No.  794 

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT      .       Rieger  Premium  No.  795 

THE  HORSE  FAIR   Bonheur  Premium  No.  796 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  fa  s~* ^ — 
Any  Two  of  the  Pictures  for  Only  ...   O U  VCillS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 

TUvaa  Dininvac'  P«*aa  Any  THREE  of  the  Pictures  Given  as  a  Premium  for 
1  IlFwC  1  ItlUIwb  rice  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  pictures  sent  FREE  on  request.     Write  to-day. 


Order  by  the  Premium  Numbers 


Address   FARM    AIND    RIRESIDE,   Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  PARM  AINE>  FIRESIDE 
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1900 
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A  GREATER  BARGAIN  THAN  EVER 

HE  price  of  silver-plated  ware  is  steadily  advancing,  and  yet  we  are  furnishing  this  ware  at 
the  former  prices.  At  these  prices  it  is  the  biggest  bargain  at  present  offered  in  high-grade 
silver-plated  ware.  This  ware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  medicines  the  same  as 
solid  silver ;  it  will  not,  cannot  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust.  In  beauty  and  finish  it  is 
perfect.  The  only  way  in  which  we  are  able  to  offer  this  ware  at  such  bargains  is  that 
we  have  it  manufactured  especially  for  us  in  enormous  quantities,  and  handle  it  entirely 
Pure  wit^out  I*0^  to  &et  subscriptions  and  clubs.    All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulation  size. 

Coin=<silver 
Plating  


The  base  of  this  ware,  except  the  table- 
knives,  is  solid  nickel-silver  metal,  which  is 
the  best  white  metal  known  for  the  base  of 
silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and 
so  white  that  it  will  never  change  color  and 
will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  The  base  of  all 
this  silverware  is  plated  with  the  foil 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel 
highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with 
nickel-silver,  which  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then 
plated  with  12  penny- weights  of  coin-silver. 
There  are  no  better  silver-plated  knives  on 
the  market.     They  are  fully  warranted. 

Will  Stand 
Any  Test .... 

To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a  file. 
If  not  found  to  be  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver 
and  the  base  solid  white  metal,  and  exactly 
as  described  in  every  other  particular,  we 
will  refund  your  money  and  make  you  a 
present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to 
us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece 
of  this  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 

FROM  MANUFACTURER  TO  USER 

There  is  no  middleman's  profit  added  to  the  price  of  this  ware,  as  we  are 
satisfied  to  handle  it  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  pass  it 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  user  at  manufacturer's  cost  plus  the  expense  of 
postage  and  wrapping.  In  this  way  our  subscribers  get  this  ware  at  less  than 
one  half  the  usual  price  for  a  similar  grade  of  goods.    It  is  of  first-class  quality. 


WEAR  PROVES  ITS  QUALITY 

We  have  handled  this  ware  for  years  and  have  sent  it  into  many  thousands 
of  homes,  where  it  is  now  rendering  general  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  it  have  been  sent  out,  covered  by  our  guarantee,  and  complaints  are 
practically  unknown.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  as  to  its  wearing  qual- 
ities.  A  trial  order  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others  until  you  get  the  whole  set. 


This  ware  is  silver  and  nickel-silver,  and  is  white  all  the  way  through, 
by  the  premium  numbers  as  shown  above. 


Order 


This  cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  SIZE  of  the 
Teaspoons,  all  the  other  ware  being  large  in  proportion. 


ANY  INITIAL  LETTER  £fXXf 

cept  the  knives')  engraved  free  of  charge  with  an 
initial  letter  in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter 
will  be  engraved  on  each  piece.  State  your  choice. 


GUARANTEE 


We  absolutely  guarantee 
every  piece  of  this  ware  to 
be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  the  Silverware  at  these  prices: 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for       -       $  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for  -       -       -  1.25 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for      •  1.25 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for         -       -  1.75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee-spoons  for    -  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-spoons  for       -  1.00 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-forks  for     -  1.00 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Berry-spoon  for       ...  .65 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Pie-knife  for        ...  .65 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Gravy-ladle  for        ...  .65 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Child's  Set  (™ft£l,k)  for       -  .60 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell  (both)  for  .60 

(  When  any  one  of  the  above  offers  are  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


SILVERWARE  FREE 

For  Clubs  of  Subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  , 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  a  club  of  twelve  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  After-dinner  Coffee-spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

One  Berry-spoon  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Pie-knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Gravy-ladle  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Child's  Set  ( a°d%Fo0ornk)  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Sugar-shell  and  Butter-knife  (both)  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

(  The  following  note  gives  instructions  how  to  take  subscriptions  in  clubs) 


NOTE— Thirty=five  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our 
premium  offers  at  the  advertised  prices  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement).   RENE  WALS  and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription, 

can  be  counted  in  clubs.   No  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices. 

Postage  or  expressage 

paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


LIFE  ON  WESTERN  SHEEP- 
RANGES 

BY  H.  A.  CRAFTS 

kHEEE  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  sheep  busi- 
ness of  the  West  and  the 
sheep  business  of  the 
East.  In  the  East  the 
herds  as  a  general  thing 
are  small  and  are  owned 
by  farmers,  who  pasture 
them  in  well-fenced  inclosures  during 
the  grazing  season,  and  carefully  house 
them  during  the  winter.  In  the  West 
the  sheep-owner  is  seldom  a  farmer;  he 
is  simply  a  sheep-owner,  and  he  herds 
his  sheep  upon  the  open  range  with 
but  little  shelter  for  them  either  sum- 
mer or  winter.  His  flock  ranges  in 
number  from  one  thousand  head  to  a 
hundred  times  that  many,  and  his  range 
extends  sometimes  for  five  hundred 
miles,  overlapping  from  one  state  to 
another.  In  some  cases  he  owns  the 
range  in  fee  simple;  in  others  he 
grazes  his  sheep  almost  wholly  upon 
the  public  domain.  In  some  cases  his 
deeded  lands  are  in  isolated  tracts,  but 
in  the  herding  of  his  sheep  from  one 
tract  to  another  there  is  very  little  feed 
left  for  after-comers,  for  in  their  mi- 
grations the  sheep 
move  slowly,  as  is 
unavoidable,  and 
they  nibble  the 
grass  and  herbage 
as  they  go. 

There  are  both 
individual  and  cor- 
porate owners,  and 
some  of  the  latter 
luive  such  large 
herds  that  any  at- 
tempt at  herding 
within  prescribed 
limits  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The 
sheep  are  divided 
into  convenient 
bands,  and  each 
band  is  placed  in 
charge  of  a  fore- 
man, a  cook  and  as 
many  herders  as 
are  necessary. 
Then  each  band 
starts  out  over  the 
almost  trackless 
plain  with  no  oth- 
er object  in  view 
than  the  finding  of 
subsistence.  They 
know  no  more  per- 
manent abiding- 
place  than  does  the  Arab  upon  the  des- 
ert. The  right  of  neighboring  herdsmen 
must  be  regarded  to  some  degree,  yet 
the  general  policy  of  the  herder  is  to 
push  his  claim  as  far  as  the  law  will 
allow,  if  not  a  little  farther.  Between 
individual  sheepmen  there  is  seldom 
a  clash;  nor  is  there  between  indi- 
vidual cattlemen;  but  between  the 
cattlemen  and  sheepmen  there  is  an 
eternal  war.  The  invasion  of  a  cattle- 
range  by  a  band  of  sheep  is  as 
destructive  of  the  cattle  interests  as  a 
prairie-fire  would  be.  The  sheep  in 
grazing  sweep  everything  in  the  shape 
of  feed  before  them.  They  will  even 
trim  up  the  sage-brush  and  gnaw  off 
the  cacti  down  to  the  ground.  The 
cattlemen  resist  such  an  invasion,  often 
by  armed  force,  and  sheep  are  slaugh- 
tered and  herders  roughly  handled,  and 
the  civil  authorities  are  frequently 
called  in  to  settle  the  difficulties. 

The  crew  accompanying  each  band  of 
sheep  is  supplied  with  camp-wagon, 
tents,  provisions,  etc.,  and  moves  camp 
as  often  as  the  range  in  the  neighbor- 
hood has  been  grazed  down.  The  fore- 
man, besides  having  general  charge  of 
the  outfit,  prospects  ahead  for  the  next 
best  grazing-grounds,  and  keeps  the 
camp  supplied  with  provisions.  These 


he  obtains  by  driving  to  the  nearest 
trading-point  with  the  camp-wagon  and 
loading  up.  The  cook  has  charge  of  the 
camp-wagon,  camp  and  the  cooking. 
The  location  of  the  camp  is  sometimes 
changed  daily,  and  at  other  times  re- 
mains upon  the  same  spot  for  several 
days,  according  to  the  scarcity  or  plen- 
ti  lulness  of  feed. 

The  sheep  are  herded  very  carefully 
over  the  range,  that  no  considerable 
amount  of  feed  may  be  left  behind. 
The  sheep  are  even  worked  up  over  any 
hills  that  may  be  near  with  forage 
growing  upon  them.  The  sheep-camp 
is  always  located  with  reference  to 
water  and  some  little  shelter  for  the 
sheep  at  night,  such  as  a  bluff  or  a  ridge 
of  rocks,  and  to  these  places  of  shelter 
they  are  driven  as  soon  as  the  dusk  of 
evening  begins  to  spread  over  the 
plains.  When  the  weather  is  pleasant 
the  sheep  require  no  night-herding, 
being  kept  in  place  by  the  faithful 
shepherd-dogs  that  are  kept  con- 
stantly on  duty.  In  the  case  of  storms 
at  night,  accompanied  by  high  winds, 
the  herders  frequently  find  it  necessary 
to  turn  out  to  prevent  the  sheep  from 
drifting  out  upon  the  plains  and  being 
lost  or  destroyed  by  the  elements. 

Lambing-time  is  a  busy  and  an  anx- 


The  business  of  the  smaller  sheep- 
owner  is  much  more  carefully  con- 
ducted. The  owner  himself,  and  very 
likely  his  family,  live  upon  what  is 
known  as  the  "home  ranch."  Outlying 
are  the  sheep-camps,  provided  with 
tight-board  corrals  and  shanties  for  the 
lodging  of  the  herders.  Outside  of  the 
corrals,  on  the  more  exposed  quarters, 
are  also  built  fences  to  prevent  the 
snow  drifting  too  heavily  over  the  cor- 
ral fences  during  the  prevalence  of  driv- 
ing storms.  The  ranges  are  not  exten- 
sive, but  are  sufficient  for  the  herds 
that  feed  upon  them.  One  sheep-owner 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has  a 
range  seven  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide.  Upon  this  he  herds  from  2,500  to 
3,000  sheep.  Nearly  all  of  his  time  is 
occupied  in  supervising  his  herds.  He 
employs  two  herders,  and  in  lambing- 
time  hires  an  extra  hand  or  two.  He^ 
cuts  hay  from  some  meadows  on  his 
range,  and  during  the  winter  of  1899 
he  even  bought  corn  to  tide  his  sheep 
through.  This  he  bought  by  the  car- 
load lot,  and  hauled  it  across  country 
from  the  railroad  some  ten  miles  away. 
But  even  with  the  help  of  this  feed  he 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  various  oth- 
er expedients  to  get  his  herd  through 
the  winter  without  serious  loss.  At 


ious  one  in  the  sheep-camp.  Weak 
mothers  and  weak  lambs  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  but  among  these 
great  herds,  even  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  losses  are  frequently  large.  Shear- 
ing-time is  the  only  one  in  the  entire 
year  when  the  herds  tend  toward  any 
definite  point,  and  that  point  is  the 
shearing-pens  located  on  the  line  of 
some  railroad.  Slowly  the  herds  from 
all  directions  are  worked  toward  these 
points  to  be  shorn  of  their  fleeces.  At 
the  pens  an  army  of  professional  shear- 
ers assemble,  and  strip  the  sheep  of 
their  overcoats  with  wonderful  celerity. 

Winter  brings  the  real  hardships  of 
sheep-herding,  especially  if  the  winter 
be  hard,  as  was  the  case  in  1899.  In  the 
bitter  cold  and  driving  storms  of  that 
winter  thousands  of  sheep  died  on  the 
Western  ranges.  The  carcasses  were 
hastily  skinned  for  the  pelts,  and  the 
remains  left  to  be  devoured  by  wolves 
and  coyotes.  Little  or  no  provisions 
are  made  for  the  shelter  and  feeding  of 
these  great  herds.  The  feeding  of  hay, 
the  owners  say,  weaken  their  powers 
for  "rustling"  their  feed  on  the  range, 
and  the  building  of  sheds  is  entirely  im- 
practicable under  this  nomadic  method 
of  herding.  They  figure  upon  about  so 
much  loss  in  a  long  run,  and  discount  it. 


times  the  snow  lay  quite  deep  upon  his 
range,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  so  long 
as  a  crust  did  not  form.  Then  it  was 
difficult  for  the  sheep  to  paw  away  the 
snow  to  reach  the  grass.  In  times  like 
these  the  sheep  were  driven  upon  the 
rising  groiind,  where  the  snow  had  been 
pretty  well  blown  off,  and  there  they 
fed  upon  the  bunch-grass,  sage-brush 
and  cacti,  and,  strange  to  say,  when 
they  could  find  plenty  of  these  coarse 
growths  they  did  well  and  appeared  to 
like  browsing  upon  the  hills  better  than 
feeding  upon  hay  and  corn  in  the  yards. 

When  the  snow  became  too  deep  for 
the  sheep  to  make  their  way  through  it 
another  plan  was  devised.  This  was 
scraping  the  snow  away  by  means  of  a 
broad  snow-plow,  made  from  a  couple 
of  planks  fastened"  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  V,  and  drawn  by  a  team  of 
stout  horses.  In  order  to  induce  the 
sheep  to  follow  the  path  of  the  snow- 
plow  a  quantity  of  hay  was  sprinkled 
along  behind  the  snow-plow.  Slowly 
the  sheep  advanced  along  the  roadway 
made  by  the  plow,  picking  up  the  wisps 
of  hay;  and  then  following  their  own 
instinct  for  grazing,  began  pawing 
away  what  snow  was  left  to  reach  the 
grass.  This  was  found  to  be  much  bet- 
ter for  the  sheep  than  to  leave  them 


in  the  corrals  to  subsist  upon  a  scanty 
feed  of  hay  and  coim,  a  custom  they 
were  not  at  all  bred  to  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  animals.  Another 
herd-owner  with  not  a  very  large  herd, 
but  with  no  hay  or  corn,  took  his  sheep 
through  this  winter  in  fair  condition 
and  with  but  a  slight  loss  by  the  assid- 
uous use  of  snow-plows.  After  all  the 
knolls  had  been  eaten  bare  of  the  last 
vestige  of  soapweed,  sage-brush  and 
cacti,  he  rigged  up  his  snow-plows  and 
kept  them  going,  removing  sufficient 
snow  to  give  the  sheep  a  fair  chance  at 
the  dry  grass  and  weeds  beneath.  But 
the  winter  was  the  worst  known  on  the 
plains  for  thirty  years,  some  say  forty. 

Life  on  the  Western  sheep-ranges  is 
not  likely  to  drag  much.  Sheep  are 
different  from  cattle,  which  are  turned 
upon  the  range  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  are  not  disturbed  in  their  rumina- 
tions excepting  twice  a  year  when  the 
round-ups  are  made.  But  sheep  are  an- 
other proposition.  At  no  time  of  the 
day  or  night  are  they  outside  of  the 
corrals  or  the  watchful  care  of  herder 
and  shepherd-dog.  They  must  be  pre- 
vented from  straying,  and  protected 
from  the  dangers  of  storms  and  the  in- 
cursions of  wild  beasts.  Lambing-time 
is  an  especially  busy  and  anxious  one. 

Both  mother  and 
young  must  be 
watched  over  and 
cared  for,  for 
many  of  the  ewes 
are  weak  after  the 
hardships  of  win- 
ter and  the  cold 
and  rain  of  the 
spring  storms. 
Some  of  the  sheep- 
men rig  up  sleds 
with  broad  beds 
and  side-boards, 
and  with  these 
hauled  by  a  pair 
of  ranch  horses  go 
out  over  the  range 
daily  and  pick  up 
. the  new-born 
lambs  and  their 
dams  and  take 
them  in  and  put 
them  in  a  corral 
by  themselves, 
where  they  receive 
extra  care  and 
feed. 

The  life  of  a 
herder  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  dull- 
ness and  monot- 
ony, yet  I  hardly 
think  this  to  be  true  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  His  band  of  sheep  require 
almost  constant  watching,  and  the 
dogs  must  be  made  to  do  their  duty. 
System  must  be  employed  in  working 
the  sheep  over  the  range,  in  order  to 
husband  their  strength  and  economize 
the  feed.  Then  there  are  weak  sheep 
or  lambs  that  must  be  cared  for,  and  a 
hundred  other  small  duties  that  take 
up  the  time  and  attention  of  the  herd- 
er. Morning  and  evening  he  must  cook 
his  meals,  and  at  noon  he  partakes  of 
his  lunch,  which  he  takes  with  him  in  a 
bucket  when  he  starts  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. For  company  he  has  the  boss  and 
his  fellow-herders,  whom  he  manages  to 
visit  by  skilfully  working  his  herd  into 
a  convenient  position  to  converse  with 
them.  Then  he  can  take  a  novel  along 
and  read  during  many  a  sunny  summer 
hour,  while  his  sheep  graze  or  lie  chew- 
ing their  cuds  on  the  green  slopes.  He 
is  a  quiet,  unassuming  individual,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  vie  with  the  cow- 
boy in  making  a  show;  but  he  is  a 
shrewd,  thinking  fellow,  and  the  first 
thing  we  know  he  is  proprietor  of  a  big 
ranch  well  stocked  with  sheep.  Then 
as  he  waxes  prosperous  he  indulges 
more  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  still  in 
a  modest  way. 
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'Tthe  Senate  committee  on  manufac- 
turers  recently  submitted  a  report 
on  its  investigations  into  the  adulter- 
ation of  foods.  The  report  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows:  "The  adulteration  of 
prepared  or  manufactured  foods  is  very 
extensively  practised,  and  in  many  cases 
to  the  great  discredit  of  our  manufac- 
turers. It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in 
adulterating  food  products  do  so  in 
order  to  meet  competition,  and  their 
expression  is,  'We  would  be  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  business  of  adulterating.  We 
would  like  to  quit  putting  this  stuff  in 
coffee,  and  would  be  willing  to  brand 
our  syrups  for  what  they  are,  but  our 
competitors  get  a  trade  advantage 
which  we  cannot  surrender.' 


"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
to  adopt  this  uniform  rule:  To  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  deleterious  and  un- 
healthful  food  products,  and  as  to  those 
food  products  which  are  simply  cheap- 
ened by  adulterants,  to  compel  the 
marking  of  the  goods  for  what  they 
are.  Deleterious  food  products  should 
be  prohibited  and  the  rest  thoroughly 
regulated. 

"There  have  been  two  general  ways 
suggested  as  to  the  matter  of  regula- 
tion. First,  to  put  the  important  food 
products  under  the  internal  revenue 
law,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  butterine, 
filled  cheese,  and,  at  the  last  Congress, 
flour.  The  pure-flour  bill  has  absolute- 
ly prohibited  the  sale  of  adulterated 
flour,  which  was  found  to  be  in  many 
cases  dangerous  to  public  health,  and 
has  increased  the  sale  of  American  flour 
probably  twenty-five  per  cent  in  other 


countries.  If  the  rule  established  by 
this  committee  can  be  carried  out  as 
to  our  other  food  products,  we  will  not 
only  protect  the  consumer  and  the  hon- 
est manufacturer  who  is  willing  to  sell 
his  goods  for  what  they  are,  but  we 
will  also  establish  a  reputation  for  our 
food  products  which  will  assist  us  to 
find  a  ready  market  for  them  in  other 
countries. 

"The  other  plan  to  regulate  food 
products  is  contained  in  Senate  bill 
2426,  which  establishes  a  department 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
board  which  shall  fix  the  standard  for 
foods,  drinks  and  for  drugs  based  on 
the  American  pharmacopoeia." 

Regarding  the  importation  of  adul- 
terated food  the  report  says:  "If  it  is 
the  policy  to  restrict  our  citizens  to  the 
use  of  pure  food,  we  certainly  should 
apply  the  same  rule  to  foreigners  who 
manufacture  goods  to  be  sold  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  that  large 
amounts  of  imported  goods  are  sold  in 
this  country,  the  sale  of  which  would  be 
prohibited  in  the  country  from  which 
they  came." 

Tn   his   address   at   the  twenty-fifth 
annual    meeting    of    the  Dominion 
Grange,  recently  held  in  London,  Can- 
ada, Worthy  Master  Robinson  said: 

"About  One  thousand  subordinate 
granges  were  organized  in  Canada,  with 
thirty  thousand  members,  and  Middle- 
sex, Elgin,  Lambton  and  Kent,  with 
some  of  the  northern  counties,  became 
the  stronghold  of  the  order.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  many  questions  of  great 
importance  to  the  farming  community 
have  been  discussed  and  legislation 
asked.  Being  non-political,  no  efforts 
were  made  to  enforce  these  demands 
upon  the  government  of  the  day,  but 
by  the  use  of  arguments,  reason  and 
common  sense,  with  persistent  memo- 
rials and  deputations,  the  government 
saw  the  justice  of  the  demands,  and  in 
some  cases  readily  granted  them  and 
introduced  the  legislation  required,  so 
that  many  of  the  laws  on  the  statute- 
book  were  first  proposed  in  the  grange. 
If  the  grange  has  done  nothing  more 
than  this,  the  farmers  of  Canada  would 
have  been  amply  repaid  for  all  the  time 
and  money  expended.  Still  many  of  the 
present  laws  need  amending,  and  new 
laws  are  required  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers,  and  for  this  reason,  if  no  oth- 
er, the  farmers  of  Canada  should  join 
the  grange. 

"The  occupation  of  the  farmer  is  the 
noblest  of  all  the  professions.  When 
the  farmers  prosper  all  other  classes 
are  benefited.  No  one  is  injured  by 
their  successes,  but  their  failure  brings 
a  general  calamity.  Therefore,  every 
one  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  make 
the  grange  a  success. 

"At  the  present  crisis  I  feel  that  I 
must  say  a  word  about  the  great  and 
glorious  empire  of  which  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  form  a  part.  More  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  Britain  gave 
her  best  blood  and  treasure  to  take  and 
to  hold  the  greater  half  of  this  vast 
continent,  with  its  fertile  soil,  immense 
forests,  fisheries  and  minerals  unsur- 
passed in  the  world.  This  she  has  free- 
ly given  to  the  liberty-loving  people 
who  have  come  to  enjoy  it.  Her  foster- 
ing care  and  protection  has  been  given 
without  any  remuneration.  Equity, 
liberty,  freedom  and  justice  must  be 
given  to  all  of  her  subjects,  of  what- 
ever race,  creed  or  color.  On  this  the 
British  empire  is  founded,  and  this  is 
why  it  should  exist  until  the  end  of 
time.  Her  people  have  been  denied  their 
right  s  by  the  overbearing  Boers  in  South 
Africa.  War  has  been  declared  by  them 
against  Great  Britain,  and  her  prov- 
inces, Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  have  been 


invaded  by  a  relentless  foe.  This  has 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
empire  to  the  quick,  as  was  never  done 
before,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  no- 
tice that  nearly  all  classes  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  and  the  government  have 
responded  cheerfully,  both  with  men 
and  money,  to  put  down  tyranny  and 
oppression.  The  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  people  will  teach  the  nations  that 
the  empire  which  is  willing  to  shed  its 
blood  and  spend  its  money  freely,  that 
her  subjects  may  enjoy  individual  lib- 
erty, cannot  be  assailed  with  impunity." 


/TfHE  preliminary  report  on  trusts  and 
industrial  combinations  recently 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  indus- 
trial commission  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"As  a  result  of  our  investigation  of 
industrial  combinations  thus  far  your 
commission  are  of  the  opinion  that  cer- 
tain evils  in  connection  with  them 
should  be  checked  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation. Experience  proves  that  indus- 
trial combinations  have  become  fixtures 
in  our  business  life,  and  their  power  for 
evil  should  be  destroyed  and  their 
means  for  good  preserved.  As  a  result 
of  further  development  on  the  part  of 
the  combinations  it  may  be  possible 
later  to  propose  additional  measures  for 
relief  without  running  the  risk  of  in- 
creasing the  evils.  At  present  we  pro- 
pose the  following,  which,  if  severally 
adopted  by  the  states,  or  so  far  as  pos- 
sible by  the  Federal  government,  we 
are  confident  will  be  of  great  service 
and  will  not  endanger  business  pros- 
perity. 

"To  prevent  the  organizers  of  corpo- 
rations or  industrial  combinations  from 
deceiving  investors  and  the  public,  eith- 
er through  suppression  of  material 
facts  or  by  making  misleading  state- 
ments, your  commission  recommend: 

"(a,)  That  the  promoters  and  organ- 
izers of  corporations  or  industrial  com- 
binations which  look  to  the  public  to 
purchase  or  deal  in  their  stocks  or  se- 
curities should  be  required  to  furnish 
full  details  regarding  the  organization, 
the  property  or  services  for  which 
stocks  or  securities  are  to  be  issued, 
amount  and  kind  of  same,  and  all 
other  material  information  necessary 
for  safe  and  intelligent  investment. 

"(b)  That  any  prospectus  or  an- 
nouncement of  any  kind  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions which  fails  to  make  full  dis- 
closures as  aforesaid,  or  which  is  false, 
should  be  deemed  fraudulent,  and  the 
promoters,  with  their  associates,  held 
legally  responsible. 

"(c)  That  the  nature  of  the  business 
of  the  corporation  or  industrial  com- 
bination, all  powers  granted  to  direc- 
tors and  officers  thereof,  and  all  limita- 
tions upon  them  or  upon  the  rights  or 
powers  of  the  members,  should  be 
required  to  be  expressed  in  the  certif- 
icates of  incorporation,  which  instru- 
ment should  be  open  to  inspection  by 
any  investor.  The  affairs  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  industrial  combination  should 
be  carried  on  without  detriment  to  the 
public,  in  the  interest  of  its  members 
and  under  their  lawful  control.  To  this 
end  the  directors  or  trustees  should  be 
required  to  report  to  the  members 
thereof  its  financial  condition  in  reason- 
able detail,  verified  by  a  competent 
auditor,  at  least  once  each  year;  to  in- 
form members  regarding  the  method 
and  conduct  of  business  by  granting 
them,  under  proper  restrictions,  access 
to  records  of  directors'  meetings,  or 
otherwise;  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
members,  before  the  annual  meetings, 
lists  of  members,  with  their  addresses 
and  their  several  holdings,  and  to  pro- 
vide, in  whatever  other  ways  may  be 
named  in  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion, means  whereby  the  members  may 
prevent  the  misuse  of  their  property 
by  directors  or  trustees. 

"The  larger  corporations — the  so- 
called  trusts — should   be  required  to 


publish  annually  a  properly  audited  re- 
port, showing  in  reasonable  detail  their 
assets  and  liabilities  with  profit  or  loss; 
such  report  and  audit  under  oath  to  be 
subject  to  government  inspection.  The 
purpose  of  such  publicity  is  to  encour- 
age competition  when  profits  become 
excessive,  thus  protecting  consumers 
against  too  high  prices  and  to  guard 
the  interests  of  employees  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
business  in  which  they  are  employed." 

Tn  closing  an  address  on  the  Philippine 
■*•  question  Senator  Depew  said: 

"The  fears  daily  expressed  by  sen- 
ators of  disastrous  consequences  to 
ourselves  from  the  productions  and  in- 
dustries of  these  islands  have  no  justi- 
fication in  the  long  experience  of  other 
nations.  Great  Britain  has  found  her 
best  markets  in  her  colonies  and  no  in- 
vasion of  her  industries  from  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  crowded,  highly 
organized  and  sensitive  industrial  inter- 
ests of  Holland.  The  people  of  the 
temperate  zones  govern  all  tropical 
countries  outside  the  Americas.  The 
northern  races  are  the  migrators,  the 
colonizers,  the  rulers,  and  the  organ- 
izers of  the  productive  energies  of  the 
world. 

"The  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories  accessible  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  will  soon  be  filled.  But 
across  the  Pacific  are  limitless  oppor- 
tunities. Within  a  distance  from  Ma- 
nila not  much  greater  than  Havana 
from  New  York  live  900,000,000  of  peo- 
ple, purchasing  now  annually  from  all 
nations,  of  the  things  which  we  pro- 
duce, to  the  sum  of  a  thousand  of 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  we  furnish 
five  per  cent.  And  yet  with  our  Pacific 
coast  and  its  enterprising  people,  the 
opening  of  the  canal  across  the  isth- 
mus, and  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine,  that  five  per  cent  should  be  fifty. 
With  railroads  opening  up  these  couu-. 
tries,  and  civilization  stimulating  their 
people,  the  possible  increase  in  their 
trade  dazzles  the  imagination.  To  re- 
lieve home  congestion,  starvation  and 
revolution  England,  Germany  and 
France  are  increasing  their  armies,  en- 
larging their  fleets,  and  either  waging 
war  or  on  the  eve  of  great  conflicts 
while  partitioning  Africa,  threatening 
China,  seizing  Asiatic  principalities  and 
madly  building  railroads  across  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Africa. 

<»- 

"By  victorious  war  and  triumphant 
diplomacy  we  are  in  our  own  territory 
within  easy  reach,  at  Manila,  of  China, 
Siam,  Corea,  Annam,  the  East  Indies 
and  Japan.  Without  war  or  entangling 
alliances  we  will  have  equal  rights  with 
other  nations  to  the  parts  of  the  Orient, 
with  all  that  it  means  for  the  demon- 
strated superiority  of  our  manufactures 
and  the  surplus  harvests  of  our  farms. 
We  will  insure  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  United  States  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ion and  the  equal  and  just  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  . 

"The  kindergarten  of  liberty  under 
competent  instructors  rapidly  develops 
its  pupils  for  larger  responsibilities  for 
citizenship,  for  respect  of  law,  for  judic- 
ial duties  and  for  a  constantly  increas- 
ing share  in  their  local  and  general 
assemblies.  One  year  of  rule  by  the 
United  States  in  Cuba  is  a  convincing 
object-lesson.  Brigands  have  become 
farmers,  and  revolutionists  its  conser- 
vative citizens. 

"Order  has  taken  the  place  of  anarchy, 
and  law  of  license.  The  Cubans  are  de- 
veloping their  industries  and  rapidly 
acquiring  habits  of  self-government.  So 
the  uplifting  of  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  the  comprehension  and  prac- 
tice of  orderly  industry,  respect  for 
individual  rights,  confidence,  and  then 
participation  in  government,  will  add 
enormously  to  their  happiness  and 
reciprocally  to  thejr  strength,  prosper- 
ity and  power  of  our  country." 
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The  first  of  the 
A  Cyclopedia  of  ,  . 

four  volumes 

American  Horticulture  which  constitute 
the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture, issued  and  to  be  issued  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  of  New  York,  has 
come  to  my  table.  Heretofore  we  had 
very  little  reason  to  brag'  over  our  hor- 
ticulture and  its  advanced  state,  while 
we  did  not  possess  a  work  embodying' 
»nd  representing  our  American  horti- 
culture in  all  its  vastness  and  complete- 
ness, a  real  cyclopedia  of  American 
horticulture  that  one  can  turn  to  for 
information  in  an  emergency,  instead 
of  having  to  keep  a  whole  library  of 
separate  works,  largely  of  English, 
French  and  German  make,  to  find  in- 
formation (more  or  less  reliable  for 
our  American  conditions)  on  the  vari- 
ous subjects  of  our  "horticultural 
activities."  The  appearance  of  this 
new  work  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
our  horticulture,  I  hope.  Prof.  L. 
H.  Bailey,  as  editor,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  years  in  the  conception  and 
preparation  of  this  work,  with  a  view 
"to  make  a  complete  record  of  the 
status  of  North  American  horticulture 
as  it  exists  at  thecloseof  the  nineteenth 
century."  In  this  he  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  Wilhelm  Miller,  of  Cornell,  and 
several  hundred  expert  cultivators  and 
botanists,  among  them  our  most  noted 
experiment-station  workers  and  inves- 
tigators. It  has  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  me  to  be  called  upon  for  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  on  the  culture  of 
vegetables  to  appear  in  a  work  of  this 
high  standard.  All  the  important  arti- 
cles are  signed,  so  that  the  authors  have 
full  credit,  and  are  held  responsible  for 
all  they  say.  Volume  I.  has  over  five 
hundred  pages,  large  quarto,  and  many 
hundreds  of  original  engravings  and 
plates  of  highest  artistic  and  practical 
merit.  Whatever  price  the  publishers 
have  set  on,  it  is  surely  not  more  than 
the  work  is  really  worth  to  any  intel- 
ligent soil-tiller,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  for  their 
painstaking  care  in  getting  out  such  a 
work  by  a  sale  large  enough  to  reim- 
burse them  for  their  outlay,  which 
must  count  up  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 


What  Is  New       At  the  last  meeting  of 

,  _  ,  .  tne  Western  New  York 
in  Spraying?    ^        ■  . 

Horticultural  Society, 

in  January,  the  subject  of  spraying, 
which  for  some  years  had  been  the 
leading  one  of  discussion,  was  hard- 
ly mentioned.  Every  one  present 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  progressive  fruit-grower  must 
spray.  In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Cornell  station  Prof.  Bailey  asks 
himself,  What  is  new  in  spraying? 
and  then  answers  it  as  follows:* 
"Perhaps  nothing  which  experimenters 
are  ready  to  recommend;  but  we  know 
some  things  better  than  we  did  last, 
year.  One  of  these  things  is  the  fact 
that  the  old  kerosene  and  soap  emul- 
sion— the  vilest  of  concoctions — seemed 
to  be  doomed.  The  kerosene  and  water 
emulsion  is  to  take  its  place.  '  The  m- 
secticidal  properties  of  this  mixture 
have  long  been  known,  but  it  has 
needed  a  practicable  mechanical  device 
to  mix  them."  I  think  we  are  indebted 
to  my  good  friend  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of 
the  Wisconsin  experiment  station,  for 
the  invention  of  the  kerosene-water 
mixture,  and  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  kerosene-water  spraying  de- 
vice. Now  all  leading'  manufacturers 
of  spraying  outfits  offer  such  spray- 
ers. The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.  cat- 
alogues a  "barrel  oil-water  sprayer." 
The  Deming  Co.  has  a  bucket  kerosene 
and  water  sprayer,  a  "bucket,  knapsack 
and  kerosene  sprayer  all  in  one,"  with 


detachable  oil-tank,  and  a  barrel  ker- 
osene-sprayer. The  Goulds  Manufac- 
turing Co.  offers  a  "knapsack  kerowat- 
er,"  as  also  a  large,  somewhat  compli- 
cated two-barrel  "kerowater."  So  our 
friends  will  see  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
machines  with  which  to  spray  the  ker- 
osene and  water  mixture.  It  is  true 
that  the  kerosene-soap  emulsion  is  bad, 
in  fact,  nasty,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when 
we  have  a  chance  to  dispense  with  it. 


Small  Hand-sprayers 


Several    of  our 


readers  have  again 
inquired  about  the  cheap  hand-sprayer. 
For  some  years  I  managed  to  get 
along  with  that  tin  cup  with  ato- 
mizer attached  to  it,  all  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  But  I  don't  like  to  have  to 
do  so  much  blowing,  although  that  may 
strengthen  one's  lungs.  I  have  used  it 
mostly  to  spray  cattle  with  kerosene,  or 
a  mixture  of  that  and  oil  of  tar,  car- 
bolic acid,  etc.,  to  keep  the  flies  off  in 
summer.  Now  I  have  for  that  purpose 
a  "Vapor  Gem  Sprayer,"  made  of  copper 
by  the  Field  Force  Co.  Similar  machines 
are  also  made  by  the  other  manufac- 
turers of  spraying  outfits,  some  of  cop- 
per, some  of  cheaper  metal,  and  sold 
at  corresponding  prices.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  tool  belongs  to  the  equip- 
ment of  every  well-regulated  farm  and 
household.  I  spray  kerosene  with  it  on 
the  hen-roosts  for  lice  and  mites,  and 
on  the  fowls'  legs  when  they  show  signs 
of  scales,  as  well  as  on  swine  or  any 
animal  on  the  place  when  it  seems  to 
be  lousy.  And  when  I  notice  one  of  the 
horses  coughing  I  spray  my  kerosene 
and  oil  of  tar  mixture  into  the  air  abouf 
the  animal's  head,  with  the  stable  kept 
tightly  closed,  thus  forcing  the  animal 
to  breathe  the  vapor.  Furthermore,  I 
usually  apply  with  it  the  white  helle- 
bore solution  on  my  gooseberry-bushes 
when  only  a  few  of  them  are  to  be 
sprayed.  This  little  hand-sprayer  comes 
handy  a  good  many  times. 

*  *  # 

Bees  and        A  law  recently  enacted  by 
the  New  York  state  legis- 
Spraying    latorg  forbids  the  spray. 

ing  of  fruit-trees  while  in  bloom.  Some 
of  our  fruit-growers,  especially  in  my 
own  (Niagara)  county,  have  made  some 
efforts  to  have  this  law  repealed,  under 
the  claim  that  spraying  is  just  as  neces- 
sary at  that  time  as  at  any  other.  In  a 
little  book,  "Spraying  for  Profit,"  the 
following  paragraph  appears:  "Never 
spray  fruit-trees  when  in  blossom.  The 
spraying  is  apt  to  wash  off  the  pollen, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  fruit  will  not 
set.  Also,  if  Paris  green  is  applied  to 
the  blossoms  it  will  cause  the  death  of 
the  bees  of  the  neighborhood."  This 
is  undoubtedly  correct.  The  question 
was  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  and  there  was  only  one  senti- 
ment— everybody  seeming  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  law  as  it  stands.  Our  station  ex- 
perts, such  as  Prof.  Slingerland,  Cor- 
nell's bug  man,  and  Prof.  Beach,  the 
horticulturist  and  spraying  expert  of 
the  Geneva  station,  are  quite  emphatic 
in  their  assertion  that  spraying  during 
the  blooming  season  is  a  damage  rather 
than  an  advantage,  and  that  bees  and 
other  insects  are  needed  for  the  work 
of  properly  pollenizing  fruit-blossoms, 
and  should  be  protected  rather  than 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  poi- 
soned with  spray  mixtures  applied  at  an 
inopportune  time.  Those  of  the  fruit- 
growers who  wish  to  spray  trees  when 
in  bloom  claim  that  this  treatment  has 
given  them  full  apple  crops  a  year  or 
two  ago  when  their  neighbors  had  no 
apples,  and  they  have  hastily  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  spraying  just  at 
that  time  was  the  cause  of  their  suc- 


cess. The  station  experts,  on  the  other 
hand,  claim  that  this  was  only  an  un- 
usual coincidence,  and  that  the  time  of 
spraying  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  result.  No  comparative  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  no  rows  of 
trees  having  been  left  untreated  or 
having  been  sprayed  a  few  days  before 
or  after  spraying,  and  so  the  matter  is 
really  left  unsettled.  I  can  see  no 
earthly  reason  why  we  should  select 
just  the  time  when  trees  are  in  bloom 
for  our  spraying  operations,  and  hope 
that  the  efforts  to  have  the  law  re- 
pealed will  be  abandoned.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  law  re- 
pealing the  other,  being  passed  by  our 
state  legislature,  and  if  any  such  should 
pass  it  is  sure  to  be  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  state  station, 
and  will  not  stultify  himself  by  sanc- 
tioning a  statute  that  is  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  that  station. 

T.  Greiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

_  ,.  „.  To  be  a  successful  poul- 
Poultry-selllng  .  r 

try-raiser     one  must 

know  how  to  sell  as  well  as  how  to 
hatch  and  raise  chickens.  Some  people 
in  this  locality,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  locality  I  have  been  in,  hatch 
and  raise  several  hundreds  of  chick- 
ens every  year,  and  yet  make  noth- 
ing at  it  because  they  do  not  sell 
at  the  right  time.  I  have  known 
farmers  to  raise  a  nice  little  bunch 
of  hogs  up  to  the  most  profitable 
weight — say  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — 
and  then  hold  and  feed  them  several 
weeks  longer  at  an  actual  loss  because 
the  market  did  not  suit  them.  Not  long 
ago  I  heard  one  of  the  most  successful 
stock-feeders  in  this  state  declare  em- 
phatically that  the  time  to  sell  stock  of 
any  sort  is  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  market.  Respecting  chickens,  I  say 
the  time  to  sell  is  when  the  market  is 
ready  for  them.  That  may  be  when 
they  weigh  one  half  pound,  or  when 
they  weigh  as  much  as  six  pounds. 


One  of  the  most  successful  poultry- 
men  I  ever  knew  made  it  a  rule  to  sell 
his  chickens  as  soon  as  they  would 
bring  twenty-five  cents  each.  He  lived 
not  far  from  a  city  of  about  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  quite  often  he  sold  half- 
pound  chicks  for  twenty-five  cents  each. 
His  next  lot  had  to  weigh  from  one  to 
one  and  one  half  pounds  to  bring  that 
price,  the  next  two  pounds,  but  as  soon 
as  a  buyer  offered  twenty-five  cents 
each  he  got  the  birds.  I  had  followed 
that  plan  before  I  met  this  man,  and 
had  found  it  to  be  the  best,  as  he  had, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  person  who 
adopts  it,  if  he  or  she  possesses  good 
business  judgment,  will  stick  to  it. 


I  receive  so  many  inquiries  anent  this 
matter  every  year  that  I  have  decided 
to  briefly  outline  my  practice  when  I 
raised  chickens  for  the  open  market.  I 
never  was  in  any  great  hurry  to  set  any 
hens  until  winter  was  about  over;  then 
I  was  sure  that  the  green  food,  grass 
and  chickweed,  so  necessary  to  insure 
health  and  rapid  growth,  would  be  up 
when  the  chicks  came  out  of  their 
shells.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  were 
given  to  each  mother-hen  and  placed  in 
dry,  roomy  coops  that  were  set  along 
the  edge  of  a  plat  of  blue-grass.  They 
were  fed  lightly  in  the  early  morning, 
a  little  more  at  noon,  with  a  full  feed 
at  night.  If  the  weather  was  stormy 
they  were  given  a  full  feed  in  the  morn- 
ing,  to  make  them  stay  closer  to  the 
coop.  The  mother-hen  was  given  a  full 
feed  twice  a  day.  After  the  critical  pe- 
riod— the  first  three  weeks — was  passed 
the  little  fellows  had  food  before  them 
all  the  time  in  covered  troughs,  so  that 
they  were  full  from  morning  till  night. 
From  the  first  day  that  they  were 
placed  in  the  coops  until  they  were 


sold  they  had  an  abundance  of  grit  and 
pure  water  always  before  them. 

It  certainly  is  remarkable  how  rap- 
idly they  grew  with  such  care.  At  five 
weeks  of  age  many  of  them  weighed 
one  pound  each,  and  a  few  even  more 
than  that,  and  I  sold  lots  of  them  for 
twenty-five  cents  each  when  scarcely 
four  weeks  old.  Buyers  for  the  fancy 
trade  in  large  cities  will  snap  up  hun- 
dreds of  one-pound  chicks  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each  if  they  are  fairly  well 
feathered  and  plump.  As  summer  comes 
on  the  wealthy  people  depart  for  sum- 
mer resorts,  and  then  the  demand  for 
small  chicks  almost  ceases.  When 
buyers  would  no  longer  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece  for  two-pound  chicks, 
all  that  were  hatched  were  turned  into 
the  orchard  and  fields,  as  soon  as  well 
able  to  follow  the  hen,  to  feed  on  bugs, 
worms,  waste  grain,  seeds,  etc.,  and 
grow  into  three  and  one  half  to  five 
pound  chicks.  Instead  of  selling  chicks 
at  a  big  profit  when  young,  thousands 
of  poultry-raisers  hold  them  until  late 
autumn,  or  almost  until  snow  flies,  then 
sell  five  to  eight  pound  birds  as  low 
as  five  eents  a  pound.  I  have  seen  it 
done  hundreds  of  times.  These  fowls 
had  "eaten  their  heads  off"  two  or 
three  times  over. 

*  *  * 

Whenever  I  could  get  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  chick  he  left  my  hands, 
whether  he  weighed  one  half  pound 
or  three  pounds.  Many  seasons  found 
my  yards  entirely  cleared  by  September 
of  all  except  my  breeding  stock.  At 
that  season  the  poultry-buyers  were 
coming  in  every  day  with  big  loads  of 
three  to  six  pound  fowls  bought  from 
farmers  for  five  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 
A  friend  of  mine  living  near  a  city  in 
one  of  the  Eastern  states  wrote  me  that 
aside  from  his  breeding  stock  he  never 
raised  a  chick  to  weigh  three  pounds. 
All  were  sold  before  they  reached  that 
weight.  One  August  he  had  over  thirty 
nice,  plump  little  fellows  that  averaged 
about  one  half  pound  each,  and  he 
sold  them  to  a  high-toned  restaurant. 
"What  do  you  suppose  they  wanted 
them  for?"  he  wrote.  "Quail  on  toast!" 


By  selling  the  chicks  while  small  one 
avoids  all  risk  of  loss  by  sudden  storms, 
by  rats,  cats  and  hawks,  as  well  as  by 
disease,  vermin,  etc.,  while  the  yards  are 
cleared  for  other  lots  that  are  coming 
on.  If  one  keeps  his  chicks  until  they 
grow  to  a  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds 
he  can  raise  but  very  few  on  a  small 
lot;  but  if  he  disposes  of  them  while 
small  he  can  hatch  and  turn  off  several 
hundreds.  I  converted  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  friend  to  my  methods  of  selling 
by  having  her  keep  an  exact  account  of 
all  the  chicks  she  hatched  and  raised  to 
maturity.  She  found  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  number  safely  hatched  and 
the  number  sold  and  used  on  the  table 
of  over  one  third.  What  became  of  the 
"missing"  she  could  not  even  guess.  In 
almost  every  farm-yard  there  is  a  con- 
stant loss  of  chicks  going  on  all  the 
season.  Storms,  disease,  thieves,  acci- 
dents and  animals  of  various  kinds  are 
decimating  the  flock  the  entire  season. 


Forest-tree       In  rePlv  to  several  in- 
quiries allow  me  to  say 
Seedlings  ,„,,,,  „ 

that  seed  of  Catalpa  Spe- 

ciosa  and  white  ash  can  be  had  from 
almost  all  leading  seedsmen.  In  sowing 
these  seeds  I  would  prepare  the  soil 
the  same  as  for  garden-peas,  make  the 
furrows  between  two  and  three  inches 
deep  and  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
apart,  and  drill  the  seed  thinly — about 
like  peas.  Keep  the  soil  loose  and  mel- 
low all  the  season,  and  if  it  is  fairly 
rich  the  seedlings  will  make  a  growth 
of  fifteen  inches  to  four  feet.  Sow  as 
early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  mellow. 
Let  them  stand  until  the  following 
spring,  then  plant  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Wobthless  Wheat-fields.— 
There  is  a  big  area  of  nearly 
worthless  wheat  to  puzzle  the 
farmer  this  spring.  The  Hes- 
sian fly  and  lack  of  snow  protection 
have  combined  to  make  the  growing 
wheat  in  many  sections  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  other  states  present  a  sorry 
appearance.  A  large  acreage  seems  now 
to  be  in  too  bad  a  plight  to  be  left,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  disposi- 
tion of  the  land  will  be  best.  The  usual 
thing  is  to  turn  to  oats,  both  because 
the  seeding  is  cheap  and  easy  and  be- 
cause clover  and  timothy  can  then  be 
sown.  Harrows  usually  can  make  a 
good  seed-bed  without  the  use  of  the 
breaking-plow,  and  the  fields  can  thus 
be  quickly  gotten  out  of  the  way  of  the 
usual  spring  work. 

*  *  * 

Danger  eeom  Fly.— The  use  of  the 
disk,  cutaway  or  spring-tooth  harrow, 
in  making  a  seed-bed  for  the  oats,  is  all 
right  if  the  field  is  not  infested  with 
the  fly;  but  if  the  fly  is  present  we 
must  realize  it  will  not  be  destroyed  in 
this  way,  and  the  chance  for  a  crop  of 
oats  would  be  slim.  The  fly  is  in  the 
wheat-plants,  ready  to  come  out  in  the 
warm  spring  weather  and  deposit  its 
eggs  on  the  young  oat-plants.  The  on- 
ly practicable  way  is  to  plow  the  field, 
burying  the  wheat-plants.  Either  do 
this  or  else  not  seed  the  fly-infested 
wheat-field  to  oats.  There  is  too  much 
danger  if  the  plants  are  left  at  the  sur- 
face. Where  there  is  no  fly,  the  wheat- 
field  that  has  been  winter-killed  can  be 
disked  with  harrow  and  prepared  for 
oats  in  better  shape  than  when  a  break- 
ing-plow is  used. 

*  *  * 

Where  Oats  Often  Fail. — South  of 
Indianapolis  and  Columbus,  in  our  Cen- 
tral states,  there  is  too  much  heat  for 
good  oat  crops.  Occasionally  a  summer 
is  cool  enough,  but  often  the  yield  of 
grain  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  straw. 
It  is  the  wheat-fields  in  this  belt  that 
puzzle  the  most  when  the  wheat  is  a 
failure.  Usually  this  land  is  intended 
for  clover  or  grass,  and  should  not  be 
plowed  for  corn.  If  it  is  broken  for 
corn,  to  be  followed  by  wheat  in  the  fall, 
a  good  crop  of  corn  cannot  be  expected 
on  account  of  previous  cropping,  and 
the  chances  of  a  sod  later  on  are  not 
the  best.  In  many  instances  it  has  been 
shown  that  clover  can  be  sown  on  the 
bare  ground  with  success.  Unless  land 
is  very  weedy  clover  does  not  need  a 
cover-crop,  but  thrives  best  alone. 

*  #  * 

The  inclination  always  is  to  plant  a 
crop  that  will  bring  in  some  money 
quickly,  but  in  the  case  of  land  that  is 
not  ready  for  a  certain  crop  the  yield 
often  does  not  bring  any  net  profit,  and 
if  a  good  stand  of  clover  can  be  gotten 
in  the  summer's  growth  a  chance  of 
future  profit  is  assured.  In  many  a 
case  this  spring  it  would  be  best  to  sow 
the  clover  on  the  poor  wheat-field,  sow 
a  little  timothy  with  it,  and  then  clip 
what  little  wheat  may  grow,  leaving  it 
as  a  mulch  for  the  clover.  The  clover 
will  be  hardy  on  the  ground  that  is  so 
nearly  bare,  the  clipping  will  stop  weed 
growth,  and  a  better  sod  gotten  in  most 
cases  than  there  would  have  been  if 
the  wheat  had  been  good.  Every  farm- 
er whose  wheat  has  nearly  failed  mmst 
work  out  the  problem  for  himself;  but 
when  in  doubt  try  the  plan  of  sowing 
the  clover  rather  than  doing  more 
plowing  and  cropping. 

*  *  * 

Plowing  Eaelt  foe  Corn. — A  growth 
of  green  stuff  turned  under  for  corn 
provides  the  best  kind  of  plant-food, 
and  this  fact  has  led  many  to  delay 
plowing  sod-land  for  corn  until  near 
planting-time.     They    want    all  the 


growth  of  grass  possible  for  turning 
under.  But  there  is  another  considera- 
tion just  as  important,  and  that  is  the 
supply  of  moisture.  I  am  sure  that  the 
early  plowed  sod  holds  the  most  mois- 
ture during  drought.  If  the  sod  is 
turned  early  in  the  spring  and  thor- 
oughly harrowed  it  will  stand  drought 
better  than  land  plowed  later.  In  a  wet 
summer  I  should  prefer  the  sod-land 
that  was  plowed  immediately  before 
planting,  but  we  know  nothing  about 
the  character  of  the  coming  season, 
and  the  safest  plan  is  to  start  the  plow 
in  sod-land  just  as  soon  in  the  spring  as 
the  weather  permits. 

*  *  * 

Using  a  Jointer. — The  question  is 
often  asked,  "Should  a  jointer  be  used 
in  plowing  sod?"  For  potatoes  I  da 
not  like  it.  Land  should  be  plowed 
deep  for.  this  crop,  but  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  sod  should  not  be  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  It  is  needed 
near  the  surface.  A  furrow  set  on  edg-e, 
with  some  of  the  sod  near  the  surface, 
does  better.  The  organic  matter  is 
needed  to  keep  the  ground  loose  where 
the  potatoes  form.  For  corn  I  plow 
more  shallow,  five  inches  being  deep 
enough  for  the  best  results  in  the  corn 
crop,  though  not  best  for  the  land  un- 
less the  next  breaking  is  deeper.  If  I 
turn  the  sod  shallow  for  corn,  then  the 
jointer  is  all  right  and  is  needed  to 
prevent  any  growth  of  grass.  Better 
harrowing  can  be  done,  giving  a  fine 
seed-bed.  The  jointer  is  all  right  when 
used  aright;  but  do  not  bury  the  best 
of  the  sod  too  deeply.  David. 
4. 

THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  BARN 

In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Knapp  rightful- 
ly calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
the  practice  of  some  system  in  lighting 
the  barn  winter  evenings  and  mornings, 
and  guarding  against  fire  by  having 
some  safe  arrangement  for  handling 
lanterns,  rather  than  setting  the  lan- 
tern down  here  and  there,  sometimes 
on  uneven  surfaces,  and  always  with 


the  danger  of  having  it  tipped  or  kicked 
over;  or,  worse  yet,  allowing  the  strik- 
ing of  a  match  occasionally  to  find 
some  particular  article  in  a  hurry.  The 
idea  of  hanging  the  bale  of  the  lantern 
in  the  Snap  of  a  buckle  is  good,  for  then 
no  matter  how  much  the  lantern  is 
swayed  it  cannot  fall.  To  avoid  chang- 
ing the  location  of  the  lantern  from 
hook  to  hook,  an  excellent  device  is  to 
run  an  overhead  wire  along  the  space 
desired  to  be  lighted  in  one  or  two 
places  in  the  barn  or  stable.  To  this 
wire  can  be  attached  a  snap-buckle  with 
a  ring,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  slid 
along  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
thus  the  lantern  can  be  moved  along  at 
will  to  any  point  under  the  wire. 


Another  point  about  the  lantern  in 
the  barn  is  to  keep  the  chimney  clean. 
A  lantern  never  gives  too  much  light, 
anyway,  but  a  dirty,  smoky  chimney, 
besmeared  with  greasy  finger-marks, 
will  shed  just  about  half  as  much  light 
as  a  clean  glass.  Gut  E.  Mitchell. 
i. 

GOOD  ROADS 

At  a  recent  meeting,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  New  York 
Farmers'  Club  and  the  Oneida  County 
Good  Roads  League,  nothing  was 
brought  out  more  clearly  than  the 
change  of  sentiment  among  farmers 
brought  about  wherever  a  piece  of  good 
road  is  constructed.  These  model  roads 
speak  louder  than  logic  and  eloquence. 
However,  they  can  only  be  models  and 
suggestive  of  improvements  to  be 
wrought  out  under  the  old  system. 

The  secretary  of  the  Good  Roads 
League,  W.  Pierrepont  White,  reported 
that  Oneida  alone  had  highways  enough 
to  reach  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
back  again;  and  that  the  most  rapid  ap- 
plication of  the  Higbee- Armstrong  road 
improvement  law  would  not  make  all 
of  the  roads  model  highways  in  less 
than  one  hundred  years.  However,  the 
general  consensus  of  the  meeting  ap- 
proved the  building  of  model  roads 
under  the  law.  It  is  evident  that  much 
good  can  be  secured  by  having  these 
ideal  roads  scattered  about  the  state. 
But  the  real  problem  is  what  to  do  with 
the  miles  that  cannot  be  improved  un- 
der that  system.  The  general  drift  of 
a  discussion  brought  out  these  four 
points:  1.  The  common  dirt  road  is  al- 
most invariably  left  to  surface  drain- 
age. It  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
underdrained — on  the  same  principle  as 
we  underdrain  our  farms.  2.  When  the 
road-bed  is  made  thoroughly  dry  and 
hard  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet 
material  should  be  put  on  in  the  driest 
of  weather.  3.  This  material,  if  liable  to 
shifting  or  with  sharp  edges,  will  make 
a  cutting  material,  and  gradually  work 
its  way  down  into  the  soil.  To  prevent 
this  it  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
sufficient  soil  to  hold  it  in  place  until 
compacted.  4.  The  road-bed  should  be 
invariably  wide  enough  for  teams  to 
meet.  This  width  is  also  necessary  to 
avoid  the  tendency  of  teams  to  drive  in 
one  track,  and  so  rut  the  road.  The 
water  falling  into  these  ruts  makes  a 
soft  bed  for  the  wheels,  which  keep  on 
grinding  until  the  whole  material  of 
slag  or  stone  is  destroyed.  The  total 
of  work  done  and  work  to  be  let  at 
once  under  the  Higbee-Armstrong  law 
covers  a  mileage  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $206,000.  No 
more  contracts  can  be  let  without 
further  appropriation.  The  time  is 
come  when  this  law  must  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  understood  by  farmers. 

The  employment  of  convicts  in  road- 
making  secures  the  entire  indorsement 
of  those  towns  which  have  tried  it.  It 
will  be  crowded  as  fast  as  possible.  Re- 
ports from  those  towns  which  have 
adopted  what  is  called  the  money  sys- 
tem is  almost  entirely  in  approval.  But 
the  New  York  Central  Farmers'  Club, 
after  a  thorough  discussion  of  such  ex- 
periments, voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  appointment  of  county  engi- 
neers. These  engineers  would  of  course 
work  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
state  engineer,  but  would  have  control 
of  the  town  commissioners  and  general 
direction  of  all  road  improvement  with- 
in county  limits.  It  is  believed  that 
without  such  an  engineer  model  roads 
will  be  destroyed  within  five  years  af- 
ter building.  It  is  equally  important  to 
stop  the  waste  of  money  through  the 
ignorance  of  officials  who  have  no  ed- 
ucated skill  in  road-making.  We  are  at 
present  in  danger  of  expecting  more  of 
the  state  official  than  he  can  possibly 
perform.  The  Higbee-Armstrong  law 
requires  him  to  hold  meetings  in  every 
county  annually.  He  cannot  do  this 
work  personally,  and  it  would  be  far 
better  if  under  his  supervision  each 
county  were  well  organized  to  carry  on 
its'  own  work. 


The  change  of  sentiment  on  road  im- 
provement is  remarkable.  When  the 
Good  Roads  League  for  Central  New 
York  was  founded,  about  five  years  ago, 
it  called  together  only  half  a  dozen  en- 
ergetic young  men.  Now  their  meet- 
ings are  attended  by  crowds  that  pack 
the  largest  halls — for  the  most  part 
farmers.  The  farmer  realizes  that  pros- 
perity is  here,  and  that  the  twentieth 
century  belongs  to  agriculture.  The 
one  chief  hindrance  is  now  the  cost  of 
hauling.  The  impulse  for  improvement 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  pushing  outward 
of  our  best  city  population  to  take  up 
their  residences  in  the  country.  They 
bring  with  them  wealth  and  business 
tact.  E.  P.  Powell. 

4. 

DO  YOUR  COWS  PAY? 

Quite  a  large  number  of  us  are  keep- 
ing cows  that  do  not  pay  any  profit. 
The  reason  is  that  we  depend  almost 
entirely  on  guesswork.  We  believe 
our  cows  are  doing  very  well  and  do 
not  take  the  pains  to  investigate  and 
make  certain  of  it.  We  say  "Boss" 
gives  two  and  one  half  gallons  of  milk 
at  a  mess,  but  we  never  measured  it  or 
weighed  it. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  writer 
has  been  making  careful  investigations 
in  this  matter,  and  he  has  found  that 
about  one  third  of  the  cows  to  be  found 
on  the  farms  of  Ohio  are  not  paying  for 
their  board.  It  takes  the  profits  of  one 
half  of  the  remainder  to  balance  the 
loss  sustained  on  the  first  third.  The 
only  profit  then  realized  to  the  owner 
must  depend  on  the  last  third. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  the  results 
of  a  Babcock  test  alone,  though  this 
test  is  very  reliable  in  indicating  the 
per  cent  of  butter-fat  the  milk  contains. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  yield 
of  milk  has  much  to  do  wi^h  the  profit, 
and  cows  vary  more  in  yield  than  they 
do  in  the  per  cent  of  butter-fat. 

Some  cows  yield  great  messes  of  milk 
for  a  few  weeks  after  parturition,  and. 
then  rapidly  fall  off.  Others  never  give 
a  good,  profitable  flow,  while  still  oth- 
ers start  out  with  a  good  flow  and  con- 
tinue with  only  slight  diminution  to . 
respond  to  good  care  and  treatment 
with  liberal  yields  of  milk  containing 
five  to  six  per  cent  of  fat. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true 
value  of  a  cow  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  products  of  an  entire 
year.  To  do  this  the  most  practical 
method  is  to  weigh  the  milk  of  each 
individual  cow  separately  and  keep  a 
careful  record.  Such  an  experiment  will 
demonstrate  that  there  are  a  good 
many  cows  that  will  not  produce  over 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  of  milk. 
A  yield  of  three  thousand  pounds  with 
average  test  of  five  per  cent  means 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
butter,  which,  at  an  average  price  of 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  means  an  income 
of  thirty  dollars,  or  about  enough  to 
pay  her  board.  Assuming  that  the  calf 
and  manure  will  pay  for  the  time  and 
care  we  have  given,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see  any  profit.  But  suppose  you  dis- 
pose of  this  cow  and  replace  her  with 
one  that  yields  six  thousand  pounds 
with  the  same  average  test,  and  the  in- 
come is  doubled,  leaving  the  owner 
thirty  dollars  profit.  If  she  yields  eight 
or  ten  thousand  pounds  with  similar 
tests,  she  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
animals  on  the  farm. 

Many  farmers  will  say  the  knowledge 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  learning. 
Try  it  once,  and  see.  It  is  little  trouble 
to  have  in  •the  stable  a  pair  of  scales. 
Ascertain  the  weight  of  each  bucket. 
When  a  cow  is  milked,  weigh  her  prod- 
uct and  record  it  in  a  book  or  on  a 
board  conveniently  placed.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  or  quarter  copy  into  a 
permanent  record.  If  too  much  trouble 
to  weigh  each  day,  weigh  at  least  once 
each  week,  noting  any  variations  of 
yield  during  that  time,  and  approx- 
imate results  are  secured.  Start  now 
and  see  if  some  surprising  results  are 
not  secured.  John  L.  Shawver. 
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■ore  Catalogues. — A  strikingly 
attractive  catalogue  comes  to 
me  from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  I 
hardly  know  which  seems  more 
pleasing,  the  first  cover  page,  show- 
ing a  group  of  asters,  or  the  last, 
showing  perfect  types  of  onions,  the 
Globe  sorts,  yellow,  red  and  white. 
These  sorts  I  remember  having  given 
me  unbounded  satisfaction  years  ago. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  fine  colored 
plates  in  this  book.  One  shows  the 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and  the  Charles- 
ton or  Large  Wakefield  cabbages  in  all 
their  perfection.  On  another  appears 
the  Danish  Ballhead  or  Hollander  cab- 
bage and  the  Rose-ribbed  Paris  celery. 
Then  there  is  one  showing  the  Tel- 
ephone, one  of  the  grandest  of  peas 
both  for  home  use  and  for  quick  sales, 
as  also  the  Paul  Rose  muskmelon,  and 
still  another  with  a  group  of  the  best 
radishes. 

*  *  * 

The  catalogue  sent  out  by  Johnson 
&  Stokes  is  most  pleasing  to  my  eyes 
on  account  of  the  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  the  novelties  which  it  offers. 
The  use  of  the  camera  excludes  in  some 
measure  the  chance  of  exaggeration  in 
pictures  and  descriptions.  The  firm  of- 
fers two  new  lettuces,  the  Golden  Gate 
and  Meyer's  All  Right,  neither  of  which 
I  have  had  the  chance  to  try.  The  new 
French  Market  carrot  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  on  account  of  its  rich  coloring 
and  great  yield.  Two  new  tomatoes 
are  sent  out  by  the  same  house;  name- 
ly, Spark's  Earliana,  as  the  earliest 
large,  smooth  tomato,  and  the  Quick- 
sure,  which  is  also  said  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  yield  ers.  Other 
novelties  of  theirs  are  Donald's  Elmira 
asparagus,  claimed  to  have  finer  and 
Jarger  stalks  than  any  of  the  older 
i  sorts;  a  New  Wonder  Bush  Lima, 
claimed  to  be  ten  days  earlier  than  Bur- 
pee's; a  New  Smooth  White  Short- 
leaved  kohlrabi,  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  Vienna  and  many  others. 

*  *  * 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons  claim  to  be  the 
oldest  seed-house  in  America,  being 
founded  in  1784,  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  ago.  They  issue  a  rather 
plain,  common-sense  catalogue,  and  use 
only  photographic  reproductions  for 
their  pictures.  Something  new  to  me 
in  this  catalogue  is  the  offer  of  "White 
Scullion"  onion-seed.  The  firm  explains 
that  scullions  are  obtained  by  planting 
white-onion  sets  in  the  autumn,  the 
partially  developed  growth  in  the 
spring  affording  those  immature  plants 
termed  scullions,  sometimes  sold  as 
leeks.  Onion-seed  to  produce  scullions 
can  be  sown  in  the  autumn  in  sections 
not  mountainous  located  south  of  the 
Potomac  or  Ohio  rivers.  It  should  be 
of  a  white  variety.  The  plants  so  grown 
from  seed  are  to  be  pulled  up  in  early 
spring  and  bunched,  roots,  necks  and 
tops.  Landreth  &  Sons  claim  to  have 
just  the  variety  for  this  purpose. 

*  *  * 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  whose  catalogue  re- 
sembles that  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
in  size,  general  make-up  and  complete- 
ness, also  turns  more  and  more  to  the 
camera  for  his  pictures.  He  offers 
Dreer's  New  Wonder  Bush  Lima  of  the 
large  bush  type,  and  as  ten  to  fifteen 
days  earlier  than  the  original  type. 
This  is  probably  the  same  as  offered  by 
Johnson  &  Stokes.  The  prefix  "Dreer's" 
will  result  in  confusion,  as  we  connect 
in  our  minds  the  other  (Dreer's)  type 
of  Limas  with  it.  In  tools  Air.  Dreer 
offers  the  Iron  Age  implements,  which 
have  given  me  so  much  satisfaction. 
Flower-seeds  and  flowering  plants  are 
given  the  lion's  share  of  space  in  this 
catalogue.  Among  small  fruits  I  no- 
tice the  New  Perpetual  or  Everbearing 
sort,  St.  Joseph,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  various  im- 


proved forms  of  the  Alpine  strawberry, 
and  a  large-fruited  sort  which  Mr. 
Dreer  found  fruiting  freely  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 


Still  another  catalogue  is  Robert 
Buist's  Garden  Guide  and  Almanac.  It 
gives  an  extended  monthly  calendar  of 
garden  operations,  with  brief  directions 
concerning  the  culture  of  the  various 
vegetables.  Mr.  Buist  does  not  make 
much  of  a  business  of  introducing 
novelties,  but  has  a  good  selection  of 
standard  sorts.  He  offers  the  Early 
Morning  Star  pea  as  the  earliest  pea  in 
the  world,  being  ready  for  picking  in 
forty-two  days.  Among  the  tomatoes 
I  notice  Buist's  Majestic  and  Prize 
Helie. 

*  *  * 

Next  comes  Livingston's  Seed  An- 
nual, from  the  Livingston  Seed  Co.  This 
firm  may  well  be  proud  of  the  record 
they  have  made  in  originating  and  in- 
troducing perfect  forms  of  tomatoes. 
Very  appropriately  they  have  put  a 
large  colored  picture  of  their  new  to- 
mato for  1900,  the  Magnus,  on  the  first 
cover  page.  They  claim  they  have  tested 
it  for  several  years  for  staking  up  in 
the  open  field,  as  well  as  for  forcing  in 
greenhouses,  and  believe  it  to  be  un- 
equaled  for  such  purposes.  They  also 
catalogue  the  Columbus  Market  sweet- 
corn  as  a  second  early,  heavy  yielding 
sort,  the  Honor  Bright  and  Enormous 
tomatoes,  the  Rough  Rider  strawberry, 
and  other  things. 

*  *  *      .'. .  ■ 

From  the  Ford  Seed  Co.  comes  the 
twentieth  anmial  catalogue  of  seeds, 
small-fruit  plants  and  trees.  This  cat- 
alogue always  reminds  me  of  the  Cran- 
dall  currant,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  firm  some  years  ago,  and  of  my  ex- 
perience with  it.  At  first  I  had  trouble 
to  get  the  plants  to  fruit,  and  I  thought 
that  perhaps  they  needed  certain  oth- 
er kinds  near  them  to  secure  proper 
pollination.  But  for  many  years  now 
the  plants  have  set  fruit  in  greatest 
profusion,  and  '  the  only  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  to  save  the  berries  from 
birds  or  other  marauders. 

*  *  *  * 

Modest  and  tasty  is  the  catalogue 
which  comes  from  Cole's  Seed  Store.  It 
does  not  offer  a  great  list  of  novelties, 
but  has  the  Chinese  lantern-plant, 
Spanish  peanuts,  splitz,  Honor  Bright 
and  Enormous  tomatoes,  the  soy-bean, 
or  German  (American)  coffee-berry,  and 
other  things.  T.  Greiner. 

A. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Goliath  Kohlrabi  G.  S.  C,  Checotah, 

I.  T.,  writes:  "Kindly  let  me  know  where  I 
can  get  the  "Goliath"  seed.  I  do  not  see  that 
name  quoted  in  any  of  the  seedsmen's  cat- 
alogue." 

Rei'ly:— Not  catalogued  by  American  seeds- 
men, so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  listed  by  German 
seedsmen;  as,  for  instance,  Dippe  Brothers 
and  E.  Roemer,  of  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

Cabbage-plants  Damping  Off.— S.  V. 
P.,  Sit.  Jackson,  Va.  The  "worm"  or  disease 
which  kills  your  cabbage-plants  in  hotbed  is 
undoubtedly  the  "damping-off"  fungus.  It 
attacks  the  stem  near  the  surface'  of  the 
ground,  and  girdles  it.  It  is  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  we  lose  many  plants  from  its  at- 
tacks every  year.  Avoid  violent  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  bed  as  much  as  possible. 
Keep  the  soil  rather  dry  in  dark  weather,  and 
rather  damp  in  bright  weather.  Strew  a  little 
sulphur  along  In  the  drills  when  you  sow  the 
seed. 

Striped  Cucumber-bugs. — J.  N.,  Galva, 
111.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
make  a  speedy  end  to  the  'striped  bug'  which 
seems  to  watch  for  my  choicest  esculents, 
especially  melon-plants,  while  they  are  young. 
My  remedy  has  been  to  pick  them  off  and  kill 
them,  but  I  shall  place  my  trust  in  you  for 
a  more  convenient  remedy  to  be  used  this 
coming  season." 

Reply  :— As  I  have  told  innumerable  times, 
I  apply  tobacco-dust,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
and  bone-dust,  freely  on  the  hills  around  the 
young  plants,  almost  covering  them,  and  thus 
usually  manage  to  save  my  vines.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  plant  new  hills  among  the  older 
ones  from  time  to  time,  so  that  if  one  lot  is 
destroyed  another  comes  to  take  the  place 
of  the  first. 


ORCHARD 

FAND  SMALL  FRUIT.! 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Cherry  Not  Bearing  J.  C.  G.,  Ballston, 

Oregon,  writes:  "1  have  a  large  cherry-tree 
in  my  yard  that  is  full  of  bloom  every  spring. 
Sometimes  cherries  form,  but  fall  off  before 
they  are  one  third  grown.  Other  seasons 
they  don't  even  form." 

Reply:— I  am  inclined  to  think  the  trouble 
due  to  lack  of  proper  pollination  of  the  flow- 
ers. If  this  is  the  case  it  can  only  be  rem- 
edied by  planting  some  other  kind  of  cherry 
near  it  that  will  flower  at  the  same  time. 

Grass  in  Orchards.— M.  A.  P.,  Dukedom, 
Tenn.  If  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
good  orchard  it  should  never  be  seeded  down 
to  grass,  but  be  kept  cultivated  all  the  sum- 
mer. If  you  try  to  raise  a  crop  of  apples  and 
a  crop  of  grass  on  the  same  land  at  the  same 
time  neither  will  be  the  best.  However,  once 
in  three  or  four  years  it  is  a  good  plan  to- 
seed  down  orchards  to  clover  for-  one  season, 
and  then  break  It  up  In  order  to  add  the 
organic  matter  of  the  tops  and  roots  of  the 
clover  to  the  soil. 

Currant-bushes  Dropping  Fruit. — T. 
J.  W.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  The  reasons  why  cur- 
rant-bushes drop  their  fruit  are  not  known. 
I  am  Inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  fre- 
quently results  from  the  late  spring  frosts  or 
other  adverse  conditions.  At  times,  however, 
you  will  find  that  the  berries  that  fall  have 
been  injured  by  a  small  worm.  I  think  that 
if  you  have  not  studied  the  matter  carefully 
you  had  better  give  your  bushes  the  best  of 
cultivation,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
then  see  If  you  can  determine  what  the 
trouble  Is  when  they  begin  to  drop.  I  know 
that  some  seasons  some  varieties  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  this  trouble  than  others 
under  some  conditions. 

The  Pea-tree. — J.  C.,  South  Dakota.  The 
Persian  pea-tree  I  am  not  acquainted  with, 
but  what  is  known  as  the  common  pea-tree  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dako- 
tas,  and  I  think  is  probably  what  you  mean. 
It  is  very  easily  grown  from  seed,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  perhaps  eight  feet.  It  has 
very  pretty  compound  leaves,  is  of  good  up- 
right habit,  and  has  bright  yellow  flowers 
early  in  the  spring.  The  foliage  is  then  very 
pretty,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  It 
becomes  quite  rusted.  I  regard  it,  however, 
as  a  very  valuable  hardy  shrub.  A  very  inter- 
esting fact  In  connection  with  It  is  that  It  is 
used  on  some  of  the  plantations  in  the  steppe 
region  of  Russia  to  help  fix  the  drifting  sands. 

Leaf-erunxpler. — J.  A.  T.,  Brocton,  III. 
The  cocoons  to  which  you  refer  as  infesting 
your  apple-trees  are  made  by  what  Is  known 
as  the  "rascally  Ieaf-crumpler."  They  win- 
ter over  in  these  cocoons  in  the  larva  state, 
and  In  the  spring  commence  feeding  very 
early  upon  the  new  growth.  The  best  remedy 
Is  to  remove  and  burn  these  cocoons  In  the 
winter,  and  then  spray  the  trees  early  in  the 
spring,  just  as  the  buds  open,  with  Paris 
green  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  For  life  habits  of  these  insects  see 
recent  numbers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Apple-trees  Not  Bearing.— A.  R.,  Nel- 
sonville,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  two  apple- 
trees  that  are  about  sixteen  years  old,  and 
they  have  not  borne  yet  except  a  few  blooms 
and  from  three  to  five  apples.  They  are  strong, 
healthy  trees.  They  are  In  a  clay  soil." 

Reply:— In  case  I  had  apple-trees  that  be- 
have in  such  a  way  as  yours  I  should  certain- 
ly girdle  their  trunks  to  bring  them  Into 
bearing.  To  do  this  I  would  use  a  common 
cross-cut  saw  and  cut  through  the  bark  en- 
tirely around  the  tree  in  the  latter  part  of 
June.  This,  I  think,  would  encourage  the 
forming  of  fruit-buds,  and  can  do  no  harm. 

Plum-knot  W.  K.  G.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

The  plum-trees  to  which  you  refer  are  prob- 
ably infested  with  the  common  plum-knot, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  the  varieties  of 
plums  that  belong  to  the  Domestlca  class.  In 
some  of  the  states  there  is  a  law  which  re- 
quires the  trees  infected  with  this  disease  to 
be  cut  down  and  burned,  and  gives  a  certain 
board  power  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  do  so. 
If  your  trees  are  very  badly  infected  this  is 
probably  what  you  had  better  do.  But  if 
there  are  only  a  few  knots  on  the  trees,  then 
the  infected  branches  should  be  cut  off 
and  burned.  But  you  will  have  to  continue 
this  treatment  each  year  when  the  knots  ap- 
pear. Where  the  knots  are  cut  off  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  paint  with  thick  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Grafting  the  Wild  Grape  G.  M.  S., 

Cornwall,  Mo.,  writes:  "I  have  a  wild  grape- 
vine that  has  yielded  as  much  as  one  hundred 
pounds  of  grapes  In  one  year.  In  the  spring 
of  1898  I  pruned  It— maybe  I  pruned  it  too 
much— and  the  following  winter  it  died  from 
the  top  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  ground. 
Now  I  wish  to  graft  with  the  Concord." 

Reply:— The  wild  grape-vine  that  died  back 
so  severely  after  you  cut  it  off  probably  had 
not  ripened  up  its  wood  well  In  the  autumn, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  you  pruned  It  so  se- 
verely in  the  spring  that  it  grew  vigorously. 
A  lighter  pruning  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced no  ill  effect,  and  you  will  not  have  any 


trouble  from  Its  killing  back  after  It  has  over- 
come this  injury.  Last  year,  however,  we  had 
a  very  severe  winter,  and  many  vines  died 
back  that  would  not  have  been  injured  in  an 
ordinary  season.  The  best  way  to  graft  grapes 
is  to  use  the  cleft  graft  on  them,  making  the 
cleft  with  a  fine  saw,  as  the  grain  of  the 
wood  is  so  crooked  that  it  will  not  split 
straight.  The  graft  should  be  put  in  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  waxed  in  in 
the  same  way  as  apple-grafts,  and  banked  up 
with  earth.  I  have  had  the  best  success  when 
doing  it  early  in  the  spring,  before  growth 
started,  but  some  of  my  neighbors  succeeded 
with  it  by  keeping  the  scions  dormant  in  an 
ice-house  or  some  cool  place  until  the  vines 
have  made  a  growth  of  several  inches,  when 
they  are  grafted. 

Lumps  on  Peach-trees— P  r  u  n  i  n  g 
Voung  Peach-trees-  Scalding  Water 
as  an  Insecticide. — I.  J.  M.,  New  Jerusa- 
lem, Pa.,  writes:  "What  causes  lumps  on 
peach  roots.  I  find  them  of  different  sizes; 
some  as  large  as  a  fist,  others  as  small  as 
hulled  hickory-nuts.  The  trees  otherwise  look 

healthy.  Should    peach-trees    be  pruned 

when  planted,  and  how  much  when  three 
years  old?  Is  it  good  to  scald  the  peach- 
trees  to  kill  the  borers V" 

Reply:— Lumps  on  the  roots  of  plum,  peach, 
apple,  blackberry  and  many  other  plants 
may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  a 
common  cause  is  a  microscopic  worm  known 
as  nematoid,  and  when  the  lumps  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  this  worm  they  are  apt  to 
seriously  injure  the  plants  on  which  they 
grow.  For  this  reason  all  trees  that  have 
lumps  upon  their  roots  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  it  is  best  not  to  plant 
them.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  tell  just  what  the  cause  is  in  every  case 
without  a  very  careful  examination,  and  trees 
with  lumps  on  the  roots  frequently  grow  well. 

 When  peach-trees  are  set  out  they  should 

not  be  more  than  one  year  old.  At  this  age 
they  will  consist  of  a  straight  shoot  with 
many  side  branches.  These  side  branches 
should  all  be  cut  off,  and  the  trees  when 
planted  be  nothing  more  than  whip-stocks; 
and  it  Is  a  mistake  not  to  prune  them  thus 
severely  when  planted,  as  it  results  In  heavy 
all  new  wood  and  better  trees  than  if  pruned. 
— I — Scalding  water  can  often  be  "used  to  ad- 
vantage as  an  insecticide.  Comparatively 
few  plants  are  injured  at  a  temperature  of 
140,  and  some  of  the  hardier  ones  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  160  or  170  degrees.  If  the 
borers  around  the  roots  of  peach-trees  are 
near  the  surface  the  use  of  scalding  water 
may  be  beneficial,  and  will  probably  not  hurt 
the  trees  even  if  it  is  used  boiling  hot,  since 
it  would  be  considerably  reduced  in  temper- 
ature before  you  could  get  it  onto  the  tree. 
If  your  neighbors  have  used  this  successfully 
upon  their  trees  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  you  cannot  do  the  same  in  the  same  way. 
However,  you  should  not  depend  upon  this 
alone,  but  should  look  over  the  trees  in  the 
fall  and  spring,  and  dig  out  any  borers  that 
may  be  present. 

Best  Varieties   of  Apples.— C.   W.  O., 

Sunrise  City,  Minn.  The  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  most  likely  to  live  with  you  are 
those  that  are  published  in  the  fruit  list  of 
the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  and  for 
your  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  those  Inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  lines  which  fruit-grow- 
ing is  following  in  severe  climates  it  is  given 
here.  I  think  of  these  varieties  you  will  find 
the  Hibernal  the  hardiest  large  apple  that 
can  be  grown,  but  I  also  think  you  can  grow 
the  Duchess  and  the  Charlamoff  and  the 
Wealthy  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  protect 
the  trunk  thoroughly  from  the  sun.  This  pro- 
tection should  extend  above  the  crotches,  and 
is  best  given  by  the  use  of  a  box  filled  with 
dirt  about  the  trees.  This  has  been  found  very 
satisfactory  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
and  Is  probably  well  adapted  to  other  very 
severe  locations.  Here  is  a  list  of  fruits 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, December  7,  18U9,  for  the  guidance  of 
planters  in  Minnesota:  Apples.— Of  the  first 
degree  of  hardiness  for  planting  in  Minnesota, 
Duchess,  Hibernal,  Peterson's  Charlamoff, 
Patten's  Greening.  Of  the  second  degree  of 
hardiness:  Wealthy  [1],  Longfield  [1]  [3], 
Tetofsky,  Malinda  [1]  [2].  Crabs  and  Hy- 
brids.—Best  for  general  cultivation;  Virginia, 
Martha,  Whitney,  Early  Strawberry,  Minne- 
sota [2],  Sweet  Russet,  Gideon's  No.  6, 
Briar's  Sweet.  Plums.— Best  for  general  cul- 
tivation: De  Soto,  Forest  Garden,  Weaver, 
Cheney,  Wolf,  Rollingstone,  Wyant.  Most 
promising  varieties  for  trial:  Rockford, 
Ocheeda,  New  Ulm,  Stoddard,  Surprise,  Man- 
kato,  Aitkin.  Grapes.— Moore's  Early,  Wor- 
den,  Janesville.  For  severe  situations:  Ag- 
awam,  Concord,  Brighton,  Delaware.  Rasp- 
berries.—Red  varieties:  Turner,  Marlbor- 
ough, Cuthbert,  Brandywine,  Loudon, 
Black  and  purple  varieties:  Ohio,  Palmer, 
Nemaha,  Gregg,  Scuaffer,  Older,  Souhegan, 
Columbian,  Kansas.  Blackberries.— Ancient 
Briton,  Snyder,  Badger.  Currants.— Red 
Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  Stewart,  Long 
Bunch  Holland,  North  Star.  Gooseberries.— 
Houghton,  Downing,  Champion.  Varieties  for 
trial:  Red  Jacket,  Triumph,  Pearl,  Columbus. 
Strawberries.— Pistillate:  Crescent,  War- 
field,  Haverland.  Staminate:  Bederwood, 
Captain  Jack,  Wilson,  Enhance,  Lovett, 
Splendid,  Mary.  Native  Fruits. — Valuable 
for  trial:  Dwarf  June-berry,  Sand-cherry, 
Buffalo-berry.  [1]  Does  best  top  worked. 
[2]  Tardy  bearer.    [31  Early  bearer. 
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THB  FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE 


MAJiCH  15,  1000 


TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  CHEAP  HALTER 

Take  a  piece  of  one-half-inch  rope 
twelve  feet  long.  Untwist  eigh- 
teen inches  of  one  end,  and 
secure  it  from  untwisting  any 
further  by  tying  a  strong  string 
around  it  at  that  point.  At  a  point 
ten  inches  from  this  tie  open  the 
strands  of  the  rope  and  pass  the  un- 
twisted strands  through,  drawing  up 
tight,  thus  forming  a  loop  of  rope  five 
inches  long.  Now  braid  the  three  loose 
strands  tightly  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  ends.  The  braided  piece 
goes  over  the  animal's  nose. 

Next  measure  off  about  three  feet 
from  the  loop,  open  the  strands  at 
that  point,  and  work  in  the  loose 
ends  of  the  braid  well  so  as  to  give 
strength  at  that  point.  The  three-foot 
piece  goes  over  the  top  of  the  animal's 


head.  Now  pass  the  end  of  the  rope 
through  the  loop,  and  a  strong  halter 
of  one  piece  of  rope,  costing  possibly 
fifteen  cents  and  twenty  minutes'  work, 
is  complete.  By  using  cattle  tie-irons 
it  would  be  an  improvement. 

C.  E.  Shell. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Ohio.— Stock  are  doing  well.  Hogs 
are  worth  six  cents  a  pound,  dressed;  beef, 
nine.  Several  silos  are  in  use,  and  a  great 
many  will  be  built  this  season.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  hay  is  being  baled  and  shipped,  but 
this  practice  is  not  good  for  the  fertility  of 
our  soil,  and  farmers  are  wakening  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  far  better  to  feed  what  is 
raised  on  the  farm  and  sell  the  same  in  the 
form  of  some  finished  product.       G.  W,  A. 

Lisbon,  Ohio. 


Prom  North  Dakota. — It  is  about  four 
years  since  I  settled  in  Ramsey  county.  For 
many  miles  around  it  is  all  prairie.  The  soil 
is  the  best  in  the  state.  We  raise  nearly  all 
grain  crops.  Flax  does  well  and  brings  good 
prices.  There  is  much  state  land  that  can  be 
rented.  The  country  would  be  settled  and 
improved  better  if  this  state  land  would  be 
homesteaded.  North  Dakota  would  be  all 
right  If  there  were  more  "better  halfs." 
There  are  many  bachelors  in  need  of  them. 

Merl,  N.  D.  L.  H. 


From  Nebraska. — This  country  is  a  prairie, 
a  little  rolling  along  the  streams.  It  is  a 
good  stock  country.  A  man  without  cattle 
and  hogs  cannot  make  very  much  here  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  markets  and  the 
high  railroad  rates;  it  don't  pay  to  ship  the 
corn.  But  it  is  profitable  to  turn  our  corn 
into  beef  and  pork.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
unimproved  land  that  can  be  bought  at  $5 
an  acre  and  upward,  according  to  the  soil 
and  location;  improved  farms  will  cost  from 
$15  to  $40  an  acre.  I  think  this  country  will 
be  well  settled  in  a  short  time.  I  would  ad- 
vise renters  that  have  to  pay  from  $3  to  $4  an 
acre  in  rent  to  come  out  here  and  buy  a 
home  while  they  are  cheap.  Farm-hands  are 
scarce.  The  general  wages  are  from  $20  to 
$22  a  month  and  board.  Corn  is  worth  20 
cents  a  bushel;  hogs,  §4.40  a  hundredweight; 
cows  and  cattle  are  selling  very  high.  Ante- 
lope county  is  located  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state.  C.  D. 

Brunswick,  Neb. 


PRESIDENT  SPRINGER  ON  SHEEP 

In  his  annual  address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
held  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  January 
16th  to  19th,  President  Springer 
touched  on  the  sheep  question  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  1899  the  sheep  of  the  United 
States  furnished  about  270,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  from  less  than  37,000,- 
000  sheep,  against  50,000,000  sheep  in 
1884.  The  consumption  of  mutton  and 
lambs  has  increased  beyond  the  expec- 
tation of  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
sheep-breeder,  until  now  nearly  500,000 
tons  are  consumed.  Twenty  cents  is 
predicted  for  the  wool  crop  of  1900 — 
and  every  woolen-mill  in  the  whole  land 
running  full  time  and  behind  in  orders, 
and  paying  higher  wages  than  have 
been  paid  for  over  a  decade.  And  yet 
with  this  great  increased  supply  of 
wool,  in  1899  we  purchased  of  foreign 
countries  over  100,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  most  of  which  should  and  will  be 
grown  on  our  great  Western  and  South- 
ern ranges.  We  must  give  the  sheep- 
man his  just  dues,  and  admit  that  his 
flocks  have  as  much  right  on  the  public 
domain  as  our  herds.  It  is  a  very  nar- 
row and  short-sighted  policy  which 
would  close  the  forest  reserves  of  the 
Western  states  to  the  sheep  which  are 
growing  the  wool  to  clothe  the  people. 
Suppose  the  sheep  do  eat  the  grass  and 
the  small  shrubs;  they  have  been  given 
this  privilege  for  generations  back,  and 
it  should  be  continued  until  the  govern- 
ment compels  both  -sheepmen  and  cat- 
tlemen to  pay  for  using  government 
grass.  .  .  .  During  the  past  year, 
when  the  flocks  were  kept  out  of  the 
Uinta  forest  reserve,  and  starvation 
stared  the  flock-masters  in  the  face 
in  Utah,  the  National  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
members  of  this  organization,  and  pre- 
sented the  facts  before  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington,  which  resulted  in 
all  the  under  officers  being  overruled, 
and  an  order  was  issued  to  let  the  sheep 
in.  Our  people  were  saved  from  great 
losses.  It  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember 
that  each  American  citizen  must  give 
and  take,  for  no  one  has  a  monopoly 
on  sunshine,  air,  water  or  grass  on  the 
open  range.  The  best  stockman  is  the 
law-abiding  stockman,  who  shall  de- 
light to  respect  the  Golden  Rule." 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  COWS 

We  are  asked  which  is  the  most  prof- 
itable, large  or  small  cows?  Brandl  con- 
ducted three  experiments  with  light 
and  heavy  dairy-cows,  each  lasting  four 
weeks,  the  second  commencing  seventy 
days  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the 
third  a  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
first.  Thirty  of  the  heaviest  milkers  in 
the  herd  were  separated  into  two  lots 
of  fifteen  cows  each,  according  to  live 
weight.  The  cows  were  kept  under 
similar  conditions  as  to  feed  and  care 
during  the  trial,  none  being  bred  after 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The 
average  weight  of  the  heavy  cows  was 
1,205  pounds,  of  the  light  cows,  979 
pounds.  The  leading  conclusions  from' 
the  experiments  are: 

1.  The  milk  of  the  small  cows  is 
richer  in  fat  than  that  of  the  large  ones. 

2.  Large  cows  eat  a  greater  amount 
of  feed  than  small  cows;  per  thousand 
pounds  live  weight  they  eat  less. 

3.  Small  cows  produce  less  milk  than 
large  cows,  absolutely  and  relatively. 

4.  When  in  thin  flesh  small  cows  may 
produce  more  a  thousand  pounds  in  live 
weight  than  large  cows. 

5.  Large  farrow  cows  are  more  persis- 
tent milkers;  on  the  other  hand,  small 
cows  show  a  greater  tendency  to  fatten 
on  the  same  feed,  with  a  decrease  in 
milk  flow. 

6.  The  loss  in  selling  ten  of  the  large 
cows  amounted  to  two  dollars  a  head 
on  the  average,  after  having  been  kept 
nearly  a  year,  while  the  loss  for  ten 
small  cows  was  four  dollars  and  eighty 
cents. — The  Practical  Dairyman. 


1900  ALPHA-BABY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  ai  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  "Alpha" 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TH 
CENTURY  "  Alpha "  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  "Hollow-Bowl"  Baby  No.  1, 

Old  Style  "  Strap  "  Huniming-Bird,  - 

Improved  "Crank"  Humming-Bird,  - 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,   •  - 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,    -  - 
Improved  ffigh-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 

Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine,     -  - 

Send  for  "  90th  Century*'  catalogue. 


150  lbs.,  - 

$50.00 

175  lbs.,  - 

50.00 

225  lbs.,  - 

65.00 

325  lbs.,  • 

100  00 

450  lbs.,  ■ 

125.00 

450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

850  lbs.,  - 

200.00 

850  lbs.,  - 

225.00 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
Montreal. 


Hallock's  Success  ^  Weeder  and  Cultivator 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS  REPORT? 

Tockgstowx,  Ohio,  May  31,  1898. 
Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness.  You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  manufacturers  we  have  ever 
dealt  with.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  is  the  third  year  we  have  used  your  weeder,  and  we  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  We  used  it  for  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  with  wonderful  results.  We  had  a 

good  two-horse  cultivator  at  the  time  we  bought  your 

■   .    "  Success  "  Weeder.  and  we  state  truthfully  that  we 

have  not  used  the  Cultivator  since,  as  one  small  horse 
and  your  weeder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
two  teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course,  can 
be  used  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big  saving. 

Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Gka  y  &  Sox. 

Can  yon  afford  to  farm  without  one? 
Very  low  price  for  introduction. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 
Lock  Box  830.  YORK,  PA. 


$10. 


Buys  a  14  in-stee  1  beam 
plow.  Our  No.38  steel 

Elow,  steel  or  wooden 
earn,    guaranteed  to 
scour  in  any  soil.  Finest 


on  trial;  if  not  found 
satisfactory,  return  it. 
we  will  pay  all  freight 
Prlceslow  because  out 
material  was  bought  be- 
fore the  advance. 


$11." 


for 
this 
Cul- 
tiva- 
tor. Our  Wolverine 
Cultivator  is  the  most 
expensive  made,  yet  our 


plow  made.  Shipped  prices  the  lowest  be 


cause  material  was  bought 
before  the  advance. 
Don't  pay  two  prices, 
but  send  f  orour  catalogue. 
A  Rldlne  Cultiva- 
tor for  $1?.5U 


$24.75 
to  32.50 


Calumet  Cheek  Row 
Corn  Planter.  It  never 
misses;  drops  in  hills  and  drills. 
We  challenge  the  world  with 
this  planter — meet  perfect  one 
made.  Will  ship  i  ion  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others. 
Don't  buy  a  back  number.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  earden. 


Buys  this  Steel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  in 


for  steel  lever  harrow: 
cuts  10  ft ;  60  teeth,  2sec- 
tionsplso  S  &  4  sections 
at  ¥->  retail  prices. 
Tools  of  all  kinds,  au  H  ft-  Wind  Mill,  $20.55 


No.  7«, 

$18.25 


12*16 


BALL  BEARING. 

All  Steel  Disc  Harrow,  with 
or  without  center  disc  Discs 
16  and 20 in.  8s:zes.  Ourim- 
P roved  12.16  disc,  with  2, 
3  or  4  h.  erener,  $18.25. 


CCWn  rA  H  oar  FREE  352  page  Spring  Catalogue. 

OtniJ  sT  UH  IK  in.  pipe.lOc.  perft.  50  ft.  Hay  Carrier  outfit  complete,  99  90.  Carrier  only.  $8.20, 
Slinks,  Forks  and  everything  in  hay  tool  outfits.  75  styles  double  and  single  Harness,  Fly  Nets  and  everything 
in  the  harness  lino.  BAKU  WIRE,  4e.        MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-S9  N.  Jefferson  St  .VV.26  ,  Chicago,  I1L 

—         HATCHING  CHICKENS-EASY  JOB 

when  you  know  just  how  to  proceed.  "When  the  course-is  mapped 
out  for  you  by  others  of  experience.  When  you  are  told  just  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  iand  what  not  to  do.  All  these  things 
are  completely  covered  by  the  master  hand  of  experience  in  our 

20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK. 

It  leaves  no  poultry  subject  untouched.  It's  practical  and  of  easy  adoption.    Among  the  rest  it  tells  about  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS.   Used  all  over  the  U. 
S.  and  in  61  foreign  countries.   We  mail  the  book  to  any  inquirer  on  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  postage,  &c 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &■  BROODER  CO.,  Box      B  41»  Qulncy,  Ills. 

(va^tt)  THE  HERO  STRAWBERRY 

\WHiat.lWof  flflb  mmmmBM^JP  We  own  entire  stock  of  this  valuable 
new  variety.  Set  the  eennlne  HERO.   Self-fertilizer;  proline  bearer;  large.  Arm  fruit;  ships 

long  distance  in  good  condition;  dark  red  color;  delicious  flavor.  We  have  only  a  limited  number 
of  plants  for  disposal  at  these  low  prices.  Single  plant*.  *1;  6  for  >8)  $5  p«>r  dozen.  Order 
quick.  They  won't  lastlong.       HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  28,  Berlin,  Md. 


We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book. 
'* How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 

Incubators."  It  tells  It  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
p&ees,  8x11  In.   Illustrated.  It's  as  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubator 

— and  it's  the  best.  Ont  hatch  any  othar 
machine.  16  paee circular  free.  Sendlocta 
in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  No.  71  > 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Waylund,  M.  Y.     Boston,  Mass. 


BstLf 

laupputBf. 
I  H01STUSE. 
iX-StL'- 
REGULATIHG.  L 

Iftir.vmnmnGB 

Address  nearest  office. 

Chicago,  111. 


The  Globe  Incubator 

will  hatch  all  fertile  eggs.  It  Is  easy  to  oper- 
ate! Any  ordinary  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can 
handle  it.  Our  large  68  page  catalogue  sent 
free  to  any  address.  It  tells  ill  about  the 
rmproTCtl  lilobe  Incubators  Improved 
GlobeBrooders, Triumph  Hot  Water  Heaters 
for  Poultry  Houses.  Wire  Netting  for  Poul- 
try Yards,  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  poultry  supplies. 
Write  for  it  immediately,  it  only  takes  a  postal  card.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  738.  Frecport.         .  8.  A. 


1*5  ATPU  with  the  perfect,  eelf- 
FiM  a  Un  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

.  Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
Sd  (£  r     I       fertile  «6K3  a*  the  lowest  cost. 
DIM.  Cataloc.  I  6E<>-  H.  8TAHX,         Qulncy,  111. 


PEERLESS 


INCUBATORS  are  365  days 
ahead  of  them  all.  It  trill  pay  you 
to  send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  PEERLESS  CO.,  Box  50,Quincy,  III. 

Mfrs.  alsoTimESS  BOSE  CDTIESS  &  POUITES  SUPPLIES. 


SEED  m  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  teat  my  Seeds,  X  will  mail  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  tver  and  a  10c  Due 
BUI  good  for  10c  worth  of  Need*  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Best  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  Jwill  pay  $50*  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin- 
Beng,  the  great  money  making  plant  Over  50  varieties  shown  fai 
colors.  $1100  In  on*»h  premiums  offered.  Don't  give  your 
order  until  you  see  this  Dew  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to 
day.  It  Is  FREE  to  alL  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too, 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  46  Boaehlll.  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y» 


JTHE 


MILUON  DOLLAR™^ 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth !  Onr^ 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sai- 
ler's Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.S.  Potatoes,  f  1.20  and  i 
upabbl.  Send  this  notice  and  Sc.  | 
.tamp  for  Blf  Catalog. F-166 

1J0HN  AS  ALZER  5EED  (sL  A  CRQSSEwiS 


SUPERIOR  INCUBATORS 

Success  is  yours  If  you  buy  a  Superior 
machine.  Each  one  guaranteed.  Beat 
regulated  and  Tenillated  machine  mada. 
Site  from  56  eggs  to  400.  Price  from  ♦& 
to»40.  Bead  for  FREE  CATALOGOX, 
Fully  Illd  *  t  a  *  te  r> .  Contains  many 
valuable  recipes  for  farm  and  poultry. 
Superior  Incubator  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

ON'T  SET  HENS  old  wi^F 

The  Not'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  3  : 
toi.  Little  in  price,  but  big  money-mater.  As^n.j 
wanted.  Send  for  cut.  telling  how  to  get  onefn*e,\ 
.Natural  lien  Incubator  Co.,  B  21,  Columbus,  Neb.< 
A.  Edwards  writes,  *»  Would  not  take  1100  f«  N.  H.  L  flan." 


Hakch  15,  1900 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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THE  POULTRY-YARD 


{Conducted  by  P.  H. JACOBS 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


POULTRY-HOUSES 

Hundreds  of  designs  of  poultry- 
houses  have  been  illust  rated  and 
published,  but  unfortunately 
each  individual  has  certain  pref- 
erences which  prevent  perfect  unanim- 
ity in  constructing  them  on  the  most 
favorable  plans.  It  is  as  easy  to  have  all 
agree  upon  one  common  plan  of  a 
dwelling-house  for  humans  as  for  fowls. 
The  climate,  soil,  breed  and  space  are 
all  to  be  considered  when  making  the 
designs.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a 
poultry-house  may  be  preferred,  the 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  winter,  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  fowls 
must  be  kept  confined  in  the  house.  The 
greater  the  space,  especially  on  the 
floor,  therefore,  the  better  they  will  be 
enabled  to  exercise  and  keep  in  proper 
condition;  and  as  the  yards  are  often  of 
-no  consequence  during  a  severe  season, 
success  may  depend  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  a  few  dollars  more  than  the 
amount  original^  intended,  as  it  often 
happens  that  loss  occurs  simply  for 
want  of  room  on  the  floor.  If  the 
area  of  the  floor  is  limited  to  a  small 
proportion  to  each  hen,  and  the  house 
cannot  be  conveniently  enlarged,  then 
the  stock  must  be  reduced  in  order 
to  give  those  remaining  more  room. 
It  will  not  do  to  feed  the  hens  and 
then  have  them  sit  idly  about  do- 
ing nothing.  They  then  become  ad- 
dicted to  feather-pulling  and  other 
vices,  while  the  food  tends  to  fatten 
them  on  account  of  their  inactivity. 
The  house  should  have  plenty  of  sun- 
light, so  as  to  become  warm  and  also 
light.  The  light  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  as  fowls  have  the  greatest  aver- 
sion to  gloomy  surroundings.  They 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  well- 
lighted,  comfortable  apartments,  but 
prefer  the  bleak  outside  to  a  house  that 
is  but  dimly  lighted.  During  the  day 
the  house  should  be  kept  open  as  much 
as  possible,  provided  the  birds  are  not 
exposed  to  colds  or  chilling  drafts,  so 
as  to  purify  and  ventilate  it,  but  during 
the  night,  in  cold  weather,  the  house 
should  be  warm  and  close,  as  plenty  of 
cold  air  will  get  in  without  the  use  of 
ventilators.  The  object  should  be  to 
have  the  number  in  the  flock  only  large 
enough  to  utilize  the  space  on  the  floor 
with  advantage.  If  too  crowded  they 
will  not  lay,  as  is  well  known  by  many 
who  are  aware  that  sometimes  their 
neighbors  get  more  eggs  from  a  small 
flock  than  they  do  from  a  large  one,  and 
the  secret  is  that  they  have  plenty  of 
room  for  exercise.  The  floor  should  be 
large  enough  to  permit  of  places  for 
scratching,  dusting,  roosting  and  lay- 
ing. Just  how  much  space  may  be  re- 
quired depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
flock.  A  house  ten  by  ten  feet  is  none 
too  large  for  ten  fowls,  or  ten  square 
feet  for  each  hen. 

4. 

SMALL  FLOCKS  IN  VILLAGES 

Those  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  cit- 
ies or  villages  derive  quite  a  large  profit 
from  poultry  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
pense, and  net  only  is  poultry-raising 
profitable,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  many. 
As  the  occupation  may  be  more  inter- 
esting when  the  desire  is  to  keep  them 
as  ornaments  on  lawns,  or  for  beauty 
of  plumage,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  have  pure  breeds  of  some  kinds. 
There  is  no  prettier  breed  than  the 
Brown  or  White  Leghorn.  They  do 
not  sit,  and  consequently  the  difficulty 
of  breaking  the  fowls  from  the  incli- 
nation of  raising  a  brood  is  avoided.  If 
a  few  chicks  are  desired,  however,  and 


the  fences  are  not  over  four  feet  high, 
such  breeds  as  the  Brahmas  or  Cochins 
will  be  found  desirable.  It  is  best  to 
keep  only  ten  hens  in  a  flock,  and  one 
cockerel.  If  there  are  two  cockerels 
the  result  will  be  several  battles  for 
the  mastery,  ending  in  the  defeated 
cockerel  being  compelled  always  to 
keep  at  a  respectable  distance  from  the 
victor,  and  thereby  making  it  somewhat 
disagreeable  for  the  keeper,  extra  work 
being  required  to  see  that  the  inferior 
cockerel  is  fed  and  watered,  as  the 
stronger  one  will  not  allow  him  to  par- 
take of  anything  thrown  down  for  the 
fowls.  In  raising  chicks,  little  coops 
should  be  used,  with  small  runs,  which 
may  be  easily  removed  to  other  loca- 
tions when  desired.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  adult  fowls  will  consume  that 
which  has  been  placed  for  the  little 
ones.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
with  cleanliness,  will  assist  in  keeping 
off  disease  and  promote  thrift  and 
prosperity  to  the  flock. 

LICE-DESTROYERS 

The  cheapest  and  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  exterminating  lice  is  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  whitewash  put  on  hot. 
This  material  is  cheap,  always  handy, 
and  it  can  be  liberally  applied  every- 
where in  the  hennery.  An  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  to  a  pailful  of  whitewash 
will  make  it  more  effectual  for  killing 
the  pests.  In  using  it  do  not  spare  the 
brush  or  whitewash,  but  dash  it  into 
every  crack  and  spread  it  over  every 
spot  in  the  hen-house.  The  fowls,  too, 
carry  lice  about  them,  and  one  must 
provide  them  with  the  means  to  lib- 
erate themselves.  A  dust-bath  is  an 
excellent  thing  and  furnishes  a  good 
remedy.  By  incorporating  a  handful  of 
carbolic  powder  and  a  light  quantity  of 
sulphur  with  the  earth  the  dust-bath 
is  made  most  effectual.  Insect-powder 
blown  in  or  rubbed  among  their  feath- 
ers, and  the  roosts  saturated  with  ker- 
osene, will  reduce  the  vermin  in  number, 
if  they  are  not  destroyed.  The  "lice- 
killers"  advertised  are  excellent,  and 
are  always  ready  and  handy  for  use. 

THE  BRONZE  TURKEY 

A  Standard  Bronze  turkey  should  be 
in  color  a  rich,  lustrous  bronze,  which 
glistens  in  the  sunlight  like  burnished 
gold.  On  the  back  each  feather  has  a 
narrow  black  band  which  extends 
across  the  end.  The  primary,  or  flight, 
feathers  are  black  or  dark  brown,  pen- 
ciled with  white  or  gray,  the  colors 
changing  to  a  bronzy  brown.  The  wing- 
bows  are  black,  with  a  brilliant  bronze 
and  greenish  luster,  wing  centers 
bronze,  the  feathers  terminating  with  a 
wide  black  band.  The  tail  is  black,  and 
each  feather  is  penciled  with  narrow 
bands  of  light  brown,  ending  in  a  broad 
black  band,  with  a  wide  edging  of  dull 
white  or  gray.  The  legs  of  the  young 
are  usually  dark  or  black,  changing 
with  age  to  a  dusky  or  pinkish  purple. 

i 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INCUBATORS 

An  incubator  will  not  do  more  than 
a  hen,  and  it  will  not  hatch  eggs  that 
would  fail  under  hens.  It  cannot  rea- 
son, and  no  kind  of  a  regulator  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  human  manager.  The 
incubator  is  not  superior  to  the  hen, 
nor  must  too  much  be  expected  of  it, 
for  there  are  drawbacks  and  difficulties 
with  the  incubator  as  well  as  with  the 
hens.  What  the  incubator  will  do,  and 
which  cannot  be  done  with  hens,  may 
be  mentioned  as  follows:    It  can  be  op- 


erated at  any  period  when  hens  are  not 
inclined  to  sit.  Several  hundred  chicks 
can  be  hatched  at  one  time.  The  work 
can  be  done  in  winter,  when  there  is  but 
little  other  labor  required  on  the  farm. 
It  gets  a  large  number  of  early  chicks 
in  market,  which  bring  the  highest 
prices.  It  may  be  operated  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house. It  can  be  operated  with  but 
little  loss  of  time.  It  is  distinctly  a 
substitute  for  the  hen  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  hens  are  not  disposed 
to  be  breedy,  and  thus  enables  one  to 
hatch  chicks  by  the  easiest  and  most 
available  method. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Preventive  for  Gapes.— One  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  remedies  for  gapes  is  to  take 
one  ounce  each  of  asafetida  and  copperas, 
and  make  a  solution  in  a  bottle  of  water. 
Add  a  little  to  the  drinking-water,  and  also 
mix  in  the  trough.  I  have  used  this  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  not  had  a  single 
case  of  gapes.  H.  A.  P. 

Dukedom,  Tenn. 


Excellent  Profit  Prom  Fifty  Hens.— I 
had  for  a  start  fifty  hens  the  first  of  1899, 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  which 
laid  4,825  eggs.  I  used  all  I  wanted  for  a 
family  of  ten.  I  sold  eggs  to  the  amount  of 
$22,  young  chicks  $12.43,  hens  $7.75,  besides 
all  we  wanted  to  eat,  and  I  have  sixty  hens 
and  pullets  now.  Mrs.  O.  Y. 

Cambria,  Va. 


Mites.— I  wish  to  state  how  I  got  rid  of 
the  little  mites  that  Infest  hen  nests  and 
roosts.  Last  spring  I  whitewashed  my  hen- 
house thoroughly,  using  a  little  coal-oil  in  the 
lime.  Then  I  went  to  the  forest  and  gath- 
ered leaves  for  all  the  nests,  mostly  sassafras- 
leaves,  and  renewed  them  weekly  through  the 
summer.  I  set  my  hensjin  the  nests,  and  was 
not  bothered  with  mites,  something  I  have 
not  done  before  for  years.  S.  L.  D. 

Goose  Creek,  W.  Va. 


Over  Three  Dollars  a  Hen.— I  want  to 
tell  your  readers  what  one  of  my  friends  has 
received  for  the  product  of  300  hens  during 
the  year  ending  January  1,  1900:  Sold  dur- 
ing January,  1899,  155  dozen  eggs  at  31  cents, 
$48.05;  February,  416  dozen  eggs  at  16  cents, 
$66.56;  March,  731  dozen  eggs  at  13  cents, 
$95.03;  April,  507  dozen  eggs  at  15  cents,  $76.- 
05;  May,  440  dozen  eggs  at  17  cents,  $74.80; 
June,  485  dozen  eggs  at  17  cents,  $82.45;  July, 
286  dozen  eggs  at  18  cents,  $51.48;  August,  210 
dozen  eggs  at  20  cents,  $42;  September,  276 
dozen  eggs  at  24  cents,  $66.24;  October,  290 
dozen  eggs  at  28  cents,  $81.20;  November,  216 
dozen  eggs  at  31  cents,  $66.96;  December, 
292  dozen  eggs  at  32  cents,  $93.44;  total, 
$844.26.  Also,  30  dozens  of  broilers  at  $3  a 
dozen,  $90,  and  20  dozens  of  hens  at  $5.25  a 
dozen,  $105,  making  a  total  of  $1,039.26.  Who 
can  beat  this?  There  was  no  account  kept 
of  the  total  number  of  eggs  used  In  the  fam- 
ily, and  no  account  kept  of  the  number  of 
chickens  eaten  by  the  family.  The  food  was 
grown  and  no  account  of  It  was  kept. 

Nicolaus,  California.  G.  T.  J. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Leghorns — S.  E.,  Ashland,  Va.,  writes: 
"How  many  varieties  of  Leghorns  are  there 
in  the  Standard?" 

Reply:— Brown,  White,  Buff,  Black,  Dom- 
inique, Duckwick,  Rose-comb  Brown  and 
Rose-comb  White. 

Lice  in  Nests. — J.  O.  F.,  Dixie,  La., 
writes:  "Lice  cover  the  nests  and  eggs  of 
sitting  hens.   Please  give  a  remedy." 

Reply:— The  advertised  lice-killers  are  ex- 
cellent, A  remedy  is  clean  nest  material  and 
dusting  of  the  hens  and  nests  with  Insect- 
powder  every  other  day. 

Crossing.— H.  J.  G„  Helena,  Mont.,  writes: 
"Will  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  cross  my 
Brahmas  with  Leghorns  so  as  to  secure  earli- 
er maturity?" 

Reply:— Probably  the  pure-bred  Brahmas 
should  be  preferred,  as  the  comb  of  the  Leg- 
horn is  liable  to  become  frozen  in  a  very  cold 
climate  unless  the  birds  are  kept  under  very 
favorable  conditions. 

Limber-neck.— H.  A.  P.,  Dukedom,  Tenn., 
writes:  "Fowls  in  this  section  have  a  disease 
in  which  their  legs  get  weak,  the  necks  lim- 
ber, and  they  die.  It  Is  termed  'limber-neck.'" 

Reply:— Investigation  shows  many  cases  to 
occur  when  the  hens  have  access  to  decaying 
animal  matter.  Sweetened  water  has  been 
found  to  be  sometimes  a  remedy.  Frequently 
the  cause  has  also  been  traced  to  body-lice. 

Preserving  Eggs. — E.  C,  Hurtsboro, 
Ala.,  writes:  "Give  the  best  directions  for 
preserving  eggs,  and  state  how  long  the  eggs 
will  keep  fresh." 

Reply:— Eggs  from  hens  not  with  males 
will  keep  three  times  as  long  as  those  that 
will  hatch.  The  rules  are:  1.  Cool  place.  2. 
Turn  the  eggs  twice  a  week.  3.  No  males. 
The  eggs  may  be  kept  on  racks  or  in  barrels 
or  boxes,  turning  the  boxes  over  to  turn  the 
eggs.  No  solutions  are  necessary.  A  ^cool 
place  is  important.  Do  not  buy  eggs  to  pre- 
serve. They  should  keep  at  least  three 
months.  If  at  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees 
they  will  keep  six  months. 


Figure  it  Out* 

If  you  own  four  cows  can 
you  afford  to  be  without  an 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator  ? 

It  costs  about  the 
same  as  a  good 
cow  (with  nothing 
for  feed),  yet  in- 
creases the  output 
of  butter  by  25%  — 
better  butter,  too,  that  brings  higher 
prices.    Have  you  thought  of  this? 

Write  us  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
illustrated  book  on  butter  making  and  separators. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 
2271HIgh  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


95%  HATCHES 


are  often  reported  by  those 
who  use  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

One  reason  for  this  record  is  absolute  uniformity  of 
temperature  in  egg  chamber.  Correct  instructions 
for  operating  sent  with  every  machine.  Will  hatch 
every  egg  that  can  be  hatched.  Send  6  cents  for  new 
150-page  catalogue.  Filled  with  hen  information 
and  plans  of  poultry  and  brooder  houses. 

DES  MOI 

Box 


can  be  hatched,  send  6  cents  ror  new  „ 
;ue.  Filled  with  hen  information  , 
ul try  and  brooder  houses, 

NES  INCUBATOR  CO.P 

61,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  L 
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MILLHOOK  por%TF 

what  It  is,  what  it  has  and  what  it  has 
done.  For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  old 
and  new  these  things  and  many  othei 
valuable  points  on  the  poultry  industry 
have  been  gathered  together  and  published  in 

POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT" 

It  is  asplendid  guide  for  the  beginner  and  a  valu- 
able assistnnt  to  the  experienced  breeder.   Many  - 
valuable  receipts;  illustrations  taken  from  life.  Fol. 
(lows  poultry  from  start  to  finish.    Sent  for  10  et8. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,Box  162,  Freeport.IlL 

SH0ErBKo^  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  100 
pages,  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Poultry-Houses,  etc.  How 
to  raise  Chickens  successfully,  their  care, 
diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams  with  full 
descriptions  of  poultry-houses.  All  about 
Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  858,  PREEPOKT,  ILL. 

The  Star  incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.    Illustrated  catalogueyri?^. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
34  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

DON'T  TAKE   CHANCES  I 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  fur  It  before 
giving  It  a  trial.  The  flrui  who  will  not 
sell  on  trial  have  no  faith  in  their 
machines.  WestlJ  the  celebrated  PREMIER 
INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL.  Also  sole  manu- 
facturers  of  Simplicity.  Catalogue 
and  Poultry  Helps,  5c. 

Columbia  locubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City.  Del. 


y>  ^    /A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 

^<£K^rr::r;  30  days'  Wit 

aVW        we  offer  on  every  incubator  we  make.  Every 
one  self-regulating  and 
«k> guaranteed.     Over  15,000 
^JO yr  BANTAMS  in  use;  batching  | 
f  45  to  50cbicks  from  50eggfl. 
Send  4  cents  for  No.  28  catalog. 
rBnelieye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated; 1G8  page  catalogue  eontain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial; 
Bent  free.  CEO.  ERTEl  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


Costs  Only  $1 

To  And  out  what  cur  Incubator 
looks  like,  materials  used  in  its 
construction,  send  $1  anfl  we 
will  ship  you  either  size  Incuh- 
atoi-,balanceC.O.D.  ifallrujht 
pay  the  apent,  if  not  instruct 
_  agent  to  return.  Catalog  Free. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio* 

$5,000  o^ocue  FREE! 

It  is  without  a  rival.  Giveslowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
Over  50  breeds  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  Hun- 
dreds of  plates  from  1  ife.  lobest  poultry  house  plana.  Treat- 
ise ondiseases.howto  feed,  breed,  etc. Send  10c.  for  postage. 

J.  R.  Brabazon.  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  II,  Delavan,  Wis. 

BI1III  TOY  PAPER,  ninrt'd,  20  pages. 
rUUL  I  n  1  25  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catal  oftoe  of  poultry 
books  f  res.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  M.Y. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.   Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAIKIE  STATE  ISO  IBATOK  10.  Homer  Clty.Pa. 


INCUBATOR  FREE  on 

trial.  Most  perfect.  Latest  im- 
provements. The  New  C. 
Von  Gulin.  Catalog  FREE. 
Poultryman's  plans  10c.  Address: 
Ave. ! J  The  W.T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.i  Jamestowni  N.Y. 

ItniTH  in  T  IPC  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
irEAlU  10  MvG  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box 303,  Appomtug,  B.I. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  Interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  Immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Fractional  Currency. — G.  M.  McM., 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.  During  the  war  period  the 
following  denominations  of  fractional  curren- 
cy ("shin-plasters")  were  issued:  Three,  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents. 

Rose  Cuttings.— R.  S.,  Shanard.  111.  Rose 
cuttings  will  take  root  In  moist  sand  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees,  Fahren- 
heit, in  about  twenty  days.  Then  they  should 
be  potted  in  good  soil  in  small  pots,  and  re- 
potted In  larger  pots  from  time  to  time. 

Furniture-polish — D.  W;  S.,  Centralia, 
Nev.  Take  one  ounce  of  beeswax  to  one  half 
pint  of  turpentine.  Melt  the  beeswax,  warm 
the  turpentine  carefully,  mix  and  stir  thor- 
oughly. Apply  the  polish  to  the  furniture 
with  a  woolen  rag,  and  rub  vigorously  with 
another  piece  of  woolen. 

To  Drive  Away  Striped  Squash- 
bugs— Stains  on  Egg-shells. — W.  F.  S., 
Natron,  Oregon,  writes:  "Mix  thoroughly, 
flour,  two  parts,  and  calomel,  one  part.  From 
a  spice  or  pepper  box  dust  this  mixture  over 
the  squash  and  melon  vines  when  the  dew  is 

on.   Renew  after  a  rain.  Ashes  will  remove 

stains  from  egg-shells  if  well  rubbed  on  with 
a  damp  cloth. 

Potato  Seedlings.— M.  B.,  Sylvania,  Ohio, 
writes:  "I  saved  a  few  "potato-balls"  last 
September.  How  can  I  raise  potatoes  from 
the  seed'/" 

Reply  :— Select  a  spot  of  well-drained  sandy 
loam  soil  partially  shaded.  Make  a  fine  seed- 
bed, and  mark  off  drill-rows  ten  inches  apart. 
Sow  the  seed,  and  cover  by  sifting  fine  soil 
over  it  to  the  depth  of  one  half  Inch.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough  transplant,  and 
then  cultivate  until  the  tubers  ripen.  The 
first  year  the  tubers  will  be  small.  It  will 
take  about  three  years  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  seedlings. 

Corned  Beef  J.  M.  B.  Y.,  Waxahachle, 

Tex.  For  corned  beef  the  following  Is  rec- 
ommended: Put  six  gallons  of  pure  water 
in  a  large  kettle,  add  to  it  six  pounds  of  salt- 
peter, and  set  to  boiling.  When  the  saltpeter 
is  dissolved  and  the  water  boiling  immerse 
the  beef  (previously  cut  into  pieces  of  con- 
venient size  for  family  use),  holding  it  on  a 
large  flesh-fork,  and  let  it  remain  while  you 
count  ten  slowly.  Take  it  out,  cool  It,  and 
pack  firmly  In  a  cask.  To  the  boiling  salt- 
peter now  add  nine  pounds  of  fine  salt,  four 
pounds  of  pure  sugar  and  a  little  water  to 
supply  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Boil  slowly, 
and  skim  off  the  impurities.  When  the  pickle 
is  cold  pour  it  over  the  beef,  which  should 
be  held  down  by  a  heavy  weight.  The  scald- 
ing of  the  beef  in  the  hot  solution  closes  the 
pores  and  prevents  the  juice  of  the  meat  from 
going  out  into  the  pickle. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Umbilical  Hernia. — E.  J.  G.,  Carlyon,  N. 
Y.  The  umbilical  hernia  of  your  filly  is 
easily  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  pro- 
vided the  latter  is  performed  by  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

A  Sore  Eye — J.  H.  E.,  Dresden,  Ohio.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  base  a  diagnosis  upon 
the  simple  statement  that  your  horse  had  a 
sore  eye  for  four  days.  There  are  too  many 
possibilities. 

Insufficient  Milk  from  One  Teat. — A. 
B.,  Palatine,  111.  Follow  the  advice  given  to 
J.  M.,  Burt,  Mich.,  In  the  present  issue.  Mean- 
while see  to  It  that  the  teat  is  regularly 
milked  the  same  as  the  others. 

Garget. — F.  F.,  Centropolis,  Mo.  Very  fre- 
quent, say  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
very  thorough  milking  constitute  the  only 
rational  and  effective  remedy  against  such 
cases  of  garget  as  you  describe. 

Two  Dry  Teats — J.  M.,  Burt,  Mich.  If 
the  two  dry  teats  are  not  degenerated  there 
is  a  fair  prqspect  that  the  same  will  yield 
milk  again  when  your  cow  calves,  provided 
you  do  not  leave  it  to  the  calf  to  draw  the 
milk,  but  attend  to  the  milking  of  the  now 
dry  teats  yourself,  and  that  at  least  four 
times  a  day  until  the  flow  is  a  normal  one. 


Mange.— S.  S.  D.,  Larned,  Kan.  Mange  of 
horses  is  one  of  those  diseases  of  which  the 
law  requires  that  it  be  reported  to  the  state 
veterinarian,  who  will  then  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  cure  and  eradicate  it. 

Mare  Knuckles  Over  L.  S.,  Waverly. 

Exempt  your  young  mare  from  any  kind  of 
work,  feed  her  sufficient  quantities  of  nutri- 
tious food,  trim  and  pare  her  hoofs  Into  a 
proper  shape,  and  keep  her  on  a  level  floor. 

Colic — X.  V.,  New  Alsace,  Ind.  Please 
consult  answer  to  J.  E.  S.,  Ashley,  Mo. ;  and, 
further,  do  not  resort  to  medication  unless 
you  know  what  effect  is  wanted,  and  what 
effect  the  medicines  will  have.  As  to  colic, 
far  more  horses  are  killed  every  year  by 
medication  than  by  the  attacks  of  colic. 

Probably  a  Quitter  J.  W.    M.,  New 

Bloomfield,  Mo.  What  you  attempt  to  de- 
scribe is  more  like  a  quitter  (a  fistula  in  the 
cartilage  of  the  hoof)  than  anything  else,  and 
the  best  advice  I  can  give,  if  you  desire  to 
have  your  jack  cured,  is  to  have  the  animal 
examined  and  treated  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian. 

Always  Pawing. — W.  D.  H.,  Bois  d'Ark, 
Mo.  It  is  difficult  to  break  horses  of  bad 
habits.  You  may  prevent  your  horse  from 
pawing  if  you  hobble  the  same,  but  this  I 
can  hardly  advise  you  to  do.  If  the  horse 
paws  the  worst  when  tied  and  alone  it  may 
be  that  the  pawing  will  cease  if  the  horse 
has  company  and  is  kept  in  a  loose  box. 

Bleeding  from  One  Quarter  of  the 
Udder — W.  G.  L.,  Fultonhain,  X.  Y.  The 
discharge  of  blood  from  one  teat  of  your  cow 
undoubtedly  has  its  source  in  a  ruptured 
blood-vessel,  ruptured,  no  doubt,  by  external 
violence.  Protect  the  cow  against  violence 
and  injury  inflicted  either  by  animals  (other 
cattle  or  dogs)  or  by  men,  and  the  bleeding 
in  time  will  cease. 

A  Large  and  Hard  Swelling  on  the 
Neck — A.  J.  P.,  Hillsdale,  111.  The  nature 
of  the  large  and  hard  swelling  on  the  neck 
of  your  sow  cannot  be  ascertained  from  your 
meager  statement.  There  are  several  possi- 
bilities. It  may  be  an  abscess,  it  may  be  a 
diverticle  in  the  esophagus,  it  may  be  an  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  glands,  and  it  may 
be  something  else.  Have  your  sow  examined 
by  a  veterinarian. 

A  Skin  Disease.— E.  A.  S.,  Slaterville, 
N.  Y.  The  singular  (?)  skin  disease  of  your 
heifer  is  probably  nothing  but  so-called  ring- 
worm. Please  consult  answers  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Fabm  and  Fireside  headed 
"ringworm."  If  there  are  really  "dry  and 
hard  bunches  of  the'  size  and  thickness  of  a 
quart  bowl"  I  cannot  answer  your  question, 
and  have  to  advise  you  to  have  your  heifer 
examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

An  Itching  Cutaneous  Eruption. — D. 
T.  R.,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  L.  W.,  Rives,  Tenn. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  wash 
your  horse  first  with  soap  and  warm  water  in 
a  thorough  manner,  and  then  with  a  four  or 
five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water. 
Repeat  the  wash  with  the  creolin  solution 
once  every  five  days  as  often  as  you  may  find 
it  necessary,  and  at  each  wash  clean  the  stall 
and  remove  all  the  bedding,  no  matter  wheth- 
er it  is  yet  clean  or  not. 

Epileptiform  Pits  D.  C.  T.,  Fiat,  Ohio. 

What  you  describe  appear  to  be  epileptiform 
fits.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
rabies.  They  may,  particularly  in  dogs,  be 
produced  by  various  causes.  It  has  been  rec- 
ommend to  give  such  a  dog  like  yours 
three  times  a  day  a  tablespoonful  of  a  solu- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  bromide  of  potassium  in 
ten  ounces  of  distilled  water;  but  it  is  per- 
haps not  necessary  to  tell  you  that  as  long  as 
the  cause  is  not  known  and  not  removed  the 
result  of  a  treatment  like  that  just  men- 
tioned is  not  very  reliable. 

Corns — R.  J.  P.,  Eaton,  N.  Y.  Have  the 
corn  cut  out,  but  if  possible  without  drawing 
blood,  fill  the  hole  with  absorbent  cotton 
saturated  with  tincture  of  aloes,  prepared  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  aloes  in  four  parts  of 
alcohol,  and  then  have  a  shoe  put  on,  a  bar- 
shoe,  perhaps,  which  is  either  open  at  the 
inner  or  rather  median  quarter,  or,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  inner 
quarter  where  the  corn  has  its  seat.  In  cut- 
ting out  the  corn  see  to  it  that  the  bar  is  not 
cut  away.  Have  the  shoe  reset  in  about  four 
weeks  and  have  the  corn  cut  out  again,  the 
hole  filled  up  with  the  saturated  cotton,  and 
the  shoe  put  on  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  no  pressure  or  bearing  upon  the  inner 
quarter.  After  another  four  weeks  the  same 
treatment  may  have  to  be  repeated.  Poul- 
tices and  external  applications  will  do  no 
good. 

Coagulating  Milk. — A.  L.  P.,  Mongaup, 
N.  Y.  You  say  the  milk  of  your  cows  coag- 
ulates when  boiled,  even  if  boiled  immediately 
after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  udders  of 
the  cows.  If  such  Is  the  case  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  infection  is  taking  place  either 
in  the  stable  while  the  milking  is  going  on, 
or  else  through  the  food  the  cows  receive. 
The  latter  is  probable  if  the  cows  are  fed 
with  sour  milk,  sour  slop,  for  instance.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  nothing  will  be  left  but  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  stable  and 
the  milk-pails,  etc.,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
udders  of  the  cows  are  kept  clean,  and 
that  the  milking  is  performed  with  clean  and 
dry  hands.  Milk  of  old  milking  cows  or  of 
cows  which  soon  will  be  fresh  again  is  also 
apt  to  coagulate  when  boiled*  Milk  of  fresh- 
milking  cows— that  Is,  a  few  days  after  calv- 
ing— also  is  not  able  to  stand  boiling. 


A  Sick  Sheep  A.  S.  P.,  Nicklow,  W.  Va. 

The  disease  of  your  sheep  and  the  symptoms 
you  describe  are  caused  by  a  morbid  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  and  possibly  upon  the  me- 
dulla oblongata;  but  whether  this  pressure  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  cystworms  (Oo- 
enurus  cerebralis),  by  exudates  or  by  other 
causes  cannot  be  ascertained  from  your 
statements.  Your  sheep  will  die,  or  very 
likely  has  died  before  this  reaches  you.  A 
careful  post-mortem  examination  will  reveal 
the  cause. 

A  Bad  Old  Sore — J.  M.  L.,  Xewburg, 
Iowa.  Lost  and  destroyed  skin  cannot  and 
will  not  be  reproduced;  besides  this,  the 
"sore,"  as  you  call  it,  is  of  six  months'  stand- 
ing, and  as  you  do  not  tell  me  what  kind  of 
caustic  has  been  used  to  cause  the  destruc- 
tion I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  present 
condition  of  the  "sore."  I  cannot,  therefore, 
advise  you,  except  to  have  the  case  examined, 
and  if  there  is  yet  any  prospect  of  effecting 
a  healing,  also  treated  by  a  veterinarian.  That 
the  sore  is  in  the  bend  of  a  joint  makes  the 
case  still  worse. 

Does  Not  Yield  Her  Usual  Amount  of 
Milk.-^J.  P.  J.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  cow,  but#with  you.  The  calf 
did  not  care  for  any  more  milk  than  it  needed, 
and  did  not  draw  any  more  from  the  udder 
of  the  cow  than  it  wanted,  and  as  you  did  not 
care  for  the  milk,  the  yield  of  the  milk  grad- 
ually decreased  to  the  amount  taken  by  the 
calf.  By  frequent  (at  least  three  times  a  day) 
and  vigorous  milking  you  may  yet  succeed  in 
exciting  the  mammary  glands  to  greater  ac- 
tivity and  thus  in  Increasing  the  yield  of 
milk.  If  your  cow  is  already  fat,  more  and 
better  food  will  make  her  still  fatter,  but  will 
not  increase  the  yield  of  milk;  on  the  con- 
trary, will  be  apt  to  diminish  it. 

Mycotic  Gastro-enteritis. — W.  B.  F.. 
Galena,  Md.  The  symptoms  of  the  diseased 
horses  as  described  by  you  are  such  as  are 
observed  in  mycotic  gastro-enteritis,  or  dis- 
eases caused  by  a  consumption  of  spoiled 
and  moldy  food,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
moldy  straw  or  some  other  moldy  food.  It 
is  true  you  have  not  enumerated  all  the  symp- 
toms presented  in  such  a  gastro-enteric  affec- 
tion, so,  for  instance,  you  do  not  mention 
any  symptoms  of  high  fever,  but  such  a  com- 
bination as  you  describe  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  observed  in  any  other  disease.  Therefore 
I  think  your  veterinarian  was  correct  in  his 
diagnosis.  The  remedy  consists  in  avoiding 
the  causes. 

An  Old  Sore  on  a  Dog's  Ear. — H.  H., 
Leesburg,  Fla.  The  old  sore  may  yet  be 
brought  to  healing  if  it  is  first  either  re- 
freshed by  the  surgical  knife  or  thoroughly 
cauterized  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  and 
if  then  a  cap,  perhaps  of  common  muslin,  is 
made  for  the  dog  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
a  pocket  for  each  ear,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  ears  when  in  their  pockets  can  be  tied 
and  be  kept  on  top  of  the  dog's  head  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  dog  cannot  scratch  and 
flap  the  ears,  and  thus  irritate  the  wound 
and  prevent  a  healing.  After  the  wound  has 
been  refreshed  or  been  cauterized,  an  applica- 
tion twice  a  day  of  a  little  boric  acid  to  the 
wound  will  probably  be  all  that  Is  required. 

Lymphangitis — H.  T.  C,  Sycamore,  Ala. 
The  condition  and  the  symptoms  of  your 
mare,  as  you  describe  them,  correspond  to 
those  observed  by  French  and  Italian  veteri- 
narians In  epizootic  lymphangitis,  or  African 
or  Neapolitan  farcy,  a  disease  resembling  in 
many  respects  common  farcy  or  external 
glanders,  but  not  quite  so  malignant,  and  of- 
ten, according  to  these  veterinarians,  yielding 
to  treatment.  In  some  cases,  however,  ab- 
scesses also  make  their  appearance  in  internal 
organs,  or  the  disease  becomes  complicated 
with  pneumonia,  pleuritis  and  anemia,  and 
then  the  disease  as  a  rule  will  have  a  fatal 
termination.  According  to  Rivolta  the  disease 
is  caused  by  a  bacterium  which  he  calls 
Cryptococcus  farcinomas,  and  the  infection 
takes  place  through  external  wounds  and 
sores.  The  period  of  incubation,  according  to 
Italian  veterinarians,  is  three  months.  The 
treatment,  of  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  may 
effect  a  recovery  in  from  one  to  seven  months, 
consists  in  extirpating  or  cauterizing  the  ab- 
scesses or  ulcers  with  a  red-hot  iron  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance.  A  similar 
disease  also  occurs  among  cattle. 

Foaming  Cream  M.  J.  L.,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.  The  foaming  of  the  cream  when 
churned,  and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
getting  butter,  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
and  widely  different  causes;  so,  for  instance, 
it  is  claimed  that  it  may  happen  if  the  cow 
is  too  near  becoming  fresh  again,  if  the  cow 
is  defective  in  quality,  and  if  the  cow  has  a 
diseased  udder.  However  this  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  has  to  be  sought  in  an  infection 
of  the  milk  taking  place,  not  while  the  same 
is  in  the  udder,  but  after  it  has  been  milked 
out,  either  already  in  the  stable  when  the 
milk  is  milked  into  the  pail,  or  afterward, 
while  it  is  kept  in  a  vessel  in  the  cellar  or 
milk-room.  As  it  is  seldom  known  in  what 
particular  place  the  milk  becomes  infected, 
it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  necessary,  to  clean  and 
to  scald  not  only  all  the  milk-vessels,  but  also 
to  clean  and  to  disinfect  all  the  premises,  the 
stable  included,  in  which  the  milk  is  kept, 
or  in  which  a  possibility  of  an  infection  is 
not  out  of  the  question.  Further,  the  udder 
of  the  cow  must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  milker 
must  wash  and  dry  his  hands  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  milk. 


nAnU  BROADCAST  OATS 
UUll  I  SOW  OATS  WILD 

It  is  Just  as  profitable  to  drill  oats  as  wheat. 
Do  it  with  the  SUPERIOR.   It  Don't  Choke. 


Never  Clogs  in  Trash 


SOW  OATS  WITH  A 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILL 

and  Save  Seed  (at  least  half  bushel  per  acre  i. 
Save  Time.  Save  Labor.  Once  through 
the  field  with  the  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill  and 
the  crop  Is  in.  Yon  don't  have  to  follow  with  a 
harrow.  With  the  SUPERIOR  you  can  sow  in 
standing  corn  stalks  and  cover  all  the  seed. 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  NEVER  CLOC. 
Made  in  all  sizes — 8  to  to  22  disc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
SUPERIOR  write  to  us  for  "Spring 
Sowing"  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

Your  request  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  yon 
a  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 
Box  E  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 


by  the  bushel 

have  this  trade-mark  on 
a  leaden  seal;  smaller 
quantities  in  paper  bags 
are  sealed  with  a  green 
label  and  dated.  e^You 
run  no  risk  if  you  plant 
these  sealed  seeds— they 
are 

BURPEE'S 
"Best  that  Grow" 

as  bsnestly  described,  from  notes  taken  at 
our  famous  Fokdhook  Farms— the  largest 
trial  grounds  in  America.  If  not  already 
received,  you  should  write  TO-DAY  for  the 
"  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  14  GENTS  e 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000 new  • 
customers,  and  hence  offer  • 

I  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,      -     10c.  m 
Pkg.  Earl'st  Emerald  Cucumber,  15c.  X 

"  La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce,  ISc.  J 

II  Strawberry  .Melon,  -  -  15c.  • 
"  13-Day  Radish.  -  -  -  10c.  • 
"  Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  -  10c.  £ 
"  Early  Dinner  Onion,  -  loc.  a 
"  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  -  15c.  T 

Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cento.  gl.OO  J 

Above  10  packages  worth  gl.OO  we  will  9 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  great  a 
Catalogue,  telling  all  abont 

S.VLZEU'S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO  • 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c.  • 
stamps.   We  invite  your  trade,  and  9 
know  when  yon  once  try  Salzer's  seeds  £ 
yon  will  never  do  without.  8900  a 
Prizes  on  Salzer's  1900— rarest  ear  ~ 
liest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  C.  156.  • 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  5 


FERRYS 

SEEDS 


Thousands  of  garden- 
eredependon  Ferry'sSeeds 
every  year  and  never  suffer 
disappointment.  Cheap  substi- 
tutes bring  loss,  not  paying  crops. 
It  pays  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
Febbt  'b  Seeds.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere,  and  always  worth  it. 
Always  the  Best.  1900 Seed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BLOODED  STOCK 

ts  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money. 
Writteu  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talMngabont.  RegularsnbsCTrptkraSOcents^oi 

tfbr  10  Gents 

i  silver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  send 
Blooded  Stock  one  year.  This  offer  is 
only  made  to  increase  oar  circulation  before 
Apr.  15. If  you  are  not  satisfied,  your 
mooev  back.  BLOODED  STOCK, 
OXFORD,  PA, 


„  EVERGREENS. 

J  Large6tstock  In  Amer- 
ica, Including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental,. 
Shade  and  Forest  Tree*, 
Tret  Seeds,  Etc 
E.  DOUGLAS* SONS, 
Waukecaa*  HL 


4 TOOLS 
IN  ONE. 

*zii»o  ^^■■■i^iw  ^*      money  -  sav* 

ex.  For  $3.50  we  will  send  this  outfit  and  liberal  terms  to  agents. 
Mention  thfe  paper.   Tout  money  back  If  yon  are  not  Battened. 
KLOOM  FIET.D  MFG.  CO  Box  1  3  Bloom  field,  Ind, 


2,000  BUSHELS  «■»-?.•■»•  _■»?'>!* 


SCABFF,  Sew  Carlljle,  Ohio. 


March  15,  1900 


THE  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


© 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  norE  every  reader  will  act  on 
the  suggestion  of  our  national 
lecturer.  The  grange  does 
not  oppose  combinations  of 
capital  for  legitimate  enterprise,  but 
it  does  oppose  associations  that  seek  to 
control  the  supply  of  a  commodity. 
Every  reader  should  preserve  the  arti- 
cles of  our  national  lecturer  for  future 
reference.  They  are  worthy  of  careful 
thought  and  careful  study. 
■K-V  ..     *  *  * 

"Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,"  is  usually  inter- 
preted by  the  last  phrase,  "for  the  peo- 
ple." It  is  easy  to  forget  our  own  duty 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  shift  re- 
sponsibility and  blame  for  all  mistakes 
on  the  officials.  If  people  arex  consci- 
entious in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  citizens,  government  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  will  naturally  follow. 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

*  *  & ; 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  leading  educational  thought 
of  the  age,  to  learn  from  the  teachers  of 
the  teachers,  should  secure  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual  volume  of  "Proceedings 
of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation." It  contains  all  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  the  general  sessions,  as 
well  as  the  sixteen  departments.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Columbus  meeting 
of  the  department  of  superintendents; 
the  special  report  of  the  various  com- 
mittees on  college  entrance  require- 
ments, normal  schools  and  relations  of 
public  libraries  to  public  schools.  There 
are  papers  from  such  leading  educators 
as  Dr.  YV.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler.  David  Starr  Jordan,  and 
more  than  a  score  of  others  whose 
names  are  familiar. 

We  would  urge  at  least  one  member 
of  the  grange  to  secure  a  copy.  There 
nevrr  lias  been  as  much  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  country  people  over  the 
condition  of  our  schools,  nor  so  earnest 
a  determination  displayed  to  better 
them,  than  to-day.  In  order  that  our 
work  in  this  direction  may  be  directed 
along  the  highest  line  of  advancement, 
and  in  unison  with  the  best  thought,  we 
must  go  to  the  highest  source  of  infor- 
mation. There  will  be  some  hard  read- 
ing, some  difficult  problems  to  solve, 
but  one  will  be  better  for  the  study  and 
thought.  The  volume  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  $2,  by  Prof.  Irwin  Shep- 
ard,  Secretary  N.  E.  A.,  Winona,  Minn. 

EDUCATING  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

An  interesting  article  on  the  above 
topic  appears  in  the  February  "Popular 
Educator."  Acting  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  Superintendent  H.  Brewster 
Willis  a  number  of  school  men  formed 
an  association  for  the  study  of  school 
problems.    Following  are  excerpts: 

"The  objects  of  the  association,  as  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  were  to  be- 
come acquainted  with,  and  hear  ad- 
dresses from,  the  leading  educators  of 
the  state;  to  exchange  opinions  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  school-work;  to 
better  qualify  school-board  men  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  school  officials  and 
to  work  in  unison  for  the  betterment  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  county." 
Jt,  *  *  * 

The  association  became  very  popular 
and  the  membership  increased  rapidly. 
Prominent  educators  were  invited  to 
address  the  association  on  school  topics. 

"Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  association  have  been 
school  architecture,  plans,  school  furni- 
ture, the  admission  of  light,  heating, 
ventilation,  cleaning  school-buildings, 
janitor-work,  janitors'  salaries,  vacci- 
nation   of    pupils,    teachers'  salaries, 


transfer  of  pupils  from  one  district  to 
another,  drinking-water  supply,  school 
taxes,  annual  appropriations,  school  law 
and  other  important  school  subjects. 

"The  work  of  this  association  in  Mid- 
dlesex county  has  attracted  attention 
throughout  the  state,  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  by  County  Superintendent 
Willis  to  organize  a  similar  association 
in  every  county  of  the  state.  At  the 
present  time  more  than  one  half  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  have  so  organized 
as  a  result  of  this  movement. 

"The  broadening  and  educating  influ- 
ence of  this  county  organization  upon 
all  the  district  associations  has  already 
been  felt  in  Middlesex  county,  and  has 
been  publicly  recognized  by  the  state 
department  of  education  and  the  state 
board  of  education. 

"The  work  of  county  organization 
has  met  with  such  a  hearty  response 
from  the  school-board  men  of  the  state 
that  on  Tuesday,  December  19,  1899, 
these  various  county  school-board  asso- 
ciations sent  delegates  to  the  state- 
house  assembly-chamber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  state  school-board 
association. 

"At  this  meeting  Hon.  Foster  M. 
Voorhees,  governor  of  the  state,  State 
Superintendent  C.  J.  Baxter,  ex-Senator 
James  L.  Hayes,  president  state  board 
of  education,  and  other  prominent  ed- 
ucators addressed  the  meeting. 

"The  objects  of  this  state  organiza- 
tion are  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
the  office  of  school  trustee,  to  better 
qualify  the  members  of  the  boards  of 
education-  of  the  state  for  their  respon- 
sible official  duties,  to  discuss  questions 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  state,  to  adr 
vocate  needed  legislation  for  schools, 
to  hear  addresses  from  prominent 
school  men,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  public  education  generally. 

"Sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  counties 
have  already  reported  favorably  to 
County  Superintendent  Willis,  and  not 
less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
school-board  men  of  this  state  were  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  on  December 
19,  1899.  It  would  seem  as  if  every  part 
of  the  state  is  alive  to  this  movement. 
It  is  welcomed  by  the  school-board 
men,  who  have  had  so  little  help  from 
county  or  state  to  fit  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  duties. 

"The  proficiency  of  our  public  schools 
depends  upon  the  proficiency  of  our 
school  boards.  Like  school  boards  like 
schools;  and  this  effort  to  enlighten  the 
school  boards  of  our  state  and  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  office  of  school 
trustee  should  be  encouraged  alike  by 
county,  state  and  nation." 

#  *  * 

This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. In  the  new  light  of  education- 
al progress  it  becomes  essential  that 
the  school  board  shall  be  conversant 
with  school  matters.  It  should  be  com- 
petent to  pass  on  the  merits  of  a  teach- 
er, the  value  of  scbool  helps,  the  text- 
books used,  and,  in  general,  to  supervise 
the  whole  system  of  work.  It  is  the 
court  of  final  appeal  in  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  most  valuable  part  of  a 
child's  life.  How  essential,  then,  that 
it  be  in  sympathy  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive system  of  school-work.  The 
school  director,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, wields  a  mighty  influence  in 
the  life  of  every  child  of  his  district. 
Each  term  of  school  spells  out  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  child's  life.  If  that  syllable 
is  strong  and  true  and  resonant  the 
whole  will  tend  to  become  like  the  part. 
If  the  syllable  is  weak  and  vacillating 
and  untrue  it  will  weaken  the  whole  in 
like  proportion.  I  believe  that  rural 
school  boards  as  a  rule  are  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  but 
they  are  fearfully  handicapped.  They 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  best  teachers 
possible,  and  the  best  school  helps,  but 
their  business  life  is  so  entirely  apart 
from  these  matters,  they  are  isolated 
from  educational  matters,  their  habit 
of  thought  leads  them  to  agricultural 


rather  than  educational  journals,  con- 
sequently they  learn  to  depend  on  the 
teacher  for  guidance.  The  ones  who 
should  direct  and  supervise  are  them- 
selves directed.  They  realize  keenly  the 
loss  a  poor  teacher  entails  upon  them, 
but  because  they  have  no  definite  idea 
as  to  how  the  teaching  should  be  done 
are  compelled  to  bear,  in  what  pa- 
tience they  may,  the  complaints  of  the 
district,  the  contempt  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  torturing  thought  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  I  have  seen  school  boards  sub- 
mitting to  these  indignities  anxiously 
seeking  for  better  teachers,  and  when 
found,  offering  to  pay  from  their  own 
pockets  an  increase  in  salary  over  the 
appropriation  for  the  school  year.  Such 
directors  arouse  our  sympathy.  Yet 
they  are  to  be  criticised  for  permitting 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon.  They 
have  assumed  grave  responsibilities,  and 
they  should  fit  themselves  to  honorably 
and  nobly  discharge  their  duty.  That 
there  is  no  financial  consideration  at- 
tached to  their  office  should  not  deter 
them  from  fitting  themselves  for  nobly 
filling  it.  Bather  it  should  inspire  them 
to  greater  effort.  The  richest  reward 
one  can  receive  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  consciousness  that  he  has, 
without  hope  of  money  and  without 
price,  contributed  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  intelligence  and  enjoyment.  Let 
the  directors  of  our  rural  schools  meet 
at  the  county-seat,  or  some  en  nvenient 
center,  discuss  school  matters,  inform 
themselves  concerning  school  helps, 
proficiency  of  teachers,  and  the  many, 
many  matters  that  come  before  school 
boards.  Let  them  call  in  some  leader 
in  educational  thought — a  superinten- 
dent, principal  or  a  competent  teacher — 
to  address  them  on  some  phase  of  ed- 
ucational work.  A  physician  would 
speak  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school,  heating  and  ventilation.  Often 
there  are  men  and  women  keenly  alive 
to  the  various  educational  matters  who 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
school  boards  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
better  schools.  And  they  would  do  it 
not  for  a  financial  consideration,  but 
because  they  see  the  necessity  of  giving 
our  little  ones  better  educational  facil- 
ities. I  believe  the  town  is  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  the  country.  They 
look  to  us  for  strong,  brave,  well-bal- 
anced men  and  women  who  will  enter 
into  their  life  and  make  it  better,  nobler 
and  purer.  Let  the  various  school 
boards  of  a  county  co-operate  with  one 
another  and  glorious  will  be  the  result. 
& 

THE  GRANGE  AND  TRUSTS 

The  control  of  "trusts"  by  natidnal 
and  state  legislation  is  the  topic  dis- 
cussed by  the  subordinate  granges  of 
the  country  in  February,  and  there  has 
developed  a  remarkable  degree  of  inter- 
est in  this  important  matter.  Bearing 
upon  this  topic  we  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  trusts  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  National 
Grange. 

[The  report  appeared  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  December  15,  1899,  issue.] 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
members  from  fifteen  states,  and  may 
properly  be  styled  the  grange  platform 
upon  the  subject  of  trusts.  We  urge 
the  members  of  the  granges  throughout 
the  country  to  discuss  this  subject  in  a 
broad,  statesmanlike  manner,  and  with 
ah  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  the  move- 
ment for  national  and  state  legislation 
that  will  prevent  the  legitimate  advan- 
tages of  associated  enterprises  to  be 
turned  into  monopolies  for  robbing  the 
people  and  destroying  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government.  Letters 
should  be  written  to  congressmen  and 
senators,  and  petitions  and  resolutions 
forwarded  in  such  numbers  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard  by  all 
law-making  bodies  in  the  land. 

N.  J.  Bachelder, 
Lecturer  National  Grange. 


1 ROSES 

ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS 

make  rose  growing  easy.  No 
failures.  Fragrant  flowers  all 
Summer,  from  June  until  se- 
vere frost.   The  Golden  Wed- 
ding edition  of  "Our  IVew  Quide 
to  Rose  Culture"  for  1900,  the 
leading  Rose  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ica, gives  you  the  benefitof  alife- 
time experience  ingrowing  Roses 
and  all  other  desirable  flowers. 
130  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  free 
on  request.   Also  sample  copy  of 
our  floral  monthly,  "Success 
with  Flowers."   Free  for  the 
asking.  Send  to-day. 
THE  OINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.. 
West  Grove,  Fa. 


The  Big  4 
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The  Dixie  and  Columbia  S^ES 

Grain  Threshers,  Sers  on 
The  Matchless  ILa^^S 
Clover  Huller, 

TheA.&  T.  Farm  and 

Traction  Engines,  &d«? 

Thf»  A  AT  are  up  to  date  and  saw 
l  lie  A.  o&  i  •  .  true,  marketable  f=f 

Saw -Mills  llUEl,er 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  ftultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co., 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 
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IMAULE'S  Seeds! 

Lead  all,  as  thousands  of  successful  garden- 
ers  in  all  sectiousof  the  country  can  attest. 
If  you  wan  t  th  e  finest  garden  you  have  ev- 
er had,  you  must  plant  JYIaule's  Seeds. 


Our  Beautiful  New 

Catalogue  Free 

to  all  who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  every- 
thing good,  oldornew.in  vegetable,  flower, 
and  farm  seeds,  summer  flowering  bults, 
etc.,  etc.  It  has  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
four  colored  plates,  practical  up-to-date  cul- 
tural directions,  and  offers $2,500  in  cash 
prizes.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 
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GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

VEHICLES 


TOP 


ONLY 


Buy  direct  from  the  man- 
ufacturers, fully  50%  saved. 


\\/\IP  €4nQn  You  can  buy  as  low  as  your 
BUGGY \M  CM  *dgail  dealer  by  sending  your 
SSHl^^.      orders  to  us.   We  offer  for 
ITs^ZSKSN  /\    SO    KAYS    this  elc-Kunt 
'  \SJWgSmKU^m^J^  leather  Quarter  top  buggy 
~^P^£SdETf^t^l^?^i!  we*'     and  substantially 
^^X^\K/\vK/>  V\/  made,  handsomely  painted 

^DvACM^V  for  only  $39. 90. 

Other  grades  $38.45,  &38.90.  A  double  stitched 
«»ggy  Harness  only  »4.85  and  up.  Fiirm  Harness  #15 
and 1  up.  Sadd  les  from  $  1 .95  up.  Send  for  our  big  catalog 
or  Agricultural  Implement.,  Buggies  and  Harness, 
*  urnltureand  Household  Furulnuings— sent  FREE. 
THE  HAMILTON  COMPANY. Randolph  St.,  Chicago.lll. 
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Large  Packets 
New  Seeds 


For 


CENTS  SILVER 
or  13c  in  Stamps, 

6  Sets  for  50  cts 


MY  GEM  COLLECTION  SUPERB  NEW  SORTS. 

One  PaefcetofEACHofthe  following! 

New  Fringed  Everblooming  Al- 
legheny Hoilyhoeks,  blooms  1st  year 
\  New  Large  Flowering  Asters. 
.  New  Giant  Flowered  Cosmos. 
Camellia  Flowered  Balsam. 
TGiant  Marguerite  Carnation. 
&  Royal  Prize  Pansies,  all  colors. 
"  ErilliantLargeFloweringPhlox. 
i-  New  Sweet  Pea  Mixture. 
New  Giant  Hybrid  Heliotrope. 
«  Mammoth  Flowered  Verbena. 
.    This  collection  of  Novelties 
only  offered  to  introduce  my  good 
New  Seeds  and  Bargains  in  Plants. 

MISS  MARTHA  HISER, 

■New  Catalog  Free.  BOX  109,     XJEBANA,  OHIO. 


[POTATO 

'  MACHINERY. 

We  make  everything-  used  by 
I  the    potato  grower— also 
I  Weeders,  Lawn  Swings  and 
something  entirely  new  in 
[  Barrel  Churns. 

ASP1NWAU  MFQ.  CO. 

Jackson,  Mich. 


^GRAPEVINES 

1 OO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Treen.&c.  Best  root- 
ed stock. Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  16e, 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWISROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


Best  Quality,  #1  to 
$10  per  100.  Also 
Full     Nursery  Stork. 


EVERGREENS 

Fiftv  Big  Spring  Bargains.  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue  rnrr 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS,  f  KILL 

|MORTHERN=(3ROWN  SEED-POTATOES.... 

1  '  Hammond's  Wonderful,  White  Mountain,  Bovee.  E. 
May,  Enormous,  Sir  Walter,  20  others;  seed-corn  and 
oats.  Circular  tree.  IRA  F.  WATSON,  FREDONIA,  N.  V. 

ri\rr  TO  AGEJiTS-Complete  outfit  tor  big- 
hli  f  p  paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
*  Xvi^lv  prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on,  so  come 
quick.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  SprlnBfleld,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AJNL> 


peace 


|T  is  possible  that  all  have  not 
heard  of  it,  and  yet  that 
such  a  movement  has  be- 
gun, and  that  a  place  within 
the  ranks  can  be  found  for 
all  recruits,  is  none  the  less 
true.  Its  purpose  is  to 
wrest,  by  force  of  will,  our 
nerves,  our  tempers,  our 
mind,  our  daily  happiness, 
from  the  grasp  of  the  "worry  fiend," 
who  would  destroy  them  all  and  lay 
waste  our  lives. 

Theodore  F.  Seward  has  said  in  a 
most  helpful  book,  entitled  "Don't  Wor- 
ry; or  Spiritual  Emancipation,"  that 
"Americans  are  above  all  others  slaves 
to  the  'worry  habit,'  "  and  that  "it  may 
truly  be  called  a  national  vice."  The 
truth  of  this  we  have  only  to  look 
around  us  to  discover,  and  that  we 
Americans  realize  it  ourselves  is  also 
true.  What  else  can  account  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  or  periodical  of  any 
kind  without  meeting  an  allusion  to  the 
"worry"  subject?  It  is  called  by  all 
sorts  of  names — a  "habit,"  a  "vice,"  a 
"germ  of  all  diseases,"  even  a  disease 
itself — and  although  it  may  in  truth  be 
any  one  of  these,  or  all  of  them  com- 
bined, if  persistent  worry  is  the  order 
of  the  day  throughout  the  entire  life  of 
an  individual,  that  one,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  in  the  end  not  only  embody 
in  his  own  personality  all  the  ills  which 
have  begun  in  worry,  but  will  send 
them  down  as  a  heritage  to  posterity, 
to  work  over  again  their  sad  fulfill- 
ment in  the  distorted  characters  and 
tormented  lives  of  people  yet  unborn. 
Terrible  is  the  havoc  wrought  by  in- 
temperance the  world  over,  yet  it  is  not 
a  greater  enemy  to  the  home  than  wor- 
ry, for  the  latter  often  becomes  in  itself 
the  cause  of  intemperance  by  driving 
to  drink  those  whose  homes  are  made 
unendurable  by  its  presence. 

Assuming  worry  to  be  a  disease,  it 
has  such  a  variety  of  forms,  each  of 
these  developing  symptoms  peculiar  to 
the  temperament  of  the  patient,  that  it 
is  often  far  from  being  an  easy  matter 
for  even  a  skilled  specialist  to  make  a 
correct  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Sage  is  a  shrewd,  systematic,  suc- 
cessful man  of  affairs;  self-contained  in 
an  emergency,  not  easily  thrown  out  of 
line;  a  man  to  whom  other  men  go  for 
advice  and  assistance.  A  business  mat- 
ter arises  in  which  important  issues  are 
at  stake,  and  after  deciding  upon  the 
course  best  to  pursue  in  the  circum- 
stances, he  is  still  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  will  succeed  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  end.  During  the  in- 
terval of  suspense  acute  worry  sets  in, 
yet  neither  a  spoken  word  nor  an  un- 
wonted silence  would  indicate  to  a  cas- 
ual observer  that  the  disease  held  him 
fast  in  its  grip.  Not  until  the  crisis  is 
past  and  the  reaction  follows  does  he 
realize  himself  how  great  has  been  the 
strain  and  how  much  vitality  has  gone 
to  waste  in  silent  worry. 

Mrs.  Fry  is  a  patient  of  a  different 
sort.  With  her  worry  has  become 
chronic,  and  yet  is  developed  with  ref- 
erence to  but  one  subject,  which  is  the 
well-being  of  her  children  from  a  san- 
itary— not  necessarily  a  sane — point  of 
view.  The  maternal  worry  began  as 
soon  as  the  first  child  entered  upon  ex- 
istence, gradually  extending  its  radius 
until,  like  an  immense  family  umbrella, 
its  black  shadow  covers  the  unfortunate 
little  Frys  wherever  they  go,  protect- 
ing them  alike  from  storm  and  sun- 
shine, and  most  effectually  defrauding 
them  of  all  the  joy  and  comfort  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  happy  childhood. 
If  the  baby  sneezes, Mrs.  Fry  worries 
— the  worry  as  distinctly  audible  as  the 
sneeze;  it  "has  taken  cold,"  she  knows. 


If  Johnny  has  a  sore  finger  she  worries; 
"Lock-jaw  will  be  the  next  thing,"  she 
is  sure.  If  the  mercury  in  the  Fry  ther- 
mometer fails  to  sustain  itself  at  the 
dizzy  height  of  eighty-five  degrees,  and 
is  seen  to  loiter  for  a  few  comfortable 
moments  in  the  seventies,  Mrs.  Fry  wor- 
ries, and  sometimes  scolds.  "Something 
is  wrong  with  the  furnace,"  hence  some- 
body is  "to  blame;"  the  children  will 
all  be  down  with  "croup  or  pneumonia." 
When  a  case  of  measles  or  whooping- 
cough  appears  in  school,  Mrs.  Fry,  at 
the  first  note  of  warning,  is  upon  the 
spot  collecting  her  brood  from  the  dif- 
ferent departments  and  marching  them 
home  under  her  wing,  whence  not  one 
escapes  to  even  peep  until  the  dreaded 
disease  has  "sampled"  the  town,  leaving 
only  the  little  Frys  as  a  possible  start- 
ing-point for  its  next  onslaught.  Yet 
these  young  people,  swathed  in  flannel 
as  they  are  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
hung  with  chest-protectors  as  with 
placards,  from  the  eldest  to  the  young- 
est, and  shielded  from  all  possible 
disease,  so  far  as  maternal  care  can 
shield  them,  by  amulets  of  camphor 
gum  suspended  from  their  necks  in 
chamois  bags,  manage  somehow  to 
struggle  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, though  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinual worry.  Their  mother,  it  is  true, 
has  wasted  none  of  it  on  their  man- 
ners, their  habits,  their  choice  of  com- 
panions, yet  there  has  been  enough  of 
it  to  make  life  a  burden  to  the  entire 
family,  and  of  Mrs.  Fry  an  old  woman 
at  forty-five.  One  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  chronic  worry  is  premature 
old  age. 

But  that  form  of  the  disease  of  which 
the  saddest  results  are  recorded  is  seen 
in  those  patients  who  have  inherited 
the  tendency  to  it.  In  these  cases  the 
soil  is  ready  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  fatal  germ,  which  is  everywhere 
abroad  in  the  land,  has  but  to  fall  upon 
it  to  insure  safe  lodgment  and  an  early 
fruitage.  For  these  it  matters  not 
where  life  finds  them,  nor  by  what  cir- 
cumstances they  are  surrounded.  The 
home  may  be  one  of  wealth  or  poverty; 
the  life  may  be  one  of  ease  and  luxury, 
or  of  unremitting  toil  and  hardship. 
Happiness  is  never  found  in  that  home, 
and  from  that  life  all  peace  and  joy  and 
daily  comfort  are  far  removed.  As 
time  passes  various  complications  de- 
velop, and  where  the  disease  at  first 
may  have  been'  simply  worry,  it  be- 
comes so  hopelessly  entangled  with 
fretfulness,  jealousy,  malice,  evil-speak- 
ing, and  a  score  of  other  diseases  all 
having  their  source  in  worry,  that  the 
patient  gradually  loses  power  of  self- 
control  and  the  case  becomes  most  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  Not  upon  one  subject 
more  than  another  does  this  patient 
waste  time  and  strength  in  worry;  in 
fact,  everything  that  touches  life, 
whether  near  or  remote,  becomes  food 
for  the  disease  to  work  upon.  Hus- 
bands, wives,  children,  home  affairs — it 
does  not  stop  with  these,  but  extends 
outward  to  the  neighbors,  the  commu- 
nity, the  world  at  large,  while  even  the 
"situation  in  the  Philippines"  and  the 
war  in  South  Africa  have  a  tendency  to 
aggravate  the  malady.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  subject  upon  which  worry 
spends  itself,  nothing  is  ever  right  and 
somebody  always  at  fault,  for  this  pa- 
tient is  a  pessimist  inevitably. 

In  order  to  join  the  "don't  worry" 
crusade  no  one  need  leave  his  home  or 
neglect  his  business.  It  is  simply  to 
enroll  one's  self  in  heart  and  mind  with 
the  vast  army  of  those  who  are  strug- 
gling to  throw  off  the  disease  so  fatal 
to  health,  to  happiness,  to  life,  and  to 
liberate  the  spirit  from  its  thraldom. 
There  can  be  no  greater  help  along  the 
upward  way  than  that  afforded  by  the 


sense  of  companionship.  The  comfort- 
ing knowledge  that  others  are  traveling 
the  same  road  with  the  same  end  in 
view,  that  others  are  struggling  like 
ourselves  and  gaining  ground  little  by 
little,  is  an  incentive  to  continued  effort 
through  the  days  when  we  are  striving 
to  put  worry  far  from  us  and  to  live 
upon  a  plane  of  thought  and  action 
which  it  cannot  reach. 

Whatever  the  faith-cure  may  have 
failed  to  accomplish  in  the  healing  of 
other  maladies,  it  is  a  healer  of  worry 
— sure  and  all-sufficient.  Whoever  in 
the  past  it  may  have  disappointed,  it 
will  never  disappoint  the  patient  whose 
malad3r  is  worry.  Let  us  swell  the  army 
of  "don't  worry"  crusaders,  for  no  one 
of  us  is  free  from  a  taint  of  the  disease. 

To  go  out  into  God's  sunshine  in  the 
morning,  to  inhale  in  long,  deep  breaths 
the  sweet  air,  and  note  the  growth  of 
living  things  about  us  for  which  he 
provides,  is  to  lay  up  jn  store  of  faith 
which  will  at  least  for  that  day  banish 
care,  distrust  and  worry  from  our 
hearts.  We  shall  begin  the  next  day 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  living,  but  we 
will  not  abandon  the  faith-cure.  Let  it 
have  complete  sway  over  us,  and  after 
awhile  we  shall  begin  to  see  that  the 
power  and  vitality  hitherto  wasted  in 
worry  are  turned  into  their  natural 
channels  and  are  making  themselves 
felt  in  nobler,  richer  life.  We  are  then 
a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  cure. 

Finally  belief  comes  to  stay  with  us 
— that  belief  in  the  future  which  makes 
of  each  expected  day  a  "confident  to- 
morrow"-— the  belief  which  sets  in  mo- 
tion those  unseen  forces  which  operate 
for  us  according  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
us.  Then  on  some  happy  morning, 
wdien  worry  is  a  thing  forever  past,  we 
look  back  over  the  way  we  have 
come,  and  remember  that  of  these  in- 
visible forces  constantly  working  for  us 
he,  our  Father,  is  the  great  impelling 
force,  and  that  it  is  he  who  forgiveth 
all  our  sins  and  healeth  all  our  diseases. 

Lilla  A.  Whitney. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  WAIST-FORM 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  women 
are  their  own  dressmakers,  and  waists 
are  so  daintily  made  and  elaborately 
trimmed,  it  has  become  almost  a  neces- 
sity to  have  some  sort  of  a  form  on 


which  to  drape  the  waist  and  trimming 
if  one  wishes  to  get  the  best  effects 
without  continually  trying  the  garment 
and  drapery  on  one's  self. 

The  illustration  will  show  with  what 
success  I  made  a  waist-form  at  almost 
no  expense  and  with  very  little  labor. 
Make  a  bag  of  unbleached  muslin 
about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide  and 
one  yard  long,  and  in  the  bottom  place 
a  piece  of  cardboard  twelve  inches  long 
by  nine  inches  wide,  as  a  base  for  the 
figure  to  stand  steadily  upon.-  Having 
procured  a  little  packing-excelsior  and 
about  half  a  bushel  of  sawdust,  which 
latter  article  can  be  gotten  at  your  gro- 
cer's for  the  asking,  you  are  ready  to 
begin  operations. 

Pour  about  two  thirds  of  the  saw- 
dust into  the  bag,  and  tie  the  top  of 
the  bag  securely  with  a  piece  of  strong 
twine.    Then  fasten  a  pair  of  corsets — 
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which  must  be  shapely — around  the 
bag.  A  perfectly  new  pair  of  corsets 
is  best,  and  very  good  ones  for  the  pur- 
pose can  be  bought  nowadays  for  thir- 
ty-nine cents;  and  as  they  are  alway 
stationary  and  have  no  wear  they  will 
last  for  years. 

After  the  corsets  are  clasped  untie 
the  twine,  and  pour  into  the  opening 
as  much  more  sawdust  as  the  bag  will 
possibly  hold;  then  with  your  hand,  or 
better  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  pound  the 
figure  into  shape,  taking  measurementr 
around  your  own  hips,  waist,  bust, 
shoulders  and  neck,  and  pounding  the 
figure  until  it  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
possible.  It  is  a  great  help  to  button 
an  old  well-fitting  waist  over  the  corset, 
and  fasten  a  stiff,  high  linen  coll 
where  the  twine  is,  to  form  a  neck. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  o 
the  waist  push  enough  excelsior  to 
merely  hold  them  out  a  little,  that 
other  new  sleeves  may  be  fitted  over 
them,  to  find  correct  positions.  The 
form  you  see  in  the  illustration  cost, 
think,  ten  cents,  as  I  did  not  buy  any- 
thing but  the  unbleached  muslin,  and 
while  it  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  my  figure,  it  has  answered  a 
thousand  practical  purposes  and  took 
but  one  and  one  half  hours  to  make. 

Gertrude  Okie  Gaskxle. 


A  DAFFODIL  TEA 

The  invitations  sent  out  by  our  Tues- 
day Club  for  the  daffodil  tea  were  as 
follows : 

The  Tuesday  Club 
requests  the  favor  of  the  company  of 
Miss  Eunice  Claire 
on  Tuesday,  April  the  third,  at  six  o'clock 
Daffodil  Tea 

These  invitations,  written  neatly  on 
rich  white  paper  in  the  small  square 
size,  were  sealed  with  yellow  wax. 

As  there  were  twenty  in  our  society, 
and  each  invited  one  friend,  provision 
needed  to  be  made  to  entertain  forty 
guests,  an  undertaking  which  we  gladly 
turned  over  to  one  of  the  girls  who 
offered  to  do  the  catering  for  the  rea- 
sonable sum  of  fifty  cents  a  plate.  She 
had  taken  a  thorough  course  in  cooking 
and  we  had  no  fears  as  to  her  compe- 
tency. 

The  menu,  printed  on  daffodil-tinted 

cards,  was  as  follows: 

Bouillon.  Croutons. 
Croquettes.        Tomato  Sauce. 
Lettuce  Sandwiches.  Olives. 
Chicken  Salad.    Cheese  Wafers. 
Salted  Almonds. 
Orange  Sherbet.      Macaroons.  Confections. 
Golden  Cake.  Lady-fingers. 
Russian  Tea.  Orangeade. 

Our  homes  were  ransacked  for  dishes 
until  the  long  table  was  set  with  ex- 
quisite daintiness  in  crystal,  silver  and 
yellow  china,  or  green  china,  or  china 
deliciously  decorated  with  flowers  of 
spring.  Wax  candles  in  quaint  silver 
candlesticks  or  candelabra  shed  a 
softened  light  through  yellow  shades, 
and  the  last  touch  of  color  was  given 
by  ^crystal  bowls  filled  with  yellow  daf- 
fodils or  blazing  tulips. 

Two  young  men  who  had  kindly 
offered  to  serve  for  us  wore  daffodil 
boutonnieres,  and  the  four  young  girls 
who  assisted  them  came  dressed  in 
white,  with  ribbons  of  yellow  and  green 
and  coquettish  little  caps  in  green  and 
yellow  silk,  suggesting  the  blossoms 
themselves.  Our  caterer  had  trained 
these  waiters  very  carefully,  writing 
out  the  minutest  details  with  the  menu, 
so  at  the  last,  with  competent  help  in 
the  kitchen,  she  was  enabled  to  sit 
down  with  the  guests  and  enjoy  all  the 
fun,  feeling  sure  that  the  cress  would 
come  in  with  the  croquettes,  and  that 
lemons  and  raisins  would  flavor  the  tea. 

At  the  head  of  each  menu-card  were 
printed  appropriately  the  lines  from 
Wordsworth: 

Then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

Which  words  literally  were  true,  we  had 
such  a  good  time.    Two  cards  tied  with 
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daffodil  ribbon  were  laid  at  each  plate, 
one  containing  the  name  of  the  guest, 
and  the  other  a  quotation  giving  some 
poetical  thought  of  daffodils  or  the 
opening  season  with  sister  flowers.  A 
few  of  them  were  as  follows: 

When  'daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  year. 

—Winter's  Tale. 

Behold  the  young,  the  rosy  spring 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing. 

— Anacreon. 

"Again  the  daffodil  of  shining  days 

Drinks  warmest  color  from  the  glowing  sun 
And  kindles  into  fragrance  at  his  blaze." 

"Now  blow  the  daffodils  on  slender  stalks, 
Small,  keen,  quick  flames  that  leap  up  In 
the  mold 

And  run  along  the  dripping  garden  walks." 

When  that  I  heare  the  foules  sing, 

And  that  the  flowres  ginnen  for  to  spring, 

Farewell  my  booke. 

—Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares 
And  take  March  winds  with  beauty. 

—Shakespeare. 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 

—  Wordsworth. 

Sounds  of  vernal  showers 

In  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  fresh  and  clear  this  music  doth 
surpass. 

—Shelley's  Skylark. 

The  heavens  laugh  with  you  at  your  festival, 
My  heart  is  at  your  jubilee. 

—Wordsworth. 

Flower  songs,  flower  lore  and  flower 
games  filled  up  the  evening,  and  the 
guests  departed  with  the  feeling  that 
the  coming  of  daffodils  was  an  event  in 
the  year. 

"I  never  dreamed,"  said  one  plain- 
spoken  girl,  "that  so  many  sweet  and 
pleasant  things  came  along  with  daf- 
fys."      Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  GARDEN 

Although  the  winds  are  still  cold  and 
a  bright  fire  comfortable,  yet  we  know 
spring  is  not  far  away,  and  the  garden- 
ing impulse  stirs  within  us.  If  you  can 
have  a  hotbed  in  which  to  start  early 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  and  raise  tomato, 
egg  and  cabbage  plants,  so  much  the 
better;  but  if  not,  be  sure  to  have  some 
lettuce,  spinach,  peas  and  potatoes 
planted  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  be  worked.  I  know  one 
garden  where  a  number  of  ridges  run- 
ning east  and  west  are  thrown  up  late 
in  the  fall,  by  which  means  the  owner 
claims  he  can  plant  peas,  etc.,  two 
weeks  earlier  than  he  otherwise  could. 
I  know  he  has  the  earliest  vegetables 
of  the  neighborhood.  I  have  raised  nice 
tomato  and  lettuce  plants  in  a  box  in 
the  kitchen  window.  Every  one  may 
not  know  that  lettuce  is  improved  and 
made  to  head  by  being  transplanted. 
For  several  years  I  have  had  the  best 
success  by  planting  the  seed  for  late 
tomatoes  where  I  wish  the  plants  to 
stand. 

If  you  have  never  had  an  herb-bed  in 
the  kitchen-garden,  don't  neglect  it 
longer.  Nothing  gives  a  more  pleasing 
variety  to  the  table  than  the  proper  use 
of  the  various  kitchen  herbs  for  flavor- 
ing. Sage,  summer-savory,  thyme,  sweet 
marjoram,  chervil,  parsley  and  tar- 
ragon may  be  raised  with  very  little 
care,  and  enough  dried  for  winter  use. 
Peas,  beans,  sweet-corn,  etc.,  should  be 
planted  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  for  four  or  five  weeks,  so  as  to 
have  a  succession.  If  all  vegetables  are 
planted  in  long  rows,  so  they  may  be 
worked  with  a  horse,  the  garden  labor 
will  be  lessened. 

The  time  when  the  first  garden-peas 
is  planted  is  also  the  time  to  plant 
sweet-peas,  as  they  grow  and  bloom 
much  more  satisfactorily  if  planted 
very  early.  Have  a  trench  dug  two 
feet  deep  and  two  fget  wide  running 
north  and  south.  Fill  this  trench  half 
full  of  well-rotted  manure,  then  six 
inches  of  mellow  soil.  Plant  the  peas 
thickly  in  this,  covering  them  not  more 


than  half  an  inch  deep.  As  soon  as 
they  start  to  grow  and  appear  above  the 
ground  cover  them  with  fine  soil,  then 
when  they  are  two  or  three  inches  high 
fill  in  with  more  soil,  and  hoe  it  close- 
ly about  the  stems,  repeating  this  until 
the  trench  is  full.  The  roots  will  then 
be  deep  in  the  soil,  and  the  plants 
able  to  withstand  the  heat,  which  would 
otherwise  burn  them  up. 

Stir  the  ground  often  about  the 
plants,  but  do  not  water  them  until 
they  begin  to  bloom,  unless  there  should 
be  a  drought,  in  which  case  give  a  very 
thorough  soaking  once  a  week.  If  they 
are  watered  a  little  and  often  at  this 
time  it  will  make  the  roots  grow  near 
the  surface.  After  they  begin  to  bloom 
water  if  necessary,  cut  the  blossoms 
every  day,  and  you  will  have  a  wealth 
of  bloom  from  June  to  October.  Woven 
wire  makes  a  good  trellis  for  some 
plants,  but  not  for  sweet-peas,  as  I 
found  out  to  my  sorrow.  It  becomes  too 
hot  in  midsummer  and  burns  the  plants. 
Little  twigs  to  support  the  plants  at 
first,  and  later  twine  stretched  horizon- 
tally between  posts,  have  been  the  most 
satisfactory. 

"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
nor  by  garden  vegetables;  but  all  the 
beautiful  things  of  Nature  which  can 
be  brought  about  him  will  serve  to 
deepen  and  broaden  life,  making  it 
brighter  and  better.  Maida  McL. 
& 

GRANDMOTHER'S  POCKET-CASE 

Here  it  lies  after  a  hundred  years. 
Its  diamond-work  and  Eoman  keys  and 
Greek  crosses  done  in  silk  cross-stitch 
on  canvas  hold  their  colors  almost  as 
bright  as  ever. 

The  outside  piece  is  twelve  inches  in 
length  and  seven  in  width,  one  end  hav- 
ing been  cut  pointed,  to  lap  over  as  does 
the  flap  of  leather  bags.  Just  below 
the  place  for  the  fastening  of  the  flap 
a  tablet  of  solid  color  is  worked,  and 
the  initials  "L.  M."  are  wrought  in  yel- 
low silk  to  look  like  letters  of  gold. 
The  whole  outside  is  in  very  exact  pat- 
terns, every  angle  perfect.  A  girl's 
skill  at  that  time  had  no  other  vent  in 
mechanical  drawing  except  in  planning 
and  executing  the  cross-stitch  patterns. 

While'  there  are  many  colors,  the 
prevailing  shade  is  a  dark  green.  The 
outside  piece  is  lined  with  lemon- 
colored  soft  thin  silk,  and  all  bound 
about  with  a  tiny  green  ribbon  perfect- 
ly matching  the  green  in  the  cross- 
stitch.  The  inside  piece  is  the  same 
width  as  the  outside,  and  ten  inches 
long.  This  is  even  more  elaborately 
worked  than  the  other*  but  there  is  nev- 
er a  mistake  nor  a  mismatch.  Besides 
the  beautiful  border  and  crosses  and 
other  patterns  there  are  two  burning- 
bushes,  one  on  each  half  of  the  inner 
part.  When  Lydia  worked  the  case  she 
had  never  seen  a  Christmas  tree,  nor  did 
she  ever  see  one,  yet  the  bush  as  she 
worked  it  may  have  had  its  myths  to 
her.  On  one  half  of  the  inside  the  word 
"Lydia"  is  worked,  and  on  the  other 
half  the  word  "Mighells,"  for  that  was 
grandmother's  name,  and  she  lived  in 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  It  was  before 
the  spelling  of  the  name  was  changed 
to  "Miles." 

The  two  pieces  of  the  case  are 
fastened  together  by  a  full  puffing  of 
silk  at  the  ends,  so  quite  a  capacious 
pocket  is  made,  with  two  compart- 
ments. The  pieces  are  stitched  togeth- 
er in  the  middle,  and  open  like  a  book. 

Grandmother  used  to  tell  how  she 
managed  to  obtain  the  floss  and  the  silk 
for  lining  and  binding  her  work.  The 
ship  brought  some  families  to  her  fath- 
er's neighborhood  who  had  some  lux- 
uries, but  knew  little  about  getting 
along  in  the  strange  colony.  Mrs.  Mi- 
ghells was  always  lending  out  some  one 
of  her  large  family  to  help  in  the  spin- 
ning or  in  times  of  sickness.  Lydia  was 
the  youngest,  and  her  mother  never 
thought  of  sending  her;  but  one  day 
none  of  the  rest  could  be  spared,  and 
Lydia  said  she  knew  she  could  help,  and 
so  she  went. 


When  the  emergency  was  past  at  Mrs. 
Hackley's,  and  Lydia  was  sent  home 
again,  she  took  the  message  to  her 
mother  that  Mrs.  Hackley  said  "she 
was  a  handy  little  girl,"  and  she  carried 
also  quite  a  treasure  of  silk  floss  and 
ribbon  and  the  yellow-silk  pieces.  These 
were  for  herself. 

"Now,  Lydia,"  said  her  mother,  "you 
are  old  enough  to  carry  a  bag  or  ret- 
icule, but  there  has  been  nothing  with 
which  to  work  the  canvas;  I  will  get  a 
piece  ready  for  you  right  away,  and  you 
must  work  it  carefully,  for  the  material 
you  have  is  proper  nice." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  pocket- 
case  was  finished,  for  there  were  bob- 
bins to  wind  for  the  linen  weaving,  and 
wool  to  card,  apples  to  pare  for  drying, 
and  work  for  every  pair  of  hands.  Then 
sometimes  they  had  all  to  go  from  their 
home  and  stay  in  a  stone  house  with 
others  for  fear  of  Indians,  and  some- 
times the  wolves  would  howl  so  that 
Lydia  could  not  count  her  stitches  out 
of  fright,  or  the  pine-knot  would  not 
give  light  enough. 

Lydia  was  nappy  when  she  finished 
the  bag,  and  when  not  in  use  she  kept 
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it  wrapped  in  a  nice  piece  of  linen.  This 
linen  they  at  her  home  had  raised  the 
flax,  broken  it,  picked  it,  spun  and 
bleached  it,  and  woven  it  into  cloth. 

Grandmother  was  a  little  girl  when 
she  did  the  pretty  cross-stitching.  Now, 
after  its  hundred  years,  carefully  folded 
in  one  of  the  pockets  lies  a  small  bit  of 
parchment  seven  inches  in  length  and 
three  in  width,  which  reads: 

By  these  presents  be  it  known 
that  John  Campbell,  of  Livo- 
nia, was  admitted  on  examina- 
tion PHYSICIAN  and  SUR- 
GEON of  the  Ontario  Medical 
Society,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  A.D.,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eight,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  to  the  Honors  and  Privileges  of  the 
same.  i 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  Society, 
at  Canandaigua,  the  30th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  eight, 
and  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  Amer- 
ican independence. 

Moses  Atwatbe,  President. 

HoW  came  the  diploma  in  grandmoth- 
er's bag?  She  was  a  young  woman 
when  the  first  chapter  of  her  life,  the 
Massachusetts  part,  closed,  and  her 
mother  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
were  braving  life  in  Western  New  York. 
Her  father  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree 
soon  after  buying  a  farm  in  this  far 
West.  He  was  buried  in  the  wilderness, 
and  no  man  knoweth  his  grave. 

John  Campbell  was  older  than  Lydia 
by  a  few  years,  and  he  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania with  money  to  invest  in  the 
then  new  country.  John  Campbell  be- 
came Lydia's  husband  four  years  be- 
fore he  graduated  at  the  one  medical 
school  or  society  in  this  part  of  the 
new  world.  Later  Dr.  John  Campbell 
was  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Grandmother  always  kept  the  diplo- 
ma in  her  work-bag,  for  she  no  longer 
carried  it.  There  is  another  queer  lit- 
tle bundle  in  the  pocket-case  wrapped 
in  linen,  as  if  it  were  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  that  is  a  lancet  grand- 
father used  in  the  army  hospitals. 


These  are  all  the  records  left  of 
Lydia's  love  story.  There  are  no  letters, 
and  no  diaries,  yet  what  could  tell  a 
plainer  tale?  Within  her  choicest  piece 
of  work  she  placed  the  diploma  which 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
and  so  the  pride  of  her  own  life,  then 
the  little  lancet,  a  mark  of  service,  was 
in  "ye  olden  times"  one  of  the  great 
things  in  the  medical  world. 

It  seems  as  if  the  words  "promise 
and  achievement"  were  in  bold  charac- 
ters inscribed.  Neatness,  daintiness, 
carefulness,  studiousness  and  service, 
together  with  the  tender  devotion  of 
loving  hearts,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  peep  out  from  the  covers  of 
Lydia's  pocket-case  and  are  recognized 
by  her  grandchildren  now  at  nearly 
the  close  of  a  hundred  years. 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


SHIRTWAISTS 

Women  are  not  yet  tired  enough  of 
the  comfortable  shirt-waists  to  be  will- 
ing to  give  them  up  for  something  else. 
This  year  they  will  be  so  much  more 
simple  in  their  construction  that 
•  every  one  should  be  able  to 
make  them  at  home  from  their 
own  well-fitted  dress-waist  pat- 
tern. The  back  is  to  be  made 
plain,  with  very  little  fullness 
at  the  middle  of  the  waist,  and 
if  of  sheer  material,  can  be 
strengthened  by  1  lengthwise 
tucking.  A  group  of  seven  or 
nine  directly  in  the  back  will  be 
worn.  The  fronts  will  extend 
to  the  shoulder-seams  with- 
out yokes,  and  can  either  be  full  . 
or  plain,  as  desired.  White  ma- 
terials will  be  the  favorite,  and 
many  different  kinds  of  fancy 
woven  white  goods  have  been 
brought  on.  Piques  in  wide 
stripes,  with  hemstitching  be- 
tween, are  especially  pretty. 

This  season  will  continue  to 
be  a  blue-goods  season,  though 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
troduce pink  and  lavenders.    The  pink 
goods  are  made  with  a  view  to  launder- 
ing well  and  look  unfading. 

Many  ladies  will  discard  the  mannish 
linen  collars  and  substitute  something 
in  neckwear  more  feminine;  fancy  col- 
lars in  mulls,  silks,  velvets  and  ribbons 
will  be  worn. 

Eevere  fronts  with  a  dicky  of  lace 
insertion  and  neck-band  of  lace  and  rib- 
bon will  be  worn  with  the  white  shirt- 
waists for  summer. 

The  new  belt  of  ribbon  finds  favor 
with  all,  and  conceals  well  the  attach- 
ment of  skirt  and  waist.  The  best  way 
to  insure  keeping  the  skirt  from  sag- 
ging from  the  waist  is  to  have  the  skirt- 
belt  made  rather  tight.  There  is  no 
better  indicator  of  a  slouchy  dresser 
than  the  constant  seceding  of  waist 
and  skirt.  If  women  will  wear  detach- 
able clothes  they  should  be  careful  in 
dressing  to  see  that  they  are  well  con- 
fined. B.  K. 
■4. 

ENVIRONMENT 

A  lily  grew  in  a  garden  far 

From  the  dust  of  the  city  street ; 
It  had  no  dream  that  the  universe 

Held  aught  less  pure  and  sweet 
Than  its  virgin  self;  so  chaste  was  it, 

So  perfect  its  retreat. 

When  night  came  down  the  lily  looked 
In  the  face  of  the  stars  and  smiled ; 

Then  went  to  sleep— to  the  sleep  of  death— 
As  the  soul  of  a  little  child 

Goes  back  to  the  clasp  of  the  Father-soul, 
Untouched  and  undented. 

A  lily  bloom  on  the  highway  close 
To  the  tread  of  the  sweeping  throng; 

It  bore  the  gaze  of  a  hundred  eyes 
Where  burned  the  flame  of  wrong ; 

And  one  came  by  who  tore  its  heart 
With  a  ruthless  hand  and  strong. 

It  caught  no  glimpse  of  a  garden  fair, 

It  knew  no  other  name 
For  a  world  that  used  and  bruised  it  so 

Than  a  world  of  sin  and  shame ; 
And  hopeless,  crushed,  its  spirit  passed 

As  the  evening  shadows  came. 

And  who  can  say  but  the  sheltered  one 

A  sullied  flower  had  been 
Had  its  home  been  out  on  the  highway  close 

To  the  path  of  shame  and  sin? 
And  the  other  forever  angel-white 

Had  it  blossomed  safe  within? 
—Elizabeth  Gallup  Perkins,  in  Boston  Transcript. 
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GEORGE  COLLINS'  ATONEMENT 

By  Hope  Daring 


Chapter  II. 

FOR  LIFE  OR  DEATH 

eorge  looked  around  him.  The 
grated  door  admitted  a  dim 
light  from  a  single  kerosene 
lamp  burning  in  the  corri- 
dor.    This  enabled  him  to 
see  the  bare  walls,  a  nar- 
row cot  and  wooden  chair. 
oSb'CL/  ~   Three  hours  before  he  had 
(ft>0<ra        stood  in  front  of  a  dan- 
Q  cing  coal  fire  in  a  beautiful- 

*V*  ly  furnished  room  and  lis- 

tened to  the  sweet  voice  of  Lilian  Hart  as  she 
sang  of  the  "long  and  lasting  sleep."  What 
else  was  it  of  which  she  had  sung?  "Who 
will  there  be  to  weep?"  Was  she  weeping 
for  him  now?  But  for  the  interruption  of 
Stanley  she  would  doubtless  now  have  been 
his  promised  wife. 

Did  he  really  love  her?  Stay;  what  right 
had  he  to  think  of  love  and  happiness  when 
the  body  of  the  man  whose  life  he  had  un- 
wittingly taken  had  not  yet  grown  cold?  A 
groan  broke  from  his  lips.  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  then  suddenly  held  them 
up  to  the  light,  horror  depicted  upon  his  face. 

"Blood!  blood!"  he  murmured.  "My  hands 
are  red  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-man!" 

The  future  he  had  planned  for  himself  rose 
up  before  him.  He  was  to  have  made  the 
world  happier.  He  had  commenced  by  taking 
life,  by  wringing  some  heart  already  sorrow- 
laden,  for  no  matter  how  worthless  the  dead, 
there  had  been  some  one  to  love  him. 

What  of  the  soul  that  had  gone  unbidden 
into  the  presence  of  its  Maker?  Would  that 
rise  up  against  him  in  judgment?  Ah,  surely 
God  was  Just;  he  knew! 

The  night  wore  away,  but  no  sleep  came 
to  George  Collins.  For  hours  he  stood  star- 
ing into  the  dimly  lighted  corridor,  or  sat,  his 
face  covered  with  his  hands,  vainly  trying  to 
adjust  his  views  of  life  to  his  new  and  strange 
surroundings. 

Morning  dawned  gray  and  overcast. 
Through  the  high  window  opposite  his  cell 
door  George  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  leaden 
clouds.  As  the  hours  wore  by  and  no  one 
came  to  him,  save  Larklns  with  a  trayful  of 
food,  the  heart  of  the  young  man  grew  still 
more  heavy. 

Where  were  Stanley  Hart  and  his  father? 
Was  he  about  to  see  Stanley's  view  of  life 
proven  true?  Were  friendship  and  honor 
myths? 

The  noon  hour  brought  the  younger  Hart. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Judge  Harmon. 
George  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  both 
his  visitors  thought  it  unwise  for  him  to  try 
to  leave  the  jail  until  the  election  -was  over.  • 

"1  know  how  you  feel  about  it,"  the  judge 
said.  "It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  procure  bail, 
but  there  is  too  much  excitement  now  for 
your  examination  to  be  a  fair  one.  I  think, 
Collins,  you  have  strength  of  character 
enough  to  endure  ten  days  of  this  life." 

George  could  not  but  see  the  force  of  this 
reasoning.  Still  he  turned  to  Stanley,  an  ap- 
pealing look  upon  his  blonde  handsome  face. 

"Of  course  you'll  have  to  put  up  with  it," 
Hart  said,  carelessly.  "You  see,  I'm  used  to 
having  clients  here,  so  I  don't  mind  it,  and 
you'd  better  make  up  your  mind  not  to." 

A  strange  look  crossed  George's  face. 

"I  see.  I  am  your  client  to-day.  Yesterday 
I  was  your  friend." 

Stanley's  florid  face  flushed.  "Oh,  stow  that, 
Collins!  You  know  I'll  do  everything  I  can 
for  you,  but  I'm  afraid  your  escapade  will 
cost  the  governor  the  election,  and  that'%  i 
bad  thing  for  us." 

George  turned  from  him  without  a  word. 
"Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  this  man  Ken- 
nedy's family?"  he  asked  of  Judge  Harmon. 

"There  is  a  wife  and  two  children,  I  hear. 
They  live  a  few  miles  out,  and  are  wretchedly 
poor." 

George  opened  his  purse  and  took  out  a 
small  roll  of  bills.  "Will  you  see  that  these 
reach  the  wife?  Express  to  her  my  great  sor- 
row, and  assure  her  that  I  will  see  that  her 
wants  are  provided  for." 

"Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  cash,"  Stanley 
hastened  to  say.  "Promises  are  all  right; 
they  may  influence  public  opinion  in  your 
favor.  You'll  need  all  your  money  before  this 
thing  is  settled." 

For  a  moment  the  two  young  men  gazed 
straight  into  each  other's  eyes.  Each  saw 
that  he  had  never  known  the  real  nature  of 
his  friend. 

Collins  again  addressed  the  judge.  "Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  see  that  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  Kennedy  are  paid?" 

Judge  Harmon  promised  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  matter.  After  a  little  further 
conversation  the  two  men  arose  to  go,  prom- 
ising to  come  again  on  the  morrow.  When 
the  sound  of  their  steps  died  away  in  the 
distance  George  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing," he  said  aloud.  "I  thought  I  could  trust 
Stanley.  I— well,  I  will  not  give  up  my  belief 
in  fidelity  and  love." 


Straightway  he  recalled  Lilian's  fair  face, 
a  tender  smile  on  her  scarlet  lips,  the  light 
of  happiness  in  her  eyes.  She.  at  least,  was 
true.  Of  course,  she  could  not  come  to  him. 
Had  he  but  told  her  of  his  love  the  night 
before  she  would  now  have  been  free  to  speak. 
Ah,  he  would  trust  her,  and  wait! 

Ten  days  elapsed  before  George  again  felt 
the  free  air  of  heaven  on  his  face.  In  this 
time  the  form  of  William  Kennedy  was  con- 
signed to  earth,  the  election  came  and  went, 
and  Jerome  Hart  was  defeated. 

Meanwhile  the  sunny  nature  of  George  Col- 
lins had  begun  to  take  on  a  darker  hue.  There 
had  been  one  ray  of  brightness— a  handful  of 
white  chrysanthemum-blossoms  with  Lilian's 
card  attached. 

There  had  been  other  lessons  hard  to  learn. 
The  Harts  had  offered  to  furnish  George's 
bail  providing  he  would  secure  them  on  the 
farm.  He  avoided  giving  a  direct  answer  to 
Stanley's  carefully  put  proposition.  Already 
he  felt  bitter  toward  the  Harts.  He  would 
outgeneral  them. 

The  day  bafore  the  one  fixed  for  the  exam- 


George  procured  a  team,  and  after  receiving 
careful  directions  from  Judge  Harmon,  drove 
out  to  the  Kennedy  home.  Much  of  the  ex- 
citement regarding  the  tragedy  had  already 
died  out.  Curiosity,  but  not  ill-will,  prompted 
the  stares  which  the  young  man  encountered. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  one  of  those 
rare  Indian-summer  days  that  sometimes 
come  in  early  November.  George's  way  lay 
through  a  farming  region.  The  trees  and 
bushes  growing  along  the  road  were  bare, 
their  leaves  lying  in  drifts  along  the  fence. 
The  air  was  laden  with  spicy  fragrance,  and 
a  misty  haze  rested  upon  the  surrounding 
landscape. 

Sudden  tears  dimmed  the  strong  man's  eyes. 
Yes,  life  was  sweet.  Lilian— ah,  her  greeting 
would  compensate  him  for  all  he  had  borne! 

In  a  short  time  he  reached  his  destination. 
The  house  was  a  dilapidated  structure  of  logs, 
standing  in  the  center  of  a  neglected  yard. 
A  rail  fence  separated  it  from  the  road. 
George  tied  his  horses  to  this,  climbed  over 
it,  and  walked  up  the  path  to  the  door. 

His  rap  was  answered  by  a  woman  of  ap- 
parently thirty-five.  She  was  slight  and  dark, 
her  hair  was  disheveled,  and  her  dress  ragged 
and  dirty. 

"Good-afternoon,"  she  said.  "Will  you 
walk  in?" 

"Mrs.  Kennedy,  I  am  George  Collins." 

She  started.  The  gaze  she  fixed  upon  him 
was  one  of  apprehension,  but  all  she  said  was, 
"Come  in." 

The  house  was  divided  by  a  rude  board  par- 


'The  house  was  a  dilapidated  stkuctc\re  of  logs" 


iuation  Mr.  Larr,  the  lawyer  who  had  been 
George's  guardian,  arrived  at  Lamont.  He 
had  come  in  response  to  a  telegram. 

George  was  bound  over  for  trial  at  the 
January  term  of  court.  Bail  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Larr,  and  matters  were  arranged  so 
that  George  was  free  to  leave  Lamont.  The 
Harts  were  plainly  displeased  at  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Larr.  Yet  the  olden  relations  could 
n.  ,  be  entirely  ignored,  so  Stanley  said,  care- 
lessly : 

"You  and  Mr.  Larr  will  come  up  to  dinner, 
vill  you  not?" 

George  grew  pale.  He  expected  to  leave 
Lamont  as  soon  as  possible,  but  had  not  ex- 
pected so  plain  an  intimation  that  his  visit 
at  the  Hart  home  was  at  an  end.  He  met 
Stanley's  gaze  with  steady  eyes  while  reply- 
ing. 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Larr  is  obliged  to  return 
to  Loyd  on  the  noon  train.  I  shall  drive  out 
to  see  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  will  avail  myself 
of  your  kind  permission  to  call  before  leaving 
town." 

Stanley  bowed  with  cold  politeness.  It 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  George  at  the 
house  now.  Still  It  was  best  not  to  have  an 
open  rupture,  as  there  would  be  a  fee  of  con- 
siderable size  for  acting  as  counsel  in  the 
coming  trial. 

So  the  young  lawyer  made  his  way  to  his 
luxuriously  appointed  home  for  lunch,  leav- 
ing the  man  whom  he  had  called  his  friend 
alone  and  in  deepest  sadness.  It  was  not  so 
strange,  after  all.  George  had  ceased  to  be 
either  a  pleasant  or  a  profitable  companion, 
and  it  was  a  part  of  Stanley  Hart's  creed  to 
avoid  people  who  could  afford  liim  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit. 


tition  into  two  rooms,  the  inner  one  contain- 
ing a  bed,  while  the  outer  one  was  evidently 
the  living-room  of  the  family.  A  flight  of 
rough  stairs  lead  to  a  loft  above.  There  was 
a  bright  fire  in  the  cracked  stove,  but  the 
floor  was  bare  and  the  furniture  meager  and 
poor. 

"Sit  down,"  and  she  drew  forward  a  chair. 

George  accepted  her  invitation,  his  gaze 
resting  on  a  little  girl  of  four  who  was  play- 
ing on  the  floor.  Although  her  clothing  was 
poor  and  soiled,  her  winning  face  and  merry 
blue  eyes  were  attractive.  A  baby  a  year  old 
was  sleeping  in  a  cradle. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  George  be- 
gan to  wish  the  woman  had  met  him  with 
tears  and  reproaches.  Anything  would  have 
been  better  than  this  apathy. 

"1  cannot  tell  you  how  I  regret  what  has—" 
he  commenced;  but  she  held  up  one  hand. 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  it.  Bill  is  dead.  I 
and  the  children  will  be  better  off  without 
him,  I  suppose,  but  I  loved  him  even  if  he 
was  ugly  to  me  when  he  was  drunk.  Talking 
about  it  won't  do  any  good. 

"No,  I  don't  blame  you,"  she  went  on 
after  a  little.  "I  s'pose  you  only  done  what 
auybody  would,  I— oh,  Bill,  Bill!" 

Her  unnatural  calm  gave  way,  and  she 
sobbed  violently.  After  a  time  she  grew  calm 
enough  to  talk  over  her  business  affairs  with 
George.  The  poor  home  was  her  own,  having 
come  to  her  from  her  parents.  George  gave 
her  a  sum  of  money  suificient  for  her  needs 
until  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  promised  her 
that  herself  and  children  should  not  suffer 
from  want. 

At  last  he  rose  to  go.  He  held  out  his  hand. 
"Only  God  knows  my  sorrow,  Mrs.  Kennedy. 


It  will  never  cease  to  hurt  me  to  think  that  1 
took  the  life  of  this  child's  father,"  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  dark  head  of  the  little  girl. 

"Don't  say  that,"  she  cried  out.  "The  girl 
is  Bill's  child,  the  very  image  of  him.  1 — oh, 
I  think  you  had  better  go!" 

George  hurried  away.  While  relieved  to 
find  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  bore  him  no  resent- 
ment, yet  he  could  not  but  be  depressed  by 
a  glimpse  of  her  narrow,  grief-laden  life. 

Arriving  in  Lamont,  he  left  his  team  at  the 
barn  where  he  procured  it  and  sat  out  for  the 
residence  of  the  Harts.  The  short,  autumnal 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  lights  began  to 
gleam  out  from  window's,  and  the  rising  wind 
moaned  like  some  living  creature  in  distress. 

The  bell  was  answered  by  a  new  girl,  who 
did  not  recognize  him.  When  George  asked 
for  Miss  Hart  she  lead  him  to  the  library 
and  went  in  search  of  Lilian. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  entered  the 
familiar  room.  The  gleaming  gas-lights,  the 
sparkle  of  the  open  fire,  the  scent  of  the  ear- 
nations  on  the  mantel — all  these  seemed  sweet 
to  him  after  his  sojourn  among  the  wretched 
surroundings  of  the  jail. 

A  few  moments  now  and  she  would  be  here. 
George  hardly  realized  all  he  was  staking  on 
Lilian's  fidelity  to  the  pledge  her  eyes  had 
given  him.  It  was  not  alone  man's  love  for 
woman  that  was  at  stake;  It  was  faith  In 
humanity. 

A  door  Into  the  back  parlor  was  ajar. 
George  had  heard  the  murmur  of  voices,  but 
he  had  been  too  engrossed  in  thought  to  heed 
it.  Suddenly  Lilian  spoke,  and  he  uncon- 
sciously bowed  his  head  to  listen. 

"I  expect  he  will  be  here  this  evening,  May, 
and  I'm  going  to  play  the  role  of  a  tender 
sympathizer.  He's  so  handsome  it  will  be 
fun  to  comfort  him.  He  would  have  proposed 
the  other  night  if  Stanley  hadn't  blundered 
in.  Of  course,  when  I  get  tired  I  can  get  out 
of  it  by  claiming  that  my  stern  parents  ob- 
ject. Oh,  George  Collins  is  such  an  innocent 
that  it's  been  lots  of  sport  leading  him  on, 
and  I  expect  this  last  scene  will  be  the  best 
of  all." 


Chapter  III. 

ADRIFT 

George  Collins  reeled  backward.  In  one 
moment  he  had  learned  that  the  girl  on 
whose  truth  and  sincerity  he  had  staked  his 
all  was  false.  Through  all  their  acquaintance 
she  had  been  amusing  herself  with  him,  lead- 
ing him  on  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  simply 
to  prove  her  power. 

He  knew  little  of  the  opposite  sex.  His 
memories  of  his  mother  were  sacred.  Growing 
up  without  near  female  relatives,  he  had  come 
to  regard  all  women  as  pure  and  true. 

For  one  moment  he  thought  of  silently  leav- 
ing the  house.  Then  he  threw  back  his  head 
proudly,  a  bitter  smile  curling  his  lips.  He 
would  meet  Lilian  Hart  on  her  own  ground. 

In  a  few  moments  her  step  sounded  at  the 
door.   George  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"Ah,  Miss  Hart,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  leave  Lamont  without  thanking  you  for  the 
delightful  time  you  have  given  me." 

Lilian  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  This 
was  not  the  greeting  she  had  expected. 

His  quick  eye  noted  her  dainty  evening 
dress  of  cream-white  wool  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbons.  In  the  lace  at  her  throat  an 
opal  gleamed,  and  rings  sparkled  on  her 
hands.  Yes,  she  was  beautiful,  but  false — 
as  was  all  the  world. 

She  reached  out  one  dimpled  hand  and 
caught  his  arm,  lifting  her  child-like  eyes  to 
his.  "You  poor  fellow!  How  pale  and  thin 
you  are!" 

He  laughed,  a  derisive,  ringing  laugh  which 
caused  Lilian  to  hastily  withdraw  her  hand. 

"Is  not  the  comedy  played  out,  Miss  Hart? 
I  may  not  be  an  apt  pupil,  but  still  I  have 
learned  a  valuable  lesson  while  In  Lamont.  I 
have  learned  that  friendship,  truth  and  honor 
are  myths.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
tell  you  that  I  unintentionally  overheard  the 
remarks  you  made  In  the  adjoining  room  con- 
cerning me.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have 
afforded  you  amusement." 

A  wave  of  hot  blood  flooded  her  face.  Yet 
so  well  was  ber  role  of  playing  a  part  mas- 
tered that  she  instantly  recovered  herself  and 
cried  out,  pleadingly: 

"You  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Collins.  Ah, 
you  can  never  know  all  I  have  suffered  on 
your  account!" 

Again  he  laughed,  and  this  time  something 
in  the  sound  made  the  girl  shudder. 

"You  play  your  part  well.  In  a  certain  way, 
Lilian  Hart,  I  loved  you,  or  rather  I  loved  the 
woman  I  thought  you  to  be.  Know  now  that 
I  despise  you.  I  would  rather  stand  here, 
facing  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  manslaugh- 
ter, than  to  have  your  sins  upon  my  soul.  1  • 
brought  a  poor  wretch  to  his  death,  acting 
from  the  motive  of  self-defense.  You  delib- 
erately slew  a  strong  man's  belief  in  woman's 
truth,  that  you  might  thereby  exercise  your 
skill  in  deceit  and  falsehood." 

She  had  grown  very  pale  as  he  hurried  on, 
flinging  the  hot  words  of  passion  at  her.  For 
one  moment  she  saw  her  conduct  from  his 
point  of  view.  Sinking  into  a  chair,  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  began  to 
cry.  George  bowed  and  left  the  house. 

On  the  steps  he  met  Lilian's  father.  The 
elder  man  paused  hesitatingly,  but  George 
took  the  initiative. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Hart.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  intruded  my  unwelcome  presence  into 
your  home.   The  offense  shall  not  be  repeated, 
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I  assure  you."  And  before  the  lawyer  could 
recover  from  his  astonishment  enough  to 
speak  George  was  out  of  the  yard. 

He  took  the  evening  train  for  Loyd,  arriving 
there  at  two  in  the  morning.  It  was  raining, 
but  be  set  out  to  walk  to  the  farm-house. 
-  When  Tim  Blake,  the  man  hired  by  George, 
rose  that  morning  he  advanced  to  the  front 
door  and  opened  it.  A  cry  broke  from  his 
lips  when  his  employer  got  up  from  the  top 
step,  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  him. 

"Land  sakes,  Mr.  George!  Where  did  you 
come  from?" 

"Prom  Lamont,  where  I've  had  the  honor  of 
spending  ten  days  in  jail  on  a  charge  of 
murder.   Did  you  know  that,  Tim?" 

The  honest  fellow  held  out  one  brawny 
hand.  "Indeed  and  I  knowed  it,  Mr.  George. 
If  I'd  had  them,  whoever  was  to  blame,  in 
my  clutches  I'd  have  choked  the  life  out  of 
'em  for  daring  to  say  such  a  thing.  I  tell 
you,  this  here  hull  neighborhood  has  been 
right  down  indignant.  I  say,  Mr.  George, 
what's  the  matter?" 

Mrs.  Blake,  a  plump  little  woman,  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kindness,  now  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Her  chestnut  hair  was 
still  uncombed,  and  she  deftly  fastened  the 
last  button  of  her  calico  dress  as  she  entered 
the  room.  . 

"Matter  indeed,  Tim  Blake!  Any  one  could 
see  with  half  an  eye  that  Mr.  George  is  wet 
and  cold.  You  get  off  his  shoes  this  minute, 
while  I  lay  out  some  dry  clothes  and  put 
on  the  coffee-pot.  I  haven't  even  time  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  George,  how  glad  I  am  to  have  you 
safe  at  home  again." 

George  was  too  worn  out  to  do  aught  but 
give  himself  unquestioningly  into  her  kindly 
hands.  In  half  an  hour  he  found  himself,  dry 
and  glowing  from  a  vigorous  rubbing  admin- 
istered by  Tim,  clothed  in  fresh  clothing  and 
tucked  awray  in  his  own  bed.  After  swallow- 
ing a  cup  of  hot  coffee  he  .at  once  fell  asleep. 

He  awoke  in  a  short  time,  shivering  with 
cold.  Mrs.  Blake  applied  hot  bricks  and 
blankets.  When  a  raging  fever  followed  the 
chill,  and  George  began  -to  rave  deliriously  of 
blood  and  falsehood,  she  promptly  dispatched 
her  husband  for  Mr.  Larr  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, the  family  physician  of  the  Collinses. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "He's  in  for  a 
run  of  fever.  There's  only  his  excellent  con- 
stitution and  your  nursing,  Mrs.  Blake,  in  his 
favor." 

For  three  weeks  the  fever  ran  its  course. 
All  of  George  Collins'  college  days  and  the 
glad,  care-free  life  which  had  preceded  them 
seemed  gone  from  his  fever-crazed  mind.  It 
was  only  of  the  events  of  his  stay  at  Lamont 
that  he  raved. 

He  came  slowly  back  to  consciousness  of 
his  .  surroundings.  The  olden  buoyant  light 
was  gone  from  his  eyes;  it  was  an  embittered 
man  who  rose  from  that  bed  of  suffering.  He 
was  grateful  for  the  kindly  ministrations  of 
the  Blakes,  as  well  as  for  the  many  assur- 
ances of  interest  which  he  received  from  the 
old  friends  of  his  parents,  but  his  joy  in  life 
was  gone. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  talk  of  business 
he  instructed  Mr.  Larr  to  write  the  Harts, 
formally  withdrawing  his  case  from  their 
hands  and  asking  them  to  send  a  bill  for  the 
services  they  had  rendered. 

Mr. .Larr  advised  a  more  moderate  course, 
but  George  was  firm,  so  the  letter  was  written 
and  forwarded.  It  was  answered  promptly 
by  Stanley. 

This  epistle  was  a  bitter,  angry  one.  He 
accused  George  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
old  friendship  to  not  only  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  his  father,  but  also  to  injure  their 
professional  standing  in  the  town,  and  to 
insult  his  sister.  A  bill  for  a  most  exorbitant 
amount  was  inclosed. 

No  better  proof  of  the  change  wrought  In 
the  nature  of  George  Collins  could  be  given 
than  a  description  of  the  way  he  received 
this  letter.  He  knew  that  while  Kennedy's 
tragical  death  might  have  influenced  the  elec- 
tion, this  would  not  have  been  so  had 
not  the  Harts  themselves -been  in  the  habit 
of  using  unscrupulous  means  to  bring  about 
the  ends  they  desired.  He  regretted  this,  for 
he  was  conscious  of  a  wish  to  inflict  some 
Injury  upon  them.  As  for  Lilian,  he  smiled 
derisively  over  the  reference  to  her. 

Sitting  propped  up  in  bed,  he  answered  the 
letter  with  his  own  hand.  He  wrote  briefly, 
but  bitterly,  stating  he  did  not  consider  the 
bill  large,  "as  I  suppose  it  includes  my  board 
for  the  three  weeks  I  was  an  inmate  of  your 
home,"  he  concluded,  and  inclosed  a  check 
for  the  amount. 

He  folded  the  letter.  Then  he  hesitated. 
Should  he  send  it,  coarse  and  vindictive  as 
Stanley's  own?  George  Collins'  good  angel 
was  pleading  with  him.  He  looked  out 
through  the  long  muslin  curtains  of  the  west- 
ern window  to  where  the  setting  sun  was 
peering  from  out  the  dull  gray  clouds  and 
dyeing  their  edges  blood-red.  It  was  as  if 
this  act  would  forever  close  the  door  upon  the 
noble,  useful  manhood  to  which  he  had  so 
confidently  looked  forward. 

He  compressed  his  lips.  "I  must  take  the 
world  as  I  find  it,"  he  said,  unconsciously 
speaking  aloud.  "There  is  no  way  to  fight 
a  man  like  Stanley  Hart  save  with  his  own 
weapons." 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Larr  began  to  talk  to 
George  concerning  his  defense  for  the  coming 
trial.  The  young  man  manifested  an  indiffer- 
ence which  surprised  his  old  friend. 

"If  I  thought  the  penalty  would  be  solitary 


confinement  for  life  I  believe  I  would  as  soon 
they  would  find  me  guilty,"  he  said,  despon- 
dently. "Perhaps  that  sentence  would  ease  my 
conscience  a  little.  I  can  never  forget  that 
the  blood  of  Kennedy  is  really  upon  my 
hands." 

"Nonsense,"  Mr.  Larr  said,  brusquely.  "I 
do  hope,  George,  you  are  not  going  to  let 
this  ruin  your  life.  I  had  a  letter  from  Judge 
Harmon  this  morning.  He  says  the  Harts  are 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  about  your 
conviction.  Doing  it  slyly,  as  they  know  it 
would  bring  upon  them  the  contempt  of  the 
better  class  of  people." 

"Ah,  that's  what  they  are  doing,  Is  it?"  And 
George  sat  bolt  upright,  a  dangerous  gleam 
in  his  eyes. 

"Yes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Defeat  them.  Will  you  go  down  to  Lamont 
next  week  and  employ  the  best  talent  in  the 
state  to  help  you?" 

"Of  course  I  will,  my  boy.  I  am  sure  no 
jury  could  be  found  to  convict  you." 

Prom  that  time  George  evinced  a  feverish 
eagerness  regarding  the  matter.  It  was  not 
that  his  liberty  might  be  at  stake,  it  was  that 
he  was  pitted  against  the  Harts. 

The  trial  was  to  take  place  the  second 
week  in  January.  George  was  still  weak  from 
his  illness  when  he  reached  Lamont.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  little  interest  manifested 
in  the  affair.  Bill  Kennedy's  friends  were 
not  influential,  and  the  general  public  had  al- 
most forgotten  his  existence.  Stanley  Hart 
had  made  the  grave  mistake  of  accepting  a 
position  on  the  counsel  of  the  prosecution. 
This  worked  in  George's  favor,  many  being 
Indignant  that  the  Harts  should  thus  prove 
their  falseness  to  the  man  whose  friend  they 
had  claimed  to  be. 

The  trial  was  a  long  one,  as  there  were 
many  witnesses  to  be  examined.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  how  William  Kennedy  came  to 
his  death,  but  as  to  whether  George  Collins 
should  be  punished  for  the  blow  struck  in 
self-defense.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
second  week  that  the  day  came  when  the 
jury  received  their  charge  and  went  out  to 
decide  upon  a  verdict.  This  was  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  court  adjourned  in  a  short 
time. 

When  George  re-entered  the  court-room  he 
found  that  it  was  crowded.  He  glanced 
around  as  he  took  his  place.  The  next  instant 
every  nerve  in  his  body  was  tingling,  and  he 
retained  his  outward  composure  only  by  a 
strong  effort  of  will.  Directly  before  him  sat 
Lilian  Hart. 

After  a  moment  he  again  looked  at  her,  this 
time  meeting  her  eyes  with  as  unconcerned  a 
gaze  as  if  they  were  strangers.  Lilian  was 
looking  her  best,  her  eyes  shining  and  a  soft 
flush  staining  her  cheek,  She  wore  a  suit  of 
cadet-blue  flannel  trimmed  with  the  fur  of 
the  silver  fox.  A  fur  cap  was  on  her  head, 
and  a  cluster  of  English  violets  on  the  lapel 
of  her  jacket. 

Who  was  that  sitting  near  her?  Bending 
forward  slightly,  he  saw  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Kennedy.   She  had  not  been  present  before. 

"The  woman  who  ruined  my  life  and  the 
woman  whose  life  I  ruined,"  he  thought.  "It 
is  well  that  they  sit  side  by  side." 

He  saw  that  Mrs.  Kennedy's  face  was  less 
thin  and  pinched  by  want.  Her  cheap  mourn- 
ing gave  her  a  faint  dignity,  and  the  look 
she  gave  him  was  not  an  unfriendly  one. 

"I  don't  believe  she  cherishes  the  least  ill- 
will  toward  me,"  George  went  on  to  himself. 
"Queer,  too.  She  loved  that  brute;  loved 
him,  I  suppose,  because  he  had  once  pre- 
tended to  love  her,  and  was  the  father  of  her 
children.  It  seems  a  woman  can  be  true, 
although  I  am  sure  such  cases  are  rare." 

Time  passed  on,  and  still  the  jury  delayed 
their  coming.  Without  the  snow  was  falling, 
the  steady  descent  of  the  flakes  darkening  the 
windows. 

What  were  they  deciding?  Whether  he 
was  to  leave  the  room  a  free  man,  or  whether 
he  was  to  spend  many  months  in  a  prison 
cell?  Free!  Would  he  ever  be  free  from  the 
sense  of  guilt  which  oppressed  him?  He 
drew  one  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  sight  of  blood. 

Then  there  crossed  his  mind  a  memory  of 
the  moonlight  night  but  a  short  time  ago, 
when  he  had  strolled  on  the  college  campus 
with  Stanley  Hart,  and  talked  hopefully  of  a 
future  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  Could 
he  be  the  same  person?  A  pang  of  intense 
pain  pierced  his  heart.  A  mist  seemed  to  fold 
about  him,  and  through  it  he  saw  only  the 
rose-tinted  face  of  Lilian  Hart  and  the  care- 
worn and  faded  one  of  Hester  Kennedy. 

He  was  roused  by  a  slight  commotion. 
Turning  around  he  saw  the  jury  filing  into 
the  room. 

In  unbroken  silence  they  took  their  places. 
George  was  very  quiet,  his  well-schooled  face 
giving  no  hint  of  the  storm  within.  He  heard 
the  question  and  answer  as  to  the  readiness 
of  the  verdict,  and  saw  the  foreman  rise  to 
announce  his  fate. 

"Do  you  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty 
or  not  guilty?" 

[TO  BE  CONTUfXTBD] 

BOER  NAMES 

Kopje— A  hillock,  or  piece  of  rising  ground 
—is  neither  kop-jay  nor  kop-jee,  but  koppy. 
Berg  is  mountain,  the  plural  being  formed  by 
the  addition  of  "en"  after  the  "g."  A  drift 
is  a  ford,  and  a  dorp  a  town  or  village.  Thus 
we  have  Krugersdorp,  Leydsdorp.— Selected. 


THE  OLD  BOOKS 

They  are  gray  with  the  gray  of  ages, 

Borrowed,  and  begged,  aud  sold; 
Thumb-marked  of  saints  and  sages 

In  the  scholarly  days  of  old. 
Rose-leaves  pressed  for  a  lover 

Rest  in  their  pages  dim, 
Though  silent  centuries  cover 

All  that  is  left  of  him. 

And  I  feel,  in  the  library's  shadows, 

With  this  ghostly  company, 
The  breath  of  forgotten  meadows, 

And  the  centuries  over  me ! 
And  when  twilight  bells  are  calling— 

When  the  day  with  its  strifes  is  o'er— 
There  are  ghostly  footsteps  falling 

Faint  on  the  library  floor. 

Singers,  and  saints,  and  sages— 

In  the  fame  of  a  name  we  trust, 
But  time  will  cover  our  pages, 

As  even  our  tombs,  with  dust. 
For  here,  In  the  library's  shadows, 

Where  the  famed  and  tameless  be, 
I  roam  in  forgotten  meadows,  . 
i    With  the  centuries  over  me ! 

—The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

There  were  only  seven  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  by  the  Federal  census  of  1890  had 
more  than  400,000  inhabitants— New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis, 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  in  the  order  named. 
Since  the  census  of  1890  Brooklyn  has  been 
absorbed  into  Greater  New  York,  the  boun- 
daries of  Chicago  have  been  enlarged,  and  the 
growth  in  population  of  other  American  cities 
has  not  been  so  uniform  as  to  make  it  prob- 
able that  each  will  retain  the  position  it  held 
In  the  census  of  ten  years  ago. 

New  York,  which  is  now  a  city  of  3,600,000, 
will,  of  course,  remain  at  the  head,  and  so  far 
at  the  head  that  any  serious  thought  of  actual 
rivalry  from  any  other  city  may  be  dismissed. 
Chicago  has  now  a  "claimed  population"  of 
1,800,000,  or  700,000  more  than  it  had  in  the 
last  Federal  census,  and  one  half  as  large  as 
the  present  population  of  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  which  long  enjoyed  distinction 
as  the  greatest  city  of  the  country  territori- 
ally, has  forfeited  that  position  since  the  last 
United  States  census,  New  York  having  an 
area  of  more  than  300  square  miles.  Chicago 
of  188,  and  Philadelphia  of  only  130.  The  po- 
sition of  fourth  city  on  the  list  among  Amer- 
ican municipalities,  formerly  occupied  by 
Brooklyn,  cannot  be  fixed  hi  advance  of  the 
official  census  in  June.  Two  cities  expect  it, 
Baltimore  and  St.  Louis.  By  the  census  of 
1890  the  population  of  St.  Louis  was  450,000, 
and  of  Baltimore  434,000.  St.  Louis  is  now 
claiming  623,000,  and  Baltimore  626,000. 

Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  rival  cities 
as  to  fourth  and  fifth  places  in  the  census 
of  1900,  Boston  is  secure  of  sixth  place,  with 
a  population  of  550,000,  the  other  important 
cities  being  San  Francisco,  with  a  claimed 
population  .  of  350,000;  Cincinnati,  400,000; 
Cleveland,  400,000;  Buffalo,  400,000;  Pittsburg, 
325,000;  New  Orleans,  300,000;  Detroit,  250,- 
000;  Washington,  250,000;  Milwaukee,  250,000; 
Newark,  250,000;  Louisville,  225,000;  St.  Paul, 
200,000;  Denver,  160,000;  Minneapolis,  200,000; 
Indianapolis,  200,000— or  nearly' that.— Collier's 
Weekly. 

NATIONAL  EMBLEMS 

"The  national  emblems  of  the  different 
countries  were  chosen  on  account  of  some 
tradition  or  legend  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  "Ladies  Home  Journal." 

"The  rose,  the  emblem  of  England,  was 
adopted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
completion  of  the  'Wars  of  the  Roses,'  and  the 
union  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  aud  York 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth 
of  York,  it  is  stated,  a  rose-tree  growing  in 
the  grounds,  of  a  certain  monastery  in  Wilt- 
shire, England,  which  had  previously  pro- 
duced roses  both  red  and  white,,  began  to 
bear  roses  whose  petals  were  variegated  red 
and  white,  which  variety  has  since  been 
called  the  'York  and  Lancaster'  rose. 

"Of  several  legends  regarding  the  love  of 
the  Scotch  people  for  the  thistle  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  interesting:  The  Danes  are 
said  to  have  been  creeping  silently  one  night 
toward  the  Scotch  camp,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  an  attack  at  midnight  upon  an  en- 
emy was  considered  as  a  most  dishonorable 
act,  when  one  of  the  soldiers  set  his  bare  feet 
upon  a  thistle.  Forgetting  himself,  he  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  which  roused  the  Scotch  sleepers, 
who  immediately  fell  upon  their  enemies, 
routing  them  completely. 

"The  small,  three-leaved  clover,  or  sham- 
rock, was,  it  is  alleged,  made  use  of  by  Saint 
Patrick,  Ireland's  patron  saint,  to  illustrate 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  thus  became 
the  symbol  of  the  Irish  people. 

"There  is  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  the  leek  by  the  Welsh, 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  Britons  were  un- 
der the  command  of  King  Cadwalader,  Saint 
David  commanded  that  each  soldier  should 
have  a  leek  in  his  bonnet.  As  they  defeated 
the  Saxons  upon  that  day  they  have  adopted 
the  habit  of  wearing  the  leek  on  the  recur- 
rence of  the  anniversary  of  the  conflict. 

"As  the  Greeks  were  fabled  to  have  orig- 
inated in  Ionia,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the 
violet  (Greek  lion),  which  was  thought  by 


them  to  be  a  talisman  against  evil,  should  be 
selected  as  their  distinctive  flower.  Modern 
Greece  has  no  emblematic  flower.  The  olive 
figured  largely  in  the  celebrations  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  while  to-day  victors  In  the 
Olympian  games  are  crowned  with  laurel. 

"Italy  has  adopted  no  floral  emblem,  al- 
though the  love  of  the  people  for  Queen  Mar- 
garet has  made  the  flower  of  that  name  a 
general  favorite  with  the  Italians. 

"Neither  Germany  nor  Prussia  claim  any 
flower  as  an  emblem.  The  oak-tree  is  the 
favorite  tree  of  Germany,  as  it  is  thought  to 
symbolize  the  strong,  rugged  German  char- 
acter. William  I.  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  blue  corn-flower,  which  has  made  it  pop- 
ular with  the  German  people. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  edelweiss  is  the 
distinctive  flower  of  Switzerland,  but  as  it  is 
found  in  other  localities  it  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  that  title.  The  Alpine  rose,  although 
not  found  at  so  high  an  altitude,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  distinctively  Swiss. 

"The  fleur-de-lis,  or  iris,  is  the  heraldic  de- 
vice of  the  Bourbons  and  of  France,  and  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  pomegranate  appears  on  the  national  es- 
cutcheon of  Spain.  The  lotus  of  the  Nile, 
which  appears  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  is 
the  emblem  of  that  country.  The  maple-leaf 
is  the  emblem  of  Canada."— Tribune. 

4. 

THE  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE 

The  expansion  of  mail  service  by  rail  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  facts  that  in  the  year  1834 
there  were  75  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  on  which  mails  were  carried,  and  now 
there  are  174,777.  Of  mail  of  all  classes  dis- 
tributed by  railway  postal-clerks  there  were 
in  1898  12,225,706,220  pieces  of  second-class 
mail  (newspapers).  There  were  in  1898,  not 
including  free  in  country,  336,126,338  pounds. 
Each  of  the  pieces  is,  of  course,  handled  sev- 
eral times;  nevertheless  the  vast  number  rep- 
resents actual  work. 

But  the  functions  of  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice are  not  confined  to  the  control  of  its  own 
employees,  for  all  post-offices  receive  their 
instructions  from  the  officers  of  this  service 
in  regard  to  the  making  up  and  dispatch  of 
mail,  and  as  to  the  time  it  should  be  sent  and 
by  what  routes. 

The  railway  mail  service  is  the  medium  of 
practically  all  business  with  the  railway  com- 
panies except  financial. 

This  vast  business  comes  first,  of  course, 
under  the  control  of  the  postmaster-general, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  who,  in  his 
career  as  an  active  journalist  and  manager, 
has  had  occasion  to  know  somewhat  of  the 
railway  mail  service,  and  none  the  less  so 
now  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  whole  postal 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

Next  to  the  postmaster-general  in  the  -line 
of  the  railway  mail  service  comes  the  Hon. 
W.  Shellenberger,  who  has  charge  of  all  trans- 
portation, whether  by  dog-sled  or  reindeer  in 
Alaska,  in  saddle-bags  on  mules  among  mln- 
iug-camps,  or  by  stage-coach,  or  by  steam- 
boats or  fast  express-trains.  Mr.  Shellenber- 
ger came  to  his  post  with  a  large  experience 
gained  in  Congress  and  otherwise,  which  has 
doubtless  contributed  irk  no  small  degree  to 
his  successful  work. 

The  management  of  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat service  devolves  upon  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  railway  mail  service,  Captain 
James  E.  White,  a  wounded  veteran  of  the 
army,  and  a  veteran  of  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice, through  which  he  has  worked  his  way 
from  the  ranks.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  future  has  in  store  for  this  great  ser- 
vice a  career  no  less  prosperous  than  the  past. 
—Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 

4. 

FORENOON  AND  AFTERNOON 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation,  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  that  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  as  to  daylight,  are  of  unequal 
length.  Along  in  later  autumn  the  shortness 
of  the  afternoons  is  very  noticeable,  and  the 
shortness  of  forenoons  along  in  later  winter. 
Whatever  makes  common  facts  more  intelli- 
gible adds  to  the  general  intelligence  and  to 
the  general  good.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the 
following  brief  statements  are  made. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  sun 
requires  just  as  much  time  to  go  from  the 
eastern  horizon  to  the  midday  meridian  as  to 
go  from  that  meridian  to  the  western  horizon. 
But,  strange  to  say,  there  are  but  four  days 
during  the  whole  year  in  which  the  sun 
reaches  the  midday  meridian  at  just  twelve 
o'clock.  The  true  noon-point  varies  from 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  to  about  sixteen 
minutes  after  twelve  o'clock.  These  exT 
treme  points  in  one  set  of  variations  fall  In 
the  first  week  of  November  and  in  the  second 
week  of  February,  not  to  designate  exact 
days  for  years  in  general.  The  calendars  show 
that  in  the  latitude  of  Saratoga  (essentially 
Boston  latitude),  on  November  3,  1898,  the  sun 
rose  at  6:30  and  set  at  5:00  o'clock,  thereby 
making  the  forenoon  a  half  hour  longer  than 
the  afternoon.  On  that  day  the  sun  reached 
the  meridian  at  11:45.  On  February  13,  1899, 
the  sun  rose  at  just  7:00  o'clock  and  set  at 
5:30,  thereby  making  the  afternoon  a  half 
hour  longer  than  the  forenoon,  and  on  this 
day  the  sun  reached  the  midday  meridian  at 
12:15.  These  are  facts  plainly  open  to  gen- 
eral view,  and  therefore  need  no  verifying.— 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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THE  FARM  AISO  FIRBSIDB 


March  15,  1900 


There  is  no  other 
Seed  Catalogue 
so  helpful 

in  plain,  practical  bints  as 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual 

It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  all  the  best 
Seeds  that  Grow,  including  rare  "New  Cre- 
ations" which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  It 
also  offers  useful  new  Leaflets  and  two 
'•  Vest-Pocket  Guides  to  Culture,"  all  given 
FREE. 

d3f  Write  for  the  Catalogue  TO=DAY! 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


gnu 


Yon  can  save  money  by  buying  your  woven  wire  fence 
from  us. 

W  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
At  Wholesale  Prices* 

We  use  only  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire,  eU  galvan- 
ized; no  small  wires  used;  it's  all  interwoveu;  thestayl 
can't  slip.  Write  to-day  for  circulnre  and  prices. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  116  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III 


li  Would  Look  Better! 


■i-/o  -'-  ovov  ifiniinn!  ini  if  ;■;  tmr\ 
5  &&\lq&  irn  ii'BTnTjrpVk  if. 

SlITi     III  II   .0  !'  Mi)  0  j    (]  r-  i,  l; 
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More  homelike,  if  your  lawn  were  neatly  fenced.  This 
HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE  3 

with  steel  posts  is  most  durable,  handsome  ana 

cheap.  Look  into  the  matter,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M'F'O.  CO..  BOX  26  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 
Or  Boom  SO,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

35  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INO.,  U  S.  A 


CRESCENT  EEIVCE 

will  last  a  lifetime.  Composed  of  all  large  wires  and 
steel  stays.  Catalogue  and  prices  free.  Address 

THE  C.  M.  FENCE  STAY  CO.,  11  Canal  St.,  Covington,  Ohio. 

BE  A  BEE  KEEPER. 

Fascinating  and  profitable  occupation.  Our  fciemi- 
llonthly  Magazine, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

tells  all  about  It,  bo  that  beginners  understand  how  to  handle  beta 
and  make  money.  Sample  copy  and  books  on  Bee  Culture  and  cata- 
logue of  all  Bee  Supplies  free  If  you  mention  this  paper.  We  an* 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  everything  tor  bee  keepers, 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  So  matter;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a.. . 

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better, 

Burer  aud  will  keep  longer. 
on't  buy  until  you  Kct  (*ur  I'Hlalusiie. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  lit.  Gllead,  Ohio 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It  takes  all  the  cream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  fool  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour's  time.    Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  halfas  much.  Fori 
I  cow  up  to  40.    Can't  get  out  of  order.    No  experience 
necessary.    Prices,  $5.  to  $1 1.    Free  catalogue  and  testi- 
I  menials.   Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
Aquatic  Cream  Jsep'lur  Co.,  125  Factory  Sq..  Water-town,  N.Y. 


FENCING  MACHINES 

$5,  $10  and  $15 

Delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

EUREKA  FENCE  M'F'O.  CO.. 
Box  27,  Richmond,  Iod. 


;pENGEZ5zm 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  I 
Half  cost  of  Netting: 
Requires  few  posts,  no.  — ■  .»»  —  ■, 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y  y  y  y  /~x_ 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  /  \  v  v/v 
KANSAS  STEEL  &  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Fence  Hlacuine 


That 

— ^  r  weaves 

w  to  100  roda  per  day  ont  of  barb, 
cable,  crimped,  coiled  or  smooth 
vire.  Machines  Ouaranteed.  Cats- 
ogue  Free.  HooBier  Boy  Fence 
'o  .  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Pept.  28. 


1900  FERRETS  for  sale 
l£d\r\r  Small,  medium  and 

large  sized;  some  trained;  first- 
class  stock.   New  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP 
Rochester,  Lorain  County,  Ohio 


NATURE'S  MIRACLE 

He  who  loves  not  a  noble  tree 
No  fellowship  may  claim  from  me. 

Deep  In  the  earth  its  great  roots  spread, 
But  heaven's  own  blue  surrounds  Its  head. 

It  holds  the  joy  of  summer  morn, 
The  strength  of  winter's  wildest  born. 

God's  birds  find  shelter  in  its  arms, 
Secure  from  everything  that  harms. 

It  bows  when  south  wiuds  wander  past, 
But  breasts  unharmed  the  fiercest  blast. 

"lis  Nature's  miracle  to  me, 
Her  fairest  work — a  noble  tree. 

—Ninette  M.  Lowater,  in  New  York  Sun. 


SWEDISH  CUSTOMS 

"The  Latin  race,"  says  a  celebrated  author,  "is 
feminine,  even  in  its  men— and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  masculine,  even  in  its  women."  In  fact, 
the  men  of  the  Latin  race  are  as  nervous,  impres- 
sionable, changeable  and  bright  as  women.  Their 
manners,  also,  are  as  insinuating  as  woman's,  and 
they  can  talk  brightly  even  when  they  have  noth- 
ing to  talk  about.  But,  as  a  strange  contrast  to 
these  peculiarities,  the  Latin  is  a  materialist,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  an  idealist.  The  Latin  considers 
life  as  a  passage  of  material  pleasures ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  considers  it  as  a  school,  with  duty  for 
schoolmaster.  There  are  exceptions  to  these 
rules,  we  know,  but  these  are  the  rules  which 
distinguish  the  characteristics  of  both  races. 

The  Swedes,  though  not  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  may  be  included  within  its  limit,  and  some 
of  their  customs  deserve  mention.  For  instance, 
when  there  is  a  wedding  the  bridegroom  carries 
a  whip  in  his  hand,  as  a  sign  of  his  authority  in 
the  domestic  circle.  If  there  is  even  a  whisper 
of  scandal  against  the  bride  she  cannot  wear  the 
virginal  wreath  of  orange-blossoms.  The  way  a 
peasant  bride  is  adorned  in  Sweden  is  curious. 
All  her  friends  lend  her  jewels,  etc.,  which  they 
hang  on  her  head,  neck,  arms,  hands,  bodice, 
shoes,  etc.  Then  a  silver  ring  is  placed  in  one 
shoe,  and  this  becomes  the  property  of  the  boy 
who  Is  allowed  the  honor  of  taking  off  the  bride's 
shoes  at  night  before  the  guests  separate,  and 
then  a  perfect  fight  takes  place  between  the  mar- 
ried guests  and  those  who  are  not  married,  who 
surround  the  bride  to  prevent  the  bridegroom 
taking  the  bride,  which,  of  course,  he  eventually 
does,  and  then  runs  away  with  her  like  the  "con- 
quering hero  that  he  is."  A  Swedish  wedding 
usually  lasts  several  days,  and  among  the  many 
ceremonies  is  the  planting  of  a  fir-tree  in  memory 
of  the  day.  A  Swedish  peasant  rarely  marries  a 
girl  not  of  his  own  place. 

The  Swedish  peasant  is  simple,  affectionate, 
courteous,  hospitable  and  cheerful.  The  women's 
dress  consists  usually  of  a  yellow  woolen  skirt, 
and  an  overgown  of  white  cloth  fastened  at 
the  back  with  black.  A  black  collar  encircles  the 
neck,  and  a  red  apron  covers  the  front  of  the  skirt. 
A  white  cloth  fichu  is  draped  on  the  head.  The 
gala  dress  is  richer  in  colors,  and  a  red  embroi- 
dered belt  is  worn  around  the  waist.  Married 
and  single  women  dress  alike.  A  Swedish  peas- 
ant's house  consists  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
and  a  baking-oven,  and  the  whole  made  of  trunks 
of  trees.  The  roof  is  made  of  branches  of  trees 
covered  with  mud.  There  are  no  bells  or  knockers 
to  the  door ;  every  one  goes  in  freely,  without  ask- 
ing permission.  The  first  room  that  is  entered  is 
the  sitting-room  and  dining-room,  and  sometimes 
it  is  also  used  as  a  bedroom.  The  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  large  wooden  table,  chairs  and  several 
little  sofas,  which,  joined  together,  serve  as  beds 
when  needed.  A  large  clock  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  room,  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  branches  of  fir-trees.  There 
is  also  a  large  fireplace,  and  when  the  fire  is  alight 
no  candles  are  used.  Next  to  this  room  is  a  sec- 
ond room,  used  only  for  sleeping  and  for  hanging 
up  the  family's  wearing-apparel.  Nearly  every 
peasant's  house  has  a  little  garden  in  which  to 
grow  cabbage,  carrots,  apples,  etc.  Trees,  how- 
ever, are  rare  in  Sweden,  especially  in  the  north. 
Open  fields  are  considered  more  beautiful  than 
forests.  Swedish  peasants  live  on  brown  bread, 
cheese,  butter  and  salt  beef  and  mutton.  They  do 
not  like  fresh  meat  or  vegetables  or  potatoes- 
Their  drink  is  light,  home-made  beer.  They  some- 
times drink  coffee,  but  only  fashionable  people 
drink  tea.  As  in  Ireland,  the  family  pig  often 
shares  the  bedroom  with  his  master.  Doors  and 
windows  are  rarely  open,  even  in  summer-time, 
and  the  people  rarely  undress  on  going  to  bed. 
They  wash  only  once  a  week,  on  Saturday  night. 

Like  all  ignorant  people  of  every  country,  the 
Swedish  poor  are  very  superstitious,  especially  in 
illness.  For  instance,  corns  are  cured  by  some 
one  telling  the  sufferer  that  some  one  is  dead. 
The  friend  says,  "So-aud-So  is  dead."  "And  my 
corns  are  dead!"  says  the  sufferer.  This  must  be 
repeated  three  times.  If  any  one  complains  of 
any  pain,  and  some  one  says,  "It's  a  lie!"  the 
pain  disappears  at  once.  Spitting  is  supposed  to 
keep  away  evil  spirits,  witchcraft  and  ghosts. 
The  first  time  an  unmarried  man  stands  godfather 
to  a  baby  it  must  be  a  girl,  and  the  first  time  a 
girl  stands  godmother  to  a  child  it  must  be  a  boy, 
otherwise  she  will  never  marry.  The  water  which 
serves  for  the  baptism  is  carefully  kept,  to  be 
used  in  several  illnesses.  Nowhere  is  the  love  for 
children  so  great  as  In  Sweden  and  Norway, 
especially  in  Norway.— New  York  Tribune. 

i 

LOW  RATE  HOME  SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain Route  are  now  running  a  series  of  excursions 
to  the  West  and  Southwest,  tickets  on  sale  March 
6th  and  20th,  April  3d  and  17th,  at  very  low  rates. 
Maps,  folders,  time-cards  and  illustrated  pam- 
phlets on  the  various  states  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation to  H.  C.  Townsend,  G.  P.  and  T.  Agent, 
St.  Louis. 
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I0ME  CIRCLE 

Estey  Organs  furnish  the  best  music 
because  of  the  way  they  stay  in  tune 
and  because  of  the  way  they  wear. 
The  world's  greatest  musicians  . 
have  endorsed  them,  A 


ESTEY 


Stead  for  Catalogue. 
ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.- 
BRATTLE  BORO 

VT.  . 


\  BEAUTIFUL  CHINA  DINNER  SET  FOR  20  CENTS 


W  W  f  \  11T  20  cents  will  buy  a  handsome  DINNER  or  TOILET  SET.  By  our  coupon  system  you  pay  20 
H  8  H  Vv    eents.  aut'  receive  a  book  containing  five  coupons,  which  you  dispose  of  to  your  friends.  This 
1 1#  entitles  you  to  a  Dinner  or  Toilet  Set  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  any  86.00  or  88.00  set  on  the 

market.  The  above  cut  represents  the  Dinner  Set-  The  dishes  are  full  size,  hand-painted  In 
three  colors,  artistically  traced  in  gold.  The  Toilet  Set  contains  twelve  pieces,  with  a  fancy  jar  aud  very 
beautiful  decorations.  Send  us  twenty  cents  and  the  names  of  women  friends.  One  thousand  sets  shipped 
within  the  last  sixty  days.   U.   S.  CH1XA   CO.,  104  2nd  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio 


BE  A  MONEY-MAKER  — $30 


A  WEEK 
SURE 

GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATING— NEW,  QUICK  PROCESS 

Hit.  REED  MADE  888  FIRST  3  DAYS.  Mr.  Cox  writes :  "  Get  all  I  can  do.  Plate  30  sets  a  day. 
Elegant  business."  Mr.  Woodward  earns  §170  a  month.  Agents  all  making  money.  So  can  you. 

(*ent*  or  Ladles,  you  cud  positively  make  go  to  $1  5  a  day.  at  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  nsingand  selling  Prof.  Llruy's  Platers.  Unequaled  for  plating  watches,  jewelry,  table- 
ware, bicycles,  ah  metal  goods.    H navy  plate.    Warranted.   No  experience  necessary. 

LfcT  CS  STAR*  VOL'-  IN  Hl  siXFSS.  We  do  plating  ourselves.  Have  experience.  Manufacture 
the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes  and  materials.  All  sizes  complete.  Heady 
for  work  when  received.   Guaranteed.   New  modern  methods. 

WE  TEACH  YOE  the  art  furnish  recipes,  formulas  ami  trade  secrets  FREE.   Failure  Impossible. 
THE  ROYAL,  OUR  new  dipping  PROCESS.   Quick.    Easy.   Latest  method.   Goods  dipped  in  melted  metal,  taken 
out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant  plate,  rt  aily  to  deliver.   Thick  plate  every  time.  Guaranteed  5  to  10  year*. 
A  hjT  plates  from  200  to  SOO  pieces  tableware  daily.    No  polishing,  iri  lndliii;  or  work  necessary. 

DK.11A.ND  FOR  platim;  Is  ENOKJiOFS.  Every  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  have  goods  plated 
instead  of  buying  new.  It's  cheaper  and  better.  You  will  not  need  to  canvass.  Our  agents 
have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  People  bring  it.  You  can  hire  boys  cheap  to  do  your  plating, 
the  same  as  we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.  Keplating  is  honest  and 
legitimate.  Customers  always  delighted,  weahean  old  isl  AULisiiEDHii.il.  Been  in  busi- ( 
ness  for  years.   Know  what  is  required.   Our  customers  have  the  beneflt  of  our  experience. 

HE  A  he  responsible  und  Guarantee  Every  thine.   Reader,  here  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  j 
to  go  in  bnsiness  for  yourself,   we  start  VOL".   Now  Is  the  time  to  make  money. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.   Our  New  Plan,  Samples,  Testimonials  and  Circulars  FREE.  Don't! 
wait.  Send  ns  your  name  anyway.  Address 

GRAY  &  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  158  MIAMI  BTJIL1HNG,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


1  This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  semi  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling- \yz  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  aud  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


FULL  VALUE  FOR  THE  MONEY 

Yon  are  entitled  to  that.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  too  should  get  the 
best  poods  for  the  money,  but  also  thatyoushouid  be  saved  theadded 
expense  of  agent's  commissions,  dealer's 
profits,  salesmen's  expenses,  etc.  We  save 
you  all  this  by  selling  you  direct  from/ 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  v 
We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  selling 
vehicles  and  harness  to  the 
consumer  exclusively. 
We  make  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness.  We  ship  anywhere 
for  examination  and  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery. Send  your  name  on  a  postal 
curd  for 

Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AMD  HARNESS  MANFO.  CO..  ELKHART.  INDIANA. 


No.  816 — Two-spring,  Carrift»e,  with  aide  curtains, 
Storm  apron,  sun  shade,  lamp*,  fenders,  pole  or  shafts, 
Price,  |C5 ;  same  as  sells  for  ??5  to  830  more. 


No.  10  (>— Double 
Harness.  Price,  full  n-ckel 
tnmmed,  $18.75;  U  good  a* 
retails  for  $28. 


10,000 


FARMERS 
WANTED 


To  put  up  our  Barn  Door  Hangers, 
Hay-Carriers,  Hay-Slings,  Etc. 
THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  IT. 

THE  "LOUDEN  GOODS 

have  no  equal  and  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  every- 
thing  else    Don't  waste  time  on  something  out  of  date, 
but  write  at  once  for  Booklet  of  the  latest  and  best.  Also  how  to  build  hay-barns 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Division  B, 


NO 

EQUAL 

etc.  Address 

FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


FREE 


SILK  DRESS 


Here  is  an  honest  advertisement.  No  beating  around  the 
bush  You  can  get  full  lO  to  15  yards  of  beautiful  silk.  Black,  brown  .bine,  green  orpmk.  in 
light  or  dark  sh  ades,  and  a  beautiful  mercury  diamond  breastpin  for  sehiiut  our  remeaies. 
We  ta  k  i>l.;in  Enc-lishi'  euaraiitcc  to  do  exactly  as  we  say.  We  don  ta-kacent.  If  you  ogre 
only  6  boves  of  our  PoMtiveCorn  I  ure  at  35  cte.  a  box,  we  send  you  the  Salve  by  mail.  W  hen  sold  you 
send  us  the  SI-50  a„d  we  send  you  the  soli. I  gold  laid  mercury  diamond  breast  pin.  together  with 
our  olTer  of  a  handsome  silk  dress,  same  day  money  isreceivcd.  We  make  this  extraordinary  induce-.' 

ment  to  secure  honest  people  am!  prove  our  Corn  Cur«  the  best  on  earth.  There  is  no  chance  aboutit  L  

If  vou  comply  with  theotrerwe  shall  send  yon  ,  thesilk  dress  (lull  lO  to  15  yards,  any  color  you  desire)  will  be 
ciTCn  absolutely  free.  iion»t  pay  out  money  for  a  handsomsdress  while  you  can  get  one  i  ree  for  selling  our  rem. 
■  '  ressatonce,  MAN  UFACTUBEUS'  SUPPLY  DEPT.  A  X,»  So.  65,  5th  Ave.,  ».Y.  City. 


Mabch  15,  X900 
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Hundreds  of  thousands,  all  over  the  world, 
use  Vapo-Creaolene.  Do  you  ?  Cresolene  Is  a 
speclnc  for  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Coughs,  Cold. 

A  germicide  of  great  value  in  the  treatment 
of  contagtous  diseases,  as  Diphtheria  and  Soar- 
let  Fever. 

Descriptive  boofclet  giving  testimonials  by 
physicians  and  prominent  people  free. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene  Uo.,180  Fulton  St., W.Y.  City. 


WATCH™  CHAIN 


For  a  Few  Hours'  Work. 

We  give  this  Silver  Nickel-plat- 
ed Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm,  to  boys  and  girls  for 
Belling  \%  dozen  packages  of 
"DOVENSHIRE,"  the  Sachet 
Wonder,  a  fad  throughout  Eng- 
land. Finest  Imported  English 
Sachet  Perfume.  Sells  on  sight. 
No  money  required.  Send  your 
full  address  and  we  will  for- 
ward the  Perfume  post-paid, 
also  a  large  Premium  Cata- 
logue. You  sell  it  among  your 
neighbors  at  10c  each,  Bend  us 
the  money  and  we  send  you  this  Watch  or  any  other 
premium  you  select.  Cash  commission  if  preferred.  If 
you  write  TO-DAY"  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  Jeweled 
Scarf  or  Stick  Pin  absolutely  free  in  addition. 
STANDARD  IMPORTING  CO.,     Dept.  1.  28  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

This  firm  is  veil  known  for  its  honest  goods  and  premiums. 


Ladies'  or  Cent.'  sfc.  WATCHES,  RINGS,  WATCiPCHAINS 

■  nHB  AND  CHARMS,  &c.  As  a  grand 
^—  wLB  Ml—  M—  premium,  any  one  can  earn  this 
F  LM.  r  r  Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Hunting 

■  I  B  &_  Case  Stem  Winder  Watch, 
m  m  mam  Charm  and  Chain ,  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, by  selling  our  ELEC- 
TRIC LAHP  WICKS.  They  can 
be  sold  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No  trim- 
ming ;  no  smoke -,  no  smell. 

OUR  SPECIAL  90-DAY  OF- 
FER, which  is  apart  from  the 
above :  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  we  will  send 
you  20  wicks,  postpaid ;  sell  them 
at  5  cts.  each 
and  remit  us 
$i,  and  we 
will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  dold  Plated  WATCH- 
CHAIN  AND  CHARM,  also  a 
HandsomeQold  Finished  Ring. 
ELECTRICAL  WICK  CO., 
Dept.  T,  Orange,  N,  J. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 
sale price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.   SOLD  under  a 

POSIT1TE   GUARANTEE  to  wash 

as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  tothewriet- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  eoi 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED-  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.    Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich 
DPERA,LciRss  CUT  IN  TWO 

Musical  Instruments  of  all  Kinds 

fine  toned  and  of  beautiful  construction,  work- 
manship and  finish.  Shipped  direct  from  factory 
at  wholesale  prices  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination. We  have  the  best  for  ChO  least  money. 
A  sweet  toned  Mandolin,  finely 
finished  in  mahogany  and 
maple,  9  ribs,  $4.00,  deal- 
ers ask  $8.00;  high  grade 
Guitar  $2.9O,worth86.00; 
Stradivariusilod  el  Violin, 
case  and  full  outfit,  $3.  15 
equal  to  any  sold  at  96.50 ; 
Banjos  $1.25  and  up; 
Graphophones  $5  and  up.  I 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS1 

sent  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL.  AS350 
high  grade  Kenwood  Fiano  #165.  Ai75i 
Organ  #83. 50.  Pianosas  low  as  $180 ' 
Onrans  down  to  $21.75.  All  instruments  guaranteed. 
Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Address. 
CASH  BUYERS' UNION,  160  W.VanBuren  St.,B-  7,  Chicago 


SILVER  WATCH  FREE! 

These  Watchu  are  Solid  SiWer,  Ladies'  or  Gents'  aite,  and 
at  retail  would  cost  upwards  of  98.  or  110,  but  to  introduce 
our  Persian  Petrified  Perfumer?  vr  o  it  ill  send  you  this  Watch 
Free  if  you  take  advantage  of  our  marvelous  offer. 
If  jou  want  one  OCT  THIS  OUT  write  to  us  without 
delay.  With  your  letter  lend  ua  your  namo  k  postomce 
address  and  we  will  send  you  on  consignment,  to  tall 
for  6  cents  each,  20  caseB  of  Persian  Petrified  Per. 
fumery  and  our  offer.  Afteryou  receive  the  beautiful 
Watch  we  shall  expect  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertisement.  Tha 
Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  Registered  Post,  on  your  com- 
plying with  our  advertisement,  and  the  marvelous 
offer  which  we  send,  and  it  is  Fully  Warranted. 
You  will  be  more  than  satisfied.    Address  at  once, 

PERSIAN  PERFUMERY  CO., 
19  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


$850  SEWING  MACHINE 

fully  described  and  illustrated  in  i 
our  big  free  Sewing  Machine 
Catalog,  together  with  our  I 
§40  La  Relne  for.. .$13. 95 

•50  Elveon  for   16.95 

$60  Newport  for...  19.95 
We  control  our  own  factory,  sell  a. 
lowest  factory  prices,  allow  three 
month*'  free  trial,  guarantee* 
our  machines  BO  years  and  c 

•hln  any  where  without  deposit.   

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  containing  rare  bargains 
In  high  grade  machines  from  $8.50  up. 

TUB.  LOIIS  Z.  YtHO.N  CO.,        Hi  W .  Jackson  St.,  CIllllAuO. 


POVERTY  AND  WEALTH 

BY  ELLA  WHISBLEll  WILCOX 

The  stork  flew  over  »  town  one  day, 
And  back  of  each  wing  an  infant  lay; 
One  to  a  rich  man's  home  he  brought, 
And  one  he  left  at  a  laborer's  cot: 
The  rich  man  said,  "My  son  shall  be 
A  lordly  ruler  o'er  land  and  sea." 
The  laborer  sighed,  "  'Tls  the  good  God's  will 
That  I  have  another  mouth  to  fill." 
The  rich  man's  son  grew  strong  and  fair, 
And  proud  with  the  pride  of  a  millionaire; 
His  motto  in  life  was,  "Live  while  you  may," 
And  crowded  years  In  a  single  day; 
He  bought  position  and  name  and  place, 
And  he  bought  him  a  wife  with  a  handsome 
face. 

He  journeyed  over  the  whole  wide  world, 
But  discontent  in  his  heart  lay  curled 
Like  a  serpent  hidden  in  leaves  and  moss, 
And  life  seemed  hollow,  and  gold  was  dross. 
He  scoffed  at  woman,  and  doubted  God, 
And  died  like  a  beast,  and  went  back  to  the 
sod. 

The  son  of  the  laborer  tilled  the  soil, 
And  thanked  God  daily  for  health  and  toll. 
He  wedded  for  love  in  his  youthful  prime, 
And  two  lives  chorded  in  tune  and  time. 
His  wants  were  simple,  and  simple  his  creed, 
To  trust  God  fully;  it  served  his  need, 
And  lightened  his  labor,  and  helped  him  to 
die 

With  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  a  hope  In  his  eye. 

When  all  is  over  and  all  is  done, 

Now  which  of  these  men  was  the  richer  one? 

—Selected. 


THE  POWER  OF  GREAT  MOTIVES 

We  should  not  only  seek  to  serve 
our  day  and  generation  from  pure 
motives,  but  cultivate  exalted  mo- 
tives and  live  by  them.  There  is 
much  of  life  about  us,  even  the  life  profes- 
sedly moral  and  Christian,  which  holds  not 
to  heroic  motives.  Day  by  day  they  move 
amid  the  manifold  activities  and  associ- 
ations of  life,  all  unconscious  of  the  lofty 
inspiration  high  purpose  imparts.  They  go 
duty-driven  through  their  day  like  slaves  to 
their  appointed  tasks.  How  much  is  there 
of  this  even  in  the  church  of  God!  No 
wonder  the  wail  of  weariness  ever  and  again 
is  heard,  until  the  multitude  who  have 
official  responsibility  without  official  grace 
murmur  against  the  God  of  Israel  and  go 
onward  toward  Canaan,  while  in  heart  they 
lag  or  look  the  other  way.  So  it  is  that  our 
zeal  cools,  effort  is  far  below  actual  capacity 
of  achievement,  and  the  cause  loses  immeas- 
urably ;  and  all  who  go  with  such  low  spirit 
and  motives  to  the  service  of  our  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  are  so  literally  and 
lamentably  unprofitable  servants. 

Much  of  the  most  popular  literature  to-day 
suggests  the  surrender  of  those  higher  and 
heroic  motives  that  made  much  of  the  past 
of  the  American  people  glorious  with  great 
deeds  and  patriotic  devotion.  ,So  much  of 
the  ethical  and  religious  teaching  in  peri- 
odicals and  from  the  pulpit  does  not  appeal 
sufficiently  to  the  highest  motives — such 
motives  as  our  Master  made  so  much  of  in 
all  his  public  ministry.  The  effect  of  all  this 
can  be  easily  discerned  by  the  precedents 
of  history.  Deterioration,  moral  and  even 
intellectual,  follows  with  the  fatal  effects  on 
character,  personal  and  corporate,  temporal 
and  eternal.  The  immortal  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  American  Revolution 
were  actuated  by  motives  high  as  heaven 
and  broad  as  the  universe.  This  made  their 
day  and  doings  great  and  glorious,  even 
though  clouds  and  darkness  were  round 
about  them,  and  the  tumults  of  social,  polit- 
ical and  religious  revolutions  shook  the 
earth,  still  they  stood  in  the  might  of  high 
motives. 

If  only  all  leaders  of  thought  and  public 
enterprise  of  church  and  state  would  con- 
sent to  be  governed  only  and  always  by  the 
highest  motives  we  should  soon  see  won- 
ders. With  old-time  impressiveness  of  power 
and  purpose,  our  state  and  national  legis- 
latures and  judiciaries  would  rise  in  victo- 
rious resistance  to  wrongs  that  cry  to  the 
very  heavens  for  instant  redress,  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  would,  with 
one  bold  exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerog- 
ative, put  merited  odium  on  the  contemptible 
sophistries  of  the  attorney-general  and  send 
the  whole  canteen  system  to  hell— the  only 
place  in  the  universe  where  it  has  a  right  to 
go;  when  inspired  by  the  spectacle,  many 
laggard  leaders  of  the  church  of  God  would 
penitently  push  to  the  front  in  advocacy  of 
the  dominant  moral  and  financial  issue  of 


the  day,  and  all  the  armies  of  Israel,  mass- 
ing their  forces  in  a  determined  effort  to 
overthrow  the  whole  acoursed  saloon  system, 
the  impending  conflict  of  the  ages  would 
soon  be  fought  to  a  finish. 

Oh  for  the  incoming  of  the  high  tides  of 
moral  power  into  all  the  channels  of  human 
life !  Policy  and  expediency  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  science  and  characterize  and  con- 
trol the  social,  civil  and  commercial  activities 
of  the  age.  Questions  of  right  are  adjourned 
for  present  advantage,  and  the  "Golden 
Rule"  is  displaced  by  the  rule  of  gold,  and 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  Goddess  of 
Justice  are  both  hoodwinked  and  bow  their 
heads  in  shame.  Even  in  the  councils  eccle- 
siastical standards  of  action  are  not  lifted  far 
enough  above  the  dust  of  these  days.  Oh 
for  the  majesty  of  motive  that  moved  the 
Man  of  Galilee !— The  Religious  Telescope. 


WORDS  TO  WIVES 

Sara  is  given  as  an  example  of  a  submis- 
sive wife  because  she  "obeyed  Abraham, 
calling  him  lord"  (I.  Pet.  iii.  6).  It  is  said 
such  a  relationship  existed  between  Lydia 
Maria  Child  and  her  husband.  For  twenty- 
two  years  they  lived  alone,  without  a  ser- 
vant, in  their  humble,  pleasant  home  in 
Wayland,  Mass.  Once,  when  he  said  to  her, 
"I  wish,  for  your  sake,  dear,  I  was  rich  as 
Croesus,"  she  responded,  "You  are  Croesus, 
for  you  are  king  of  Lydia." 

Wives,  it  will  help  you  to  reverence  your 
husbands  if  you  will— 

1.  Remember  that  he  chose  you  from  all 
the  women  on  the  earth.  He  might  have 
had  some  other  for  the  asking. 

2.  "Study  to  be  quiet"  (I.  Thes.  iv.  11)  when 
things  go  wrong,  when  he  comes  home  cross, 
when  he  differs  from  you. 

3.  Give  him  his  place  as  "the  head"  (Eph. 
v.  23). 

4.  Defer  to  his  judgment  "in  everything" 
(Eph.  v.  24).  Yield  to  his  wishes  invariably. 
Never  do  anything  you  know  he  does  not 
approve,  and  keep  it  from  him. 

5.  "Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer 
.  .  .  withmeeknessandfear"(I.  Pet.  iii.  15) 
to  every  question  he  asks  you,  but  never 
argue  with  him,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
religion  and  politics. 

6.  Be  contented  to  have  only  the  one  adorn- 
ing for  your  person  and  your  home,  which 
to  God  is  of  infinite  value,  "a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit"  (I.  Pet.  iii.  3,  4). 

7.  Respect  his  relatives.  Love  his  mother. 
She  loved  him  before  you  did. 

8.  Do  not  try  to  teach  him  the  right  way, 
but  trust  God  to  show  it  to  him. 

9.  "Be  anxious  for  nothing"  (Phil.  iv.  6,  R. 
V.).  Never  rebuke  him  if  he  reads  the  paper 
all  breakfast-time,  forgets  to  have  family 
prayers,  leaves  all  his  things  around  for  you 
to  pick  up,  and  comes  late  to  supper. 

Prayer  will  change  all  this,  or  change  you 
so  that  you  will  "rejoice"  and  not  count  the 
trials  "strange"  (I.  Pet.  iv.  12,  13).  A  hus- 
band said  to  his  wife  at  the  supper-table,  "I 
am  going  to  the  Republican  club  to-night. 
Mrs.  C  will  go  with  you  to  prayer-meet- 
ing. Is  that  satisfactory?"  She  smiled, 
and  quoted,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Matt.  vi.  33).  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  must 
go  to  the  club,"  he  said.  A  friend  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  but  he  was  determined.  The 
wife  did  not  scold,  argue,  persuade,  nor  re- 
prove. She  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
sat  down  and  prayed,  "O  Lord,  if  you  want 
my  husband  to  go  to  the  club  I  am  willing. 
If  you  do  not,  make  him  go  to  the  prayer- 
meeting."  He  started  for  the  club  and  she 
for  the  church.  Later  he  came  to  church,  sat 
beside  her,  and  whispered,  "There  were  not 
very  many  present  at  the  club,  and  I  came 
away  before  they  began."  He  was  the  first 
to  testify  to  the  pleasure  he  found  in  a 
prayer-meeting.— Word  and  Work. 


THE  SOUL'S  CAPACITY 

The  soul  in  its  highest  sense  is  a  vast  ca- 
pacity for  God.  It  is  like  a  curious  chamber 
added 'onto  being,  a  chamber  with  elastic 
and  contractile  walls  which  can  be  expanded, 
with  God  as  its  guest,  inimitably,  but  which 
without  God  shrinks  and  shrivels  until 
every  vestige  of  the  divine  is  gone,  and 
God's  impression  is  left  without  God's  spirit. 
Nature  has  her  revenge  upon  neglect  as  well 
as  upon  extravagance.  Misusewithher  is  as 
mortal  a  sin  as  abuse.— Henry  Drummond. 


ON  CHARD 

The  warning 
cough  is  the  faith- 
ful sentinel.  It  tells 
of  the  approach  of 
consumption, 
which  has  killed 
more  people  y 
than  war  and 
pestilence  com- 
bined.  It  tells  ► 
of  painful 
chests,  sore 
lungs,  weak 
throats,  bron- 
chitis, and  pneu- 
monia.   Do  not 
suffer  another 
day.  It's  useless, 
for   there's  a 
prompt  and  safe 
cure.   It  is 

Pectoral 


2 


which  cures  fresh  colds 
and  coughs  in  a  single 
night  and  masters  chronic 
coughs  and  bronchitis  in 
a  short  time.  Consump- 
tion is  surely  and  cer- 
tainly prevented,  and 
cured,  too,  if  taken  in 
time. 

A  25c.  bottle  for  a  fresh 
cold;  SOc.  size  for  older 
colds;  $1  size  for  chronic 
coughs  and  consumption. 

"  I  always  keep  a  bottle  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  on  hand.  Then 
every  time  I  get  cold  I  take  a  little 
of  it  and  I  am  better  at  once." 

James  O.  Buquob, 
Oct.  19, 1898.         El  Paso,  Texas. 

Write  the  Doctor.  If  you  have  any 
complaint  whatever  and  desire  the 
best  medical  advice,  write  the  Doctor 
freely.  Address 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayeb,  Lowell,  Mass. 


«  ■       y  f  y  + J 


A$25Q£Watch 

In  appeaiance.   The  handsomest  genuine 
guld  plated  watch  on  the  market.  Double 
huntingcase.superb  SOLID  GOLD  PATTERN 
of  engraving.  Fitted  with  one  of  the  f  ollow- 
ing   celebrated    movements,  Elgin, 
Waltham,   Century,  or  genuine 
imported  works   guaranteed  for 

20  YEARS 

Cat  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
lyour  name  and  address  and  we  will 
'send  the  watch  to  you  by  express 
for  examination,  you  examine  itat 
t!ic  ex  press  office  and  if  asrepresen- 
ted  pay  express  agent  our  special  in- 
troductory price  $3.50  *it  is  yours. 
Only  one  watch  to  each  customer 
at  this  price.  Mention  in  your  let* 
ter  whether  youwantQEHTS  OR  LADIES  SlIEa»d order to-dayas 
we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  60  days  only. 
R.  E.  CHALMERS  «&  CO.  352-356  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


$1,000  SALARY  PER  YEAR! 

tafliea  or  Gentlemen  We  have  shared  the  general  pros. 
lYllitiii.ii.  .iii-  i  ii  penty  of  the  country,  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  each 
ate  to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  oar  agents.and 
attend  to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvass, 
ing  and  is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  with  all 
expenses  paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office 
work  conducted  at  yoor  own  home,  with  an  occasional 
trip  out  among  the  agents.  No  investment  required. 
Also  t>vree  salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  Jepart- 
ment  Enclose  references  and  self -ad  dressed  «t,amned 
envelope  to  PEOVIDENCE  C0..620  CaitonBldg.,  CHICAGO. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 

distributing1  catalogues  for  us  in  your  town. 
We  want   RIDER  AGENTS  and  are 

offering  great  opportunities  to  early  applicants. 
1900  Models  best  makes  $11  to  $20 

'99  &  '93  Models  high  grade  $8  to  $13 
600  Shopworn  and  used  wheels  good  as  new 
for  service  $8, 95,  $8  and  910.  Great  factory 
clearing  sale.  We  ship  anywhere  for  your 
approval  before  you  pay  a  cent.  Write  for 
_  lArt  Catalogue  and  Bargain  List. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  «  b.  Chicago. 


Soiled  and  faded  carpets, 
dresses  and  clothing  of  all 


J  experience  necessary  to  get 

^%  #\    mimum.  m  ma  -  -  -1-    —    beautiful  colors  that  won't 

"\  1 1    tTI  I  Hi  ITPQ  Frhzi,  Boil  or  Wash  Oct 

Each  package  colors  from  one  to  four  pounds  according  to  shade.  To  intro- 
duce them  give  name  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  Bend  you  6  packages  for  40o 
orl  forlOo.    Say  whether  for  wool  or  cotton.  Addreaa 

FRENCH  DYE  CO.,    Box  464,    VASSAK,  MICH. 


SARSAPARILLA  CAPSULES. 

tUP  HART'S  W  Sarsaparilla  Capsules  istha 
only  sarsaparilla  put  up  in  capsule  form.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently carried  with  you  and  is  more  potent  as  a  blood 
purifier  than  liquid  sarsaparilla,  and  costs  much  leas. 
Cures  all  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases,  Scrofula,  Rheuma- 
tism, Gout,  etc.  Mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cents. 
Sarsaparilla  Capsule  Co.,  '238  Arch  St.,  PhUada.,  Pa. 


10  Weeks 


The  biggest,  brightest  and 
best  Western  Weekly 
paper  in  existence.  Grand 
views  of  scenery,  stories  of 
adventure  and  full  mining  reports  weekly, 
year.  Solely  to  introduce  the  paper  it  will  be 
weeks  on  trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  six  500. ;  12  for  81. 
Stamps  taken,  xlli'stkated  weekly,  Denver,  colo. 


Ifle 

Tenth 

sent  JO 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRBSIDE 


MASCB  IS,  1900 


FREE 

A  NEW  CURE  FOR 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Blight's  Disease,  Rheumatism.  Gravel,  Pain  in 
the  Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  difficult  or  too  fre- 
quent passing  water,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these  dis- 
eases a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new 
botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botanists  the  Piper  metliysticum, 
from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  nas  the 
great  record  of  1,200  hospital  cures  in  30  days.  It 
acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures  by  drain- 
ing from  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric  Acid,  Uth- 
ates,  etc.,  which  cause  disease. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  testi- 
fies in  the  Christian  Adtorate  that  it  completely 
cured  him  of  Rheumatism  and  Kidney  and  Blad- 
der Disease  of  many  years'  standing.  Hon.  W.  A. 
Spearman,  of  Bartlett.  Tenn.,  describes  his  terri- 
ble suffering  from  Uric  Acid,  Gravel  and  Urinary 
difficulty,  being  four  months  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  his  complete  cure  by  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub. 
Many  ladies,  including  Mi  s.  Sarah  Castle,  of  Po- 
estenkill,  N.  Y.,  and  Mis.  L.  D.  Fegely,  Lancaster, 
111.,  also  testify  to  its  wonderful  curative  powers 
in  Kidney  and  other  disorders  peculiar  to  woman- 
hood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Addr  ess  The  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  471  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


Grindstone! 

COMPLETE  WITH  FRAME  { 
$  1 90  EACH. 

Upon  receipt  of  $1.80  we  will  forward,  proper- 
.ly  packed,  one  celebrated  BUENA  i 
VISTA  CRINDSTONE  and  FRAME 
I  Complete, which  we  warrant  to  be  Absolute- 
ly Unexcelled  as  to  quality,  finish  and  dura- 
I  bility.    This  celebrated  stone  is  the  highest  I 
quality  on  the  market  and  will  be  found  ex- 
1  cellent  for  any  i  rade  of  work.     «  e  V1^' 
nothing  but  first  grade  stones.  They  weigh 
I  from  40  to  50  pounds.  In  order  to  6ave  on  the  1 
freight  charge,  we  will  ship  knocked  down.  . 
'  It  is  simply  constructed  and  can  be  readi-  ' 
>  ly  put  together. 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  grind  "tones. 
I  Write  for  free  catalogue  No  34      on  ' 
merchandise  boug-ht  Mt   Sheriffs'  srrt  , 
1  Receivers' .Sales.    OUR  PRICES 
|  ARE  ONE -HALF  OF  OTHERS.' 
CHICACO  HOUSE  WRECKINC  CO. 
West  36th  4  Iron  Sts..  OHICAG  >. 


WHY 

Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  vehicle,  harness, 
fly  nut  or  sadulei 

Because  we  have  bo  a&ents 

C»d  we  really  do  it  i  Wesayyes.  Ian  w*  pi\»Tett  without  coet  to 
you?  vVecan.  How?  We  will  ship  yoo  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
without  yoo  sen  ling  a  single  cent,  and  let  yon  look  it  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  if  you  don't  find  we  huve  given  you  the  biggest 
bargain  you  ever  siw  or  heard  of,  return  the  goods  to  qb  at  out  ex* 
pense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a  2-year  Iron-clad  gnaranieey 
protecting  yoo  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggies,  road  waeons,  phae* 
tons  sarrles,  spring  wagons  and  tarts*  harness  fly  nets  and 
•addles  ever  shown  in  one  book.    It 's  free.    Send  for  it* 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  U-26,  Chicago  ,111. 


e&iitt  MOYCLES 

%J*  V  %0  all  makes,  good  as  new.  w  to*  V# 
NEW  1900  Models,  811  to  S80 
'98  &  '99  Models,  high  grade,  S8  to  S13 
Great  factory  sale,  direct  to  rider.  We  skip 
anywhere  on  approval;  send  us  an  order. 

EARN  A  D I  CYCLE  distributing 
Oatalogues  for  us.  We  will  give  one  Rider 
Agent  in  each  town  FREE  IJSE  of  sample 
wheel  to  ride  and  exhibit. 

WHITE  AT  ONCE  for  Bargain  List  and  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER.        Address  Dept.  43-B. 

MEAD  OYGLE  GO.„  Chiaaao. 


AAA  SALARY  PER  YEAR 

'  Ladles  or  Gentlemen.   We  have 

shared  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coumry.  and  we  now 
need  one  or  two  permanent  representatives  in  ea(;h  state 
to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  our  agents  and  attend 
to  collections.  This  position  involves  no  canvassing  and 
is  a  bona  fide  weekly  salaried  position,  wiih  all  expenses 
paid,  to  the  right  party.  It  is  mainly  office  work  con- 
ducted at  your  own  home,  with  an  occasional  trip  out 
among  the  agents.  No  investment  required.  Also  three 
salaried  vacancies  in  the  traveling  department.  Enclose 
references  and  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
PROVIDENCE  CO.,  SOB  Coxton  Building,  Chicago. 


WANTED  wan 


with  borse  and 
buggy,  to  sell 
Pasture  Stock  Food.  Salary 
£15. 00  per  week  and  10  per  cent  on  all  sales.  Farmer 
preferred.  Previous  experience  not  essential. 
PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  1b  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  practical  and  scientific  feeding,  ami  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee.  Steady,  permanent 
trade  easily  established.  Sample  bag,  sufficient  for 
two  weeks'  feeding,  free.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver  to  cover  express  charges.  PASTURE  STOCK 
FOOD  COMPANY-,  301  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 


ALL  BRASS. 
"$17  outfit  for  $6.50,  express  paid. 

Will  spray  a  10 acre  orchard  per  day.  100.000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Illd. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $16  per  day. 
Mtw  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 
'  P.  C.  LEWIS  nFQ.  CO..  Catskill,  N.  Y 

BABY  CARRIAGEScShoip^ 

Combination  tio-Carts  anyone. 

-Direct  from  factory  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
Dealers  Urge  profits  saved.  No  money  In  ad  van  ee. 

$1S  Carriage,  $9.00  I  $5.00  Carriage  $a.(IO 

\S12  "  $0.00  I  GO-CARTS  from  $3.00  up. 
SSend  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  special  offer 

'  CASH  BCVEKS'  UNION,  

164  West  Van  Barer  St.,    B-t  Chleaeo,  His. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  sntisfactory.  Wa«lie« 
eaay.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St..  Lincoln,  111 


f  $2.75  buys  a  Sf^TO  Baby  Carriage 

I  So  uu  But.  »  Beauty  complete  with  rubber  tin  rbeels  and  pan- 
Isol.  7ull  line  of  Sleeping  Coaches  and  Go-Cam    48  page  C&ta- 
RS^fQ l»tue  Free.  Addrea.  Dept.  11   VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 
"-nlttttolOJ  P'Tuew*  '"•,-«.      t'HH'AUl),  ILLINOIS. 


THE  SEEDS  THAT  NEVER  GROW 

I  nearly  hate  the  thought  of  spring, 

With  Its  delightful  sun. 
For  well  I  know  the  mail  will  bring 

A  pack  from  Washington: 
A  little  package,  duly  franked, 

No  postage-stamps  to  show, 
And  it  contains  those  little  seeds — 

The  kind  that  never  grow. 

Our  good  and  zealous  congressman, 

Remindful  of  our  vote, 
Upon  his  memorandum's  page 

Puts  down  a  little  note. 
And  when  the  proper  time  arrives 

For  us  to  wield  the  hoe. 
He  sendeth  us  the  little  seeds— 

The  ones  that  never  grow. 

There're  squashes  with  enticing  names, 

And  cabbages,  I  wot, 
So  large  that  you  would  think  that  one 

Would  shade  a  garden  spot: 
So  with  the  pack  from  Washington 

You  amble  forth  to  sow, 
With  many  a  drop  of  sweat,  the  seeds 

That  never  care  to  grow. 

How  often  have  I  plied  the  rake; 

How  oft  I've  lounged  about,  s 
With  eyes  alert  to  catch  the  first 

Signs  of  the  coming  sprout; 
In  vain,  in  vain,  my  hopes  have  fled, 

My  heart  has  filled  with  woe. 
Above  the  seeds  from  Washington — 

The  seeds  that  never  grow. 

But  yet  each  year  my  hopes  revive, 

As  spring  reclothes  the  tree, 
And  to  my  homestead  surely  comes 

The  package  marked  "M.  C. ;'' 
And,  foolish-like,  again  I  wield 

The  sprinkler  and  the  hoe, 
And,  like  a  ninny,  plant  the  seeds 

That  never  care  to  grow. 

As  long  as  comes  the  package  small 

From  far-off  Washington 
I  s'pose  they'll  see  me  working  In 

The  shadow  and  the  sun; 
For  fools  work  on  while  wise  men  die, 

And  this  Is  why,  I  know, 
I'll  plant  those  pretty  little  seeds 

That  never,  never  grow. 
-T.  C.  Harbaugh,  in  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


POETRY  AND  PASTRY 

Because  you  love  a  poem  do  not  try 
Composing  one;  your  sphere  do  not  mis- 
take; 

For  many  have  an  appetite  for  pie 
Who  cannot  bake! 

—Selected. 


Dtintinrrfonli  ONE  TO  EAC«  TOWN  FREE, 
r nUnUglapil  no  work.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for 
particulars.   RAY210XD,  HALL  &  CO.,  Des  Homes,  Iowa. 


SHE  WAS  PLEASED 

The  young  man  has  only  recently  taken 
up  photography,  and  is  an  ardent  en- 
thusiast. He  persuaded  the  girl  to 
whom  he  is  engaged  to  pose  for  him. 
She  was  seated  in  a  hammock,  and 
he  stood  directly  before  her  when  he  took  the 
picture.   In  a  day  or  two  he  proudly  exhibited 
the  result  of  the  sitting.   She  gave  one  glance 
at  It,  and  then  handed  it  back. 
"Don't  you  like  it?"  he  inquired. 
"I  don't  assume  to  criticise,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  thought  it  was  pretty  good  for  the  first 
attempt,"  he  insisted. 

"Perhaps  it  is.   I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied 
with  It." 
"Of  course,  it  might  be  better." 
"Do  you  think  it  looks  like  me?" 
"Yes." 

"Then,  Herbert,  I  am  content." 

"But  you  don't  seem  very  cheerful  over  it." 

"Perhaps  I  don't  show  it,  but  that  photo- 
graph has  made  be  very  happy." 

"I'll  have  a  frame  made  for  it  and  give  it 
to  you." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  keep  It.  But  it  fills 
me  with  joy,  nevertheless.  They  say  that 
when  beauty  fades  affection  vanishes;  but 
when  I  realize  that  you  can  see  me  depicted 
with  hands  and  feet  like  those,  without  break- 
ing our  engagement,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  can't  be  any  doubt  about  your  loving 
me  when  I  am  old."— Tit-Bits. 


SHE  HAD  HIM  THERE 

"We're  playing  railroad  train,"  she  said,  as 
she  pulled  her  father's  paper  away,  "and  I'm 
the  conductor.  Ticket,  please!" 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
It  to  her.  She  looked  at  it  intently  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then  handed  it  back. 

"That  was  issued  yesterday,"  she  said,  "and 
isn't  good  to-day.  You'll  have  to  pay  cash  or 
get  off  the  train." 

He  gave  her  a  dime.  He  knew  he  had  been 
worked,  but  what  else  could  he  do?— Chicago 
Evening  Post. 


A  GOOD  PREACHER  STORY 

A  little  girl  was  permitted  one  bright  Sun- 
day to  go  with  her  mama  to  hear  papa  preach. 
Now  it  chanced  that  on  this  special  occasion 
papa's  sermon  was  of  the  "warning"  order. 
After  a  moment  of  breathless  surprise  and 
horror,  the  little  listener's  soul  was  wrought 
upon  with  a  great  pity  for  the  poor  mortals 
upon  whom  so  much  wrath  was  descending. 
She  rose  excitedly  to  her  feet,  and,  her  wide, 
reproachful  eyes  just  peeping  over  the  back 
of  the  seat,  called  out,  in  sweet,  chiding 
tones,  "What  for  you  scolding  all  the  people 
so,  papa?"— Current  Literature. 


A  RULE  THAT  WORKS  BOTH  WAYS 

"I  have  frequently  observed,"  said  the  veg- 
etarian, "that  when  a  man  lives  on  beef  he 
becomes  something  like  an  ox;  If  he  eats  mut- 
ton he  looks  sheepish,  and  if  he  eats  pork 
the  chances  are  he  will  grow  swinish." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  the  turtle-fed 
alderman.  "I  have  also  observed  that  when 
a  man  lives  on  nothing  but  vegetables  he  Is 
apt  to  be  pretty  small  potatoes."— Chicago 
News. 


"     TOO  LITERAL 

Dorothy  had  been  told  that  at  her  grand- 
father's everything  went  like  clock-work. 
The  night  of  her  arrival  she  curiously 
watched  her  grandfather  as  he  drew  up  a 
bucketful  of  water  with  a  crank  and  chain. 

"Goodness!"  she  exclaimed,  In  surprise,  "I 
didn't  s'pose  the  well  had  to  be  wound  up 
'fore  'twould  go!" — Judge. 

4. 

PAID  IN  ADVANCE 

He  was  a  bad  boy,  and  his  mother  knew 
it;  for  as  soon  as  he  came  down-stairs  in  the 
morning  she  gave  him  a  good  box  on  the  ear. 

"What's  that  for?"  shouted  the  boy. 
"Aw've  done  nowt  wrong  yet,  have  aw?" 

"Noa,"  said  the  mother;  "but  tha  soon  will 
be  doin'." — Spare  Moments. 


SHE  GOT  THE  PLACE 

Lady  (engaging  a  nurse-girl) — "I  hope,  Ma- 
rie, that  you  do  not  get  fretful  and  impatient 
over  trifles." 

Marie — "Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  promise. 
But  you  know  you  wouldn't  keep  me  long  if 
I  didn't  mind  the  little  things."— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

a. 

A  DEFINITION 

Little  Mike  (who  has  an  inquiring  mind)— 
"Foder,  phwot  is  a  autograph?" 

McLubberty  (promptly)— "Autograph,  is  ut? 
Sure,  thot's  phwot  they  wroite  on  yure  tomb- 
stone whin  yez  are  run  over  by  wan  av  thim 
harseless  carriages!"— Puck. 


A  SCHEME  THAT  FAILED 

Clara — "Papa,  mama  prays  to  the  Almighty 
every  night  for  a  diamond  ring.  Won't  you 
buy  her  one?" 

Her  father — "No,  child.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
interfere  with  such  an  elegant  test  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer."— Jewelers'  Weekly. 


OUT  FOR  THE  DUST 

"You're  dead  slow,"  remarked  the  gown, 
contemptuously.   "You're  always  behind." 

"Not  by  a  jugful,"  retorted  the  train, 
warmly;  "I'm  out  for  the  dust  all  the  time." 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


EXTRAVAGANCE 

Dorothy  (passing  several  steers  with  brass 
knobs  on  their  horns) — "I  should  think  cat- 
tle'd  be  more  economical  than  to  wear  gold 
thimbles  every  day."— Judge. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BROWN 


—Time. 


It  KMX  ANTS  OF 

SILK  RIBBONS-Mo, 


FREE 


We  have 
purch- 
ased, at 
recent 
whole* 
sate  auc- 
tion sales 
se  v  era! 
large  lots 
of  Rem- 
nants of 
Silk  Rib- 
bons, at 
prices 
which 
will  en- 
able our 
lady  cus- 
tomers to 
secure, 
splendid 
bargains. 
These 
remnants 
are  all 
from  one 
to  two 
and  three 

rards  iB 
ength, 
and  many 
of  them 
are  the 

quality  of  Ribbons  in  the  market,  of  different  widtks,*in 
a  variety  of  fashionable  shades;  in  fact,  nearly  all  colors  are 
represented;  also  different  kinds  of  Ribbons  adapted  for 
bonnet  strings,  neckwear,  trimming  for  hats  and  dresses 
bows,  scarfs,  etc.t  etc.  No  lady  can  purchase  such  fine  Rib- 
bons as  these  at  any  store  in  the  land  for  many  times  our 
price,  so  that  the  bargains  offered  by  us  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  our  customers. 

Our  stock  of  Silk  Ribbons,  from  which  we  put  up  these 
35-cent  packages,  consists  of  Crown  Edge,  Gros  Grain, 
Moire,  Picot  Edge,  Satin  Edge,  Silk  Brocade,  Striped  Otto- 
man, and  various  other  styles  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silk  kib- 
bons  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  lady  friends. 

We  put  up  carefully  assorted  packages  of  these  Ribbons, 
assorted  colors.  No  remnants  less  than  one  yard  lonr. 
and  all  first-class,  useful  goods. 

We  will  send  1  package  for  35  cents,  silver,  or  36  cent* 
in  2-cent  stamps.  Carefully  packed  in  boxes,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  PARIS  RIBBON 
CO-  Box  3045,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  „ 


SOLID  GOLD  RINGS  FREE  I 

'    Send  full  name  ana  ■   ~ 


tduxesi  fti.d  we  fur- 
nish you  12  fast  ceil- 
ing Scarf  Fins,  Htavy  I 
|  Gold  Plate,  different  I 
I  styles, set  wivia  ±*r e-  | 
I  ciousOems.  Ex- 
I  pets  can't  teil  them  I 
|  frumthc  genuine. You  I 
•el  1  them  at  10c .  each, 
return  as  $1.20,  and  I 
we  give  you  FREE  I 
eitheroftheseSOL'D  I 
GOLD  PINGS. Wei 
make  them.  You  can't  | 
get  th^'T  elsewhere. 

We  take  back  pins  1 
'  not  sold.  1 
HENRY  MUNOELL  DIAMOND  PIN  CO. 

155  FRIENDSHIP  ST.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


NOME  CITY,  ALASKA 

Is  twenty-four  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
from  Seattle,  via  ocean,  thirty-three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  miles  overland.  Is  said 
to  be  the  richest  gold-field  discovered  up  to 
this  time.  The  first  steamer  will  leave 
Seattle  on  or  about  May  20, 1900.  For  full 
particulars,  maps,  etc.,  address  Eobt.  C. 
Jones,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Eailway,  12  Carew 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent 
mgosets  of  our  LABI'S 
fur  2^0.  a  set;  (  ach  pin 
Jewel,)  Simply  send 
we  will  send  you  the 
aold,sen<l  usthe  money 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is 


free  to  anv  one  for  iell- 
~_  plated  Drest  Plni 
Tet  with  an  exquiiite 
r  name  &  address  fc 
pins  postpaid.  When 
&  we  will  eend  you  the 
beautifully  engraved  ft 


the  lock  opens  with  a  dainty  little  kev.  We  trust  you  ft  will 
take  back  all  the  pins  you  cannot  eell.   Write  to-day. 

THE  MAXWELL  CO.,  Dept.  555,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 


Warranted  tha> 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


Screw,  Cable  &  Hand  Power 
TUMP  PULLERS 

3  Styles  9  Sizes,  $25  to  $150 
HANDY  FARM  WAGONS 
TILE  DITCHER 

I    Ca  ts  100  rod  s  per  d  ay. 
BEST  CORN  HARVESTER 
MADE.  Cats.  Free 
H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 

WESTERVILLE,  O. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


A  Labor  Saver. 

can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 

In  the  field  or  garden,  with  the 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivate* — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifno&gent 
!d  your  town  s^nd  81.35  for  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agent*. 
Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  43R iver  StMRock  Fal Is, III. 


$1,000  YEARLY  SALARY 

PAYABLE  WEEKLY  WITH  EXPENSES 

MEN  or  WOMEN'  to  represent  us  In  their  own  state. 
Your  duties  to  take  charge  of  solicitors  and  attend  to 
collect  I  on  h.  JVO  lMEi-TJifc.NT  itEQUKEii.  Send  stamp  for 

Application  Itluub.  CO-OPEKATIVE  CO.,  208  Star  Bldjf.,  Chicago, 


A  ^n.  Bfe  Send  us  youraddress 

«J1  mm  llQU  VlBPA  on.lvvewiHsbowyou 

QC  C3  UUV  uUlU  liowtomakt;*3ad?y 
uf%  mjB  J  absolutely  sure;  we 

^faffr  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.   Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
UOXAL  OlAHUFACTlRIgti  CO.,    B^x  64,    DETROIT,  3UCIL 


THK  YANKEE  FiRK-klSDLEK  Un^tta  15  inch*.  Wefcht 
I  \$  pound.    Build*  100  fire*  *itb  3c  worth  of  oLL    No  klndlinc* 
L  PUe  ibe  fuel  over  the  hUzinc  Rindter  and  ibt  fire  is  both.  SiM 
softimeaadgtUoasofoU.    Wimnitd  3  j«rt  Gre*t«* 
•eUerfoTacrtiM  erer  invested  Cut- 
^    lorn  era  everywhere-  An  aTcr&cc  county 

 9  agent  II 00  pro8t.  Act  quick  Sflnwretted.  Sam  pie  prepaid 

*lth  term*  1  b  cent*.  Yankee  Rlndler  Co. .  Block  1 9  O  Inej.  UUooJfc 


SSOft  tn  <1  inn  ypar  in  the  Railway  Mall.  En- 
♦pouv  tu  *i,?uu  trHni^  by  examination.  We  prepare 
you  by  mail  for  this  or  any  other  Government  examination. 
Address  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL,  LEB.VNON,  PA. 

r*f|  i  rg\J   H7ATII/  SILK  REMNANTS,  enough  for  quilt.  60«. 
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ALL  WOOL  SERGE  SUIT 

MAN'S  SUIT  MADE  FROM  tfc  J  AC 
PARKERS     BEST    BLUE  $4iU<J 

SERGE  CHEVIOT  famous  for  Its  por- 
fect  weave  and  rich  dark  blue  color.  Its 
fine  all  wool,  medium  weight,  and  will 
positively  not  fade.  Guaranteed  equal  to 
others  1 10.00  suits. 

EXPERT  TAILORS 


Back  style,  to  fit  perfect,  line  it  with  tine 
super  gloss  farmer  satin,  pad  and  stiffen 
itso  it  will  always  retain  itsperfectshape 
and  sew  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread. 
FWn  THIQ  AftV  to  us  and  we'll  send 


sample  of  the  blue  serge  cheviot  suit 
and  our  b!e  book  containing  60  fine 
cloth  samples  of  other  made  to  order  suits 
from  8)5.96  to  #20.00.  Womake  all  grades 
and  styles  of  suits  to  order  in  our  own  mam- 
moth tailor  shops  and  sell  to  consumers  s>t 
lowest  wholesale  factory  prices.    Write  today. 

MEN'S  SUITS  FREE ZfZH^SR 

suit  to  wear  while  you  aro  earning  one,  in 
addition  you  can  make  #3.50  to  $5.00  a 
day  while  earning  suit.  Hundreds  are  doing 
it.  You  can  too.  SEND  ONE  2-CENT 
STAMP  to  help  pay  mailing  charges  for 
complete  outfit  with  which  you  can  easily  earn 
a  cult  and  make  big  wages.    Write  today. 

THE  LOUIS  Z.  VEHON  CO., 
166  W.Jackson  St,        Chicago,  HU 


Find 
Your  Level. 

J  Are  yoa  wasting  your  time  In  a 
lowly  position  when  you  should 
'  oooupy  a  higher  one?  If  you  are  tied 
'  to  uncongenial  work  you  can  fit  your- 
f  self  for  a  better  position  without  logs  of  V#V 
|  present  salary. 

Change  Your  Occupation. 

L  Thorough  courses  in  Mechanical  or  J 
Architectural    Drought  In  g, 
l  Electrical, Mechunleul, Steam  i 
L  or  Civil  Engineering,  etc,  J?^? 
^by  mall.    Write  for  circular. 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
"   Box  850,  Scran ton, 
Pa. 


WALL  PAPER 

can  be  effective  wlthoutbeinghigh- 
priced.   Our  29  years'  experience  j 
and  improved  machinery  enable  us  i 
to  make  the  best  effects  for  lowest 
cost.   See  our  samples  before  plac- 
ing your  order. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere, 
KAY8ER  &  ALT, HAN 
12.4.16  Uarket  St.,  Philadelphia. 


We  Defy  the 

to  produce  asgood  a  wheel  as  the  Arlington  &  Oak  wood. 
.Strictly  b.igh_-grade,  .quality,  material  and  construction 
unsurpassed.  A  marvel  of  beauty  and  utrength,  thor- 
jki  n  enW  oughly  tested  and  fully  guaran- 

5b ID  teed.     Shipped  anywhere  at 

lowest  wholesale  prices 
Money  refunded  if  not 
,  as  represented, 
j  No  money  in  advance. 
I  $35  "Arlington1  £16.50 
$40  "Arlington"  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 
We  belong  to  no  trust  or  combine — employ  no  agents. 
You  pay  but  one  small  profit— and  our  enormous  cash 
sales  enable  us  to  give  the  best  value  ever  offered.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7 ,     Chicago,  Ills. 


Stick  to  it  and  Win. 

We  do  not  advise  you  to  change  your  business 
to  succeed.  Increase  your  knowledge  rather  than 
become  "  a  rolling  stone,"  and  rise  quickly  to  a 
high  salaried  position.  We  have 
sent  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  to  prosperity  through 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical.  Mechanical,  Steam, 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineering;  Metal- 
lurgy, Art,  Architecture,  Practical 
Newspaper  Work,  English  Branches, 
Stenography,  Machine  Design  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Low  price ; 
easy  terms.  Mention  subjects  inter- 
ested in  when  writing  to 
The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 
154  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y..  for  catalogue  72. 


The  ROCKER 
WASHER 

WARRANTED  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing, loo  PIECES  IN  1 
hour.  No  need  tor 
washboard ;  no  wear 
on  clothing.  Write  for  spec- 
ial prices  and  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

Clinton  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Liberal  inducements  to  live  agents. 


SI4HLIT  COSTS  NOTHING 

c —  nTw*ff¥i — to  try  our  Sewing  Machines.  We 
— Tship  direct  from  factory  to  consu- 
mer. Save  agents  profits.  30  days 
I  free  trial.  117,500  sold.  Warranted 
1  20  Years.    All  attachments  free. 

I  940.00  Arlington  for  SI 4.00 

$45.00  Arlington  for  016.00 

$60.00  Kenwood  for  931.50 

I  Other  Machines  at  98,  *9  «Js  $11.50 
3  Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials 
free.  Write  at  once  for  our  speoial 
freight  offer.  Address,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
158-164 W.VanBurenSt.,B-  7,  Chicagb,Hl. 


$11.75 Boy8 


plete. 


Bicycle  Com* 

Unguaranteed. 


DEPOSIT 


CgX  £A  Bays  an  Up -To- Dale 
«piU«OU  model.  Fully  (Tdaranteed- 
$99  C A  Buys  a  Full  Racing 
4>££.OVUodeK  Shop -worn 
Bicycles  from  $10  up.  2nd  Hand 
Wheels  from  $5.00  up.  We  want 
agents  everywhere.  64  page  cata- 
logue of  bicycle  parts  and  repairs 
free.  Write  for  catalogues  and  see 
how  you  can  get  a  Bicycle  free  by 
helping  us  advertise.  Address  Dept. 
B43,  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 
161-167  Plymouth  Fl.. Chicago,  III. 


100=Piece  Dinner  Set  255.  K££ 

particulars.    RAYMOND,   HALL  &  CO.,  Dps  Moines,  Iowa. 


HOUSEHOLD 


[continued  fbom  page  13] 

FROM  A  SISTER  READER 

Dear  Sister  Readers  op  the  Farm 
and  Fireside: — I  see  an  occa- 
sional letter  from  one  of  you, 
so  I  will  try  to  be  admitted 
into  the  circle,  and  if  I  am  success- 
ful I  will  write  again.  Thanks  to 
Christie  Irving  and  others  for  their 
hints  on  new  trifles,  both  decorative 
and  useful.  Pardon  my  ignorance,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  Christie  Irving  what 
Shetland  floss  is;  if  it  is  the  same  as 
ice-wool,  and  if  not,  if  ice-wool  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute. 

Lizzie  Clarke  Hardy's  article  on  the 
"Necessity  of  Luxury"  meets  my  appro- 
val exactly.  I  think  one  should  feed 
their  mind  and  the  finer  senses  as  well 
as  feed  their  body.  One  day  recently 
I  was  looking  over  some  china  cups  and 
saucers,  odd  dishes  and  little  things  for 
the  table  that  had  been  given  to  me, 
and  treasured  for  years,  when  this 
thought  struck  me:  "You  and  the  gude 
mon  both  appreciate  nice  things  on 
the  table;  you  do  not  see  them  when 
put  away,  there  is  no  one  to  wash  and 
break  them  but  yourself,  so  why  not 
use  them  on  the  table  every  day,  even  if 
it  does  take  a  trifle  more  time  to  care 
for  them?"  So  I  put  them  in  the  cup- 
board, and  use  them  now..  Where  the 
table  is  only  set  for  two,  odd,  irregular- 
shaped  and  small  bits  of  china  are  nice 
to  serve  scraps  of  preserves,  pickles, 
etc.,  in.  If  somebody  gave  you  some 
doilies  for  Christmas,  put  them  on  the 
table,  and  don't  save  them  for  the  time 
that  never  comes. 

I  had  a  roll  of  small  pictures  that 
were  pretty,  but  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  framing.  Some  of 
these  I  took  and  tacked  to  my  bedroom 
doors  in  different  ways  with  brass- 
headed  furniture-tacks.  They  look  nice, 
and  I  have  the  use  of  them  this  way 
when  I  probably  never  would  had  I 
waited  for  frames. 

In  nearly  every  home  are  to  be  found 
pretty  little  dishes,  bric-a-brac,  trifles 
of  all  kinds,  that  were  given  by  friends 
as  remembrances,  and  each  holiday  adds 
to  the  number.  These  are  generally 
stored  away  somewhere,  to  await  the 
new  house  or  a  nicer  place  to  put 
them  in,  or  waiting  until  they  shall 
become  old-fashioned  and  ugly  before 
any  one  thinks  of  using  them.  The 
only  times  they  are  brought  out  is  for 
the  brief  inspection  of  friends  or  when 
house-cleaning  time  comes.  Now  I  have 
heard  different  ones  reiterate  my  expe- 
rience on  purchasing  some  article 
which  had  been  coveted  for  years  thus: 
"Now  if  I  had  bought  or  been  given 
that  same  article  years  ago  I  would 
have  delighted  in  its  possession,  but  now 
I  do  not  care  much  for  it."  Or  some- 
times in  a  grim  humor  I  reason  like 
this:  "I  don't  know  but  that  I  might 
not  live  only  a  few  weeks  to  enjoy  life 
at  all,  so  I  am  going  to  use  what  I 
have  now."  Daisy  Cook. 

& 

DANDELION  CORDIAL 

One  gallon  of  dandelion-blossoms 
picked  when  the  sun  shines.  Pour  over 
them  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Let 
this  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  three  days, 
then  put  it  into  a  porcelain-lined  ket- 
tle, or  one  of  agateware,  and  add  the 
rinds  of  three  oranges  and  one  lemon 
cut  fine.  Boil  the  mixture  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  strain  through  a  flannel  bag 
and  add  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  the 
pulp  of  the  oranges  and  lemon.  When 
lukewarm  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
yeast,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
one  week  in  a  warm  place.  Then  strain 
again,  and  let  stand  three  weeks,  when 
the  wine  will  be  ready  for  bottling. 
This  combines  the  flavor  of  the  best 
wine  with  the  well-known  medicinal 
properties  of  the  dandelion.       L.  W. 


A  MARRIAGE  MESSAGE 


A  SAD  TALE  OF  TWO  DEVOTED  HEARTS 

"Come  at  once."  That  was  the  mes- 
sage which  sped  along  the  wire  from 
Georgia  to  Portland,  Maine.  There 
was  no  need  to  say  more.  The  bright- 
faced  girl  who  read  the  brief  summons 
lost  all  her  brightness  in  a  moment. 
She  knew  the  import  of  the  message. 
It  meant  the  loss  of  all  hope  for  the 
man  who  had  gone  South  to  fight  for 
his  life,  the  man  she  loved  above  all 
others. 

In  the  newspapers  a  few  days  later 
were  two  brief  paragraphs.  One  an- 
nounced a  wedding,  the  other  an- 
nounced the  decease  of  the  bridegroom 
a  few  hours  after  the  ceremony. 


Who  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
widowed  heart  so  cruelly  bereaved? 
Who  does  not  understand  the  bitter 
questions  that  rise  to  the  lips — Why 
must  such  suffering'  be?  Why  is  med- 
ical science  so  helpless  against  this  foe 
of  human  happiness,  consumption? 

THE  GREATEST  MEDICAL  PROBLEM 

The  greatest  problem  occupying  the 
attention  of  medical  science  to-day  is 
this :  How  can  we  neutralize  the  action 
of  this  lung-destroying  bacillus?  The 
greatest  minds  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
this  country  are  all  wrestling  with  this 
same  problem.  Societies  are  organized 
which  include  crowned  heads  in  their 
membership,  with  the  object  of  united 
effort  against  this  dread  disease — the 
scourge  of  modern -civilization.  But  so 
far  the  most  that  has  been  done  is  to 
provide  sanataria  in  suitable  climates, 
where  those  with  weak  lungs  might 
have  the  joint  aid  of  science  and  nature 
in  the  struggle  against  disease. 

And  yet  side  by  side  with  the  statis- 
tics in  the  newspapers  which  tell  the 
fatal  force  of  this  disease  there  may  be 
read  a  plain  story  of  weak  lungs  made 
strong,  of  hemorrhages  stopped,  of 
deep-seated  coughs  cured,  of  sufferers 
given  up  by  friends  and  physicians  who 
have  come  back  to  active  life  and  all  its 
enjoyments. 

is  IT  TRUE? 

Are  these  statements  true?  Can  they 
be  verified  ?  They  are  true.  They  have 
been  verified  time  and  again. 

"My  husband  had  been  coughing  for 
years,  and  people  frankly  told  me  that 
he  would  g-o  into  consumption,"  writes 
Mrs.  John  Shireman,  of  No.  265  25th 
Place,  Chicago,  111.  "He  had  such  ter- 
rible coughing  spells  we  not  only  grew 
much  alarmed,  but  looked  for  the  burst- 
ing- of  a  blood-vessel  or  a  hemorrhage 
at  almost  any  time.  After  three-days' 
coughing  he  was  too  weak  to  cross  the 
room.  The  doctor  did  him  no  good.  I 
stated  the  case  to  a  druggist,  who 
handed  me  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  My  hus- 
band's recovery  was  remarkable.  In 
three  days  after  he  began,  using  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  he 
was  up  and  around,  and  in  two  more 
days  he  went  to  work.  Two  bottles 
cured  him." 

People  who  sit  down  and  think  out 
the  theory  on  which  rests  the  claims 
for  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discov- 
er y  find  it  easy  to  believe- in  the  cures, 
because  they  find  it  easy  to  understand 
the  process  by  which  the  cure  is  ef- 
fected. 

it's  nature's  way 

of  cure,  the  one  and  only  way  of  cure 
known.    The  theory  is  this:     Life  is 


supported  by  food.  Strength  is  sus- 
tained by  food.  When  a  person  goes 
without  food  he  loses  strength  and 
finally  loses  life.  The  marked  symp- 
toms of  consumption  are  emaciation 
and  weakness.  Now  this  emaciation 
and  weakness  can  only  indicate  one 
thing — starvation.  The  food  eaten  is 
not  assimilated.  The  stomach  and  its 
allied  organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
are  failing  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  failing  to  convert  the  food  into 
nutrition.  If  you  can  put  the  stomach 
right,  if  you  can  cure  the  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  nutritive  and  digestive 
system,  you  can  stop  the  emaciation 
and  build  up  the  body  into  strength  in 
the  only  way  in  which  any  body  can  be 
built  up,  which  is  by  food  converted  in- 
to nourishment.  Every  physician  knows 
this.  All  treatment  of  wasting  diseases 
makes  the  effort  to  nourish  the  body. 
But  the  failure  in  the  treatment  is  this: 
Recognizing  the  need  of  nourishing  the 
body,  nothing  is  done  to  set  in  order 
the  diseased  stomach,  but  an  attempt  is 
made  to  slip  past  the  stomach  a  form  of 
nourishment  such  as  cod-liver  oil  or  its 
emulsions.  And  the  attempt  usually 
fails  of  results.  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  cures  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition.  It  enables  the  perfect 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food 
eaten.  And  by  this  food,  and  by  it 
alone,  can  nature  build  up  the  emaci- 
ated body  into  strength. 

"Last  spring  I  wrote  to  you  in  regard 
to  my  health,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  poor,"  writes  Mrs.  Mettie  M. 
Barnes,  of  Garfield,  Pawnee  county, 
Kansas.  "My  trouble  was  bronchial 
affection.  Symptoms — spitting  of  blood 
almost  every  morning  for  five  years, 
shortness  of  breath,  raw  and  sore 
throat,  loss  of  strength,  at  times  almost 
loss  of  voice,  irregular  periods — in  fact, 
I  thought  I  was  surely  going  into  con- 
sumption. We  lived  in  Ohio  when  I  con- 
sulted you.  You  advised  me  to  give  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  a  tri- 
al, which  I  did,  and  with  happy  results. 
I  got  two  bottles  just  before  we  started 
for  Kansas.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  would 
ever  get  there,  but  we  arrived,  and  I 
used  the  two  bottles  of  'Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery'  and  health  returned  as 
I  used  the  medicine.  I  have  only  raised 
blood  three  times  since  I  began  using 
it.  My  periods  are  regular,  strength 
returned,  and  I  am  almost  a  new  per- 
son. I  have  all  faith  in  Dr.  Pierce's 
medicine.  I  know  of  a  lady  that  was 
cured  of  consumption  by  this  same 
'Golden  Medical  Discovery,'  and  she 
always  sings  its  praise." 

Sick  persons  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter,  free.  All  correspon- 
dence strictly  private  and  confidential. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  an  unscrupulous  dealer  should 
attempt  to  sell  you  a  substitute  for 
"Golden  Medical  Discovery,"  claiming 
it  to  be  "just  as  good,"  remember  that 
there  is  no  motive  for  substitution 
except  the  larger  profit  made  by  the 

dealer  on  less  meritorious  medicines. 

i 

Accept  nothing  in  place  of  "Discov- 
ery," for  there  is  nothing  else  so  sure 
to  help  and  heal  weak  lungs. 

a  sound  investment 

To  invest  21  cents  in  the  form  of  one- 
cent  stamps  to  the  best  advantage,  send 
the  stamps  to  pay  mailing  expense  only 
on  Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser.  This  great  work  on  hygiene 
and  disease  contains  1,008  large  pages 
and  over  700  illustrations.  It  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  ex- 
pense of  mailing  only.  Send  21  one- 
cent  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper 
covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound 
volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  piece  of  chamois-skin  bound  on  the 
edges,  shaped  to  fit  the  heel,  and  kept  in 
place  by  a  piece  of  elastic  rubber,  worn 
over  the  stockings,  saves  much  mending. 
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CRE  OrCORN 

and  iti  poulbUitlM  mnder  tha  Silage 
■▼item — toing  the  them*  of 

'M  BOOIT  OiV  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  th«  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  m  volume 
•f  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  SiLvm  Wra.  Co, 
S  im,0,,  Is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
the  subject,   It  includes: 

I— Silaee  Crops.        II— Silos. 
HI— Slfaie.  IV—  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Sllaje  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  TheSlIo  la  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly- 
To  avoid  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

Price  Is  19c  coin  or  stamps. 
SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio, 


BENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S  gRAIN 
FORCE  FEED  UnMHl 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  i 
neatest,  lijfhr  * 
est  and  strong-, 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  is 
reared  from 
the  centre. 
Quantity  of 
grain   and  ferti  izor 
can  be  change  4  while  i 
operation  without  the  use 
of  gear  wheels.   Fully  gnarantf 
Positively  accurate  in  quan- 
tity.   Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced.   Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  DKOiUGOLD.  IUiVs,  York,  Fa. 

FIRE,  WEATHER, 
and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  "Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Penn   Metal  Ce  line  ond  KooCn"  Co.,  ltd., 
23d  &  Hamilton  Sts.  ,Phi!a.  ,Pa. ,  or  24  Bar-court  St.  .Boston,  Jlass. 


BURR-STONE  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  tiie  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  on  t be  mar- 
ket 50  years.    They  arc  the  beat 
comtructed,  least eompli- 
;&ted  and  fastest  grin  ding 
yit  produced.  Mills 
gent  on  approval.  Prices 
•over  freight.   Send  for  nius> 
tratM  c^talosuo.  Address, 
LE05ARD  I>.  H.ABEISOX, 
12 Third  St.,  New  11a ven, Conn, 


FENCE  HWESTY 

An  honest  way  to  sell  anything  Is  to  I 
have  those  who  wonld  buy,  TRY  IT. 
All  we  ask  -for  the  Duplex  Machine  is  I 
A  TRIAL.    With  it  you  can  make  I 

over  100  Styles  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  I 
I  wire.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  | 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS,1 

Box 27,  BldgerUIs,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  | 


IfSOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 

the  original  and  still  the  best  / 
harrow  of  its  kind.    All  wood  off 
best  seasoned  white  oak. 
Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  steel. 
Provided  with  guards.  Channel  steel, ' 
never-slip  (dips  for  holding  teeth. 
Strong,  durable  and  efficient.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 
The  supply  is  limited.   Large  general  catalogue  mailed  free. 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MPG.C0.,  Dent.  B.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


-H— H 

pace; 

IF  YOUR  CHICKEN  NETTING 

don' t  suit,  try  Paste  Poultry  Fence.  It's  heavier. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADUIAN.MICp. 


OUR  CAH 


alogue  fully  describing 
ROOT'S  Cobblers'  OulfiU, 
Blacksmith:.'  aud  Caryen- 
terV  Tool*,  Uardware,  "Coinmja  Sen***'  Harueti 
Goods,  and  thousands  of  other  Farm  and  Household 
Conveniences  at  unheard  of  prices,  MAILED  FREE. 
THE  J.  A.  ROOT  CO.,«A"  St.,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


y4  Buggry  Wheels  with  Tire  on,  $6.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $9.75 

I  mate  all  sizes  and  grades.   Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  of  every  description.  Send 
f  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels  J  to  4  in. 
h  tread,  with  full  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
order.  Address  W.  F.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


FENCE!  E 


TRONGES7 
WOE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.        Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  8.  a. 


THE  CROWN  fo«  cutting  green 

tones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Beet  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials.   Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

W«  tend  our  hr-t  16- page.  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashion,,  Household,  Orchard.  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cent,,  if  you  also  send  name,  and  addresses  of  sis  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FABJ1  JOCItJUL,  4306  £u.ton  Ave.,  Saint  LonU,  llo. 


pi/L  Paying,  sure  crops,  superior  coffee,  easily  and 
Dill  cheaply  grown  in  4  months  from  my  acclimated 
seed,  and  many  3  saved.  V.  It.  DAMS,  11  u  Sluni,  h.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANITpn  AfiFNIX  In  every  county  to  sell  "FA31ILY 
IIMIMLU  riUL.il  Id  JIEHOlUALSj"  good  proQts  nnd 
steady  work.  Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  158  Plnni  St.,  Elgin,  111. 


CERODYNE  WILL  CURE  HEADACHT 
Quick  relief;  free  from  narcotics.  By  mail  25  cents,  r 
FERRIS  DRUG  CO..  Sole  Prop  ■  Bn\  f-Vl.  Br..ck|..n.  ilt^s.  — 


CUCOTHf  I  EC  atwnoiesate.  Send 
drCw  I  NukCd  forcatalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COLLIER  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago,  IU- 
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full-sized  packets  FLOWER  SEED*  10  Cents. 
30  Dahlias  e>l.    H.  F.  BUKT,  Taunton,  Maas. 


DATClaTT  seenredor  money  nil  r^rnrned.  Exam.  Free, 
t  A 1  EW  1  COIXAMER  A  CO.,  1040  F.  St.,  Waslu,  D.  C 


THE  GENERAL-PURPOSE  COW 

WE  aee  asked  by  a  young-  farm- 
er who  proposes  to  enlarge 
his  herd  and  furnish  milk  to  a 
creamery  if  we  would  rec- 
ommend him  to  keep  general-purpose 
cows,  and  if  so,  of  what  breed. 
This  subject  is  so  old  that  it  is  moss- 
backed  and  gray-headed.  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  new  to  say  upon  it, 
except  that  our  correspondent  can  get 
representatives  of  a  milking  strain  of  a 
beef  breed,  like  the  shorthorn,  for  in- 
stance, or  if  he  simply  desires  to  play 
that  he  is  dairying,  he  should  select  a 
dairy  breed.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
what  he  wants  to  do.  If  he  desires  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  profit  from 
his  dairy,  we  repeat  what  we  have  said 
many  times  in  writing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  should  select  dairy-cows,  the 
Jersey,  Holstein,  Guernsey  or  some  oth- 
er dairy  breed.  If  he  desires  to  produce 
beef,  and  to  count  his  milk  as  a  side 
product,  take  a  beef  breed.  If  we  were 
just  beginning  in  the  dairy  business  we 
would  take  grade  dairy-cows.  One 
trouble  with  dairying  is  that  there  is 
such  a  large  proportion  of  cows  that 
are  utterly  unadapted  to  the  business. 
They  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  dairy- 
man, and  the  creamery  does  not  get  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  it  ought  to  have 
from  the  number  of  cows  upon  which  it 
depends  for  support.  In  our  judgment 
the  dairy-cow,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  much  more  profitable  than 
the  beef  animal. 

If  we  were  a  young  farmer  we  would 
start  out  in  beef  production  or  in  dairy- 
ing, and  not  in  both,  for  they  do  not  go 
very  well  together.  The  equipment  for 
the  one  is  different  from  that  of  the 
other,  and  either  ought  to  receive  one's 
whole  attention.  Dairying  is  a  nice 
business,  and  if  conducted  as  it  ought 
to  be  it  is  an  elevating  business.  If  a 
good  creamery  is  near  it  is  not  a  labo- 
rious calling.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  laborious  at  all,  but  it  is 
confining.  It  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, too,  that  it  will  grow  more  prof- 
itable, for  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
possible  that  the  oleomargarine  fraud 
will  be  allowed  to  continue.  When  the 
millions  of  pounds  of  that  nauseating 
stuff  are  thrown  out  of  the  market 
butter  must  take  its  place,  and  there 
will  be  a  great  shortage,  a  much  great- 
er shortage  of  butter  than  there  is  of 
beef  cattle  at  present.  Beef,  it  is  true, 
is  high  in  price,  but  so  is  butter. — The 
Practical  Dairyman. 

& 

SHEARING-MACHINES 

From  present  indications  more  sheep 
will  be  shorn  in  this  country  by  machin- 
ery during  the  coming  season  than  ever 
before.  When  the  machine-shear  was 
first  introduced  to  the  wool-growers 
many  of  them  were  skeptical  as  to  their 
practical  utility,  but  recent  develop- 
ments have  laid  aside  all  fears  as  to  the 
practicability  of  shearing  sheep  by 
machinery. — Wool  Markets  and  Sheep. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  inject  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  -will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Buy  Direct 


Ho.  3034— Buggy. 
Prioe,  S3H.30 
with  leather 
quarter  top. 


Ho.  2082— 
Runaimut. 
Price,  (44.60. 


If  you  need  a 
vehicle — carriage  or  buggy, 
surrey  or  phaeton,  or  want  hand 
some,  thoroughly  well  made  harness, 
buy  direct  from  the  makers.    Our  plan  of 
selling  insures  you  both  saving  and  satisfaction 
Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
purchase.    Backed  by  a  large  plant  and  many  years' 
experience,  we  are  in  a  position  to  economize  at  every 
point  in  the  making  of  carriages  and  harness,  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  notch.  The 
buyer  gets  the  benefit  of  this,  besides 

Saving  the 

Dealer's  Profit 

Robes,  blankets,  and  all  horse  equipments;  an  immense 
assortment  at  wonderfully  attractive  prices.    Write  for 
finely  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  and 
gives  the  prices  of  our  entire  line,  explains 
our  plan  of  selling  direct,  and  contains  a 
copy  of  the  guarantee  which  goes 
with  everything  we  selL 
Mailed  free. 


Ho.  3094—  Baggy ; 
made  with  Surrey 

seat. 
Price,  |47.05 
with  leather 
quarter  top. 


No.  604— 
Team  Harness. 
Price,  iii2.55. 


The  Columbus 
/Carriage  and  Harness  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


EVERY  DAY 

IN  THE  YEAR. 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
ean  be  used  successfully  every 
tiay  In  the  year.  It  will  earn  the  interest  on  the  money  every  day  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds 
of  fine  and  coaria  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the 
row.  vTe  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  planters  andsouthern  frnckfarmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FKEE.   Tells  all  about  it. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  17,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Artistic  monuments 

S"p»eS  in  (Unite  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  aud  care,  aud  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
771  hit*  Rt»AHVA  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
WlmV  Dl  WHsftv  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  §4.00  to  §4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gations. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

__  the  monumental  Bronze  Co.,  s£Jh°<M^ BE- 
FOR  SELLING  OUR  JEWELRY  NOYELTIES. 

Watches,  Cameras,  Bracelets,  Gold  Rings, 

givenaway  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  for  selling  our 
Jeweiry.  N o  money  required.  Send  us  your  name 
aud  full  add  i  e>s  ou  a  postal  card,  aud  we  will  seud  you  18 
trold  plate  scarf  aud  stick  ji ins,  ail  set  with  d  liferent  colored 
stones,  to  sell  lor  10  cents  *ach.  The  beet  sellers 
offered  by  any  firm.  When  you  have  Fold  them  we 
will  send  you  yimr  choice  of  a  Watch,  a  solid  Gold  Ring 
and  any  other  valuable  premium  on  our  laree  illu>trared 
list,  which  we  send  you  w'rn  the  pins.   We  pay  all  postage. 

NOVELTY  A15U  CO.,  83  Bailey  St.,  Attleboro.  Mass. 


Send  us  your  name  ana  address  (no 
money  required),  and  we  will  mail 
yon, po6t-paid,Four  of  our  22k  Solid 
Bold  plated  Enameled  Xethersole 
Breast  fins.  ihese  Breast  Pins  are 
of  beautiful  and  exquisite  design.  La- 
test Tiffany  patterns.  They  sell  at 
sight.  When  you  have  sold  the  4  pins 
at  23c  each  return  us  the  81.00  and  we 
willtiend  you.  Free,  Six  Silver  plated 
Teaspoons  and  our  ca'  alogue  explain- 
ing how  to  obtain  our  beautiful  56  PIECE  CHINA  TEA  SET  or  a  60  PIECE  DIXNEK  SET  (full  Size) 
and  other  valuable  premiums  tame  day  money  is  received.  You  wul  be  more  than  satisfied.  Write  to-day. 
Addresa;   *RAXKXI?f  JEWELRY  CO..  Dept.  X,  9Q4  Olive  Street.  St.  lonls,  Mo 

Choicest  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  7I4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORGANS  AND  PIANOS 
From  manufactory  to  the  home,  saving  all  middlemen's  profits.  "Without 
one  dissatisfied  customer.  Sold  on  installments.  Easy  terms  and 
»  j.  -  fs>  f  \  |  |  m  low  prices.  Even  though  we  do  not  sell  yon.  our  catalogue  will  save 
CATAl  CJCaLJ  '  you  money.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Money  refunded  if  instrument  is  not 
as  represented  after  twelve  months'  trial. 


FREE 


BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.. 
Address  Box  No.  628,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WHITE  FOE  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  F»a. 


Mabch  15,  1900 
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THE  OLEO  TAX 

WE  have  received  several  long- 
letters  from  farmers  who  say 
that  it  is  wrong-  to  put  a  tax 
on  oleo.  A  Kentucky  farmer 
writes  that  he  considers  oleo  a  great 
help  to  the  Southern  farmer.  Why? 
Because  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  suet, 
lard  and  cotton-oil,  all  of  which  the 
Southern  farmer  produces.  The  use  of 
oleo,  he  claims,  makes  a  great  market 
for  these  products.  These  men  are 
doubtless  honest  in  their  belief,  but 
reflection  ought  to  show  them  how- 
it  is  that  oleo  has  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  the  price  offered  for  their 
products.  The  purchases  of  live  stock 
and  cotton-seed  are  practically  monop- 
olized. Oleo  is  a  by-product,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  its  manufacture  and 
sale  an  attempt  t  o  palm  off  a  cheap  col- 
ored fat  at  butter  prices.  The  amount 
of  suet  and  lard  used  in  this  way  is  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the 
year's  output  from  American  farms.  It 
has  probably  never  made  a  cent's  worth 
of  difference  in  the  price  offered  the 
farmer  for  a  hog,  a  steer  or  a  bushel  of 
cotton-seed.  The  manufacturer  simply 
pockets  the  difference  in  price  between 
grease  and  oleo.  Aside-  from  all  this  is 
the  swindle  and  fraud  of  the  business. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  which  may 
sooner  or  later  affect  the  sale  of  dozens 
of  farm  products.  Farmers  must  re- 
member that  when  money  is  made  out 
of  the  sale  of  a  manufactured  or  mixed 
food,  the  mixer  rather  than  the  farm- 
er secures  the  lion's  share.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  present  laws  are 
not  strong  enough  to  compel  the  oleo- 
makers  to  be  honest.  Those  who  ob- 
ject to  the  bills  now  before  Congress 
should  tell  us  what  plan  of  -  regulation 
would  be  more  effective  or  more  just. — 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

a. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Plain  catalogue 
of  good  seeds. 

■  Lorenz  Supply  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
seed  and  plant  book. 

L.  E.  Archias  Seed  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo.  Rural 
guide  and  catalogue  of  "seeds  that  grow." 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  the  Monmouth  nursery  and  seed-house. 

Leroy  Romines,  Martinsville,  111.  Catalogue  of 
farm  seeds.  Choice  varieties  of  corn  a,  specialty. 

Harry  N.  Hammond,  Fifleld,  Mich.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  tested  seeds.  Seed-potatoes  a  spec- 
ialty. 

The  Great  Northern  Seed  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
Flower  and  vegetable  catalogue,  offering  $2,900  in 
cash  premiums. 

Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Dallas,  Pa.  As  the 
Camera  Saw  It— catalogue  of  one  of  America's 
largest  poultry-farms. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Handsome  catalogue  of  good  seeds  at  fair  prices. 
Booklet,  Seed  Truth,  being  information  as  to  how 
to  buy  seeds  intelligently. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Garden 
nd  farm  annual.  Handsomely  illustrated  with 
hotographic  reproductions. 

James  Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vick's 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide.  Artistic  cover  and 
handsome  half-tone  illustrations. 

Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.  Cat- 
alogue oi.  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
roses,  vines,  hedge-plants,  forest-tree  seedlings. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"Unique  list  for  1900."  The  plain  truth  about  best 
two  hundred  varieties  of  seeds  selected  from  thou- 
sands at  Fordhook  farm  trial-grounds.  Also  Bur- 
pee's "Vest-Pocket"  Guide  to  Culture  of  Flowers. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  §21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy.  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELV? 

Pittsburgh. 
EEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNEBT0CK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

)■  Cincinnati 

ECKSTEIN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  ft  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

1X0RLEY 

Cleveland, 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


TART  right.    In  painting,  the  first 
or  priming  coat  is  important.  It 
is  the  foundation.    It  is  a  mistake, 
to  think  anything  is  good  enough 
for  it.    If  a  mixture  of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc., 
is  used  the  paint  will  surely  crack  and  peel. 

The  only  safe  paint  for  priming  is  Pure 
White  Lead.  It  combines  with  the  oil,  form- 
ing a  tough,  elastic  coat  that  penetrates  and 
will  adhere  to  the  surface.    The  brands  in 


the 


margin  are  genuine. 


Fnpi'  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
FKi  '  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


TWO  hundred  bushels  of  Pota- 
toes remove  eighty  pounds  of 
"actual"  Potash  from  the  soil.  One 
thousand,  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  contain- 
ing 8%  "actual"  Potash  will  supply 
just  the  amount  needed.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be  a 
falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable  books  telling 
about  composition,  use  and  value  of  fertil- 
izers for  various  crops.  They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BUILT  for  SERVICE 

He  Ship  Direct  to  the  consumer  At 
Ijowewt  Wholesale  Prices 

the  most  reliable  line  of 
kvehicles,etc.  to  be  found  any- 
1  where.  Built  substantially  of 
/honest  material— workman- 
ship the  best— one  of  them 
_  'will  outlast  two  of  the  ordin- 
ary kind— ttoaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money  back. 

We  will  ship  C.O.D.wlth  privilege  of  examination.  You 
risk  nothing.  Reliable  Top  Buggy,  $84.O0|  fine  sprin  g 
Wagon, $80.00;  stronprtwo  horse  Farm  Wapron. $44.00; 
handsome  Surrey.  #64.00;  well  made  Portland  Cutter, 
$17.25;  Carts,  $9.60  up.  Single  harness  $4.50;  Farm 
harness,  $13.95.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  158  W.VanBureo  St.,B-  7,  Chicago 


IT  DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY. 


'Planet  Jb."  No.  4,  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  and  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow 
is  the  ideal  hand  all  purpose  tool  for  the  small  or  private  gardener.  It  sows  seed  in  either  drills 
or  hills.   Hill  drilling  possesses  many  advantages,  the  greatest  of  which  are  saving  in  seed, 
saving  in  time  in  thinning  out  and  greatly  increased  crops  by  making  a  perfect  and 
regular  stand.     "Planet  Jrs."  were  the  first  drills  made  to  drop  in  hills  and 
have  ever  been  kept  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  most 
satisfactory  Wheel  Hoe  for  cultivating  all  garden  crops.  Like  all  "Planet 
Jb."  tools  this  one  is  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

The  entire  "Planet  Jr."  line  of  tools, embracing:  Seed  Drills, Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows,Two-Horse  Cultivators,Sugar  Beet  Seed- 
ers, Four  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  &c.  ,is  described  in  detail  in  our 
new  1900  catalogue.  We  have  published  350,000  of  these  and  think  we 
have  enough  to  "go  round."  To  make  sure  that  you  get  a  copy,  how- 
ever, write  today.    Contains  16  page  picture  gallery.  Free  to  all. 

S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO,3ox  i  I07-F  .Philadelphia ,Pa. 


*m  1 


VEHICLES  AND  HARNESS* 

At  less  Than  Wholesale  Prices* 

Onrs  is  not  a  mail  order  house,  buying  from  some  factory  to  sell  again  at  an  Increased 
price.  Ours  Is  a  large  and  completely  equipped  manufacturing  plant  devoted  ex-  | 
clusively  to  this  line.  We  control  absolutely  ail  the  elements  of  quality  t  style  and  I 
finish  and  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  you  better  goods  for  less  money  than  any  other 

5SSto  WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  VEHICLE  OR  HARNESS  WE  SELL 

as  to  quality  of  material,  workmanship,  style, etc.  We  have  no  dissatisfied  customers. 
Write  at  once  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue— shows  every  article  we  sell.  Mailed  free. 


KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  BOX  86  KALAMAZOO,  HIGH. 
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5  Lovely  Ever-Blooming  Tea-Roses,  25c.  ^,SMi^°L5&S§S 

at  once.  Golden  Gate,  lemon- yellow  tipped  scarlet ;  Princess  Bonnie,  crimson-scar- 
let ;  Francesku  Krujrer,  yellow  suffused  with  pink ;  The  Queen,  pure  snow-white ; 
Santa  Rosa,  a  beautiful  pink. 

4Twn.YMr.OW  Dncoc    ^flr  These  are  hardy  ever-bloomers,  and  are  strong, 
IWU-lKdr-UlU  louses,  DUC.  Well-branched  plants.  IMnsmore,  rich  crimson ; 
Mosella,  lemon-yellow ;  B  urban k,  bright  pink ;  Augusta  Victoria,  pure  white. 

5MarwloiK  fhrvanlhomnrnt  ?*»r  Our  collection  is  very  complete,  com- 
marveious  vnrysanmemums,  zoc.  prismg  about  fifty  varieties,  we  win 

send  you  five  distinct  large-flowering  kinds. 

S  TiranH  fWaninmc  9  Double  and  single,  all  colors  in  this  collection.  We  will 
O  VJIdllu  uerdlliunu,  mciuae  jjew  life,  the  new  striped  flowered  geranium. 

WHAT  YOU  CjSJS  BUY  FOR  25  CUNTS 

5  CoIcuh,  fforireoua  colors,        ....  25c. 

6  Flowering  Begonias,  25c. 
8  Dwarf  French  Cannas,  .....  25c 
5^  Double  Tuberoses,  sweet-scented,       -     -  25c. 


5  Carnations,  fragrant  ever-bloomers,  -  25c* 
8  Large -Flowering  Pansy -Plant  8,  -  -  25c 
5  Fragrant  Heliotropes,  ....  25c 
10  Gladiolus,  choice  kinds,  ....  25c 
8  Emerald  Feather  (Asparagus  Sprengerl)  25c 


2  Japanese  Lace  Fern  (Asparagus  Plumosus)  25c 
8  Grand  hardy  climbing  vines :   1  Clematis  Panlculata,  1  Matrimony -Vine,  1  Honeysuckle, 


25c 


-        We  guarantee  everything  to  reach  you  safely  and  in  good  condition.  ORDER  NOW.  = 

|  Address  THE  JOHN  A.  DOYLE  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio  § 
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TO  LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


dainty 


Ladies'  Watcn  ami  chain  tor 
gelling  1 M  A  e-ien  lets. 


We  send  this  elegant  solid  gold  or  sterling  sil- 
ver plated  Bracelet,  beautifully  engraved,  with  „ 
little  lock  and  key,  also  8  extra  gold  or  silver  Friend- 
ship Hearts,  for  selling  only  6  sets  of  our  latest  style 
14  karat  gold  filled  Ladies'  Dress  or  Beauty  Pins  at  25c 
a  set.  Each  Pin  is  set  with  an  exquisite  large  jewel ;  or 
will  send  this  solid  eold  shell  latest  style  set  ring  for  selling 
5  sets.  Our  rings  are  set  with  an  exquisite  ruby  or  emerald 
stone,  fully  the  equal  of  any  $65.00  ring.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
only,  no  money,  and  we  mail  you  the  Pins  postpaid.  After  you  sell  them 
among  your  friends  and  neighbors,  send  us  the  money,  and  we  will  send  voa  your  choice 
or  the  above  presents,  or  many  others  which  you  will  find  in  our  Large  Premium  Cata- 
logue of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tea  and  Dinner  Sets,  etc.,  free  with  each  lot  of  Pins.  You 
will  find  these  Pins  the  fastest  seller  you  ever  handled.  Every  stylish  lady  and  girl  in 
the  land  will  buy  several  sets  at  sight.  We  sell  over  a  million  each  month.  This  is  an 
We  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell,  and  pay  postage  on  goods  and 


honest  offer  bya  strictly  reliable  house. 

premiums.    Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  grandest  offer  ever  made  I  '  Write"  to-day,  "don't  putlt  off  I 

|  ThU  arm  is  »eU  kae-TO  for  1U  honest  goods  and  valuable  premlume.   ST.  LOTUS  PREMIUM  CO.,  Dept.  C  17,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


GRASS  SEEDS 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

G«  P1IXT0BES  SPECIALLY  PQEPHBED  TO  SUIT  JILL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  tor  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  GrasB 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


CORTLftNflTsT, 


NEW  YORK. 


HOT 

SPRINGS. 


VIA IROH  MOUNTAIN  RSUTE 

The  World's  Sanitarium  and  All-Year-Bound  pleasure 
Eesort,  reached  only  via  this  line.  Elegant  Hotels; 
Sublime  Scenery;  Delightful  Climate;  Healing  Hot 
Springs.  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars,  without  change, 
from  St.  Louis.  Reduced  Hound  Trip  Bates  all  year 
round,  from  all  coupon  points  in  the  TJ.  S.  and  Canada. 
S^For  descriptive  and  illustrated  pamphlet,  write 
Company's  agents,  or  H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


and  IRON 

MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

Low  Rate 

Excursions 
to  the  West 
and  Southwest... 

TICKETS  ON  SALE 

MARCH  6th  and  20th 
APRIL  3d  and  17th 

For  Further  Information,  Folders, 
Land  Pamphlets,  Maps,  Etc., 
address  any  agent  of  the 
company,  or 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND 

General'  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I"  O  IT  IT  Watches,  Binge,  Camera., 
T  K  F  I*  Bracelets:,  Spoons,  etc., 
I  SILL  GIVEN  AWAY  <<"  a*"™* 
20  boxes  ol  While  Enamel  Tooth  Powcer, 
at  15c  a  box.  Powder  is  superior  to  others 
and  an  easy  seller.  NO  MONEY  WANTED 
in  advance.  Send  full  name  andaddreBB. 
!  We  send  20  boxes.  When  sold  send  us  $3, 
and  we  will  send  your  present,  according 
to  Premium  List  Bent  with  goods. 

WHITE  ENAMEL  TOOTH  POWDER  CO., 

Dept.  A,         Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Tetter,  Salt  Kbeum.  Bar- 
ber's Itch,  Scald  Head, 
RliiB  Worm,  Itching  Pile*, 
Sore  Eyelids,  and  all  Skin 
diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  A.  O.  PILS-ON, 
Pharmacist,  182T  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


Sure  Cure  at  borne ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
tion, pain,  danger  or 
defentlonlrom  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE 

detentlonfrom work.  Noretui 


CORNS 


MEDICAL  CO. 


A.  new  remedy,  sure  cure 
or  money  refunded.  Send 
25  cents  for  a  trial  box. 
Box  383,  Watertown,  New  York 


IBS 


fl  A  DFIP  8e,ld  2c-  sla»P  ELEGANT  SAMPLE 
I.Untl.N  HOOK  ofolltboFINEST  and  Late.tSijlsa 
VnilWV  in  Gdld,  Berelcd  Edge.  Hidden  Name.  Silt 
Fringe.  New  Envelope  Carda,  etc.  Greatejt  Outfit  Ever 
Offered.  UNION  CM  RD  CO..  B14,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


S.  H.  Evans, 1010Fst"W"ashington,D.C.  Ad- 
vice as  to  patentability  free.  No  attorney's 
fee  until  patent  is  allowed.  Circular  free. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  Amusement 
Books.  Oataloe  free.  T.  8. WENISON, 
Publisher,    Sept.    6,  CHICAGO. 


Coe's  Eczema  Cure  SI  COE  CHE1I.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GASH 


for  acceptable  ide:is.    State  If  patented 
THE  PATENT  EEOOSD,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RPlTi  WPTTIWfS  CURED.  Trial  free.  Mrs. 
DCU    YVEllInU  B.  Rowan,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


nCUT  flC  CnCM  the  Egyptian  Perfume.  Sample  by  mail 
(JEW  Ul  EUEn  10  cents.  E-  SMITH,  Box  229,  Savannah.  (In. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.    Sample  FREE. 

I  Dr.  F.  £.  May,  Bloomington,  DJ. 
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SELECTIONS 


LEAD-PENCILS  HAVE  A  HISTORY 

The  lead-pencil,  the  most  common 
of  all  writing  implements,  is  some- 
what over  two  hundred  years  old. 
The  term  "lead-pencil,"  however, 
is  a  misnomer,  as,  in  a  mineralogical  sense, 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  lead  in  its  com- 
position. The  lead-pencil  originated  with 
the  discovery  of  the  graphite-mines  in 
England,  in  1664,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  As  graphite  so  greatly  resem- 
bled galena,  the  German  name  for  which 
was  bleiglanz,  it  was  given  the  name  of 
blei,  or  lead.  rIn  the  early  days  of  lead- 
pencil  making  the  graphite  was  sawed  into 
thin  sheets  and  cut  into  strips  smaller  and 
smaller  until  they  were  of  a  size  to  be 
covered  with  light  wooden  slips,  and  thus 
serve  as  pencils.  The  first  pencils  created 
much  excitement.  The  graphite-mines  of 
England  were  considered  of  inestimable 
value,  and  were  protected  by  law.  But  there 
was  great  waste,  first  in  digging,  for  many 
of  the  pieces  were  too  small  for  cutting,  and 
again  in  the  manner  of  cutting  the  graphite, 
which  was  so  crude  that  half  the  material 
was  lost.  So  a  binding  substance  had  to  be 
invented.  Glue,  gum,  isinglass  and  other 
substances  were  tried,  but  the  graphite  was 
only  rendered  hard  and  brittle  and  of 
uneven  hardness.  Its  marks  were  faint  and 
indistinct,  and  in  those  days  if  the  point 
broke  it  was  quite  an  undertaking  to  sharpen 
it  again.  First  the  wood  had  to  be  cut 
away  and  the  graphite  heated  over  a  light 
to  soften  it,  after  which  it  was  drawn  to 
a  point  with  the  fingers.  In  1799,  Conte,  a 
Frenchman,  came  on  the  idea  of  using  pul- 
verized graphite  and  binding-clay.  This 
discovery  resulted  in  pencils  of  varying 
hardness,  according  to  the  amount  of  bind- 
ing-clay added,  and  each  pencil  was  of 
exactly  the  same  hardness  throughout  its 
length.  Soon  after  this  discovery  improve- 
ments followed  in  mixing,  rolling  and  sharp- 
ening the  graphite  composition,  which  was 
cut  into  lengths,  placed  in  a  warm  oven  to 
harden,  and  finally  incased  in  wood,  as  seen 
to-day. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS 

Women  live  longer  than  men.  Also,  as  a 
rule  they  marry  men  older  than  themselves. 
Consequently,  there  are  nearly  three  times 
as  many  widows  in  the  country  as  widow- 
ers, the  figure  being  2,154,615  against  815,437. 
Divorced  men  marry  again  much  oftener 
than  divorced  women,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  49,101  divorced  men  in 
the  United  States  against  71,895  divorced 
women,  those  who  have  married  again  not 
being  reckoned.  A  statistician  who  has 
gone  somewhat  extensively  into  this  subject 
finds  that  one  in  every  nine  widows  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  remarries. 
Widows  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  remarry 
much  more  often  than  spinsters  of  any  age. 
In  fact,  widows  are  the  champion  marrying 
women.  For  every  1,000  bachelors  who 
would  fairly  fall  to  their  lot,  as  compared 
with  spinsters,  1,025  are  married  by  widows. 
The  chances  ox  a  widower's  remarrying  are 
always  greater  than  those  of  a  bachelor's 
marrying.  The  men  who  marry  most  are 
widowers  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  Widowers,  indeed,  are  pre- 
eminently marrying  men.  The  spinsterhood 
of  the  maidens  who  fail  to  secure  husbands 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  seductions 
of  women  in  that  condition  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  warning  by  the  Elder  Weller 
to  Sam. 

X 

ODORS  AS  ANTISEPTICS 

Interesting  experiments  with  the  odors  of 
flowers  have  from  time  to  time  been  made, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  many  species  of 
microbes  are  easily  destroyed  by  various 
odors.  The  odor  of  cloves  has  been  known 
to  destroy  microbes  in  thirty-five  minutes; 
cinnamon  will  kill  some  species  in  twelve 
minutes,  thyme  in  thirty-five.  In  forty-five 
minutes  common  wild  verbena  is  found  ef- 
fective, while  the  odor  of  some  geranium 
flowers  has  destroyed  various  forms  of  mi- 
crobes in  fifty  minutes.  The  essence  of 
cinnamon  is  said  to  destroy  the  typhoid- 
fever  microbe  in  twelve  minutes,  and  it  is 
recorded  as  the  most  effective  of  all  odors 
as  an  antiseptic.  It  is  now  believed  that 
flowers  and  herbs  which  have  been  found  in 
Egyptian  mummies  were  placed  on  the 
bodies  more  for  the  antiseptic  properties 
than  as  mere  ornaments  or  objects  of  sen- 
timent.—Gem. 


SILVER  TEA  SET  &  JEWELRY 


This  beautiful  and  valuable  Silverware  is  heavily  silver  plated,  fall  size  for  family  table  use,  and  hand  engraved  in  most  artistic  designs. 
(Same  as  illustrations.)  It  is  manufactured  by  the  International  Silver  Company,  the  largest  Silverware  concern  in  the  world,  and  guaranteed  to 
be  exactly  as  represented.  It  is  something  any  lady  will  be  delighted  to  own,  being  entirely  different  from  the  cheap  and  worthless  trash  usually 
given  as  premiums.  It  will  last  a  life  time.  The  Jewelry  is  gold  plated,  set  with  genuine  Electric  Diamonds  especially  brilliant  and  spa  rkling,  and 
warranted  to  retain  their  lustre,  only  experts  being  able  to  distinguish  them  from  Old  Mine  Stones  costing  One  hundred  dollars,  or  more.  You 
can  get  all  of  this  fine  Silverware  and  Jewelry  FREE  by  selling  our  GREAT  COLD  EEilED  Y  AND  HEADACHE  CURE.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day  I 
Relieves  Headache  at  Once !  We  will  give  these  valuable  Premiums  absolutely  free  to  anyone  taking  advantage  of  the  great  offer  we  send  to  every 
person  selling  One  Dozen  boxes  of  our  Tablets.  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  twelve  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box,  write  to-day  and  we  will  send  the  Tablets 
by  mail  postpaid.  'When  sold  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send  you  all  of  the  following  articles,  1  Ring,  1  Pair  Earrings,  1  Scarf  Pin,  all  set 
with  genuine  Electric  Diamonds,  1  Clover  Scarf  Pin,  set  with  3  im.  Rubies,  1  Plain  Gold  Ring,  1  Violet  Brooch,  hand  enameled  in  violet  colors, 
set  with  Electric  Diamond  Center,  in  the  latest  Solid  Gold  style,  1  Cutter  Knife,  1  Sugar  Shell,  Set  of  Six  Tea  Spoons,  guaranteed  quadruple  Silver 
Plate,  together  with  our  offer  of  the  magnificent  Silver  Tea  Set,  consisting  of  Teapot,  Sugar  Bowl  and  Gold  Lined  Cream  Pitcher,  same  day  money 
is  received.  The  Silver  Tea  Set  is  a  dream  of  beauty,  combining  the  ornamental  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree.  Rememberyou  run  no  risk 
whatever  as  we  trust  you  with  the  Tablets  and  take  back  all  unsold  goods,  allowingyouapremiumforthe  boxes  sold.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 

grand  opportunity.  Write  to-day.  Address,  NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., Dept.  33  V,  IQIO  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn 


$500.00  IN  GOLD  FREE. 
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HERE  is  a  chance  to  use  your  Brains  and  Win  $500.00  in  Gold,  We  want  you  to  try  and 
e  these  20  jumbled  letters  printed  in  the  block  square  to  the  left  which  properly  ar 
ranged  will  spell  the  names  of  3  large  cities  in  the  World,  two  of  these  cities  being  in  the 


ige  these  1JU  i 
^  a  will  spell 

United  States,  the  other  one  being  a" Mexican  City.  In  making  the  3  names  the  letters  can 
only  be  used  as  many  times  as  they  appear  and  no  letter  can  be  used  which  does  not  appear. 
After  you  have  found  the 3  correct  names  you  will  have  used  every  letter  in  the  20  exactly  as 
many  times  as  it  appears.  If  you  cannot  find  the3  correct  names  but  only  find  2,  you  will 
receive  a  special  prize  for  your  trouble  woi  th  $1.  If  yon  answer  this  puzzle  at  once  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Some  one  is  going  to  win  the  money  and  it  may  be  you.  Anyway  it 
does  not  coat  yon  any  money  to  try.  All  we  ask  is  that  should  you  be  a  successful  contestant 
that  you  will  secure  for  us  one  yearly  subscriber  ta  our  Handsome  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine.  This  we  can  truthfully  say  is  the  very  hardest  puzzle  ever  advertised,  so 
getout  your  Geography  and  look  for  these  3  cities.  The  correct  names  are  only  known  to 
the  President  of  this  Company.  The  envelope  containing  the  three  names  has  been  sealed 
and  deposited  with  a  leading  Banking  Co.  in  Boston,  and  will  only  be  opened  the  day 
after  the  contest  closes,  April  26th.  This  we  believe  is  the  only  honestway  of  conducting  a  contest,  as  everyone  has  an 
equal  chance.  In  case  more  than  one  person  succeeds  i  n  finding  the  three  correct  names  we  will  divide  the  money  equally, 
la  addition  to  the  $500.00  in  gold  we  wQl  give  yon  an  opportunity  to  Win 

$5.00  A  WEEK  FOR  LIFE  FREE 

.  .  OK  -  . 

$250.00  A  YEAR  FOR  LIFE  FREE 

WITHOUT  ANY   LABOR  OB  EXPENSE. 

Weare  going  to  givetosome  onewho  has  entered  this  contest  and  who  complies  with  the  conditions  as  stated  above  an  opportu- 
nity to  win  and  secure  from  us  without  any  labor  or  expense  on  their  part  $5  every  week,  during  their  natural  life.  We 
mean  just  what  we  say.  There  is  no  deception  and  no  trickery  about  this  o'Jfer.  If  you  are  the  lucky  one,  and  we  hope  you 
are,  for  some  one  will  get  It,  we  will  send  the  winner  everv  week  during  their  natural  life  $5,  or  else  $250  every  year  in 
advance  for  life,  whichever  way  they  prefer.  l>o  not  throw  this  contest  aside,  and  say  O  pshaw  I  I  have  answered  puzzles 
before  and  never  got  anything,  or  else  uiUy  secured  a  few  cents  for  my  trouble,  for  if  you  do  thi3  you  will  regret  itas  long  as  you 
live.  Someone  la  going  to  win  the  money,  and  it  may  be  you.  No  one  can  tell,  anyway  it  does  not  cost  you  one  cent  as  we 
do  not  want  any  money  from  you.  Are  theprizes  worth  trying  for?  We  think  they  are,  for  5-5  a  week  paid  to  yon  for  life 
will  keep  one  from  the_  Poorhouse,  and  to  those  who  have  a  small  income,  it  will  supply  them  with  many  a  necessity  which 
one  has  to  do  without  in  these  hard  times.  Of  course  weare  strangers  to  you,  and  you  have  no  assurance  except  our  word 
that  we  are  financially  able  to  carry  out  the  promises  w»  make.  If  you  have  the  least  doubt,  we  would  be  plea  sed  :o  have 
you  look  us  up.  Wearea  responsible  company,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  composed  of  honora- 
ble and  well  known  businesu  men  of  Boston.  We  want  to  secure  a  large  list  of  subscribers  to  our  Magazine,  and  will  leave 
nt>  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  by  honest  methods  only,  our  object.  Everyone  entering  this  contest  will  receive  honest 
treatment,  and  you  will  have  the  same  chance  whether  you  live  in  California  or  Massachusetts.  Distance  makes  no  difference. 
After  you  have  carefullv  arranged  the  twenty  i  umbled  letters  into  the  three  cities  which  you  think  are  right,  send  your 
answer  to  us  atonce,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for  reply  and  you  will  immediately  receive  an  answer  telling  yon  whether  you 
are  a  successful  contestant,  and  we  will  also  send  von  full  particulars  how  you  can  win  $5  a  week  for  life.  Don't  delay  as 
this  is  positively  the  last  time  this  advertisement  will  appear  in  this  paper. 

The  Bernard-Richards  Co.,  Ltd.,  1001  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Soule 

Brings  a  boon  to 
every  perplexed  and 
weary  mother  In  her 
practical  and  sugges- 
tive book  of  object 
lessons  and  kinder- 
garten methods,  en- 
titled 

Sunday  Afternoons 
for  the  Children 

Cloth,  post-paid, 75c . 

Pfiwoffl  ^  Pllic  'hat  prince  of  story-tellers, 
EUW<UU  °«  captivates  boys  and  girls 

with  "  Dor«ey,  The  Tounc  Inventor."  Illustrated. 
Cloth  decorated,  post-paid,  91.35. 

Prnf  FliOlil  Cirziv  explains  familiar  phe- 
ri  VI.  CU5M  VJ1  a.y  nomena  t0  ali  inquiring 
minds.  His  clear,  lucid  style  charms  the  foremost 
educators  as  well  as  pupils  and  general  readers.  His 
fascinating  work,  "lioture'H  Miracle.."  is  small  in 
cost  and  great  in  value.  Corded  cloth,  post-paid,  60c. 

A  Womanly  Woman  a^L^ff; 

Madame  La  Tour,"  and  already  it  has  moved  ten 
thousand  readers  to  pity  and  indignation.  In  crash, 
Buckram,  post-paid,  *i.Oo. 

*M  remarkable  novel."— Literary  World. 

"A  vivid  and  lasting  picture."— Boston  Gazette, 
CrxpHfll   Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  to  a  sub- 
oytuoi  senber  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


ON  APPROVAL 

All  4  Vols,  to 
one  address 

FOR  $3.00 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT, 
Broadway  and  10th  Street,     °     New  York. 


VyAXTED  the  smartest 
woman  In  town  to  in. 
troduce  our  new  Prose  ond 
Poetical  Library— T50  An- 
thors  at  their  Best.  Write 
at  once. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh.  Piles,  Mstula,  Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  U8.  BYE,  UaniuisCity,  Mo. 


^  G0LD0METER  l°/°at.\X 

s/fr  Silver,  also  Kods  and  Needles.    Circular  2  cents. 
B.  G.  STAUFPKlt,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Hamburg,  Pa, 


BOYS  WANTED 


We  pay  boys  and  eirls 
for  ased  postage-stamps 
and  rare  coins.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  send  two  nnnsed  two-cent  stamps  to 
EASTERN  PU1LAT£UC  CO.,  Department  26,  Boston, Mass. 


Important  NEW  BOOKS 

  N 

History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States 

Bv  Prof.  John  Bach  McMaster.  Vol.  V. 

8vo.  Cloth,  with  Maps,  S2.50. 

Tin*  fifth  volume  of  Prof  .1.  P..  Monaster's  "  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  "  deals  with  the  close 
of  Monroe's  term,  the  administrations  of  John  Quincy 
Adams. and  the  stormy  opening  y  arsof  Andrew  Jackson. 
It  describ-s  the  development  of  the  d  mocratic  spirit,  the 
manifestations  of  new  interest  in  social  problems,  and 
the  various  conditions  and  plans  presented  between  1821 
and  1830. 

A  History  of  the  Spanish=American  War 

Based  upon  official  reports.  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican, and  other  sources  of  authentic  information. 
By  Richard  H.  Titherington.  With  Di- 
agram. 12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Titherington's  book  is  based  upon  a  careful  study 
of  a  vast  amount  of  first-hand  evidence,  in  addition  to  the 
official  reports. 

Trusts  and  the  Public 

By  George  Gunton.  author  of  "Wealth  and 
Progress."  "Principles  of  Social  Economics," 
etc.   12mo.   Cloth,  S1.00;  paper.  50  cents. 
Almost  every  rhase  of  the  trust  question  is  discussed  in 
these  pag-s.  and  while  in  the  main  the  principle  of  trusts 
as  an  economic  development  is  d.-fendi-d,  the  abuses  of 
the  irust  principle  are  pointed  out  and  criticised  with 
frankness. 

O.  APPLETON  «&  CO.,  New  York 
THE  ELECTRICITY  fr.m 

needle  through  your  -..'■!■  or  hand.  Cares  Rhcu* 
mathm,  Liver  and  Kidney  Disease,  Weak  and 
Lame  lUck,  etc  For  advertising  purpoic*  *e  will 
give  0.«  Belt  Frse  io  one  person  in  each  locality. 

Address  E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO., 
DtpL  No.  B5-  ViiratHD,  Nsw  Jerkst. 


|ron& 

Fountain 


^ST-LOUIS™ 


;arkansa5,TSxas 

-MEXICO  (i^dsmiifTKmVmti 

^LIFORNIA. 


jSfei^  CkantThroiwh  Service  vlatm> 

"      TrC  TRUE  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 

TO  THP 

Winter  Resorts-Scums 

WiU  General  Passenger  fir 
Pampblef)  Parfi'culu?. 
C.  G.  WARNER     ;  W.  B.  DODDRIDGE     H.  C.  TOWXSEND 
Vice  President  General  Manager      Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

.  ST.  T.OT7TS  . 


HAIR    DARKEN  ED 


Oiark  Mountain  Bert*  for  restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Color,  Beauty 
and  Seftncsi.  PreTtrnts  the  Hair  from  falling  out,  cures  and  prevents  Dan- 
druff. Will  not  ?iain  the  scalp.  Is  superior  to  the  many  adrerthed 
preparations,    i'v         make*  one  pint.     Price  £5  cents,  by  mall.  Address 

K.  DUBT  I»RCG  CO.,       -       HOLLA,  MISSOURI. 

LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWINQ 

at  home,  Sl.W  per  day.  four  months'  work  guaranteed. 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
R.  W.  HUTTON  &  CO..  Dept.  3,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Ilnblt  cured  in  1 0  to 
20  days.  Xo  pnv  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO.. 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


DR.  BECK'S  HEADACHE  CURE.  Perfwtiy 
hnruile~. :  twelve  year  New  York  record ;  free  samples. 
Ike  Dr.  Beck  Medicine  Co.,  Ueyt .  D,  Sii  Broadira) ,  ii«w  i uj-fc. 


Agents  Wanted 

FOR  THE  ENLARGED  1900  PEER- 
LESS ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD... 

Now  ready.  Over  300  Colored  Maps  and  beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the 
superb  NEW  FEATUKES  including  Large  Map 
of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  illustrated  account  of  the 
Boers  and  their  country  and  causes  of  the  war, 
Large  Folding  Maps  of  the  Philippines,  Pacific 
Ocean,  Cuba  and  Alaska.  Also  Large  Map  of 
China  and  the  Far  East.  Map  and  full  description 
of  Nicaragua  and  Panama  canals,  etc.  Low  price. 

Agents  are  positively  clearing  from  $20  to  S50  a 
week.  You  can  do  the  same.  Write  for  partic- 
ulars (stating  experience  if  any)  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  do  it.  Address 

THE  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

11  rs.L.  Lanier, Mar 
tin.Tenn.  .write?:' 
'It  -dduc -1  rar  w-'tgh'  2  I  U>-'-  lnI5d»ys 
witboai  any  unplpn^nnt  effect,  white.. r."  Partly 
vegetable,  and  harmless  a**  water.  Any 
one  '-an  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    N<»siekness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  i if  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  t-  >i  4  ennts  for  postapre  ,etc. 
Hall  chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

CURING  BLINDNESS  AND  DEAFNESS. 

Write  to  Dr.  Coffee  to-day  for 
his  80  page  book,  sent  free, 
fully  explaining  how  he  cures 
Cataracts,   Granulated  Lids, 
Blindness,  Deafness  and  Head 
Noises  at  your  home  by  mild 
^medicines.  He  is  curingthou- 
sands  and  can  cure  you.  A 
'  Great  Discovery.  Address  Dr. 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  334-340  Good  Blk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


RHEUMATISM 

I  Will  rjuarantee  to  Cure  ~K"?rfnR5 

you  to  send  me  one  cent.  Send  me  your  name  and  address, 
t  II  AS.  L.  F K  YE,  105  Snumer  St..  Dept.  Y,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  M  A*!  Silk  C»rdi.  Lots,  Tnnsptrent,  Es- 

IA#  f  oorti  AcquiinUnc*  Cards.  New  Puxxlei, 
I  w  fc  I  New  Gkmes,  Pre  mi  Ufa  Articles,  Ac  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Tbiring  A  Hidden  Ntm»  a  ■  tm  M  f% 
Cexdj.  Bknet  Catalogue.  Send  2c  stamp  |!A  If  II V 
far  alL  OfiiU  CA&D  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UIU1UI) 
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IN  HIS  STEPS 


"What  Would 

...  Jesus  Do?" 


AUTHORIZED 


His 


Steps 


C  A  LVARY 


Gethsemane 


\|  /  Jerusalem 
^WNazareth 


EtRLEHEM 


CHARLES  M  SHELDON 


By  REV.  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 

THE  most  widely  read  book  of  the  century.  Other  books  have  been  sold  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
considered  remarkably  successful,  but  this  book  has  been  sold  by  the  millions.  The  story  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  read  by  the  author,  a  chapter  at  a  time,  to  his 
Sunday-evening  congregation  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  that  city.  Having  been  put  in  hook 
form  its  sale  has  been  world-wide,  more  than  3,000,000  copies  having  been  sold  in  England  alone. 

This  book  will  interest  the  average  reader,  whether  of  a  religious  tendency  or  not.  Its  teachings  are  so 
practical  and  its  moral  lessons  so  wholesome  that  it  cannot  fail  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  It  is 
absolutely  free  from-  "  cant"  and  controversy,  and  aside  from  its  moral  teachings  is  a  most  interesting  story. 

The  story  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  Endeavor  societies,  temperance  organizations,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  Christian  organizations  everywhere,  as  a  great  incentive  to  right  living. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


Thrifty,  Live  Plants  Free 

4  Geraniums,  5  Roses  or  6  Chrysanthemums  Given  as  a  Reward  for  a 
Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  ...... 

Or  Either  Collection,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents. 

By  ordering  many  months  ahead  and  having  25,000  of  each  of  these  collections  grown 
especially  for  our  use  we  were  enabled  to  get  them  at  practically  the  cost  of  production.  To 
induce  subscriptions  and  clubs  we  now  offer  these  plants  as  premiums  in  connection  with  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  just  what  they  cost  us.  All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and 
well  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described, 
to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

A  Beautiful  Geraniums 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  FLOWERING 

The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past  few  years.  New 
colors,  new  styles  and  profusely  blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collec- 
tion here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They 
are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants.   Order  Geranium  Collection  by  Premium  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  pure  snow-white,  one  splendid  crimson-scarlet,  one  rich  salmon,  and  one  beautiful  pink. 

5  Ever=blooming  Roses 

Wonderful  New  Pmr»*.£»cc  nt  China  This  is  a  new  Climbing  Rose  of  the  greatest  excellence. 
Climbing  Rose..  CIlipiCSS  Ul  I/Ullld  It  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  and  is  loaded  with  its 
elegant  blooms  until  December.  The  greatest  objection  to  climbing  Roses  has  been  that  they  bloom  once 
and  then  are  done.  But  here  we  have  a  Rose  that  blooms  continuously  for  over  seven  months  of  the  year. 
It  is  simply  wonderful.  When  it  first  opens  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light 
pink,  and  it  blooms  so  profusely  as  to  almost  hide  the  plant.    Order  Rose  Collection  by  Premium  No.  470. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Empress  of  China  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesh-colored. 

All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

6  Chrysanthemums  

ALL  DOUBLE-FLOWERING 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double=flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
the  direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize=winning  varieties.  This  collection  embraces  all  colors  known 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled, 
ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also  early  and  late  bloomers.   Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  by  Prem.  No.  558. 

SIX   DIFFERENT   COLORS,    A.S   FOLLOWS : 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  violet=rose  with  silky  texture,  one 
pure  ivory-white,  and  one  creamy  white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 

ORDER  NOW.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  than  the  .florists  have 
agreed  to  furnish.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your  plants  until  some  later 
date,  we  will  have  them  reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you  order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants 
sent.    When  the  supply  of  plants  is  exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  will  send  EITHER  the  Collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses  or  pa  n  i 
6  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  vCfltS 

{No  more  than  one  collection  with  one  yearly  subscription.    When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  club^raiser  may  have 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


VSr^0k:andthe.Fa:mand  40  CENTS  $ 


If  not,  you  certainly  should  do  so,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  ever  produced.    The  copy  we  offer  is  the  regular  author- 
ized edition,  full  and  complete,  clearly  printed  on  good  paper  and  well  bound  in  substantial  paper  cover. 


We  Wilt  Send 
Fireside  One 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.    Premium  No.  45. 


HOW  TO  GROW 


Free 


We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  4  Geraniums,  5  Roses  or  6  Chrysanthemums  FREE 
for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  any  two  collections 
for  a  club  of  FOUR;  or  any  three  collections  for  a  club  of  SIX,  and  so  on  


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  STANDARD 


American  Cook  Book 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  40  Cents 


VI/ 

VI/ 
VI/ 


SPECIMEN    CHAPTER  HEADING 


The  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most 
valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  house- 
keepers. It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with 
special  directions  for  serving  at  table;  also  pre- 
serving-, pickling,  candy-making,  etc.  Its  service- 
ability is  enhanced  by  ten  supplementary  chapters 
with  the  following  topics:  Bills  of  fare  for  family 
dinners  and  special  days — Helps  for  young  house- 
keepers—Garnished skewers  (illustrated) — Laun- 
dry-work (illustrated) — Napery  (fully  illus- 
trated)— Carving  (illustrated) — Kitchen  utensils, 
etc. — Household  hints  and  recipes — Weights  Vl) 
and   measures — Dictionary  of  cooking  terms.  VI/ 


VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 


More  Than  250  Explanatory  Illustrations  f 


Making  clear  at  a  glance  important 
processes  in  plain  and  fancy  cooking, 
and  showing  how  the  finished  prod- 
uct should  appear.  The  only  AMPLY 
ILLUSTRATED  work  on  the  cuisine 
within  reach  of  Women  of  America, 
with  nearly  400  pages,  6  by  8  %  inches. 


I  Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 


Attention  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety  characterizing  the  recipes  in 
this  Cook  Book.  Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the  very  strong- 
est features  of  this  new  work,  adapting  it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every 
occasion  from  an  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an  elaborately  prepared  enter- 
tainment for  company.  Largely  on  account  of  the  VARIETY  which  it  offers 
the  ladies  to  select  from,  the  Standard  American  is  superseding  other  cook 
books.    Wherever  this  Cook  Book  is  most  used  there  it  is  sure  to  be  best  liked. 


HOG'S  HEAD-Stuffed,  and  With  Jelly,  Etc 


VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 

VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 


VI/ 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want  vi/ 

VI/ 

p^p^^y^^  *tS  ^an  'nc^u<^es  *ne  valuable  and  useful  points  of  \f/ 

VI/ 


other  cook  books,  and  IN  ADDITION  it  has  ines- 
timable features  of  its  own  entirely  new.  For  REGULAR  USE  it 
will  give  you  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things  to  choose  from;  while  for 
SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  when  the  duties  of  hostess  demand  your  assid- 
uous thought,  you  will  find  it  far  surpasses  everything  brought  to  your 
notice.  Every  recipe  has  been  tested  hundreds,  and  most  of  them  thou- 
sands, of  times.  This  is  true,  also,  of  the  rarer  and  more  elegant  dishes,  such  as  will  gratify  the  highest  ambition  of  the  SOCIAL  ENTER- 
TAINER and  domestic  provider.  In  developing  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  aim  has  been  to  make  it  practical  and  comprehensively  useful — 
a  mentor  for  the  most  charming  service  in  the  Dining-room,  and  a  complete  guide  in  the  requisite  manipulations  and  combinations  of  the  kitchen. 

The  250  Object-Teaching  Illustrations 

ARE  ALONE  WORTH  MANY  DOLLARS 

To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done  amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bid- 
ding do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching  methods  of  this  thorough  and 
comprehensive  work,  no  lady  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory,  half- explained 
directions  of  other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  is  provided  with  a  complete  index. 


I 
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This  Grand  Book,  and 
Fireside  One  Year,  for 


the  Farm  and 


AO  Cents 


( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

THIS  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


P^gey^7tyusW  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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